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FOURTH GRAND DIVISION 

THE NEAR EAST 

With the Near East we enter upon the regions whose 
history is in continuous connection with that of Europe 
from the time when European records begin. Our 
division covers Persia and all of Asia that lies west of 
Persia. Geographically, this area is much smaller than 
that of the preceding divisions ; but it has been the scene 
of still more tremendous and world-shaking events. 

For here the Semitic races developed — the races which 
gave to the world the religion of the Hebrews, and its 
offspring, the Christian Faith, and Islam. Here was the 
cradle of those civili.sations of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the oldest of which we have record, save Egypt. 

Here the Chaldaean learnt the .secrets of the stars, 
Babylon and Nineveh rose and fell ; Solomon raised his 
Temple ; Aryan conquerors from the East, led fir.st by- 
Cyrus the Persian, fell under the Semite spell ; Aryan 
conquerors from the West, led first by Alexander of 
Macedon, yielded to the same enchantment. 

Thence the Phoenicians set forth, the pioneers of the 
greater navigations. From these regions the Apostles 
spread the Gospel which turned the world upside 
down ; issuing from them, the successors of the Arabian 
Prophet made conquest of half Asia and North Africa, 
and crashed in a thousand years’ struggle against the 
nations of the West. The glory of the Near East is no 
more ; but it has played a majestic part in human history. 
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THE NEAR EAST 


THE ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS 

AND THEIR VANISHED GLORIES 

BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 

EARLY ErtPIRES OF MESOPOTAMIA & EGYPT 

Egypt, as regards its early civilisation, Is so intimately associated with the ancient empires of Western Asia that in any 
general survey considerable attention roust be devoted to it; but the geographical plan of this History requires that 
the main treatment of that country should come into the Fifth Grand Division, which deals with the continent of Africa 


I ESS than a century ago the history 
I-* of the ancient East could have been 
compressed into a few pages, and even 
these few pages would have been a 
mixture of history and romance. The 
scanty accounts of the great empires of 
Oriental antiquity which had drifted 
down to us from the writers of Greece 
and Rome were intermingled with myth 
and fiction, and what the Old Testament 
had to tell us about them was meagre 
and fragmentary. A single case was 
sufficient to hold all the monuments of 
Assyrian or Babylonian ' civilisation 
possessed by the British Museum, and 
the mummies and other objects of Egyp- 
tian antiquity scattered through the 
museums of Europe were merely so many 
curiosities the nature and age of which 
were unknown. 

In no department of science has so 
complete .a revolution taken place in 
our knowledge during the last half- 
century as in that of Oriental archaeology. 
Thanks to the excavator and decipherer, 
the ancient world of the East has risen, 
as it were, from its grave, and has become 
almost as familiar to us as the European 


world of the Middle Ages. We can 
follow the daily life and read the inmost 
thoughts of the men who lived before 
Abraham was born ; can study the 
actual letters written by the Babylonian 
king against whom he fought ; can 
examine the handwriting of Egyptian 
Utt’cralenrs wlio flourj.shed centuries before 
him ; and liandle the jewellery and 
articles of toilette which once belonged 
to the ladies of the same distant past. 
The Oriental past, in fact, has ceased 
to be distant ; like a landscape which 
the telescope brings near to us, the 
age of Moses or even of Abraham is being 
unfolded to us in all its minutest details. 

The excavator was at work in Egypt 
before he invaded the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Tombs were ran- 
sacked with merciless activity, and the 
museums of Europe filled with their 
spoils. But it is only recently that 
excavation has been conducted with that 
scientific care and precision which alone 
can yield satisfactory results. Much of 
the earlier work was mere spoliation, 
which ended in destroying material oi 
priceless value to the archseologist of 
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to-day. But there weis also much which 
helped to build up our present knowledge 
of the history of the past. The artistic 
skill and patient labour of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson recovered for us the life and 
manners of ancient Egypt, while the 
Prussian E.xploring Exj^edition, under 
Professor Lepsius, revealed the extent 
of Egyptian influence in the 
oMhe Sudan, and carried to Berlin 

u j A Ihe materials for recon- 
&nis e ges history of the 

country. Mariette’s excavations com- 
pleted the work of Lepsius on the his- 
torical side, and, with the foundation of 
the Cairo Museum, closed what may be 
termed the older period of excavation 
and ]uepared the way for the more 
scientific work of to-day. 

Meanwhile the ancient cultures of 
As.syria and Babylonia were also being 
brought to light. The Frenchman Botta 
and the Englishman Layard revealed to 
an astonished world the palaces of Sargon 
and Sennacherib and other Assj'rian kings 
whose names were new to history. Other 
expeditions followed ; the sites of the 
forgotten cities of Babylonia were ex- 
plored, and the libraries of clay books 
contained in them were sent to Europe 
and America. Year by year the wonder 
has grown ; year by year, whether it be 
Egypt or Babylonia, fresh discoveries are 
being made, each more startling and un- 
expected than its predecessor, and bring- 
ing us into ever closer contact with the 
culture of the past. 

Hand in hand with the work of the 
excavator has gone the work of the 
decipherer. From excavation alone we 
could have learnt only the more material 
side of ancient Oriental civilisation. The 
deciiihercr has given us its history and 
spiritual side. This is especially the 
case with Assyria and Babylonia, where 
so large a proportion of the objects dis- 
covered consists of inscribed tablets of clay. 
A ti uit result of the discovery and 

n iquiy (iggipijermcnt of these records 

Writing ^ prove 

the great antiquity of the art 
of writing. The art of writing was 
coeval in the ancient East with the rise 
of civilisation. It formed an integral 
part of early Oriental culture, with which 
it continued to be closely entwined. It 
was used for literary purposes ages before 
Abraham was born in “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and libraries and archive- 


chambers were established on the banks 
alike of the Euphrates and the Nile. 

One of the earlier fragments of Egyjj- 
tian literature that have come down to 
us is a treatise on ethics which was 
composed in the time of the third dynasty, 
and some of the epics of Babylonia go 
back beyond the time of Hammurabi, 
the contemporary of Abraham. In the 
age of the eighteenth dynasty the his- 
torical novel was already flourishing in 
Egypt, and Babylonian scientists had 
written upon astronomy and mathe- 
matics before Sargon of Akkad founded 
the first Semitic empire at the begin- 
ning of the third millennium b.c. A 
postal service had been organised along 
the roads that intersected Western Asia, 
and some of the clay seals which took 
the place of stamps, and bore the name 
of Sargon’s son, are now in the Museum 
of the Louvre. Many of the original 
letters of Hammurabi and his im- 


mediate successors are preserved in the 
museums of Europe, and testify to the 
minute care with which the king attended 
to the affairs of an empire that extended 
n A I E • from Elam on the east to 
Palestine on the west. All 
r> classes and both sexes took 
part m a correspondence 
which went on increasing in activity as the 
centuries passed, until in the age of the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets, about a century before 
the Exodus, it included not only Babylonia 


and Assyria, Egypt and Canaan, but 
Asia Minor as well. 


The script and language of the corre- 
spondence were those of Babylonia, which 
had become the literary and diplomatic 
script and language of the day. The 
Egyptian Government itself had to use 
them when corresponding with its own 
officials in Palestine. Even at Boghaz 
Koi, the capital of the Hittites in distant 
Cappadocia, the foreign characters were 
employed, though the language they were 
called upon to express was the native 
language of the country whenever home 
affairs were discussed. But even among 
the Hittites all subjects of an inter- 
national nature were written in Assyro- 
Babylonian. The fact bears witness to 
the long continuance and profound in- 
fluence of the Babylonian empire in the 
West in days which until recently we had 
been taught to consider “prehistoric.” 

The culture of Babylonia grew up 
under similar conditions to that of Egypt. 
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Both alike developed on the banks of great 
rivers, whose annual overflow v/as regu- 
lated and directed by engineering science. 
Both alike rested on the agriculture which 
was thus made possible, as well as upon a 
climate with regular seasons and sufficient 
warmth to allow of social intercourse 
out-of-doors. The farmer thus knew 
beforehand what weather to expect, while 
the people were not 
separated one from 
another in isolated 
households or small 
communities. In the 
great plain of Baby- 
lonia or the Egyptian 
delta, there were not 
even mountain 
chains to keep them 
apart. As soon as 
the riveis had been 
embanked, and their 
waters directed over 
the fields, or diverted 
into canals, the 
struggle of man with 
N atu re practically 
ceased ; thenceforth 
he could settle down 
to a life of orderly 
method and leisure. 

But the regulation of 
the rivers implied 
organisation and a 
directing brain ; here, 
therefore, as in later 
days in China, organ- 
ised states first arose, 
at the head of which 
was the king. 

It is difficult to 
believe that the 
engineering science 
which transformed 
the trackless swamp 
into the cultivated 
field could have 
grown up indepen- 
dently in two 
different parts of the 
ancient world. And 
since the problem that faced the engineers 
of Babylonia, where the annual inundation 
occurred after, and not before, the period 
of sowing, was more complicated than 
that with which the irrigation engineers 
of Egypt had to deal, it is natural to 
suppose that Egypt would have derived 
its engineering knowledge from Babylonia. 


That there was a close connection between 
the culture of Babylonia and that of 
primitive Egypt is now known. The 
Egyptians of the early “ dynastic ” era 
made use of the Babylonian seal-cylinder 
and impressed the characters engraved 
upon it on soft clay ; in a land of stone they 
imitated the Babylonians in constructing 
their buildings of Iirick ; they reckoned 
time in the Baby- 
lonian fashion, and 
carved vessels of hard 
stone of Babylonian 
shape. Even the 
strange composite 
monsters of Baby- 
lonian invention wete 
reproduced by the 
artists of Egypt. The 
Egyjitian language 
itself bears testi- 
mony to its Asiatic 
origin ; it belongs 
fundamentally to tlic 
Semitic family ot 
speech, though it has 
been subjected to a 
strong African influ- 
ence. This African 
influence must be 
due to the fact that 
the "dynastic” 
Egyptians — the 
Egyj)lians, that is to 
say, who drained the 
marshes, estalflished 
organised states, and 
founded what we 
mean by Eg3'ptian 
culture — found a 
population of .-\frican 
origin already 
existing in the valley 
of the Nile. Recent 
c.xcavations have 
brought the remains 
of this early popu- 
lation to light, and 
have allowed us to 
reconstruct their 
mode of life. In three 
essential respects they differed from the 
Egyptians of history. They were un- 
acquainted with the use of metals, their 
tools and weapons being of stone ; they did 
not practise the art of writing ; and they 
were herdsmen of the desert rather than 
agriculturists. But they had attained to a 
considerable amount of civilisation of their 
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own. Some of their flint implements are 
exquisite works of art, their vases of hard 
stone are well made and of artistic shape, 
and their pottery was of a high order. 

There had been a stone age in Babylonia, 
as in Egypt ; but at this early period 
the greater part of the Babylonian plain 
was still under water, what settlements 
. - . there were being on the rocky 

. plateaus to the east and west 

. .* of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

a ing plain, called Edina, or the 
land of Eden, by its inhabitants, was 
formed by the silt brought by the rivers 
from the mountains of the north, and it 
was while it was in course of formation 
that the discovery of the use of copper was 
made, and a picture writing was intro- 
duced. The copper was imported from 
abroad, thus carrying back the com- 
mercial relations of Babylonia to the very 
dawn of history, while a running hand 
or cursive script developed out of the 
pictorial hieroglyphs. Wood and stone 
were alike scarce ; clay was plentiful, 
and it was accordingly employed as a 
writing material. The written characters 
were impressed upon it by means of a 
reed pen or metal stylus, the result being 
that they assumed a wedge-like shape, 
and became what is known as cuneiform. 

The stone age had been of very long 
duration. At Susa, in Elam, the strata 
representing it are of great depth, and the 
pottery that characterises it had time to 
make its way westward to the Mediter- 
ranean, and even to the shores of Spain. 
But, as in Egypt, so, too, in Babylonia, it 
is prehistoric ; history begins in each 
country with the use of metals and the 
art of writing. 

In each country, also, history begins 
with a number of independent states. In 
Egypt these gradually coalesced into two 
kingdoms, those of the north and south. 
The capital of the southern kingdom was 
at Hieraconpolis, north of Edfu ; its 
Deification regarded themselves as 

of the successors and vicegerents 

Monn^chs hawk-god, and 

divine honours were paid to 
them. In Babylonia, also, the king was 
a god. How far back this deification of 
the Babylonian monarch may go, how- 
ever, it is at present impossible to say. 
The first kings of whom we have evidence 
that they were worshipped during their 
lifetime were Sargon of Akkad and 
his son. It has, therefore, been thought 
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that the belief and custom originated 
among the Semites, and that the deifica- 
tion needed the sanction of the priests 
of the great sanctuary of Nippur. 

Nippur and Eridu were the two sacred 
cities of primeval Babylonia. Nippur, 
now Niffer, stood in the northern part 
of the Babylonian plain, to the south-west 
of the later Babylon. The city grew up 
round the temple of Enlil, the “lord,” 
or Bel, of earth. Here American ex- 
cavators have been patiently digging 
year after year. They have made their 
way through the vast mounds of ruin in 
which the past history of the temple is 
recorded down to the virgin soil. But 
everywhere there is the same tale to tell. 
Even the lowest strata contain written 
monuments which show that the primeval 
hieroglyphs had already passed into the 
cursive or cuneiform stage. Babylonia 
was already a land of culture ; it pos- 
sessed organised states under kings or 
high-priests, and had already reached a 
comparatively high level of art. Hard 
stones were cut into seals in the form 
of cylinders and covered with delicate 

b‘.w«“ “ Southern Babylonia, 

French explorers have 
brought to light a large vase of silver, 
dedicated in early days by the priest-king 
Entemena and richly chased with figures of 
two-headed eagles, heifers, and lions [see 
tenth illustration on page 1587]. 

The primitive inhabitants of the Baby- 
lonian plain belonged to a beardless, round- 
headed race, usually termed Sumerian [see 
pages z66 and 1594]. They spoke an agglu- 
tinative language, like that, for instance, 
of the modern Turks or Finns, which is 
called in the native inscriptions “ the 
language of Sumer,” or Southern Baby- 
lonia. To them were due all the elements 
of Babylonian civilisation. It was they 
who had drained the marshes, had built the 
great cities of the country, and invented 
the cuneiform system of writing. Later 
ages beheved that their culture had come 
to them from the Persian Gulf. Tradition 
told how Ea, the culture-god of Eridu, 
once the seaport of Babylonia, had 
risen morning by morning from the waters 
of the sea, bringing with him a knowledge 
of all the arts and industries of life. The 
tradition points to intercourse with the 
incense-bearing lands of Southern Arabia, 
and the culture that follows in the track 
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of inaritime trade. For just as Nipjiur 
in the north was the cradle of agriculture 
and the reclamation of the Babylonian 
plain, so Eridu was the birthplace of 
Babylonian navigation. In the days when 
it was founded — some seven or eight 
thousand years ago — it was on an inlet 
of the Persian Gulf ; now the growth of 
_ . , . the land through the silt 

a y onian annually deposited by the 

Good and Evil Tigris and Euphrates has 
made it more than a hundred 
miles distant from the shore. Even in the 
historical age of Babylonia it had ceased 
to be a seaport [see map on page 260]. 

But its religious influence continued 
to the last. It was the home of the 
spells and incantations to which the 
Babylonians trusted for protection against 
the demons who were believed to surround 
them on all sides. While the darker 
side of Babylonian religion was represented 
by Nippur, its brighter side was reflected 
in Eridu. Enlil of Nippur was lord of 
the demons, whose habitation was in the 
dark places of the earth, whence they 
issued to terrify and plague mankind ; 
it was the office of Ea of Eridu and his son 
“ Asari, the good being,” to discover how 
to counteract their malice and communi- 
cate Ihe knowledge to man. At Babylon, 
which seems to have been originally a 
colony from Eridu, Asari passed into 
Marduk, the Sun-god who, when his city 
became the capital of Babylonia, super- 
seded and abolished the older gods of the 
country, including Ea and Enlil themselve.=. 

But long before this happened a new 
race had entered the land. Semitic 
nomads and settlers poured in from the 
Arabian side of the Euphrates, and 
established themselves securely in Akkad, 
the northern half of Babylonia. Thence 
they made their way northward into the 
later Assyria, and even into the mountains 
of Elam to the east. They soon adopted 
the higher culture of the Sumerians, and 
„ . . , gave it a fresh development 

rigin ^ impulse. Out of 

Babylonian 

civilisation j 

and the Sumenan arose the 
culture and civilisation known to us as 
Babylonian, which made so profound 
an impression upon Western Asia, and 
through Western Asia upon the world. 
In Akkad the culture, like the language, 
became predominantly Semitic ; in Sumer, 
on the other hand, the older population 
, succeeded better in holding its own and 


in retaining its language down to com- 
paratively modern times. 

For a while it seemed as if the Semitic 
race were to be the ruling power from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
deserts of Persia. Like the Arabs in the 
early days of Islam, they spread in a 
resistless stream from east to west. 
Recent excavations in Palestine have 
shown that at least as early as the third 
millennium before our era they had 
dispossessed the older Neolithic jieople of 
their territory and were filling Syria 
with cities surrounded by ma.ssive walls. 
The older people had not been acquainted 
with the use of metals ; they were a long- 
headed race who lived in caverns, and 
buried their dead. The Semites brought 
with them a knowledge of copper, which 
had long been employed in Babylonia, 
and it was doubtless the sujjeriority of 
their weapons of war which enabled them 
to conquer and hold their new possessions 
in the west. They burned their dead 
instead of burying them, and the caverns 
of the earlier race were replaced by 
houses of brick and cities built in imitation 


TK. those of the Bal)ylonian 

Semitic*^* plain. To the Babylonians 


Imperialist 


these Semites of Palestine 


and Syria were known as 
Amorites, and, as trade developed along 
the high-roads that ran between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, Amorite 


merchants passed to and fro between 
Canaan and Babylonia, and Amorite 
traders settled in the Babylonian towns. 
The time was ripe lor the rise of a Semitic 


empire in Western Asia, and this came 


with the conquest of Sargon of Akkad. 
The date of Sargon is given as the 
beginning of the third millennium B.C. 
by Nabonidus, who was an antiquarian 
as well as a Babylonian monarch, and had 
at his disposal innumerable records which 
have now perished. Sargon’s capital was 
at Akkad, a suburb of Sippar, nortli 
of Babylon, which is mentioned for the 
first time in the annals of his reign. His 
first work was to unify Babylonia itself ; 
next he led his victorious army across 
mountains and deserts, subduing Elam 
on the one side and the provinces of Syria 
on the other. His campaigns in “ the land 
of the Amorites ” occupied him for three 


years ; then, we are told, he formed his 


widespread dominions into “ a single 
empire,” and assumed the proud title of 
“ King of the Four Zones.” Nearly the 
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M its 
Greatest Height 


whole of the known world acknowledged 
his rule. His policy and conquests were 
continued by his son and successor 
Narain-Sin, who marched as far as Magan, 
or Western Arabia, and there wrenched 
the copper mines of Sinai from Egyptian 
hands. The empire was knit together 
by a system of roads and posts ; at 
_ „ home, literature was en- 

Semi 1C ower couraged, and libraries of 

clay books were collected 
together. The cuneiform 
script was modified and perfected, and the 
gem-cutter’s art attained a degree of 
excellence which it never reached again 
in later ages. Sculpture also made 
similar progress, and a broken bas-relief 
of the king found in Mesopotamia is one 
of the finest examples that have come 
down to us of the sculptor’s art in 
Babylonia. 

But the empire of Sargon and his son 
represents the ajiogee of Semitic power in 
Western Asia. The wave of Semitic pro- 
gress 'had already begun to ebb, and it 
never overpassed the bounds to which it 
had already attained. In Elam Semitic 
governors were replaced by native kings, 
and the language of its capital, Susa, 
ceased to be Semitic Babylonian and 
became agglutinative. The provinces of 
the west regained their independence, 
though the memory of the empire of 
Sargon was never lost, and was again and 
again invoked in later times to enforce the 
claims of Babylonian supremacy. In 
Babylonia itself, at all events in the 
southern part of the country, Sumerian 
princes once more held rule, and the 
brilliant epoch which had witnessed the 
union of Semite and Sumerian was 
succeeded, as is generally the case in the 
East, by a long period of stagnation. 

Meanwhile, Egypt also had been passing 
through a period of high attainment in 
culture, to be followed by stagnation and 
decay. Here, too, there had been a 

_ fusion of two races. But 

CiviHsed "’hcrcas in Babylonia it had 
from Asia non-Semitic race from 

which the civilising impulse was 
derived, in Egypt it was the invaders from 
Asia who had brought with them the ele- 
ments of a higher civilisation. Later 
tradition ascribed their conquest of the 
Nile valley — without doubt, justly — ^to 
their possession of metal weapons, and 
traced their gradual progress from south 
to north. Near Edfu they had first 
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reached the Nile after their passage across 
the eastern desert, and thence they made 
their way northward, erecting a sanctuary 
at each spot where they had been vic- 
torious over their foes. 

For several centuries Egypt was divided 
into two kingdoms. It was during this 
period that the so-called “ dynastic ” 
civilisation was matured; the land was 
drained and canalised, cities were built, 
the hieroglyphic script was evolved, and 
the government organised. Eventually, 
Menes, the hereditary king of This, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Girga, 
succeeded in uniting “ the two lands ” of 
the south and north, and founding the 
first dynasty of the united monarchy. 
His own tomb has been discovered at 
Negada, north of Thebes ; those of his 
successors close to the reputed sepulchre 
of the god Osiris at Abydos, the sanctuary 
of Tliis. Tlic objects disinterred from the 
tombs prove to how high a level Egyptian 
culture had already advanced. There 
was trade with the Red Sea on the one side, 
and with the .Egean on the other, the 
obsidian of Melos being worked into 
The Bloom exquisitely shaped vases ; the 
of Euyni’s goldsmith and 

Cmlisetioo had attained to high 

perfection, and household furni- 
ture was wrought into artistic forms. A 
cursive hand had been evolved from the 
hieroglyphic signs, and massive blocks 
of granite were hewn out of the quarries 
of Assuan and floated on rafts down the 
river to This, there to be shaped for archi- 
tectural purposes. In the age of Menes 
Egyptian civilisation was already nearing 
its bloom. 

It was in the schools and workshops of 
Memphis, however, the capital of the 
united monarchy, that this bloom dis- 
played itself in all its fulness. Memphis 
had been built on an embankment won 
by Menes from the Nile, whose original 
course he had diverted into a new channel 
some seventy miles in length. Egyptian 
history thus begins with a stupendous 
work of engineering, the reality of which 
has been verified by modern English 
engineers. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that under the fourth dymasty, some 
four thousand years before our era, the 
development of mechanical science went 
hand in hand with that of art. The huge 
granite blocks used in the construction of 
the great pyramid of Gizeh were cut with 
tubular drills fitted with points of a stone 
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hard as the diamond — an instrument eleventh dynasty temple of Mentu-hotep 
which was rediscovered only when the at Thebes, was exceptionally fine. Great 
Mont Cenis tunnel was half completed, engineering works were undertaken for 
The hardest of hard stones were carved regulating and distributing the waters of 
into statuary instinct with life and jmr- the inundation and for improving the 
traiture ; indeed, one of the finest statues system of irrigation which the itolilical 
in the world is that of Khafra, the builder disturbances of the last few centuries had 
of the second pyramid at Gizeh, which is allowed to fall into decay. The Fayyum 
of a greenish diorite. The king is seated on _ ^ was reclaimed and a large 

his throne with the imperial hawk behind j, “ additional acreage of cultivalile 

his head, and the face — speaking likeness *“ land given to the Egyptian 

though it clearly is — ^vears the divine * agriculturists. But the control 

calm of an omnipotent god. So far as the of the river necessitated the control also 
sculptor’s art was concerned, its history of the regions in the south through which 
in Egypt after the age of the fourth it flowed. Egypt consequently became, 
dynasty was that of a continuous decline, for the first time, a conquering jiower ; the 
A hawk’s head of gold, with obsidian Sudan was added to the dominioirs of the 
eyes, found at Hieraconpolis, shows that Pharaoh, and the cataracts were guarded 
the goldsmith’s art was equally advanced, by strongly built fortre.sses. The armies 
A statue of King Pepi of the sixth dynasty, which had been trained in war with the 
more than life-size, and made of hammered negroes of the south, were used for service 
copper, which was found at the same place, in the north also. The de.sert, which had 
bears .similar testimony as regards work hitherto sejrarated Egypt from Asia, was 
in other metals. crossed, and the Amorites of Southern 

But with the sixth dynasty the Old Palestine were forced to send tribute to 
Empire of Egypt comes suddenly to an Thebes. 

end. Memphis became the scene of Scarabs and stone vases of the twelfth 
_ . revolution and struggles for dynasty have been met with in the 

in* th power ; the political organisa- e.xcavations at Gezer, west of J erusalem 

Feudal Singe country, which had Here, too, the tombstone of an Egyptian 

* rested on the divinely-derived of the same age has been discovered in 
autocracy of the king, was broken up, and the “ high-place ” of the city — a line of 
Egypt passed into its feudal stage. The nine great monoliths, surrounded with a 
great landowners became a feudal nobility, platform of stone, under the pavement of 
who acknowledged the authority of the which have been found the bones of 
Pharaoh in name, but ignored it in fact, infants who had been burnt or otherwise 
and even the old line of kings ceased to sacrificed to the gods of Canaan. The 
exist. The ninth and tenth dynasties high-place was that of the second city 

belonged to the provincial city of Hera- built by the Semitic settlers on the site, 

cleopolis ; but they possessed neither the the huge stone wall of which was inter- 
power nor the prestige of their predecessors, sected with towers. Objects of bronze 
and after carrying on war for several occur among the ruins of this second town 
generations with the rival princes of in harmony with the fact that the earliest 
Thebes, they too passed away. Hence- bronze of Egypt belongs to the epoch of 
forward, Thebes, which had grown up the twelfth dynasty. A knowledge of the 
around the ancient sanctuary of Amon metal, it is probable, had come alike to 
at Karnak, became the leading city in the Egypt and to Canaan from .\sia !Minor, 
valley of the Nile. . to which the first use of it has 

In the strong and capable hands of the been traced. Was it from 

three Theban dynasties which constituted . Britain that the tin was 

“ the Middle Empire,” Egypt again took brought with which the alloy 

its place in the front rank of history and was made ? The gold of Asia Minor had 
civilisation. The artistic impulse which already been transported to Egypt in the 
in the time of the Old Empire had found age of the sixth dynasty, 
expression in statuary, now turned to archi- The pottery of Asia Minor followed in 
tecture ; stately temples of stone arose all the wake of the metal trade. Before the 
over the country, adorned with sculpture second Amorite city at Gezer came to an 
and painting, the execution of which, if end, the polychrome pottery of the 
we may judge from the recently excavated Hittites, north of the Halys, had not only 
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The centres of civilisation in the third millennium B.a. and the Babylonian Empire of Sargon of Akkad» Hammurabi 
and his successors, until the eve of the Kassite and Hittite domination in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries B.Ci 
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The development of the Assyrian Empire and of the peoples and towns absorbed by its growth, from the tenti) 
century i).c. to the time of its greatest expansion in the seventh century, is illustrated in the above map. 



The empires that rose on the fall of Assyria, and its division between the Median and New Babylonian Empires, the 
whole constituting the Persian Empire until the rise of Alexander, covering the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries D.o. 

THE LATER EMPIRES OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
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made its way to Palestine, but had to a sixth dynasty replaced the older seal- 
large extent superseded the native pot- cylinder in Egypt. To the same stage 
tery of the country. It is possible that belong also the geometric designs which 
it had also influenced the arts of the distinguish the early jEgean pottery, 
islands in the (Ireek seas, .^.t all events, and which, thanks to recent discoveries, 
excavation in Crete has brought to light can now be traced back through Asia 
vases of egg-shell faience, exquisitely Minor to Elam on the east of Babylonia, 
decorated in various colours with flowers Here, M. De Morgan has found abundance 
and other conventionahsed of pottery of exactly the same character 
High Culture faience is which was manufactured in the neolithic 

p . - generally known as " Kamares ages long before the epoch of Sargon. 

ar y re e >■ name of the The second and third stages in the 

place where it was first found, and it Middle Minoan period represent the high- 
characterises the period called by Dr. water mark of Cretan civilisation. It 
Evans, " Middle Minoan II.” was then that the .splendid palaces of the 

The discovery of the highly develojred Cretan kings were first built, with their 
culture of early Crete is one of the most spacious hMls, their frescoed walls, their 
striking revelations of archeological elaborate drainage, and their luxurious 
science. There, as elsewhere in the Levant, bath-rooms. The absence of walls or forts 
a neolithic age of long duration was to protect them proves plainly that those 
succeeded by one in which copper took who built them were lords of the sea, with 
the ])lac.e of stone. The copper was in no fear of the invader before their eyes, 
great measure derived from the mines of The beautiful “ Kamares ” pottery, with 
Cy[)ras. How early the latter were which they were filled, was imitated from 
worked is shown by the fact that innumer- vessels of gold and silver, while porcelain 
able seals of cylinder shape, made in like that of Egypt was moulded into 
imitation of those of Babylonia, have been realistic figures of fish and animals and 
found ill Cyprian graves of the early „ plants, and a linear or cursive 

cojipcr age, and that these seals go back *“** script makes its appearance by 

to the ]icriod of Sargon of Akkad. One “j the side of the hieroglyphic 

of the commonest symbols engraved upon writing. But the palaces in 

them is the picture of a copper ingot, which all this magnificence and luxury had 
often accompanied by a bull’s head, w’hich been displayed were sacked and burned, 
in Crete represented a weight. We may and for a time Cretan culture passed under 
thus see in them the signets of the Cyprian eclipse. It revived again at the beginning 
exporters of the metal. of the “Late Minoan” period; the palac.es 

The conquest of Sargon of Akkad rose once more in their former .splendour, 
had carried a knowledge of Babylonian and in the south a summer villa was erected 
culture to the shores of the Mediterranean, whose walls were decorated with the 
Of this culture, the use of the seal-cylinder choicest specimens of the painter’s art. 
and of clay as a writing material formed A change had, however, come over the face 
an integral part, and wherever they are of Cretan culture. The old hieroglyphics 
found their liresence is a sure witness of had made way for linear characters similar 
Babylonian influence. The Ci'etan tab- to those used in Cyprus and at Troy ; 
lets of clay, which have been discovered bronze was taking the place of copper, and 
in such abundance in the ancient palaces the long sword was substituted for the 
of the island, thus ]roint unmistakably dirk. The pottery, moreover, had assumed 
B b 1 ni Inwards Babylonia. They make the form known as “ Mycemean,” and was 
InHuence*” f^eir earliest appearance in already beginning to degenerate. But 
in Crete "’hat Dr. Evans has termed the wealth was still abundant ; at Cnossos 
first stage in the Middle the ruler sat in state on an elaborately 
Minoan period, though the strange hiero- fashioned throne and watched the bull- 
glyiflis incised upon them go back to fights and bo.xing matches in the arena of 
the third and last stage of an earlier epoch, the theatre where slaves and captives 
This epoch, which followed the neolithic made sport for their Cretan masters. A 
age, is itself divided into three stages, .sword has been found with its pommel 
to the last of which belong the seals of formed of translucent agate, and its hilt 
button shape, whose original home was in plated with gold and engraved with 
Asia Minor, and which in the time of the delicate de.signs, while the royal draught- 
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board has been disinterred from its grave 
of centuries still brilliant with gold and 
silver, ivory and crystal, and the blue glass 
paste of which we read in the Homeric 
poems. The art displayed in some of the 
objects that have been brought to light 
was never surpassed, even in the later 
Greek world. The ivory figure of a diver. 


Grecian Art 
a Cretan 
Renaissance 


or the religious procession 
exquisitely carved on a vase of 
black steatite, declares in no 
uncertain tone that the art of 


classical Greece was but a renaissance. The 


lords of Minoan Crete, however, were no 
Greeks ; that is made clear by their }X)r- 
traits on the Egyptian monuments as well 
as by the strange composite figures of their 
religious art — combinations of a man and 
bull, of an eagle and a woman, or a winged 
cherub with a lion’s legs. 

The ^Middle Minoan ]ieriod of Crete was 
coincident with a jicriod of decay and 
foreign rule in both Babylonia and 
Egypt. The Semitic empire of Sargon 
and his son Naram-Sin was succeeded 


by a revival of Sumex'ian power and in- 
fluence. The Sumerian princes of Southern 
Babylonia made themselves independent 
or founded dynasties which claimed rule 
over the whole valley of the Euphrates. 
When the curtain ri.ses once more, it is, 
however, again a Semitic dynasty, which 
claims to have inherited the empire of 
Sargon. But the dynasty has its seat not 
in Northern Babylonia, but in the south, 
in " Ur of the Chaldees,” on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, where bodies of 
Amorites from Canaan and Bedouins from 


Arabia had long been settled. I'he dynasty 
e.xtended over five reigns and lasted for 
117 years. Numberless legal documents 
dated in the reigns of its kings have come 
down to us, and have made us well ac- 


quainted with the social life, the law and 
commerce, and religious beliefs of the time. 
The old supremacy of Babylonia inWestem 
Asia, which had once belonged to Sargon, 
_ , , . was again asserted, and Syria 
and Canaan were again laid 
. . under tribute. Gudea, the 

Sumenan high-pnest of Lagash, 
who, vassal though he was of the king 
of Ur, nevertheless exercised an almost 
independent authority, ransacked the 
whole known world for the materials for 


his buildings. Blocks of limestone and 
alabaster were brought from Palestine and 
the Lebanon, beams of cedar from the 
Gulf of Antioch, gold-dust and acacia 


from the deserts of Northern Arabia, and 
diorite from the peninsula of Sinai, while 
other costly stones were quarried in the 
Taurus Mountains and floalcd down 
the Eujihrates on rafts. About 2300 ix.c. 
Gudea was viceroy of Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, who, like his 
father, the founder of the dynasty, covered 
Babylonia with his buildings and restora- 
tions. The provinces of the emjiii'e were 
carefully organised and taxed, and part of 
a cadastral survey made by Uiimelcch. 
the governor of Canaan, for the purpose of 
taxation is still in existence. But the 
dynasty went down in disaster. Its last 
representative was captured in battle 
against the Elamites, and the lord.ship of 
Babylonia passed to the kings of Isin, 
whose dynasty lasted for 225 j’ears. 

Then evil days fell u])on Babylonia. City 
fought against city ; the Elamites raided 
it from the east, while Amorite invaders 
attacked it from the west. The Amorites 


eventually possessed themselves of the 
northern half of the country, and made 
Babylon their capital. For the first time in 


history it became the leading city in Baby- 
._. „ , Ionia, and, eventually — when 

Ci* 0° ^ kingdom of the Amorite 

CivUised Asia 'dynasty grew into an empire 
—the capital and holy city of 
the civilised Asiatic world. Marduk,' its 


patron-god, followed the fortunes of his 
city ; he, too, became the supreme 
Bel, or ” Lord,” of the Babylonian deities 
in heaven, as his vicegerent and adopted 
son, the king of Babylon, was the supreme 
lord of their worehippers upon earth. 

But it needed a long struggle before the 


new dynasty succeeded in o\'crcoming all 
rival claimants to the throne of We.stcrn 


.A-^ia. and in re-establishing the emiiirc 
of Sargon. At one time it seemed as if 
Elam were destined to take the place of 
Babylonia, and the U’ave of Semitic, 
influence which had been rolled back from 


the Elamite mountains would retreat from 


the Babylonian jilain it.self. Jiabylon was 
taken and plundered by the Elamite 
monarch, and Esagila, the temple of 
Bel-Merodach, was burnt with fire. Its 
king, Sin-muballit, disappears from his- 
tory, and his son, Hammurabi, or .\m- 
raphel, a mere boy, was set on tlie vacant 
throne as an Elamite tribuiary. At the 
.same time Southern Babylonia was trans- 
formed into another dependent state and 
given to an Elamite prince, Eri-Aku — 
called Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects 
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— who fixed his capital at Larsa. Eri- 
Aku’s father was appointed governor of 
Syria and Palestine, which had passed to 
Elam with the conquest of Babylonia. 

Hammurabi grew up and proved to be 
one of the ablest rulers that have ever 
lived. In the thirtieth year of his reign 
he felt himself strong enough to rise in 
rebellion against his Elamite suzerain. 
The forces of Elam were overthrown in 
a dccisir'e battle, and Larsa forced to 
surrender. Once more Babylonia was 
united under a Semitic king, whose autho- 
rity was acknowledged as far as the shores 
of "the Mediterranean. Indeed, Hammu- 
rabi seems never to have forgotten his 
.'^moi'ite descent, and on one of his 
monuments found in Northern Jlesopo- 
tamia the only title he bears is that of 
“ King of the land of the Amorites.” 

With the j-estoralion of pence and the 
consolidation of his power, Hammurabi 
set himself to the work of reorganising 
and administering the provinces of his 
empire. Nothing seems to have been 
either too great or too small to escape 
the notice of the king. Numerous letters 
„ . . of his, written by his owm 

ammura i survived tO US, 

“ much pains to investigate a 

complaint of bribery or oppression on 
the part of a petty official as he did to 
inquire into the administration of the 
Crown lands or the discipline of the 
standing army. The compilation of the 
great code of laws, which was henceforth 
to be obeyed throughout Western Asia, was 
his work. Babylonian law, like English 
law, was “ judge-made,” and its codifica- 
tion was at once a desirable and a difficult 
task. One of the most remarkable points 
about the code is its purely secular 
character ; the gods may be invoked in 
the introduction and peroration, but in 
the code it.self it is the civil law as laid 
down by the judges and sanctioned by 
the authority of the king that is alone 
regarded. Equally remarkable is the way 
in which the old law of blood-revenge is 
superseded in it by a system of fixed 
legal penalties, which can be inflicted only 
by the judge after full and impartial trial. 

The publication of the code was doubt- 
less .suggested by the efforts Hammu- 
rabi was called upon to make for the sup- 
pre.<sion of crime, and more especially 
the .acts of brigandage, to which the 
intestine troubles of Babylonia had given 
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rise. But it was also part of a literary 
revival which characterises the age of 
Hammurabi as it had characterised the 
age of Sargon. The great Chaldaean Epic 
of Gilgamesh was composed, embodying 
older poems or traditions, other literary 
works were re-edited or published for 
the first time, astronomical and medical 
, . treatises were compiled, com- 

4 000 mentaries were writteir upon 

. the earlier literature of the 
Years Ago ^ j j. 

country, and grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and reading books were drawn 
up to facilitate the study of Sumerian. 
Learned men as well as poets and lawyers 
were welcomed at the court, and the 
libraries of Babylonia were again stocked 
with books on clay. Foremost among these 
were collections of the letters which passed 
between the king and his high officials. 

The iong reign of Hammurabi wa,5 
followed by that of his son, Samsu-iluna, 
who, like his .successor Abishu, made vain 
attempts to .suppress a revolt which had 
broken out in the marshy lands at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, where the Aramaean 
tribe of Kalda, or Chaldaeans, afterwards 
settled. Here an independent dynasty 
established itself which, on the fall of the 
house of Hammurabi, may have succeeded 
in making itself master of the whole of 
Babylonia. This did not happen, how- 
ever, until the death of Samsu-ditana, 
the third successor of Abishua. His power 
had been weakened, if not shattered, by 
an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
from Cappadocia, when it seems probable 
that Babylon itself was captured and its 
temple despoiled. 

The kings of “ the sea-coast ” did not long 
enjoy their possession of the disunited and 
tottering kingdom. Wild Kassite hordes 
poured down upon the Babylonian plain 
from the mountains of Elam, and 
eventually founded a dynasty at Babylon, 
which lasted for 576 years. But the 
spell of Babylonian culture soon passed 
_ . . over the semi-barbarous con- 

Barbar,.ns q^g^ors ; the Kassite kings 

Bab loa’ oecame Babylonian in manners 
^ and customs, even in language 
and names. Their foreign origin, how- 
ever, was never forgotten, and in spite 
of intermarriages with the Semites of 
Assyria and of Babylonia itself, their 
right to the inheritance of Sargon of 
Akkad was never fully recognised. Like 
the Hanoverians in England, their “ right 
divine ” was rejected, and with the rise 
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of the Kassite dynasty the deification of 
the Babylonian monarch comes practi- 
cally to an end. 

One result of the fall of the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty and the Ka-ssite conquest 
was the loss of the Babylonian empire 
in the west. It is true that Babylon still 
claimed to be mistress of western Asia, and 
the Tell el-Amarna letters are 

, “ ^ witness that even when Ca- 

Loses its i. j 1 

Foreign Power Egyp- 

tian province, Babylonia was 

still ready to intrigue with its inhabitants 
against their new masters. But, politically, 
Syria and Pale.stine were never again to 
be Babylonian until the day came when 
Nebuchadnezzar restored the old glories 
of his fatherland and created the second 
Babylonian empire. Babylon, indeed, 
continued to be the sacred city of Asiatic 
civilisation ; it was revered as the vener- 
able fountain-head of Asiatic culture and 
theology, but its political supremacy- 
was gone. Babylonian influence ceases to 
be a living principle outside the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and the Babylo- 
nian culture of Western Asia and in the 
lands of the Mediterranean becomes 
merely the inheritance of the past. 

In Babylonia itself the Kassite conquest 
completed the work of unifying the Semitic 
and Sumerian elements in the population 
which had been begun under the Ham- 
murabi dynasty. Thenceforward there 
is only one people, the Babylonians of 
later history, outwardly Semitic, though 
inwardly Sumerian. The language is 
Semitic, but, like English, profoundly modi- 
fied by the foreign element ; the religion 
is also Semitic, but its roots lie far back 
in Sumerian animism. The spirits of the 
ancient cult pass into human deities, 
in accordance with the Semitic belief 
that man was made in the image of the 
gods, and conversely the gods revealed 
themselves in the image of man. The 
changes that thus passed over the map 
„ . . of Western Asia were reflected 

Barbanans ^ 

g . Pharaohs of the Middle Empire 
had shown how the desert 
which separated them from Asia could 
be crossed, and the lesson was soon learnt 
by their enemies. The Semites of Canaan 
and Arabia descended upon Egypt and 
founded the three successive dynasties 
known as Hyksos, or Shepherd, which 
lasted for more than 500 years. Like the 
Kassites in Babylonia, they were rude 


warriors armed with the bow and un- 
skilled in the arts of life when they fir.st 
poured over Egypt like a flood. Its cities 
were sacked and destroyed, and its temples 
profaned ; but, like the Kassites. they, 
too, soon passed under the spoil of a 
higher civilisation. The Hyksos court 
became outwardly Egyptian, the kings 
assumed the old titles, and even gare 
themselves Egyptian names. Science and 
literature were patronised, and one of 
the Egyjitian works on mathematics 
that has come down to us was written for 
a Hyksos Pharaoh ; but, as in Babjdonia, 
so also in Egypt, the foreign origin of the 
new line of kings was never forgotten. 
Up to the last they were compelled to 
garrison it like a foreign country ; and 
them igQqrL was fixed in the Delta, where 
could- touch with their kinsmen 
• Asia. 

As lopi; a^-thc Hyksos rule lasted 
/^fi^y^E'^Waisi ap- appanage of Canaan. 
\ The desert ceased to be a dividing line 
\lietwEeiT' the two countries, just as in 
T'^man days the English Channel ceased 
to'dSe a- dividing line between Normandy 
..n » t. and its English province. The 
^r/°****^ Semites of .Canaan passed to 
and fro across it , and, like 


Ruled 
in Egypt 


Abraham, found a welcome at 
the court of their Hyksos kinsfolk. That 
a Hebrew like Joseph should ri.se to be 
Vizier was no marvel ; nor was it strange 
that he should reduce the native popula- 
tion to a slate of serfdom, and thereby 
strengthen the power of their Hyksos 
masters. 

But through all the centuries of Hyksos 
domination the Egyptians were awaiting 
their opportunity for revolt. Tradition 
averred that the. opportunity was given 
by an attack on the native religion. 
The religious passions of the people of 
Upper Egypt were aroused, and the Prince 
of Thebes headed the insurrection. For 
five generations the struggle was carried 
on ; it ended in the c.\])ulsipn of the 
foreigner and the foundation of the native 
eighteenth dynasty by Ahmes I., about 
1600 B.c. 

The war which had been begun in Egypt 
was carried into Asia. Under Ahmes and 
his .successors Canaan was made an 
Egyptian province, and the V)oundarics 
of the Egyptian empire were fixed at the 
banks of the Euphrates anrl the range.-: 
of the Taurus. The campaigns of 
Thothmes III. brought boundless spoil 
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and numberless captives to Egypt, while 
the gold-mines which were opened in the 
eastern desert made it the California of 
the ancient world. Maritime trade was 
encouraged, and Cyprus and Crete paid 
tribute to the Pharaoh. Even at distant 
Mycenre, on the mainland of Greece, 
plaques of porcelain were imported from 
_ „ Egyirt to adorn the palace of 

Egypt Re-Uses it^Vulers. Gifts camc from 
of\m “fr* Assyria which the 

° ™ Egyptian courtiers construed 

into tribute. In the south the Sudan 
was once more conquered, and Egyptian 
temples were erected on the banks of the 
Upper Nile. 

But the Asiatic empire of Egypt brought 
with it the destruction of the dynasty 
to which it owed its origin. The court 
liecame Asiatised. The Pharaohs married 
Asiatic wives, and filled the high places 
of state with Asiatic officials. Eventually 
a king arose who attempted to overthrow 
the national faith of which he was the 
official guardian, and to substitute for it 
a kind of pantheistic monotheism. He 
changed his own name from that of 
Anion-hotep to Khu-n-Aten, “the bril- 
liance of the .solar disc ” — the visible 
symbol of the new deity — and for the 
first time in history there was persecution 
for religion’s sake. But the priesthood of 
Thebes were too powerful for the king. 
He was forced to quit Thebes and build 
n new capital further north, at Tel lel- 
Amarna, where he gave daily lectures 
on the articles of his creed, and erected a 
temijle to Aten, as U'ell as a palace for 
himself, gorgeous with statues and 
frescoes, and glittering with gilded bronze. 

The archives of Thebes were moved at 
the same time to the foreign office of the 
new city, where their discovery in 18S7 
brought about a complete revolution in 
our conrc})tions of ancient Oriental history. 
They consist of letters and despatches 
written in cuneiform characters and the 
Education Babylonian language on tablets 
in the * ” prove that the 

* IT... culture of Western A.sia was so 
thoroughly Babylonian that 
even the Egyptian Government had to 
correspond with its own officials in the 
foreign language and script. They also 
]irovc liow widely diffused education mu.st 
have been. Not only were the educated 
classes of Canaan, including ladies, able 
to read and write in Babylonian cunei- 
form ; it was also the common medium 
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of educated intercourse throughout the 
eastern world. Not only the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon, but the kings of the 
Hittites and Cappadocia, of Mesopotamia 
and the coast of Asia Minor used it as 
well. The roads must have been kept in 
good order, for the posts were constantly 
passing to and fro along them. So, too, 
were the commercial travellers, for whose 
benefit a system of international law- 
had been organised. 

Canaan was governed much as India is 
governed to-day. There w'ere protected 
states as well as cities under Egyp- 
tian governors. From time to time 
Egyptian high commissioners traversed 
the country, which was garrisoned partly 
by native troops, partly by a small force 
of Egyptians. Bodies of Bedouins were 
in the service of the petty princes 
and governors, together with numbers 
of Hittite freelances, who sold their 
services to the highest bidder. In later 
days W'hen the authority of the home 
Government was growing weak, these 
hired troops and their paymasters fought 
with one another, and endless were the 
_ complaints brought before the 

» Egyptian king by one governor 

to Indio against another. The vassal 
king of Jerusalem, who seems 
to have been of Hittite origin, was especi- 
ally clamorous, and also especially urgent 
that Egyptian troops should be sent to 
his help. 

But the Egyptian Government w-as 
already involved in difficulties at home. 
Civil and religious war was breaking out 
in Egypt itself, and when Khu-n-Aten died, 
leaving only daughters behind him, the 
doom of the eighteenth dynasty was 
sealed. A few short reigns followed, and 
then the nineteenth dynasty was founded 
in the person of Ramses I., about 1350 b.c. 
It represented the national reaction against 
the Canaanite and the foreigner who had 
captured Khu-n-Aten and his court. The 
Asiatic strangers were driven from the 
country or reduced to serfdom, and the 
high offices of state were again held by 
native Egyptians. The Asiatic provinces 
of Egypt had been lost, and it was neces- 
sary to reconquer them. To this task 
Seti I., the son of Ramses I., accordingly 
set himself, and when he was succeeded 
by his son, Ramses II., Canaan was once 
more a province of Egypt. North of 
Canaan, however, the Syrian province had 
fallen into the hands of the Hittites, who 
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had established their southern capital at that Ramses HI., the second king ot the 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, and were threaten- dynasty, had to face than that whicli had 
ing Canaan itself. The struggle for its invaded Egypt half a century hefore. 
posse-ssion was long and strenuous, but at While the Libyans again entered the 
last, in the twenty-first year of Ramses, valley of the Nile from ihf! west, the 
the two antagonists, weary and exhausted, Philistines of Crete, the Danaans of Asia 
agi'eed to come to terms. A treaty was Minor, and other Greek and Asiatic tribes, 
drawn up, offensive and defensive, recog- forced their way through the Hittitc terri- 
nfsing the e.xisting boundaries of the two t’ w Syria, and moved 

empires, and providing for the pardon and ^ southward, jjartly on land, 

return from exile of all political offenders, partly bysoa. After defeating 

The rest of Ramses’ long reign of sixty- * the Libyans, Ramses marched 

seven yeai's was mainly spent in covering into Canaan; the invaders were or-erthro\vn 
Egypt with his buildings or in restoring in battle, and pursued northwards to the 
and usurping the monuments of his pre- harbour where they had stationed tlicir 
dece.ssors. Of all his own monuments, the fleet. Here a great maritime struggle 
most famous is Abu-Simbel, in Nubia, took place, which ended in complete 
where a temple has been carved out of a victory for the Egyptians. The shi[is of 
mountain. Among the cities built by him the enemy were destroyed, and vast 
were Ramses and Pithom in the Delta, numbers of prisoners taken. On its way 
at which the Israelites were cornpelled to back to Egr'pt, various Canaaiiitish towns 
toil. surrendered or were captured ; among 

Ramses 11. was succeeded by his son them were. Hebron and Jerusalem. The 
Meneptah. The death of the “ Grand entrance of the Israelites into Canaan 
Monarque ” of Egyptian history was the cannot have taken jjlace long after this 
signal for attack on the part of the sur- event. 

rounding nations. The Libyans from the Ramses III. was the last of tlie native 
Th G a overran the Delta, while Egyptian conquerors. His immediate suc- 
e ran ships filled with Achjeans and ces.sors became little more than pujiiiets in 
of°E*y^t* Lycians and other tribes of the hands of the high-]>riests of Thebes, 
° the eastern basin of the Medi- and when a strong Pharaoh again a]> 

terranean invaded the coast. Rut in the peared on the throne it was in the jierson 
fifth year of Meneptah the threatened of Sheshonk or Shishak L, the founder of 
destruction of Egyptian civilisation was the twenty-second dyirasty and chief of 
averted by a decisive victory which he the Libyan bodyguard. But for many 
gained over the invading hordes. The centuries Egypt ceased to be a factor in 
Libyans and their allies were practically international politics ; its influence did 
exterminated. It was under the cover of not extend beyond its own natural confines, 
this Libyan invasion that the Israelites — and it needed all its strength to i^rotect 
called Israelii on a monument of the itself against the negro princes of tlic 
Pharaoh — ^would seem to have escaped Sudan. One of them eventually o\’erran 
from their Egyptian taskmasters ; the Egypt, and plundered Memphis, while 
land of Goshen was deserted, and three another succeeded in permanently occupy- 
years later we find its pasturage handed ing the country, and establishing a 
over to Edomite herdsmen. dynasty of Ethiopian kings. The Ethiopian 

But neither the Egyptian monarchy nor conquest was followed by the Assyrian 
the dynasty that ruled it recovered from conquest ; for a time Assyrian satraps 
the blow which the barbarians from the collected tribute in the cities 

west and north had dealt it. Its Asiatic of Egypt and Assyrian armies 

empire was lost for ever, and the frontier _ .. ruthlessly suppressed revolts 
cities of Canaan which guarded the entrance ' * against the foreign rule. In 662 

to Asia fell into the hands of Philistine b.c. Thebes — the No-Amon of the Old 
pirates’from Crete. The nineteenth dynasty Testament —was sacked and burnt, and the 
perished from decay, and after a short ancient capital of Egypt lived thence- 
interval of anarchy was followed by the forward upon its past fame. MMien Egypt 
twentieth. recovered its independence under Psam- 

Once more Egypt was called upon to metichus and his successors of the twenty- 
repel an attack of the northern tribes, sixth dynasty, the seat of jiower wa.= 
But it tvas a more formidable confederacy transferred permanently to the north. 
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For five centuries — from the age of 
Ramses III. to that of the Ethiopian 
Tirhakah — Egypt thus remained outside 
the sphere of international politics, in a 
sort of backwater of the world’s history. 
Babylonia was in like condition ; the 
leadership had passed to other lands and 
younger raees. At first it was the Hittites 
jj. who promised to become the 
leading peojilc in Western Asia. 
° . .® With their yellow skins, protru- 

‘ ‘ si^’c jaw.s, and beardless faces 

they descended from Cappadocia and the 
Taurus fountains upon the fertile plains of 
Syria, and at an early date had possessed 
themselves of Carchemish, which com- 
manded the ford over the Eu] jhrates and the 
high-road of commerce from east to west. A 
kindred race founded a monarchy— that of 
Mitani — in Northern llcsojiotamia, where 
in the age of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty they became so powerful as to 
be allowed to many into the Royal house 
of the Pharaohs. Long before this the 
Hittites had invaded Babylonia, and heljred 
to overthrow the dynasty of Hammu- 
rabi, but it was not until the fifteenth 
century before our era that they founded 
an empire, which c.Ntended to the coasts of 
the Greek seas, and bid fair to make 
Canaan what the Assyrians called it, a 
“ Hittitc land.” Under Khattu-sil 1. and 
his successors the larger part of Asia Minor 
was transformed into a confederacy of 
vassal states ; Hittite .soldiers poured 
southward through the passes of the 
Taurus, and the [lossession of Syria and 
Palestine was disputed with the Pharaohs 
of Egypt. The way had already been 
prepared by the Hittite freelances, who 
had hired their services to the Egyptian 
Government and the petty jirinces of 
Canaan ; as the pou’er of Egypt declined 
the regular forces of the “ great king of the 
Hittites ” followed iji their rear, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes was made, the 
southern capital of his empire. The old 
„ . Hittitc capital at Boghaz Koi, 

north of the Halys, became one 
Em ire" * chief cities of the world; 

strong walls of stone, wide 
in circuit, enclosed stately palaces and 
temples, which contained libraries of clay 
books inscribed in cuneiform characters, 
and written sometimes in the Assyrian 
language, sometimes in that of the Hittites 
themselves. A knowledge of the cunei- 
form script had doubtless been communi- 
cated to the Hittites by the Assyrian 
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colonies which had been planted in the 
heart of Cappadocia as early as the age 
of Hammurabi, the ruins of one of 
which have been found at Kara Eyuk, near 
Kaisariyeh. It was the mineral wealth of 
Asia Minor that had attracted the colonists 
and raiders of A.ssyria and Babylonia ; the 
gold of the sixth Egyptian dynasty was 
already derived from its mines. 

For a time the Hittites dominated the 
civilised world of the East. Their armies 
marched to Lydia, and carried their art 
and culture to Greek lands. The culture 
itself was of Babylonian origin, but had 
been modified in a peculiar fashion. Just 
as the cuneifoim signs of Babylonia super- 
seded the native hieroglyphs, except for 
monumental purposes, so, too, the native 
art had to give way before the artistic 
conceptions of the Babylonians, and even 
the old fetish worship of the country was 
replaced by the anthropomorphic divini- 
ties of Babylon. The Greek centaur and 
the' winged horse Pegasus came from 
Babjdonia to the West through Hittite 
intermediaries. A treaty between Ram- 
ses 11. and the Hittite king marks the 
_ extreme limit of the Hittite 

“ . advance. It is probable that 

the irruption of the northern 
tribes, which overthrew the 
foreign power of Egypt and sapped its 
internal forces, also broke up the Hittite 
empire. Isolated fragments of this empire 
alone survived ; there was never again, a 
“ great king ” who could summon his 
vassals from the furthest bounds of Asia 
Minor, and treat on equal terms with one 
of the mightiest of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 

It was to the movement of the northern 
tribes that the downfall of Cretan civilisa- 
tion seems also to have been due. The 
maritime supremacy of Crete was lost ; 
pirates landed from the. north and 
destroyed its palaces, and the dynasty of 
Minos passed away. The period at which 
this took jrlacc is coeval with that known 
as “ Mycenaan,” when a peculiar class of 
pottery was spread over the ^gean world, 
and when artists from the Greek seas made 
goblets and vases for the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Khu-n-Aten, and painted the 
floors of his palace at Tell el-Amama 
with naturalistic scenes. A century or two 
later half-civilised Dorians, speaking the 
Greek language, streamed southward from 
their northern homes ; Mycenae, Sparta, 
Crete, all alike were overwhelmed, and the 
old Minoan culture was lost and forgotten. 




THE LATER EMPIRES 

PHCENFCIA, ISRAEL, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


^HE break-up of the powers that had 
^ so long been supreme in the Oriental 
world was the opportunity of Canaan. 
At first it seemed as if Canaan, the battle- 
field of the nations, would itself be swal- 
lowed up in the cataclysm. The Israelites, 
fresh from their desert training, and 
moulded into a compact nationality hy 
the legislation of Sinai and Kadesh, after 
an unsuccessful endeavour to invade 
Canaan from the south, overran the coun- 
try east of the Joi'dan, and then forced 
their way into the plains and mountains 
of the West. The Canaanites, weakened 
by intestine feuds and the long war 
between Egypt and the Hittite.s, were in no 
condition to resist them ; city after city 
fell into the hands of the rude desert tribes, 
and for a while became a deserted ruin. 
The native Canaanites retreated into the 
north or to the coastland of Phoenicia, 
or else made terms with the 


Fhcenicia- 
Becomes 
a Power 


invaders, and, as time went on, 
intermarried with them. The 


population of the coast had always 
been more maritime than agricultural; 
now' they turned entirely to their sea 
trade. There were no longer either Cretan 
or Egyptian fleets to bar their enterprise, 
and the Greek seas soon pa,ssed into the 
possession of the Phoenician merchant- 
men. The murex was discovered with its 
purple dye, and Tyre and Sidon, with their 
companion cities, grew rich with the 
development of their trade. Phoenicia 
became the centre of the carrying trade 
of the civilised world, the intermediary 
between East and West. The art and 
culture of A.sia was carried as far as Spain 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, Phoenician 
colonies were founded on the shores of 
Africa and Europe, and a new art aro.se 
in which Assyrian, Egyptian, and Asiatic 
elements were mingled together, without, 
however, any attempt at originality. The 
old amber trade from the Baltic to the 


head of the Adriatic i>a.ssed into Phoenician 
hands ; so, too, did the trade in Briti.sh 
tin, which travelled overland to Jlassilia, 
the modern Marseilles. 

Tyre, secure in its insular position, took 
the lead among the Phoenician cities. 
_ Under Abibal and his son, 

Hiram I., its temple of Mel- 
T<i» j karth, its royal palace, and its 
" ^ fortifications, were rebuilt and 

enlarged, and the simpler Phoenicitm 
alphabet rejrlaced the cumbrous cuneiform. 
Along with the change of script went a 
change in the literary language; the native 
language of Canaan— Hebrew, as we .should 
call it — was substituted for Assyrian, and 
papyrus and parchment for the clay tablet. 

The development of Israelitish power 
was synchronous with that of Phoenicia. 
An abortive attempt to establish an 
Israelitish monarchy liad been made by 
Abimelech, but the tribes were not yet 
ripe for organised union. This wa.s forced 
upon them by the Philistine conquest of 
the country ; resistance to the “ un- 
circumci.sed ” foreigner from Crete de- 
veloped first a feeling ot common origin 
and worshij), and then of the necessity for 
a leader in war. The destruction of the 
national sanctuary at Shiloh, with its 
priesthood and archives, removed what 
might have been a I'ival to the royal 
authority ; Saul, indeed, fell in the 
struggle with the enemy, but under David 
and his able general, Joab, the Philistines 
were not only driven back, but compelled 
_ . to acknowledge the supremacy 
Em" ror Hebrew king. WitVi an 

ofu'ae^ army behind him, composed 
partly of foreign mercenaries, 
David found himself strong enough not 
only to weld the Israelitish tribes into a 
monarchical state, but to create an empire 
which extended as far as the Euphrates. 
There was no other power in Western Asia 
to dispute his progress ; Egypt and the 
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Hittites were alike effete; so were the 
Babylonians ; and the Aramaeans of ^leso- 
potamia had successfully blocked the 
Assyrian advance. 

The consolidation of the kingdom, begun 
by David, was completed by his son 
Solomon. Jerusalem had already been 
made a capital ; now a new central 
, ,, sanctuary was erected in it, 

* built bv the king and attachecl 
Ended ^ chapel to the royal 

))alace. As in Ass3'ria, the king 
took the place of the high-jrricst. Alliance 
was made with T3're, and the Israclitish 
trcasuiy was replenished with the wealth 
which Tyrian trade heljjed to pour into it. 
But the. extravagance of the king knew 
no bounds. Taxation was increased until 
the freemen of Israel began to murmur, 
and the subject territories to rebel. 
Bxpenditui'c was for the most jrart on 
jxilaces and similar luxuries, wliich Irrought 
the state but little profit, and foreign 
loans were as yet unknown. When 
Solomon died, the empire was already 
breaking in pieces, and discontent was 
seething at home. M’ithout his ijrcstige 
and exi)erienco, liis son Rehoboam failed 
to meet it ; the northern tribes burst into 
revolt, and fiom thenceforth a kingdom of 
Israel stood Iry the side of that of Judah. 
Of the empire of David all that was left 
were Edom, which was kept by Judah, 
and Jloab, which went with Israel. Five 
3’cars later, the Eg3'ptian Pharaoh Shi.shak 
invaded Judali ; Jerusalem was taken, its 
jialace burned and its archives destroyed. 
Its short dream of political power was 
gone for ever ; thenceforward it was in the 
world of religion, and not of politics, that 
its influence was to be felt. 

The ])olitical stage was thus cleared 
for the advent of Assyria. And for many 
centuries .Assyria had been prepiaring 
itself for its future work. At first it had 
been merely the district surrounding 
the deified city of Assur, now Kala 
. Sherghat, on the western bank 

f of the Tigris. The. names of 
Assylli ° early kings and high-priests 

who had founded or repaired 
the Temjile of Ashur were remembered 
down to later days, and from the first it 
had been a stronghold of the Semite. 
For man 3’ centuries it had been included 
in the Bab3’lonian empire, and a letter of 
Hammurabi refers to the troops who 
were stationed there. With the Kassite 
conquest of Babylonia, Assyria recovered 
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its independence and the high-priest 
became a king. The sources of his power 
lay in the north ; there Nineveh had been 
built at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Upper Zab, and communication was kept 
up, nol only with Southern Armenia, but 
even with the colonies in distant Cappa- 
docia. Bronze, of which the earliest 
known examples have been found in Asia 
Minor, was imported into Palestine and 
Egypt on the one side, and into Assyria 
on the other, and the horse followed in 
the wake of bronze. 

From the outset, the Ass3’rian was a 
trader rather than an agriculturist. 
Circumstances forced him to be a soldier 
as well. The need of keeping the road to 
the north open obliged A.s.syria to be from 
the first a military kingdom, and the 
neighbourhood of the Kurdish mountains, 
with their wild and thievi.sh population, 
kept the A.s.syrian troops constantly 
employed. The power of the Assyrian 
kings, like that of the kings of the northern 
kingdom of Israel, rested on the army ; 
they were, in fact, military commanders 
who owed their authority to a successful 
rer'olt from Babylonia. Hence 

ssyna Assyria the head of the state 

f i»**k**i king, and not, as in 

o a y oa a . while the 

Babylonian monarch was subordinate to 
the priesthood, the Assyrian monarch 
was himself the high- priest. Like J ahveh 
in Israel, Ashur in Assyria was a “ Lord 
of Hosts ” ; without wife or child, he led 
the Assyrian armies to victory, and 
destroyed those who would not acknow- 
ledge his name. 

Babylonia was long reluctant to recog- 
nise the independence of its rebellious 
vassal. Burnaburiash, the Babylonian 
king, in his letters to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, still claims sovereignty over the 
northern kingdom. But facts were too 
strong for theories, and finally, in the 
thirteenth century before our era, Tiglath- 
In-aristi, or Tukulti-Ninib I., king of 
Ass3'ria, took the sacred city of Babylon 
by storm and had himself crowned king 
of Babylonia. His father, Shalmaneser I., 
the builder of Calah near Nineveh, about 
1300 B.C., had carried on campaign after 
campaign against the Aramjeans and 
Hittites, and had brought Northern 
Mesopotamia under his rule. 

For seven years, Tiglath-In-aristi was 
lord of Babylon. Then a conspiracy was 
formed against him at home ; he was 




IN THE DAYS OF ASSYRIA'S GREATNESS: A KING ISSUING FROM HIS PALACE 
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assassinated in his palace, and one of his 
sons seized the crown. A Babylonian 
king of the Kassite dynasty once more sat 
on the Babylonian throne. But the 
political prestige of Babylonia had de- 
parted. From thenceforth Assyria, and not 
Babylonia, was the ruling power in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
sceptre had passed from the mi.xed people 
of Bab3donia to the. purer Semites of 
Assyria. 

Under Tiglath-pileser I., in iioo B.C., 
Assyria resumed its career of foreign 
conquest. The nations of Northern A.sia 
Minor were driven back from the Assyrian 
provinces which adjoined Capjjadocia, 
the Armenian highlands were harassed by 
Assyrian armies, and the command of the 
high-road from Mesoiiotamia to Palestine 
was transferred to Assj'rian hands. From 
the Phoenician coast the Assyrian king 
sailed out to sea in a ship of Arvad, and 
there he received presents from the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, which included a 
crocodile and a hippopotamus. Perhaps 
these were intended for a zoological 
garden, since the king had established 
. . botanical gardens at A.shur 

The Assyrian Nineveh, planted with the 

trees and shrubs of foreign 

“ lands. An attempt to invade 

Babylonia was unsucce.ssful, and the imme- 
diate followers of Tiglath-]rilcscr do not 
seem to have been gifted with high military 
qualities. At all er-ents for several genera- 
tions the armies of Assyria remained at 
home, and by the capture of the Assyrian 
fortresses at the fords of the Euphrates 
the Aramreans once more barred the 
way to the West. Palestine, accordingly, 
vvhich had been threatened bj' the Assyrian 
advance, was allowed a respite ; oppor- 
tunity was given for the founding of 
David’s cnqrire, and the merchants of 
Nineveh were compelled to leave the 
trade of the Mediterranean in the hands 
of the Phoenicians. 

Under Ashurnasirpal II., who ruled 
B.c. 883-S58, the Assyrian lion again 
awoke. Year after year the .'V.s.syrian 
army marched out of the gates of Nineveh, 
carrying ruin with it wherever it went. 
The campaigns were largely of the char- 
acter of raids ; their chief object was 
plunder. But they not only filled 
Nineveh with the wealth of other lands 
and made the name of Assyria one of 
terror; thej' also trained the .Assyrian 
army itself so that it became well-nigh 
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irresistible. East, west and north it 
made its way, and the ruthlessness of its' 
king — the cruellest of a cruel race — 
mai'ked its track with fire and blood. 

Ashumasirpal’s son and successor, 
Shalmaneser II., who reigned b.c. 858-823, 
maintained the military traditions of his 
■father. But, unlike his father, he aimed 
_ at something more than mere 

E i raiding. The conquered lands 

* p **. were placed under Assyrian 

» mpire governors and required to pay 
tribute, which was also exacted from the 
vassal princes who had submitted to the 
rule of Ashur. We can thus speak 
once more cf an Assyrian empire, which 
had a more permanent character than that 
of Shalmaneser I. or Tiglath-pileser I. 
And with the establishment of the empire 
was associated a commercial policy. Every 
effort \yas made to open and keep the 
high-road to the Mediterranean ; the 
Phoenician cities were made tributary, 
and for the first time Palestine became 
an Assyrian battle-ground. Its posses- 
sion meant the supremacy of Assyria in 
Western Asia, and therewith its com- 
mercial .supremacy in the civilised world. 

In B.c. 853 Shalmaneser met at Karkar 
a confederacy of the Sj^rian states, which 
had been formed against him by the 
king of Hamath. Damascus was repre- 
sented in it as well as “ Ahab of Israel ” ; 
Arabs, Ammorites and Phoenicians had 
also sent their chariots and infantry. 
The battle ended in favour of the As- 
syrians, but Shalmaneser found himself 
too much weakened to pursue his advan- 
tage. Four years later he returned to 
the attack, and once more the Hamathites 
and their allies were, defeated. The 
conquest of Syria, however, proved more 
difficult than he had anticipated, and 
even when he led 120,000 picked troops 
of Assyria against Ben-Hadad of Da- 
mascus, in B.c. 845, the result was a 
drawn battle. But events fought for 
. . him in the West. Ben-Hadad 

Gains** was murdered by Hazael, and 
throne of Ahab usurped 
by Jehu. When the As- 
syrian forces again appeared, in B.c. 841, 
there was no longer the formidable 
league of a few years earlier to oppose it. 
Hazael was besieged in Damascus ; Jehu 
paid homage, and sent tribute by his 
ambassadors, whose portraits are sculp- 
tured on an obelisk of black marble 
now in the British Museum [see page 1664]. 
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The other campaigns of Shalmaneser 
were directed partly against the Armenian 
highlands of the north, from which it was 
always possible for the invader to swoop 
down upon Assyria, partly against the 
Hittites on the Orontes and in Cilicia, 
who stood in the way of his schemes for 
creating an Assyrian province in Syria. But 
, , before the schemes could be 

a maneser s king grew too 

Son Revolts 

and Reigns i r i - 

command of his armies was 
entrusted to a general, and intrigue and 
conspiracy began at home. First Ashur, 
the ancient capital, then Nineveh and 
the neighbouring cities, revolted under 
his son Ashur-dan-pal, and for five 
years a rival prince reigned over 
the divided monarchy. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the military abilities of another 
son, Samsi - Raman (Shamslii - Adad), 
and the veteran soldiers who followed 
him, the revolt was at last put down ; 
Nineveh was taken and the rebel king 
perished in the ruins of his palace. 
Shalmaneser died shortly afterwards, and 
Samsi-Raman TV. was proclaimed his 
successor. He reigned for thirteen years, 
the earlier of which were occupied in 
campaigns against Armenia and the 
Medes, who for the first time appear on 
the horizon of Asiatic history, while the 
later years were distinguished by a suc- 
cessful invasion of Babylonia. 

His son .Adad-nirari IV. once more 
turned his attention- to the West. The 
policy of Shalmaneser was resumed, and 
an Assyrian army again entered Syria. 
Damascus surrendered, and its king, Jlarih, 
purchased safety by submission and 
tribute. 

But a new power had risen out of the 
north. While the Assyrians had been 
engaged in repressing the raiding ten- 
dencies of the semi-barbarous Aryan 
Medes on the eastern side of their teiri- 
tories a new dynasty had established 
. . itself in Armenia, on the shores 

Aimeaiaa j^ake Van, full of life and 
energy and eager to adopt all 
»»yMa jjjg habits of Assyrian 

civilisation. The cuneiform script of 
Assyria was introduced in a modified 
form; cities and palaces were built in 
imitation of those of A.ssyi ia ; Assyrian 
art was adapted to the older art of the 
country ; above all, an army was formed 
modelled after that of the Assyrian 
kings. From their capital, on the site 


of the modern Van, the Armenian sove- 
reigns went forth to conquer and to 
establish an empire which cxlendcd from 
Lake Urumiya on the east to Caj-ipadocia 
on the west, and robbed Assyi-ia of its 
fairest provinces in the north. The 
descendants of Ashurnasirpal and Shal- 
maneser were in no position to resist the 
new force that had thus suddenly grown 
up beside them. They became feebler 
every year, and the revolt of Ashur in 
B.c. 763 brought matters to a crisis. The 
revolt spread to the provinces of the 
empire, and an expedition against Arpad 
in B.c. 754 was the last expiring effort of 
the old regime. Eight years later the 
army itself rebelled ; the reigning king, 
Ashui'-nirari II., disappeared from the 
scene, and on the 13th of lyyar, or April, 
B.c. 745, a military adventurer, Pulu, or 
Pul, .seized the crown and a.s.sumed the 
name of Tiglath-pilcser IV. 

Tiglath-pilescr, the founder of the 
later Assyrian empire, was a man of 
unusual ability and military skill. His 
first task was to reorgairisc the kingdom, 
his ne.xt to create an army which, by the 
p . help of superior di.scijdine and 

“ L . arms, should become an irre- 
sistible engine of war. A.ssyria 
was m a perilous condition. 
In the north it was threatened by the 
.Armenians; westward its road to the 
Mediterranean had been cut off ; to the 
south, Babylonia was restless and menac- 
ing ; while the Mcde.s on the east took 
advantage of its weakness to recommence 
their r^aids. The new ruler of Assyria had 
not even the prestige of Ijirth and descent ; 
his title had not been legitimised by the 
priestliood of Babylon, and the Assyrians 
had just tasted the pleasures of a successful 
revolt. 

The Aramaean nomads of Northern 
Arabia and the !\fedian raiders were the first 
to learn that order had been restored in 
Assyria. They -w'ere driven out of the 
.Assyrian territoiies, and an expedition 
which reached the Caspian taught the 
Medes to respect Assyrian power. Then 
Tiglath-pileser turned to the Armenians 
and their northern allies. A hard-fought 
battle, not far from Malatiya, decided 
the fate of the campaign. Sarduris, the 
Armenian king, fled from the field, where 
72,950 of his soldiers, with his state 
carriage and a vast amount of spoil fell 
into the hands of the victors. The Hittite 
and Phoenician princes hastened to pay 
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homage to the conqueror, and the me - for exacting a heavy fine from Tyre, and 

chants of Nineveh found themselves once the expenses of the wars in Syria were ]iaid 

more able to share in the profits of the for with the 150 talents of gold— about 

Mediterranean trade. ,^400, 000 — w’hich the merchant jirinees ol 

Tiglath-pileser, however; was not con- that city were compelled to provide, 
tent with the almost nominal ties which In u.C. 735 a campaign into the heart 
had hitherto connected the conquered of Ararat had effectually jnit a stoj> lo 

jirovinces of the Assyrian empire with the all immediate danger from that quarter, 

governing state. For the first time he § j „ j The Armenian king was forced 

introduced into politics the conception of to retreat to his capital and 

a centralised government. Thenceforward q there watch hel]ilessly the , 

the provinces of the empire were to form * wasting of his country by the 

a single organism, strictly controlled by a Ass3'rian armj'. Leagues of fertile land 
bureaucracy, at the head of which was the were reduced to desert, and Tiglath-2iilcscr 
king. The amount of taxation each should added the insult of setting up a memorial 
contribute was carefully defined, and the of his successes just outside the gate 
royal residence became an imperial city of Van. 

into which the wealth of its dependencies Tiglath-pileser had thus justified in 
was poured. The emigre was e.xtended deed his right to be king : it was now 
and maini ained by a standing army, in the time that his title should be justified in law. 
wake of which followed the civil function- In b.c. 731, accordingly, he marched into 
aries. The army itself was jrrovided with Babylonia, and two j'ears later he was 
new weapons and instructed in new tactics, crowned king at Babylon, and his right to 
•Thoroughly disciidined, and consisting as rale the emjiire of Sargon of Akkad 
it did of conscripts raised partly in Assyria, acknowledged by the jniests of Bel. The 
partly in the dejjendent ]irovinccs, it soon long struggle between Babj’lonia and its 
became practical master of Western Asia, insurgent \ as.sal Ass3'ria was over ; the 
c r j With this new instrument at his va.ssal had j)revailcd, and the Babylonian.';, 
Government <^isposal, Tiglath-pileser under- though with an ill grace, had to submit to 
overnment took what hc determined should A.s.syrian supremacy. 

be a lasting conquest of the Tiglath-i>ileser IV. died in December, . 
West. The king was as keen as his mer- b.c. 727, and was succeeded by a certain 
chants to direct into the coffers of Nineveh Uhila, who took the name of Shalmaneser 
the trade of the world, and for this the IV. While besieging Samaria, lie efied or 
subjugation of the Phoenician cities was was murdered in Dccembei' 722 n.c;., and 
essential. But campaign alter camijaign the throne was .seized by another general, 
was needed before the spirit of the S3n-ian who assumed the name of Sargon, " the 
states could be finally broken, and Tiglath- legitimate king," and subsequently cn- 
pileser was forced to have recourse to the deavoured to justify his title by claiming 
new expedient of trans{)orting a trouble- to be descended from the ancient kings ol 
some nationality from its home. Hamath Assur. The army was now all-iiuwerfnl ; 
vainly’ tried to preserve its inclejiendcnce frequent revolution, as in l!ie northern 
by alliance with Azariah of Judah and kingdom of Israel, had destroyed among 
other Syrian jirinces ; it was taken by the pcojile all feeling of veneration for t lie 
storm and reduced to the condition of an ruling monarch, and the tliroiie conse- 
Assyrian satraity. In b.c. 732 the same quentK’ was the itrizc ol the ablest or most 
fate Ijefell Damascus. influential military commander. Sargon. 

Rezon, the Damascene king, and Pekah „... however, proved that he had 

of Israel had endeavoured to dethrone r'***^- ability to conquer and 

the young king Ahaz of Israel, and to a***”* govern, as well as to influence 

substitute for him a creature of their own 2;he soldiery, and he also suc- 

who would join them in the defiance of ceeded in doing what his immediate 
their Assyrian suzerain. Ahaz appealed predecessors had failed to accom])lisli — 
to Tiglath-pileser, who, nothing loth, soon handing on his }>ower to his de.scendants. 
made hLs appearance upon the scene. The year after his acce.ssion saw the 
Samaria and its king were crushed, Rezon capture of Samaria. Its leading citizens, 
fled to his capital, where, after a siege of 27,280 in number, were carried into exile, 
two years, he was starved out and jjut to and the country placed under an Assyrian 
death. Meanwhile, a pretext was found governor. In B.c. 717 came the fail of 
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Carchemish, with which the history of the 
Hittites finds its end. The city became 
the seat of an Assyrian satrap, and the 
ford across the Euphrates was henceforth 
under Assyrian control. Trade had 
definitely passed into Assyrian hands. 

But the northern kingdoms made one 
last struggle for resistance. Rusas I. of 
Van placed himself at the head of a great 
confederacy which included the Minni of 
Lake Urumiya and Midas the Moschian 
in Asia Minor. Year after year the war 
lasted with varying fortunes. At last 
the time came when the Assyrians were 
^'ictorious all along the line ; their 
armies jienetrated the barrier of the 
northern mountains, and the strongest 
fortresses of the enemy fell into their 
hands. Even the Medic tribes had to 
submit to the conqueror. The power of 
Ararat was broken for ever ; the Assyrian 
king had nothing further to fear from its 
rivalry. 

Sargon was now free to turn his face 
soutlnvard. The revolution which had 


placed him on the throne had cost Assyria 
the possession of Babylonia. Merodach- 
« . , . baladan, the Chaldaean, had 
emerged from the marshes at 
A,o,j the headof te Persian Gnlt, 
and with his Aramaean fol- 


lowers had made himself master of Babylon. 
When the fortune of war began to set 
against the nations of the north he did 


his best to prepare for the coming storm. 
Alliance was made with Elam on the east, 
and ambassadors were sent to Palestine 


in the west to stir iqi disaffection there 
and form a league against the common 
o]i])rcssor. All, however, was in vain. 
Before the confederates were ready, Sargon 
had struck his blow. His tartan, or 


commander-in-chief, took the Philis- 


tine town of Ashdod by storm, while 
he himself swept Babylonia with fire and 
sword. Mcroclach-baladan was driven 


back to his ance.stral marshes and the 


Assyrian conqueror crowned king at 
Babj'lon b.c. 709. Five years later he 
was murdered and succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib on the 12th of Ab, or July, 
B.c. 705. Brought up in the purple, 
Sennacherib had neither the ability nor 
the tact of his father. His reign was to 
a large extent a failure. From the first, 
Babylonia was in constant revolt, and the 
vassal kings he appointed over it were 
dethroned either by their subjects or by 
the Elamites as soon as the Assyrian 
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garrisons were away. Elam, after so 
many centuries of seclusion thus once 
more entered the political world of 
Western Asia. . With its help Babylonia, 
continued to resist the Assyi’ian domina- 
tion, and though Assyria was apparently 
successful its strength was drained in the 
contest and Babylonia triumphed in 
_ ... the end. What Elam was to 

SeM»cher.h Egypt was to Pales- 

JerosaJem ^ine. Ethiopian princes had, 
conquered the valley of the Nile 
and put fresh blood into the old kingdom 
of the Pharaolis. Lavish in their promises 
of help they induced the nations on either 
side of the Jordan to rise against the 
Assyrian. Hezekiah of Judah put himself 
at the head of the confederacy, secure in 
the strong walls of Jerusalem and the 
expectation of Egyptian aid. 

In B.c. 701 a huge army marched out 
of Nineveh under the command of the 
king himself. Tyre, indeed, remained 
untaken, but Sidon was captured along 
with the other towns of the Phoenician 
coast. Judah was ravaged up to the 
gates of its capital, but it was in vain that 
Sennacherib called upon the Jewish king 
to submit. At Eltekeh a drawn battle 
was fought with the Egyptian forces, and 
when pestilence soon afterwards descended 
upon the invading army, Sennacherib had 
no resource left but to return to Assyria. 
The rebellious vassal at Jerusalem re- 
mained unpunished, like Greece after the 
retreat of Xerxes. 


For the next few years Sennacherib 
had more than enough to occupy him in 
Babylonia and Elam. The great battle 
of Khalule in b.c. 689 brought matters to 
a crisis. According to the .^Syrian annals 
the chariot of Sennacherib waded through 
pools of blood and rode over heaps of 
.slain. Countless numbers of Babylonians 
and Elamites strewed the ground, and 
the Assyrian victory was complete. But 
the Babylonian records tell a different 


Tke S»ck B ^ 

Bel ot Babylon. As a matter 

Bftbyloa battle would seem 

to have been a drawn one, 
with the advantage on the side of the 
Assyrians. In the following year, when 
they appeared before Babylon, there was 
no force to resist them, and the holy city 
of Western Asia was taken and razed to 


the ground. Its temples and palaces were 
destroyed, and its ruins choked the canals. 
The act of sacrilege and brutality made a 
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profound impression upon the civilised 
world, and more than a century a{ter%vards 
Babylonian historians held up the name 
of Sennacherib to execration. His right 
to rule was never legitimised, for it was 
never acknowledged by the Babylonian 
priesthood. When he was murdered by 
his two sons on the 20th Tebet, or De- 
cember, b.c. 681, his death 

eaven-sen j-j^g righteous 

engesace OB ygnggj^^gg q{ heaven. Another 
son, Esarhaddon, was at the 
time commanding the Assyrian army on 
the frontiers of Armenia. For forty-two 
days the conspirators held Nineveh ; 
then they fled with their followers to the 
Armenian camp, and a decisive battle 
took place in Cappadocia, on the 12th of 
lyyar or April. The Assyrian veterans 
gamed the day, and at the close of it 
saluted Esarhaddon as king. At once 
he set out for Nineveh, which had no choice 
but to confirm the decision of the soldiery. 

Esarhaddon, however, proved to be 
one of the best of the Assyrian kings. 
At once he entered on a policy of con- 
ciliation. One of his first acts was to go 
in person to Babylonia and there set 
about the restoration of Babylon. The 
temple of Bel-Merodach rose again from 
its ruins, the priests were recalled from 
exile, and Esarhaddon was acknowledged 
king of Babylon as well as king of Assyria. 
Babylon became the second city of the 
empire, where the king held court during 
part of the year. 

But an unexpected danger threatened 
both Assyria and the whole fabric of 
Asiatic civilisation. One of Sennacherib’s 
acts of folly had been to destroy the 
kingdom of Ellip, which formed a “ buffer- 
state ” between Assyria and the wild 
tribes of the east. Cimmerians or Scyths 
from Southern Russia crossed the Cau- 
casus and settled in the devastated land, 
where they allied themselves with the 
Median tribes. Esarhaddon now found 
himself confronted by the 
or -ru e northerners, who had ovenun 
. Armenia and attacked the bor- 
ssyna cities of the empire. Public 

prayers were ordered to avert the danger, 
and finally a battle in Cilicia drove the 
invaders to the Greek and Lydian settle- 
ments on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The supremacy of Assyrian trade was 
the next object of Esarhaddon’s concern. 
All attempts at rivalry on the part of 
Phoenicia were suppressed for the future 


by the destruction of Sidon, and the 
building of a new Sidon, which was filled 
with Assyrian colonists ; \vhile the tran- 
quil acquiescence of Palestine in Assyrian 
rule was secured by the invasion of Egyiit. 
In B.c. 674 Egyj)l was comiuered and 
divided into twenty satrajiies, each of 
which was placed under an Assyrian 
governor. Of all the kingdoms of the 
civilised Oriental world Elam alone re- 
mained independent. 

The Bedouins of Northern Arabia had 
been coerced into order by a punitive ex- 
pedition which penetrated through the 
trackless and waterless desert into the very 
heart of the peninsula. The expedition was 
an amazing one, and is a remarkable jiroof 
of Esarhaddon’s military capacities, and 
the excellence of the Assyrian commitisariat. 

The Egyptians, however, did not submit 
to Ass3’rian rule with equanimity. A revolt 
broke out, and while on the march to 
suppress it Esarhaddon died on the 12th 
of Marchesvan, or October, b.c. 6G7. 
His pmj)ire was divided between his tii’o 
sons, Shama.sh-shum-ukin receiving Baby- 
lonia, and Ashurbanipal the rest. At first 
... . the arrangement seemed to 

Ashurbanipal » Babylonians 

A flattered by this 

“ “ “* acknowledgment of their 
equality with Nineveh. Rut after a time 
Shamash-shum-ukin became more Baby- 
lonian than his subjects, and indulged in the 
dream of restoi'ing the ancieut empire of 
Hammurabi, while, on the other side, 
Ashurbanipal’s claim to be his suzerain 
became moi’e and more articulate. With a 
restless Elam behind Babylonia, sooner or 
later a conflict was inevitable. 

Ashurbanipal, however, was no lover 
of war. He was fond of ease and luxury ; 
his desire was to be a patron of art and 
literature, and to be known as the founder 
of the greatest library in the world. 
The copy of an old book was the most 
precious spoil that could be sent to him 
from a conquered city, and his scribes 
were busily employed in re-editing the 
ancient literature of the country and 
compiling works lor the use of students. 
If war broke out, he sent his generals to 
fight for him while he feasted — or fasted — 
at home. 

Moreover, the earlier years of Ashurbani- 
pal’s reign were fully occupied in re- 
pressing the attempts of Egypt to recover 
its freedom. Time after time the Assyrian 
garrisons were withdrawn, only to be 
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Our geographical plan hrin^ us, in this division, to the countries of Western Asia — Persia, Arabia, Syria, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, and Turkey in Asia. The inset map Indicates the great ancient empires of Nearer 
Asia, whose history is here treated of, including Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, the Hittite Empire, Phoenicia, 
Israel and Judah, ancient Armenia, ancient Asia Minor, Media, Persia, and the Gr®co-Bactrian Empire. 
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ANCIENT EMPIRES OF WESTERN ASIA 

BY DR. HUGO WINCKLER 8t LEONARD W. KING, M.A. 

BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


the two civilisations developed in 
the two great river-basins of the 
Nile and of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Babylonian civilisation has unquestion- 
ably exercised the greater influence on 
the moulding of the conditions in Nearer 
Asia, though Greek civilisation, and in 
consequence thereof our own, has been 
less influenced by the latter than the 
former. It is not yet possible to discover 
all the threads that were woven indirectly 
between Babylon and Greece, and the 
paths are still unknown by which some 
cf the ideas and thoughts of the earliest 
Babylonians reached the civilised nations, 
European as well as others, dwelling out- 
side the immediate sphere of Babylonian 
culture. In order to characterise the 
connection of Greece with Babylonian 
civilisation, it is enough to point to the 
one Babylonian word borrowed by the 
Greeks, lufa, mina. As to the other 
aspect of the influence of the civilisation 
Q along the Euphrates, let us call 

, . attention to one of its pro- 
Babyionian ^ucts, which we still carry with 
“ us in our pockets — the watch, 

with its twelve divisions, corresponding 
to the ancient Babylonian division of 
the day into twelve double hours. The 
paths on which the Oriental world, lying 
apparently so far from us, established 
these connections with Europe are ujj to 
the present still shrouded in complete 
obscurity. Thus, to take a single example. 


it is still a matter for investigation to 
what extent and by what channels the 
laws embodied in the Code of Hammurabi 
may have influenced later systems of 
legislation. But in one striking instance 
the mythology of Babylon has survived 
in European beliefs, and the track of 
_ , , this connection may be fol- 
lowed ; for it is now generally 
Bible * admitted that the biblical ac- 
counts of the Creation and the 
Deluge were in great part derived from a 
Babylonian source. 

The decipherment of the ■ cuneiform 
writing and of the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
has practically doubled the space of 
time which our historical knowledge 
covers — that is to say, the period we can 
survey by means of written documents 
in compai'ison with that which was 
regarded as history for the districts of 
Western civilisation. It is true that 
e.xcavations on early Greek sites have 
yielded abundant remains of the ^ly- 
censean and of pre-Mycenfean cultures, 
while recent discoveries in Crete have 
included hundreds of clay tablets in- 
scribed in the writing and language of 
an eai'ly Mediterranean people. Further, 
through periods cf pre-Minoan culture, 
the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
races may now be traced back to the 
Neolithic Age. But in a more restricted 
sense of the term it may be .said that the 
history of Greece can be followed back 
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Widespread 
Influence of 
Babylon 


to the seventh or eighth century b.c. ; 
while the oldest written records of Babylon 
and Egypt go back to the fourth milleii- 
nium B.c. The interval which divides 
their first founders from the Dorian 
migration and the beginnings of Rome is 
therefore as great as that which lies 
between our own days and those of the 
beginnings of Hellenic liistory. 
The regions influenced by 
the civilisation and history 
of Babylon stretch far be- 
yond the countries watered by the two 
rivers. States which had reached so high 
a stage of ci\’ilisation a.s those of ancient 
Baliylonia could not exist without laying 
under tribute the neighbouring countries, 
and bestowing on them in return their 
own achievements. Thus we see in remote 
antiquity that Bab3donia encroached on 
Palestine, Armenia, Elam, even Arabia; 
trading, conquering, and depositing there 
her superfluous population and the pro- 
ducts of her civilisation, but also e.xposed 
to the attacks of her barbarian neighbours, 
by whom she was often u’orsted. The 
history, therefore, of the other slates and 
nations of Nearer Asia, taken all in all, is 
grcu]icd round that of Babylonia. It is 
not mere accident that we possess few or 
noaccountsof these except the Babylonian, 
in consequence of which their ' history 
seems to us influenced by Babylonia ; 
for all the surrounding nations looked 
and were drawn toward the scat of 
that civilisation, whether they were 
under its supremacy, or they imposed 
their own rule upon it. This is most 
clearly demonstrated by the widespread 
use of the cuneiform writing, the most 
conspicuous achievement of the Baby- 
lonian intellect, the development of 
which has already been traced and illus- 
trated on page 265 by Professor Petrie. 
It was tlie vehicle of intellectual 
intercourse in all Nearer Asia. Every- 
where, so far as our view at present 


Cuneiform 
Ike French 
of the East 


extends, we meet it : in Elam, in 
Armenia, and even in the heart 
of Asia Minor. In Palestine 


men wrote in cuneiform letters, 
and must accordingly have been ac- 
quainted with the Babylonian language 
and the Babylonian world of thought. 
Even in Egy[)t itself we .shall find that 
the Babylonian writing and language were 
the means of intercourse with the countries 
of Western Asia. In fact, in the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries b.c. Babylonian 
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was the language of diplomacy and 
commerce, and its employment at. this 
period throughout the Nearer East re- 
sembled very nearly the use of French 
at the present daJ^ 

If a study of the development of 
Babylonia implies in itself a history of 
almost all Western .Asia, the task will be 
still more complex when we consider that 
the history, comprising more than 3,000 
years, of a civilised world surrounded 
by barbarians must show the most 
varied succession of nationalities. It 
is not onp. people that meets us in 
Babylonia a.s the bearer of the “ Baby- 
lonian ” civilisation ; it is a long series of 
most heterogeneous nations belonging 
to various races, which one after the 
other advanced into the great plain 
between the rivers, and lived out the rest 
of their existence under the dominion of 
that civilisation. The same holds good 
of the adjoining countries which were 
subject to its civilising influence, although, 
from want of information, we cannot 
trace the fact so clearly there. 

Just as the great civilisations of 
Sources of ^^^ve been developed 

Babylonian Si'cat rivers, the natural 
Immigrants h>ghways of communication. 

so natural migrations take 
their origin in wide regions of .steppes, 
which supply nomadic man with food 
for the animals by means of which he 
lives. For, owing to the vast districts 
required by a nomadic life, these extensive 
plains can contain and .support com- 
paratively few inhabitants. Thus the 
overgrowth of the population, which is 
periodically felt, compels the wandering 
tribes to seek more productive lands, 
whither the simple but sturdy son oi 
Nature is invited by the alluring splendours 
of civili.sation, and by the prospects of 
an c.asy victory over more effeminate 
and civilised races. 

Three such cradles of the human race 
have to be considered in connection with 
the region of Babylonian civilisation — 
the European steppes, from which the 
peoples migrated over the Caucasus or 
round the Caspian Sea, and in the other 
direction through Asia Minor ; the Inner 
Asiatic steppes on the north-east ; and 
Arabia on the south and south-west. 
Of these, the first district may be almost 
excluded from our inquiry, since the 
approach on this side is the most difficult ; 
more important is the Inner Asiatic 
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CUNEIFORM, THE MOST CONSPICUOUS BABYLONIAN ACHIEVEMENT 
These reproductions of Babylonian tablets illustrate the development of cuneiform writing:. The first shows the 
Sumerian picture writing; wltn archaic cuneiform equivalents ; the third is a memorial tablet of a governor of Lagash, 
inscribed about n.o. -1300: while the second is an inscription of Xerxes, about n.r. -170, in the most modern form. 


region. With regard to thi.s and tlie 
European di.strict, it must be noted that 
each of the waves of peoples coming 
from that quarter fir.st beat against the 
states that were posted in front of Bab}?- 
lonia and were subject to licr civilising 
influence — namely, those of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Elam and Syria. Babylonia 
thus presented against invaders from 
these directions a natural bulwark of 
buffer states, and could not, therefore, 
be so easily overrun by them directly. 

On the other hand, the third district, 
Arabia, with its extensive steppes, from 
earliest times the home of robber nomads, 
immediately adjoins the territory of Baby- 
lon itself. The only natural boundary 
here is the Euphrates ; and the nomads 
could roam unhindered up to the towns 
built upon the right bank, even when a 
strong power attempted to prevent their 

, crossing into the pasture 
The Semites i i . P 

„ . . grounds lying east of the river. 

B b lo 'n It IS a long stretch of frontier, 
* ^ running in places through 

wide steppes, which the Babylonian forces 
had to guard, and they were seldom able 
to defend the passage of the river against 
the nomads who pressed onward from 
Arabia. It was from this quarter that 
Babylonia was exposed to the most 
frequent and most lasting immigrations, 
and the nations who came from that side 


took po.sse.ssion succc.ssively of the plain 
between the Eiiiilirates and the Tigris. 
But Arabia, so far as our knowledge 
rcachc.s, was the home of the nations 
which, according to a linguistic classifica- 
tion, we dc.signate as Semites. 

The history of ISabylonia itself is in great 
part Semitic ; that of the adjoining nations, 
„ , , . so far as they are subject to its 
influence, is also largely Semi- 
. _ . . tic, or supplied m the man- 

ia emi ic stated from the two other 

storehouses of mankind. The Semites, 
in fact, attained their highest civilisation 
in Babylonia. It is true that in its origin 
much of this civilisation was non-Semitic. 
Not only their method of writing, but mucli 
of their art and many of their religious 
beliefs, to say nothing of le.s.s important 
elements of culture, were derived from 
the Sumerians, who at a very early 
jieriod occupied the whole of Southern 
Babylonia. But the Sumerian culture 
was adopted by the Semitic popula- 
tion to meet their own needs, and 
they brought to its devclojiment all 
that their natural gifts could produce. 
Even in the earliest times of which we 
have knowledge we may trace results of 
Semitic influence, and during the latei 
historical jieriods it gradually became 
the preponderating element in Baby- 
lonian culture. 
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So far back as we can survey the history 
of Babylonia, its actors were largely 
composed of Semites. Accordingly, the 
distinct Semitic character of the popula- 
tion comes out in the language, however 
much other elements of population were 
mixed with the Semites. It is, however, 
obvious that our historical knowledge 
"ri f I, r cannot reach the beginning of 
_ f °*^the Babylonian culture. The 
growth of the means to hand 

r IS ory history, tlie introduction 

of a written language, must indeed pre- 
suppose a long course of development in 
culture. It is a long cry from the 
picture-writing of savages to the written 
reports of campaigns and of the building 
of temples, such as the earliest Babylonian 
inscriptions give us, and to the official 
records drawn up according to set forms 
belonging to the same period ; and it may 
be that the nations which reached that 
stage of development worked longer at 
perfecting their inventions than the three 
thousand or more years during which we 
know tliat cuneiform writing was em- 
ployed. 

VVe shall see that the oldest records 
with which we are yet acquainted come 
both from Sumerians and Semites. 
These records show very clearly the in- 
fluence of both the peoples who had 
settled in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. On the one hand, the in- 
scriptions of the earliest Sumerian rulers 
which have been recovered show linguistic- 
ally numerous traces of Semitic influence. 
On the other hand, the earliest Semitic 
rulers of whom we have knowledge 
employ not only the Sumerian method of 
writing, but also in great part the Sumerian 
language, for their inscriptions. Of a 
time u'lien there were no Semites or no 
Sumerians in Babylonia we have as yet 
no knowledge, and it is still a matter for 
conjecture which of these two races was 
first settled in the country. All that we 

c . can say with certainty is that 
Sumerians c -n i i • 

Southern Babylonia was the 

Semites Centre of Sumerian influence, 
while it is in Northern Baby- 
lonia that the Semites were first settled. 

It has recently been suggested that the 
Semites may have been the earlier of the 
two races to inhabit the country, and that 
they succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Northern Babylonia, and possibly also 
in the south, where they lived a primitive 
and agricultural life in an undeveloped 
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state of civilisation. According to this 
theory the Sumerians were' the con- 
quering race, who, before their invasion 
of the country, had already attained a 
high level of culture, and brought with 
them into Babylonia not only the art of 
writing, but also the method of fighting 
in close battalions of heavily armed men ; 
and that, in virtue of their better weapons, 
they imposed their own higher civilisa- 
tion upon the Semitic peasant population, 
whom they found in possession of the 
country. Their conquest of Babylonia 
might, on this theory, be compared to the 
Dorian invasion in Greece or the Norman 
conquest in England. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the Sumerians 
preceded the Semites in their occupation 
of Babylonia, and in that case the con- 
quering race was the less civilised of the 
two. Pressing into the country in over- 
whelming numbers, they would gradually 
have gained the upper hand in the northern 
districts, and have absorbed the higher 
civilisation of the conquered race. At 
present we have not sufficient evidence 
available for deciding definitely between 
.p. , . these conflicting views. The 
earliest remains that have yet 
n k recovered exhibit the 

“ ^ Sumerians settled chiefly in 
the .south, while in the north we find a 
Semitic population preponderating, and 
borrowing for their witten records both 
the script and language of their southern 
neighbours. 

The first records which we possess are 
composed in the non-Semitic Sumerian 
language. This language is one of 
the principal characteristics of the 
creators of the Babylonian civilisa- 
tion, the inventors of the cuneiform 
characters. It is also the most valuable 
testimony to their racial importance. 
For, long after men ceased to speak 
Sumerian ; when the most heterogeneous 
nationalities had occupied Babylonia, and 
had gone the same way as the ancient 
Sumerians themselves ; when the various 
Semitic peoples in the valley of the 
Euphrates had played their part ; when 
Persians, Macedonians, or Parthians ruled 
there, down to the age immediately 
preceding the Christian era — ^Sumerian 
was .still used in Babylonia as a sacred 
reUgious language. It played, therefore, 
a similar part to Latin, which has been 
the language of the learned world and of 
the Church in the Middle Ages and modern 




TRIUMPHS OF THE EARLY BABYLONIAN ART 

Some of these beautiful objects, found at Tello, and now in tbe Louvre, were executed over 0,000 years ago. The 
earliest are the copper votive figures (5 and 7) dating from the reign of the first Babylonian king, before n.c. 4rt0U. 
The beautiful vase (10) is of silver, richly chased and engraved (11 and 12Kand was made in tlie time of King 
Bntemena, about b.C. 4500. Somewhat later are the copper figures of an early Chaldsan god i2) and a bull Mi), 
the decoration for a sculptured vase of Gudea (6), and two gods in terra-cotta (0 and 0). These are ail about 
B.C. 2500. The other objects are a finely-sculptured woman's head from Tello (1) and a Chaldxan bull in stone (4). 
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times ; only, its survival in this form 
extended over a period nearly twice as 
long. 

For considerable periods of their history 
the Sumerians speak to us in inscriptions 
of their own, and thus the past of this 
remarkable people, from the close of whose 
era the tradition of civilisation descends 
in an unbroken line to our 
* , own times, has been in some 

degree revealed. Moreover, 
3,000 Years preservation of the 

language, inscrijitions and religious texts 
in the Sumerian tongue are in our hands, 
extending over a period which comprises 
more than three tliousand years. The 
most ancient of the native Sumerian 
records are the. inscriptions of the kings of 
Lagash, and Sumerian continued to be 
Used as a lis-ing language under the later 
kings of Sumer and .-Vkkad. 

\Vith the rise of Babylon under the 
Western Semitic kings of the first 
dynasty a great impetus was given to 
the increased employment of the Semitic 
tongue in the inscrijitions of the period, 
and Sumerian gradually dropped out 
of general use. It can ea.sily be imag- 
ined that in the succeeding ages the 
language, which was now only artificially 
preserved, must have gone through stages 
like those of Latin in the Middle Ages ; 
for a revival in the spirit of classicism, 
like that of Latin by the Renaissance, 
was quite foreign to the Oriented 
character. Sumerian became, there- 
fore, more and more corrupt when 
used by later ages. The texts 'are 
filled with Semiticisms ; the later the 
period, the more the texts give the 
impre.->sion that they were composed of 
words merely adapted and declined accord- 
ing to Sumerian : that is to say, the 
originally quite distinct synta.x had been 
given up. This Sumerian exhibits the same 
features not merely as the monkish Latin, 
but even a.s the Macaronic burlesques; 
g . only, what was merely jesting 

pr^uaerntioa latter was seriously 

iinicns intended m the former. If 
we add the fact that the 
more ancient the inscriptions are, the more 
ideographic they are — that is, each separate 
word is UTitten with a special hieroglyph — 
we shall realise that our information as to 
the pronunciation of the old Sumerian is 
still very unsatisfactory. We know the 
meaning of the old inscriptions indeed 
from the signs which are familiar to us 
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from their significance in Semitic te.xts, 
but we learn the Sumerian pronunciation 
of the words only from the statements of 
later centuries. 

Notwithstanding the numerous texts 
that have been recovered, we can therefore 
arrive at no certain conclusion as to many 
features of the language ; but we may 
establish enough to show roughly the 
character of Sumerian, one of the oldest 
civilised languages of the world. It is an 
agglutinative language, whose construc- 
tion is not di.ssimilar to that of the Turkish 
languages, and therefore completely 
different from that of the Semitic tongues. 
Let the following .construction serve as an 
example : egal Ur-Engur lugal Uri gain 
e-Anna in-ru-a-ka-ta - palace ~ Ur- 
Engur -r king -t- Ur -f man -f e-Anna 
he built -f geniti\’e particle -f in = in the 
palace of Ur-Engur, the king of Ur, the 
builder of the (temple) e-Anna. The 
connecting genitive, which in Semitic, as 
in English, stands between palace and 
Ur-Engur, goes to the end of the whole 
expression, which therefore composes a 
connected whole, something like a German 
_ , .. compound word. In the same 

,0 - way that which is the most 

I „ > . important word, and therefore 

»»gu g pjaced at the beginning of our 
sentences, the designation of place “ in ” 
( = ta) comes at the end. We must notice 
dso the periphrasis of a Semitic participle 
by galu in-ru-a, man -i- he built. 

All attempts to establish an affinity with 
any language of the ancient world, even 
with the various languages of the neigh- 
bouring nations or of those still living, 
are precarious. Phonetically, Surnerian 
had already become to some extent 
corrupt, even as exhibited in the earliest 
inscriptions that have been recovered. 
Most words show only simple syllables ot 
vowel and consonant, or consonant-vowel- 
consonant, the last of which has usually 
been lost ; and a great number of originally 
distinct words are again phoneticallv 
assimilated. Sumerian has thus been won 
smooth in the same way as Chinese. 

We know nothing of the history in 
Babylonia before we already find Sumei- 
ians and Semites both settled in th 
country, and both split up into groups c I 
independent city-states. One conclusioi . 
however, can be drawn with perfe ' 
certainty from the analogy of simil. ' 
relations and of later times. The deveky ■ 
meat of civilisation was not possible in ; 
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idylJic and peaceful twilight on the fertile 
banks of the Euphrates. The same rela- 
tions of hostility and friendship which we 
find later between the populations of 
different districts, and which exist between 
all civilised peoples not separated by 
insuperable difficulties of communication, 
must have existed even in the still dark 
ages of Babylonian history. Even then 
there must have been trade between the 
different places; the kings of separate 
cities must have exchanged communica- 
tions, and have made war on one another. 

Where the dark veil is lifted by means 
of historical documents — that is, by 
inscriptions to be reckoned among the 
most ancient monuments of mankind 
which speak to u.s in words — Semites meet 
us as rulers of the northern districts in the 
plain of the 
Eiijihrates and 
Tigris. By the 
term Semites, 
wc designate, 
in accordance 
with the table 
of nations 
in Genesis , 
chapter x., the 
group of races 
which spoke 
the same 
tongue as the 
Hebrews, there 
included in the 
posterity of 
Shem. It may 
be noted that 
since the intro- 
duction of this term the fact has been 
established that some of the nations there 
classed among the descendants of Shem 
did not speak Semitic ; however, the 
designation is now universally accepted. 

We may regard Arabia as the home of 
the Semites ; indeed, on geographical 
grounds, no other land can be taken into 
.... consideration. Arabia is, up 
® to the present day, the land 
ome o e Semites have kept their 

emi es purity of race, and where they 
live under the same conditions and in the 
same stage of civilisation as their kinsmen 
who, in the fourth millennium before the 
Christian era, attained the object after 
which their descendants sigh ; they won 
the rich civilised lands, which were 
certainly richer and better cultivated then 
than they are now. The only roads on 


which nomadic nations could migrate from 
Arabia led to Syria and Pales! ine. On the 
other sides the country is .surrounded by 
the sea, and a migration westward or 
ea-stward presupposes that the people 
possessed ships, and had therefore passed 
from the stage of nomadism on the steppe 
to that of a settled life, or at least had 
The Tide fishing, althopgh this 

of Semitic itidustry can support only a 
MigrXn emigration 

on a large scale took place then 
from the south of Arabia ; but when the 
kingdom of Saba and the nations in 
alliance with it had produced a sort oi 
civilisation, there was emigration to Africa 
and Abyssinia. The real tide, howcx'cr, of 
Semitic migration set toward the north. 

We are in a position to determine 
roughly the 
course and the 
date of the 
later migra- 
tions. for we 
can fix their 
beginning and 
enci with toler- 
able accuracy : 
for those of the 
first we de)H'nd 
to a great ex- 
tent upon con- 
jecture. They 
result as a 
natural con- 
sequence of 
the over-jiojni- 
lation of the 
country, ami 
must, if the state of civilisation and 
conditions of life remain similar, be 

repeated at a similar inter\al of time. 

We can distinguish altogether threi.', 
and possibly four, great Semitic migra- 
tions towaz'd the north. 'I'he last, to 
begin with that one which is traceable 
in the full light of history, is the Arabian. 
This culminated in the conquests of Islam. 
It begins somewhere in the seventh or 
eighth century B.C., when the advance ol 
the Arabs into Syria is demonstrable. 
This is jjrcceded by the Aranuean, and we 
can again roughly determine its begin- 
nings. From the fifteenth to the thirteenth 
centuries B.C. we find Mesopotamia already 
flooded by Aramzean nomads. The ad- 
vance of these tribes must have therefore 
begun somewhat earlier. The Canaanitc- 
Hebraic migration precedes this, and, as 



SEPULTURES OF EARLY BABYLONIA 
Glazed clay coffins discovered in the ruins of Warka, the ancient Erech, 
where they were found in amazing abundance* They were covered with 
elevated ridges forming panels containing embossed and sculptured 
figures, and were finished with a thick glazing of rich green enamel. 


BABYLON AS IT APPEARED AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
This picture of ruin and the uttermost desolation, reproduced by permission from "The Strueele of the Nations' 
(S. P.C. K.), shows the ruins of Babylon in the first half of the nineteenth century, before they were disturbed by excavations. 


a result., vve find that shortly before 2000 
U.C.. a j'opiilation. to he described as West 
Semitic, or Canaanitic, was in possession 
of Babj'lonia. Lastly, at the very dawn 
of Babylonian history as revealed to us 
by the remains that have been recovered, 
we find Semites settled in Northern Baby- 
lonia. and engaged in acquiring the ele- 
ments ol Sumerian civilisation from their 
'■.outhern neighbours. It is not unlikely 
that the. original home of these Semitic 
Babylonians was also Arabia, and that 
their settlement on the banks of the 
Eujfiiratcs was due to a migration .similar 
to those which 
took place at 
later times. 

Hut, for fixing 
the date at 
which this 
earliest migra- 
tion may pos- 
sibly have 
taken place, 
the excava- 
tions in Baby- 
lonia have, as 
yet furnished 
no evidence. 

These arc 
the four great 
groups of Se- 
mitic peoples 
who have in 
.succession pro- 
duced great 
e ff e c t s iqron 


the history of the Nearer East. It 
must be noted, however, that <anv 
calculation as to dates can give only 
approximate results, and that obviously 
a sharply defined division of the several 
migrations is impossible. In the migra- 
tion of races, one wave pushes anothei 
before it, and the last portions of a 
great group of nations may be still in 
movement when the vanguard of the next 
is already drawing near. As an example, 
we may cite the case of the Hebrews and 
Aramieans about the middle of the second 
millennium b.c. The immigrating Western 

Semites of the 
second migra- 
t i o n found 
existing in 
Babylonia a 
highly devel- 
oped civilisa- 
tion, which 
they adopted, 
like every bar- 
barous peopk 
in simila; 
circumstances, 
and its insti 
tutions weic 
valid for them. 

Wherevei 
our record.' 
spealc to us, w> 
find in Baby 
Ionia a numbei 
of towns whosi 
divine cul t wa ■ 



ALL THAT REMAINS OF NIPPUR, THE CITY OF ENLIL 
Nippur was the principal religious centre of ^he whote of Babylonia. 
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in high reputation, and whose import- 
ance as the centre of high-roads, and 
the focus of intercourse and civilisa- 
tion, was maintained throughout all 
history. We shall mention here the most 
important, following the Euphrates upward 
from the south : Eridu, or Abu Shahrain, 
the seat of the Ea cult ; Ur, or Mukayyar, 
the town devoted to moon-worship in 
Southern Babylonia ; Lagash, also called 
Shir-pur-la, with phonetic reading of the 
ideographic style of writing, marked by 
the mounds of Tello, and known to us by 
the excavations of the French consul, De 
Sarzec, and a town not far from Tello, on 


known to have been the principal religious 
centre of the whole of Babylonia. In 
Northern Babylonia the most important 
towns are Babylon, the city of Marduk, 
which did not assume the chief role 
until later ; Kish and Opio, in the 
neighbourhood of the later cit3' of 
Seleucia; and Kutha, or Tell Ibrahim, 
the city of Nergal ; and more to the 
north Sippar. or Abu-Habba, the Sun- 
town of Northern Babylonia ; and Dur- 
ilu, with the cult of Anu, probably 
marked bj' the mound of Der. Further to 
the north begins the steppe of Mesopo- 
tamia, and wc now meet on the banks of 



the other bank of the Shatt el-Hai, whose 
name is expressed by the signs Gish-khu, 
but was probably pronounced as Umma. 
The rulers of this city waged a constant 
warfare with the. early kings of I.agash, 
and their history is typical of that of the 
early Babylonian city-states. Further, 
Isin, which was later the seat of a Baby- 
lonian dynasty ; Larsa, or Senkereh, where 
the South Babylonian sun-cult had its 
seat ; Erech, Uruk, or Warka, the .seat 
of Nana-Ishtar ; Nippur, or Niffer, the city 
of Enlil, which has been examined 
by American excavators, and is now 


the Tigris, going up stream, the important 
towns of Ashur, or Kala Shergat, Calah 
Kalkhi. orNimrud, and Nineveh, ata much 
later period of the greatest importance 
as capitals of the kingdom of Assyria. 
More easterly, toward .Media, lies .firbail, 
or Arbcla, now Erbil, which commands 
the East Assyrian country, the district 
between the Upper and the Lower Zab. 
Here the roads to Media and the places 
on Lake Urumiya converge. Returning 
to the district between the rivers, we find 
the Sinjar range of hills, certainly once 
occupied by towns, even if nothing has 
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hitherto been definitely settled on the point. described as follows. We may suppose 

I'he great steppe of ^lesopotamia becomes that the Semitic immigrants occupied the 

again suitable for considerable settlements country in the same way as at a later 

in the two valleys of the Khabur and period their kinsmen who followed them, 

Belikh. Here there are a number of the Chaldseans and the Hebrews, can be 

hitherto une.xplored " tells ” — that is, sites shown historically to have taken possession 

of towns now coveted by earth, and rising of Babylonia and Canaan. They pressed 

_ . , in the form of rounded mounds into the open country, where they main- 

Bft ylonia s jjjg surrounding plain. tained their jrosition, half on sufferance, 

p®“*® j. Harran, the moon-city in the half by force, and gradually gained posses- 

opo s lOB yppgj. YaPey of the Belikh, was sion of the towns ; and thus their siipre- 

the most important, and flourished until mac.y over the whole country was secured, 

a late period. Instead of nomads they were then settled 

These are by no means all the chief townsfolk, who adopted the civilisation 

towns of the region of Babylonian civilisa- of the country unconditionally. Politically, 

tion. On the contrary, we cannot picture an important change was thus effected in 

to ourselves the density of the settle- them. The free nomads, under the head- 

ments with which all the. districts that ship of a sheikh, became the subjects of a 

come under our notice — if we omit the king ; for their leader turned the existing 

parts of the steiipe where water was institutions to his own advantage more 

deficient — were then covered. Babylonia, quickly than his “brothers” who fol- 

at the lime of her prosperity, was, like lowed him. We must, then, assume that 

Bgypt, cultivated in a manner which there were gradually formed a series of 

resembles gardening more than our notions separate city-states corresponding to the 

of agriculture, and was proportionately old Sumerian centres of civilisation in the 

covered with settlements. The towns districts which were occupied by the several 

which wc have named are only those „ . invading tribes. They had 

which have played a particularly pro- scarcely taken possession of 

minont role through their political and these when their kings — just 

religious importance, or of which we have y ®> » separate tribes in the 

considerable knowledge in consequence nomadic era, so far as they were not con- 

of e.xcavations on their sites. There are nected by “blood relationship” — became 

besides countless other “ tells ” which are natural rivals ; and the struggle between 

still awaiting the spade of the excavator. them necessarily began and continued until 

On the a.ssumption that the .Sumerians it ended in the subjugation of the one by 

first occupied the whole of Babylonia, the other, and in the gradual formation 

their displacement by the Semites may lx; of one or more great empires. 



THE KHABUR. A HISTORIC RIVER OF MESOPOTAMIA 
A tributary of the Tigris, at Arbau, the site of Shadikanna, which was the capital of an Aramaean prince 
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should naturally expect to find as 
’ ' the earliest monuments of Babylonia 
inscriptions of kings of the various great 
towns which were at war with one another. 
This expectation has been fulfilled by the 
most recent discoveries. Small as they 
are in comparison with what may still be 
won ffom the soil, they are amply suffi- 
cient to give a picture of the political 
conditions of the period. 

The earliest inscriptions hitherto knorvn 
are those of kings of Lagash in Southern 
Babylonia, of Kish, and of the city of 
Gish-khu, or Umma, whose rulers we find 
at war with each other and alternately 
gaining the upper hand. There is no 
object in following them minutely, or in 
attempting to arrange in chronological 
order all the names of rulers that have 
been recovered. But a sketch may here 
""he given of the principal facts 

that have been established. 
The rc.sultof these wars is the 

^ ~ ‘ development of larger king- 

doms ; for the king of the victorious town is 
reckoned the lord of the subjugated princes, 
who call themselves “Patesi,” or priest- 
kings. In the earliest period we know 
that Lugal-shag-engur, patesi of Shirpurla, 
or Lagash, was (he contemporary of Mc- 
silim, king of Kish, for a mace-head has 
been discovered at Tello, bearing an inscrip- 
tion of the latter king, which records his 
rebuilding of the temple of Ningirsu at 
Lagash at the time Lugal-shag-engur was 
patesi of that city. We may see in this 
fact evidence that Me-silim exercised 
suzerainty over Southern Babylonia, and 
it was in consequence of his position as 
over-lord that he was called in as arbitrator 
in a dispute between the cities of Lagash 
and Gish-khu, or Umma. 

The history of the rivalry which existed 
at this period between these two neighbour- 
ing cities may be summarised, 'as it is 
typical of the relations existing between the 
early city-states. After a treaty of delimita- 
tion between their respective territories had 
been drawn up under the direction of Me- 
silim, a stele was set up to commemorate 


the fixing of the boundary, and peace 
ensued between the two cities for .several 
generations. But at length an ambitious 
patesi of Gish-khu, named Ush, removed 
the stele and invaded the plain of Laga.sh, 
where he succeeded in conquering and 
holding a fertile district named Gu-edin. 
But he was defeated by the men of Laga.sh, 
_. . and his successor, a patesi 

named Enakalli, concluded 
City-S».tes Eannatum, patesi of La- 
gash , a solemn treaty concern i ng 
the boundary between their cities, which is 
still preserved upon the famous “ Stele ol 
Vultures ” in the Louvre, of which an 
illustration is given on page 2()2 ol this 
work. A deep boundary ditch was dug, 
the old stele was restored and a new 
one set up beside it, and Enakalli 
agreed to pay heavy tribute in grain 
for the supply of the great temples in 
Lagash. Again there was a period of 
peace, but on Eannatum’s death, Urlumma. 
the successor of Enakalli, broke the treaty 
by destroying the frontier ditches and 
breaking the steles in .pieces ; but he 
appeal's to have been defeated and kept 
in check by Eannatum I., the reigning 
patesi of Lagash. In the reign of Entc- 
mena, the .son and succe.s.sor of Eannatum, 
fresh trouble arose in consequence of raids 
on the jiart of the men of Gish-khu, and 
_ . . peace was restored only after 

Beg.nn.ng, ^ 

Emsire capture of the latter city by 

” Entemena, who henceforth 

ruled Gish-khu through a governor and ad- 
ministrative officers appointed by himself. 

The history of Gish-khu and Lagash 
illustrates the independent position enjoyed 
by the seiiarate cities of Babylonia at this 
early period, and it also enables us to 
watch the process by means of which the 
more powerful of two neighbouring cities 
in process of time succeeded in gaining the 
a.scendancy. But the temporary character 
of these political combinations is also well 
illustrated by the sequel ; for in the reign 
of Urukagina, who styled himself King 
of Lagash, Lugal-zaggisi, the patesi of 
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Gish-khu, succeeded in capturing Lagash, 
which he laid waste, destroying its temples 
and putting its inhabitants to the sword. 

In consequence of this victory and of his 
successes against other cities in Southern 
Babylonia, he claimed the title of “ King 
of the land.” Other rulers of this early 
time, whose period cannot be exactly 
stated, arc Lugal-kigub-nicudu and Lugal- 
kisalsi, kings of Erech and of Ur ; Enshag- 
kushana, a king of Southern Babylonia ; 
and Urumush and Manishtusu, who reigned 
in Kish at a time when that city was at 
the height of its power. 

The earliest empire in the proper .sen.se 
of tlie terra wa.s formed 
with it^ capital in the city 
of . Vgado. under whose kings 
tlie Semitic inhabitants of 
Xortherii Babylonia for the 
first time succeeded in en- 
torcing their authorityover 
t!ie whole country. At this 
lime the South Babylonian 
patesis were subject to the 
.sovereignty of the Korth 
Babylonian kings, of whom 
Shavgani-shar-aii, usually 
called Sargon, and his son 
Xaram-.Sin are known to ii> 
by a number of inscrip- 
tions. The tir.st of the two 
'tylos himself King of 
Agade. in North Babylonia, 
and had therefore' con- 
quered the south from 
there ; and accounts of his 
reign and that of his son 
prove that they e.xtended 
their victorious career over 
Nearer .Asia, so far a.s it 
ever came under the influ- 

ence of Babvlonian culture -r^ king of lagash 
TU=,. cunuu. The statue of a Sumerian royal person- 

ine\ luled not merely an important city-state. 

Babylonia and Jtesopotamia, but Syria 
and Palestine. Sargon. indeed, is said, in 
a late copy of an inscription, to have sailed 
out into the .Mediterranean, and an attempt 
lias been made to prove that in Cyprus 
are to be found traces of the influence of 
babyloiiia from the most ancient timc.s. 

But, although this theory is now disproved 
by recent discoveries, it is certain that 
he e.xtended his conquests to the S^Tian 
coast. Mars with the northern barbarians 
necessarily followed, as well as e.xpedilions 
xo the south. In this way a great Semitic- 
fiabtdoman empire tras founded, embrac- 
ing the whole of Nearer Asia. The names 
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of Sargon and Naram-Sin mark, therefore, 
the zenith of the power attained by the 
earlier Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. 
This is shown by purely external evidence, 
for their inscriptions are, in distinction 
from those of Southern Babylonia, com- 
posed in Semitic. 

Of the later patesis of Lagash, Gudea 
[see illustration on page 270 of this work] 
may be specially mentioned, owing to the 
number and length of his inscription.s, 
which bear witness that the dominion of 
Babylonian civilisation was as wide as all 
accounts make out. He had the material.s 
for his buildings brought from distant 
countries : cedar from Ama- 
nus, stone for his .statue.s 
from .Arabia or Sinai. ThL 
is a proof of the extent of 
peaceable intercourse at 
that time. It is noteworthy 
that Gudea did not assume 
the title of king, so that we 
may probably regard him 
and his immediate prede- 
cessors as still acknowledg- 
ing the suzerainty of the 
northern kingdom founded 
by Sargon of .\gade. The 
fame of Sargon and his 
political achievements was 
handed down to the latest 
limes, even when men were 
not altogether clearly in- 
formed about him. Sargon 
of .Agade became a legen- 
dary’ hero, and when the 
la.st king of Babylon, 
Nabonidus, found an in- 
scription of his son Naram- 
Sin, and asked his learned 
men for information as to 
its date, they could give 
him no correct answer, 
and finally reckoned an age of 3,300 yeans 
before Nabonidus himself— that is, about 
3800 B.C., a figure which they considerably 
overestimated. In arriving at this very 
early date, it is probable that the scribes of 
Nabonidu.s reckoned as successive many of 
the early local dynasties of Babylonia which 
had ruled contemporaneously. If, as is 
now certain, we must reject this very early 
^timate of the period of Sargon’s rule, 
it is difficult to ascertain his date with 
accuracy. It is probable, however, that 
long period separated the empire 
which he founded in Northern Babylonia 
from that of the kings of Sumer and 
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Akkad ; in these circumstances 
we may conclude that he did not 
live at a period earlier than 2S00 
B.c. or 2700 B.C. 

Within the sphere of the Baby- 
lonian civilisation, at one time 
fighting with the rulers of Baby- 
lonia, at another submitting to 
them, as can be best realised by the 
testimony of the Assyrian era, there 
were then Elam, with its border 
state of Ernutbal, and the tribes 
inhabiting the mountainous dis- 
tricts extending from Media to 
Cappadocia. To the north-east 
of it lived the barbarians of the 
Umman - Manda, the Manda 
hordes, the Babylonian “ Scy- 
thians,” and the inhabitants of 
Gutium, or the district of the 
“Kuti.” We possess an inscription 
ot one of the kings of the last- 
named country, in the language 
and style of the Naram-Sin 
period, about a votive offering 
m Babyloniat probably in Sip- 
par, similar to the dedications 
of foreigners to the Greek 
oracles. Toward Asia Elinor, 
beginning in Cappadocia, lies 
the district of the “ Khatti ” 
and “ Hittites,” who were soon 
to make themselves felt in 
Babylonia, and were to change 
the course of Babylonian 
history by bringing the iiower- 
ful dynasty ot Hammurabi to 
an end. Northern Palestine 
meets us as “ the western 
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The divinity of the city>statc 
of Lagash. Frojii a scitlp> 
tui'cd fragment in the Louvre. 



RUINS OF AKKAD, PERHAPS A SUMERIAN CITY 
The kings of Sumer and Akkad gained the supremacy in Babylonia about n.r. rf.'ioo. 


UR NINA. KING OF LAGASH 
This bas-relief from Tello, now in the Louvre, shows the king, about 
ii.C. 1300, performing a religious ceremony in the temple of Niiigirsii. 

land,” and formed an integral 
])art of the emiiire founded by 
Sargon of .\gade. Arabia may 
have been more aci'essil>le to 
the earlier Babylonians than 
later to the As.syrians or even to 
us. In the south there must 
have been navigation on the 
Persian Gulf, for Dilmim, the 
island of Bahrein, was sitnafcrl 
within the sjihcrc of Babylonian 
interests, and lias left monu- 
ments in cuneiform ehariieters. 
It is also hardly imaginable 
that Gudea obtained his stone 
from Magan except by sea. 

The niimerons monuments of 
this period display a high teehni- 
cal )>erfection. The first 
] inscrijitions and monn- 
ments of the kings of 
l.agash are indeed very 
rude, blit later a stage 
is reached wliich i.s' com- 
parable to that of the 
old empire in Egypt. 
The inscriptions of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, 
written in a peculiar 
■ ornamental script, and 
the statues of Gude:i 
display great skill. 
Countless documents 
concerning the manage- 
ment of temples and 
estates dating from this 
period have been dis- 
covered on the site of 
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Lagash. Such is Babj'lonia, its range 
and its civilisation, in the third millennium 
B.C., when it reached, perhaps, a higher 
stage in the development of art and culture 
than was attained for many centuries later. 

The last inscriptions of the patesis of 
Lagash known to us, the direct descendants 
of Gudea, partly contain dedications to 
new kings, of whom many in- 

e mgs g^j-e extant from 

° towns in Southern and Northern 

* Babylonia. These rulers term 
themselves “ Kings of Sumer and Akkad,” 
and their inscriptions, at least the South 
llab\’lonian, like those of Lagash, are com- 
posed in Sumerian. We have therefore 
to notice a great alteration since the pre- 
ceding era : North Babylonia has yielded 
the supremacy to South Babylonia. The 
kings of Ur rule Babylonia in the place of 
tho.se of -Agade ; for even the north 
belongs to them, as inscriptions found 
there prove clearly enough. 

Wc have in this kingdom of “ Sumer 
and .Akkad ” to distinguish generally 
between three dynasties. The first, of 
which the kings Lh-Engur and his son 
Dungi arc best known to us, was 
termed the Dynast}^ of Ur, after the title 
and seat of government. The numerous 
inscriptions of the two kings tell us only 
about the erection of temples in all the 
im])ortant towns of Babylonia, but do not 
contain information as to their political 
activity and jwwer. It follows, however, 
from the dispossession ot the Semitic 
sovereigns of Northern Babylonia that 
they must have largely encroached upon 
their territory, and a recently-discovered 
chronicle definitelj^ proves that such was 
indeed the case. We learn from this docu- 
ment that Uungi. who succeeded his father, 
Ur-Engur. the founder of the djmasty, 
undertook active operations against the 
north and finally broke the power of the 
Semitic rulers, who had inherited the 
empire built uji by Sargon of Agade and 
his .son, Naram-Sin. We learn 
“Ur^of^Uie succeeded in captur- 

. >■ ‘^nd sacking the city of 
Chaldees recorded 

to have laid hands upon the treasures 
which had been accumulated in Esagila, 
the temple of ilarduk, the city-god of 
Babylon. Aloreover, it is related that Dungi 
cared greatly for the city of Eridu, which 
is described in the chronicle as having still 
stood at this period “ upon the shore of 
the sea ” — that is to say, upon the Persian 
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Gulf, whose waters had not yet receded 
owing to the detritus carried down by the 
Euphrates and deposited at its mouth. 

In Dungi’s care for Eridu to the detri- 
ment of Babylon, we may see evidence of 
the Sumerian reaction inaugurated by the 
d3masty of Ur in Southern Babylonia 
against the Semitic supremacy of the north. 
This new record proves that Esagila, 
the temple of Babylon, had already begun 
to rival the more ancient shrine of Nippur, 
the seat of Enlil, as the most sacred temple 
of Babylonia. The Semitic rulers of Sar- 
gon’s dynasty had doubtless lavished their 
offerings at the shrine of Marduk, which 
had consequently gained in prestige and 
importance, and had acquired the sanctity 
and influence of a national shrine. The 
blow which Dungi struck at its very 
existence was thus the outcome of a con- 
sistent policy, for, by sacking Babylon, 
and carrying off the treasures of its temple, 
he demolished the existing symbol and 
sanction of northern rule. The revolution 
which Ur-Engur and Dungi carried out was 
thus not only political, but was also based 
upon a racial and religious movement. 

Moreover, Dungi did not confine him- 
self to a destructive policy, for he at once 
set about the task of substituting a 
. _. national shrine, which should 
furnish a counterweight to the 
Bab Ion influence of Babylon, 

* and by its position and asso- 
ciations should assist the transference 
of power to the Sumerian districts of the 
.south. For this purpose he selected 
Eridu. the oldest and most sacred shrine 
of the Sumerians, which was situated in 
the extreme south of Babylonia. Here 
we may conjecture he deposited the 
temple treasures from Esagila, and, by 
reviving the splendour of the ancient 
Temple of Enki, he furnished Southern 
Babylonia wath a shrine which he hoped 
would rival the fame previously enjoyed 
by that at Babylon. 

The building inscriptions of Ur-Engur 
and of Dungi which have been recovered 
are evidence of the extent of the empire 
founded by these two earliest kings of 
Sumer and Akkad, for they prove that 
their influence was not confined to 
Southern and Northern Babylonia, but 
extended also to Elam. Moreover, the 
date-formute which have been recovered 
upon tablets and date-lists of the period 
prove that Dungi undertook other mili- 
tary expeditions, after his subjugation 
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of Northern Babylonia, in the effort to 
extend the boundaries of his kingdom. 
The fragment of a dynastic chronicle, 
which has recently been identified among 
the tablets from Nippur, proves that the 
dynasty of Ur lasted for 117 years, and, 
in addition to Ur-Engur and Dungi, 
comprised the reigns of Bur-Sin, Gimil- 
Sin, and Ibi-Sin, these five rulers follow- 
ing one another in direct succession. 

The dynasty of Ur was directly suc- 
ceeded by that of Isin, which took its 
name from the city forming its capital. 
The new dynastic 
chronicle states con- 
cisely that “ the supre- 
macy of Ur was over- 
thrown, and that Isin 
took its kingdom.” W’c 
may-therefore infer that 
Isin obtained the hege- 
mony among the Baby- 
lonian cities as the 
result of a war with 
Ur, in which Ibi-Sin 
was overthrown by 
Ishbi-Ura, who founded 
the dynasty of Isin, 
and reigned for thirty- 
two years. He was 
followed in direct suc- 
cession by ('iimil-ili.shu. 

Idin - Dagan, Ishnie- 
Dagan, and Libit- 
Ishtar. We possess 
short inscriptions of the 
two last kings nameil 
in the above list, but 
they throw no light 
upon the history of the 
period. From the fact 
that Libit-Lshtar was 
succeeded by Ur-Ninib, 
who is not stated in 
the chronicle to have 
been his son or brother, 
we may possibly infer that the latter 
usurped the throne. About this period 
we know that another son of Ishnie- 
Dagan, named Eannatum, held the 
office of high-priest in the temple of the 
moon-god at Ur, which was then under 
the protection of a certain Gungunu, 
king of Ur, who also claimed the titles 
of “ King of Larsa " and “ King of 
Sumer and Akkad.” It has therefore 
been suggested that at the end of Libit- 
Ishtar’s reign an invasion of Babylonia 
took place, possibly from Elam, which 


overthrew the direct line of Isin. Eanna- 
tum, who would naturally ha\'e succeeded 
his brother in the event of the latter 
dying without issue, may have sought 
refuge with Gungunu, who had taken 
advantage of the political disturbance 
to set up an independent kingdom in 
Ur and . Larsa. However this may be, 
it is clear from the chronicle that Ur- 
Ninib occupied the throne of Isin, and 
after a reign of twenty-eight years was 
succeeded I)}' his son Bur-Sin II., and 
his grandsons, Iter-Kasha, and a brother 
whust' name has not 
lieen recovered. Of the 
live succeeding rulers, 
the name of one only, 
Enlil-bani, is known 
with certainty, and 
since none of these 
rulers are recorded in 
the chronicle to have 
been related, it is j'os- 
sible that each was a 
usurper, and that a 
period of trouble and 
unrest followed the 
reign of Ur-Ninib’s last 
descendant. 

Enlil-bani reigned foi 
twenty-four years, but 
his ])rcdceessor ruled 
only for six months ; 
and the reigns of his 
three successors lasted 
altogether for only 
twelve years, facts 
which may be cited in 
favour of the view that 
it was a j)eriod marked 
by palace revolutions 
and i)olitical unrest. 
The last two kings ol 
the dynasty were Sin- 
magi r and his son 
Damik - ilishu, who 
reigned for eleven and twenty - three 
years respectively. In an 'iiscriptioii ot 
the formei', which has been reco\'ered, 
the king claims dominion over the whole 
of Babylonia, so that we may conclude 
that he succeeded in establishing his 
throne upon a firm basis. Thus the 
dynasty of Isin endured for 225 years 
and six months, and comprised no fewer 
than sixteen kings. During this period 
it is probable that the hegemony of Isin 
was disputed by other great cities ol 
Babylonia. We have already noted the 
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GUDEA, THE PRIEST-KING 
Gudea was the most famons patesi of La^asli, and 
under his rule early Babylonian art reached its zenith. 
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ai^pearanrc of Gungunu, an independent 
ruler of Ur, soon after the reign of Ishme- 
Dagan. anti \vc may probably assign to 
the same period another king of Ur, 
Siimu-ilu, whose name has been found 
ui)oii a votive model of a dog which was 
offered to the goddess Nin-Isin, “ the 
Lady of Isin,” on behalf of Sumu-ilu, by 
„ a high official of Lagash. Two 

Kin f Erech, named Sin- 

Su”er° and Sin-gamil, are also 

to be set in this period, or 
in that of the dynasty of Larsa, the 
city which jirohahly succeeded Isin in 
obtaining the lead among the great cities 
of the land. 

We thus come to the third and last 
independent dynasty of the kings of 
■Siimer and Akkad, tvhich had its seat in 
Larsa, the town of the Sun-god Shamash. 
From the times of these kings — up to the 
])resent are known Nur-Adad, Sin-idin- 
nain, Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin, who pro- 
Itabl}’ followed each other — as of their 
jtredccessors, we have a great number of 
recorcK of business life, the dates of which 
are mostly fi-ved by great events, and 
thus supply us with much information 
as to wars and other imjjortant under- 
takings. There are absolutely no royal 
in.scri])tions with historical announce- 
ments ; only the usual inscriptions as to 
buildings and dedications. The last two 
kings of the dynasty, Arad-Sin and 
Rim-Sin, were not llabylonians, but 
Elamite^. They expre.s.sly style them- 
selves in their inscriptions sons of the 
Elamite Kudur-Mabuk, who seems to 
har-e conriuered a considerable portion of 
Soiilhern Babylonia, and established his 
son Arad-Sin in the cities of Larsa and Ur. 
\^'e learn from the accounts of the earlier 
times that Elam was the mightiest 
oj?ponent of Babylonia. A vigorous blow 
must at this time have been struck which 
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made Southern Babylonia a dependency 
of Elam for a time. Arad-Sin was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Rim-Sin, 
who was the last of the “ Kings 

Babylonia and Akkad.” The 

wars which he earned on 
with Hammurabi, the most famous king 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, and his 
final defeat and death at the hands of 
Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s .son, will best 
be narrated when we have described 
the ri.se of Babylon to power under the 
West-Semitic kings of its first dynasty. 

Coincidentally with the South Baby- 




Ionian kings of Larsa, and partly with their 
jiredecessors, the dynasty of Isin, there 
reigned in Northern Babylonia, in the 
city of Babylon, a succession of princes 
which, in accordance with the lists of 
Babylonian kings, we designate the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. We have seen that 
after the days of Sargon and Naram-Sin, 
when the north had the supreme power, 
kings were again ruling in the south, in 
the dynasty of Ur, who styled themselves 
kings of Northern Babylonia. But now 
in the numerous business documents of 
that time and region the rulers of Northern 
Babylonia, up to the subjection of the 
south, which we shall soon mention, are 
not called “ kings,” although in point of 
fact they conducted the government. The 
conclusion may be drawn that we have 
to deal with the vassal kings of those 
South Babylonians. The South Baby- 
lonian kings of Isin accordingly had vassal 
kings in Babylon who e.xercised indepen- 
dent government within their own district. 
The same conditions continued under the 
several kings of the house of Larsa. The 
last king of this dynasty, Rim-Sin, the 
Elamite, was signally defeated by the 
fifth of these kings, after the relation of 
vassal had long been merely formal, and 
j.. his power was finally broken 

j."* . by his successor. It has hither- 

Babylon** assumed that when 

" once the Elamites were driven 

from the cities of Southern Babylonia 
the independence of the south was ended 
for ever. We shall see, however, that a 
new foe was to arise, who succeeded in 
fonning another independent kingdom 
in the south. But, in spite of the rise 
of this new kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, it may truly be said 
that Babylonian history from this time 
becomes really a history of Babylon. 

The dynasty under which the sove- 
reignty was for ever transferred to the 
city, and which, in consequence, gave the 
name to the country, and thus to the whole 
civilisation, wasnot “Babylonian-Semitic,” 
but West Semitic or Canaanite, for mean- 
while the second of the great Semitic migra- 
tions mentioned above had been completed. 
This migration flooded Babylonia also. 
The advancing nomads forced their way 
from the open country into the towns, 
and Babylonia received another ruling 
population in place of that which had 
lived its day, and this in turn assimilated 
the Babylonian civilisation. 




THE RISE OF BABYLON 


THE HAMMURABI AND KASSITE DYNASTIES 


■^HE founder of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, named Su-abu or S'umu-abu, 
came to the throne shortly before 2000 B.C., 
and a recently-discovered chronicle proves 
that he waged war, not with Southern 
Babylonia as we might expect, but with 
Assyria, whose existence as a kingdom 
is thus proved to have been far older than 
has hitherto been supposed. Su-abu’s 
opponent in Assyria was Ilu-shuma, one 
of the earliest priest-kings of Ashur 
whose names have been recovered, and it is 
not unlikely that he seized the opjjortimity 
of a change of dynasty at Babylon to make 
a bid for his country's iildependence. 
Of the result of this early conflict between 
Babylon and Assyria we know nothing, 
and our information is equally scanty with 
regard to the foreign relations of Babylon 
under Su-abu’sfoursuccessors,Sumu-la-ilu, 
Zabum, Apil-Sin, and Sin-muballit, for 
the date-formulcC of the period record 
building operations and the like, and do 
not reflect the history of the period. 
Under Sin-muballit’s son, Hammurabi 
[see illustration on page 366 of this work], 
a change took place, for by signally 
defeating Rim-Sin, he expelled the Elamites 
from Babylonia, and e.xtended the autho- 
rity of Babylon over the southern portion 
of the country. He thus succeeded in 

„ ... welding together a mighty 

Hammur&bi s ° -x i '' 

_ . empire with its capital at Baby- 

Wsldine Rim-Sill 

was not finally defeated until 
the first years of the reign of Samsu-iluna, 
Hammurabi’s son. But it was Ham- 
murabi who practically put an end to the 
empire of the southern kings of Sumer and 
Akkad, and raised Babylon to the position 
of the principal city in the land. So far els 
her external influence was concerned, we 
may conclude that Babylonia kept at this 
period also the supremacy over the West. 
The Nearer East is still Babylonian, and 
the conception that we have to form of the 
importance of Babylonia for the rest of 
Western Asia at that time corresponds in 




all main points with the earlier period. 
The East, which was in the possession of 
the “ Canaanites," resembles on the whole 
that of the “ Semitic Babylonians." 

Upon the social condition of Babylonia 
during the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon considerable light has been thrown 
by the discovery of Hammurabi’s famous 
Code of Laws. This invaluable inscrip- 
tion is engraved upon a huge block of 
black diorite, which was discoi'ered by De 
Morgan during excavations carried out in 
the *• tell,’’ or mound, of the acropolis at 
„ ... Susa in the winter of 1001-2. 

laws, together with intro- 
of°L&ws ductory and concluding texts, 
were engraved upon the 
monolith in forty-nine long columns of 
writing, of which forty- four are still pre- 
serx'cd ; and at the head of the stone is a 
sculptuied representation of Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from Shamash, the 
Sun-god. 

It would be out of place in the present 
work to attempt any discussion of the 
question as to how far the laws of Baby- 
lonia, as embodied in this document, have 
influenced other ancient legal codes, and 
in particuhir the Mosaic legislation. We 
are here concerned only with Hammurabi’s 
code, as an important and recently dis- 
covered source of information concerning 
early Babylonian life and custom. It was 
drawn up and published by the king for 
the guidance of his people, and it regulates 
their duties and their relations to one 
another in all the pursuits and occqpations 
of their daily life. It defines the resjion- 
sibilities and privileges of the various 
classes of the population, and, since it 
formed an exhaustive set of regulations, 
it enables us to construct a fairly complete 
picture of Babylonian society during this 
early period. 

The numerous contracts and letters of the 
time of the first dynasty of Babylon which 
have come down to us, and in ])articular the 
series of royal despatches of Hammurabi 
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himself, which are preserved in the British 
Museum, abundantly prove that the code 
was no dead letter, but was actively en- 
forced under the personal supervision of 
the king. It may thus be employed as a 
trustworUi}' and accurate witness to the 
conditions which existed in Babylonia dur- 
ing the period at which it was drawn up. 

From the code we learn that the popu- 
lation of Babylonia was composed of three 
„ . , . principal classes, each of which 
Babylonian ^ separate and well- 

b''c*2000 position in the social 

commiiiuty. The lowest of these 
three cla.^scs were the slaves, who must 
ha\-e formed a considerable i^roporticn of 
llie pojjulation. The class ne.xt above 
them in the social scale consisted of free 
men. wlio were possessed of some property 
ol their own, but were poor and humble 
(leojile. as was implied in the name they 
bore — mushkenu. The highest, or upper 
cki'-s in the community, comprised the 
owners of large estates and landed pro- 
perty-, the higher officials and servants of 
the State, and all the officers and ministers 
of the Court. The privileges and respon- 
'•ihilities which the two classes of free men 
in the Babylonian community respectively 
enjoyed are well illustrated in the code by 
the .scale of payments as com|')ensation for 
injury which they were obliged to make 
or wore entitled to receive. 

The penaltie.s enforced ujwn a member of 
the upper v-lass were far heavier than those 
his humbler free neighbour had to pay, but 
the latter’s jirivilege.s in this respect were 
counter-balanced by a corresponding di- 
minution of tile value at which his injuries 
svere a.sses.scd. Slaves could be owned by 
both classes of free men, though they were 
naturally more numerous in the house- 
holds and on the estates of members of the 
ujiper class. The slave was the absolute 
property of his owner, and could he bought 
_. . and sold, and deposited as 
* security for a debt ; but on the 
Slaves "hole his life was not a hard 
one, for he was a recognised 
member cf his master’s household, and was 
a valuable piece of property^ which it was 
to the owner’s advantage to keep in good, 
condition. Moreover, the slave had rights 
and jiri\-ilege3 of his own which the code 
e.xplicitly sets forth. Thus, under certain 
conditions, it was possible for a slave to 
acquire proiierty of his own, and by so 
doing he was entitled, if he obtained his 
master’s consent, to purchase his own 
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freedom. Marriage between a male slave 
and a free woman was also possible, and 
the children of such a union were free, and 
did not become the property of the slave’s 
master ; while if the owner of a female 
slave had begotten children by her he 
could not use her in payment for a debt. 
Thus it will be seen that the law afforded 
protection even to the humblest members 
of the community. 

The code also supplies considerable in- 
formation concerning the family life of 
the early Babylonians. We here have 
detailed regulations concerning marriage 
and divorce, the giving of marriage por- 
tions, the rights of widows, the laws ol 
inheritance, and those which regulated the 
adoption and maintenance of children. It 
is unnecessary to describe or discuss these 
regulations in detail, but one striking fact 
which they emphasise may here be pointed 
out — the recognised status occupied by 
the wife in the Babylonian household. 
Evidence of the extremely indei^endent 
position enjoyed by women at the time 
of the first dynasty of Babylon may also 
be seen in the existence of a special class 
, . . of women, who followed the 

o epen enec pj-ofessionof religious votaries. 

though their duties were not 
strictly sacerdotal. Most 
women of this class, who are mentioned in 
the contract-tablets of the period, were 
attached to the temple of the sun-god at 
Sippar or to that of Marduk at Babylon, 
but it may be inferred that all the impor- 
tant temples in the country had .similar 
classes of female votaries in their service. 
The duties of these women do not appear 
to have resembled in any way those of the 
sacred pro.stitutes in the service of the 
goddess Ishtar, at Erech. On the con- 
trary, they occupied a position of con- 
siderable influence and independence. 
While they generally lived together in a 
special building, or convent, attached to 
the temple, they were free to leave it and 
to contract marriage. Their vows, ho\y- 
ever, entailed the obligation to remain 
virgins, and though a married votary wa- 
thus precluded from bearing children 
herself, she could provide her husband 
with a concubine for this purpose, whik 
she still retained her position as the per- 
manent head of the household. 

Even when unmarried, however, tin 
votary enjoyed the status of a married 
woman, and was protected from slander b' 
special regulations. In return for thes' 
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privileges, she was obliged, under severe 
penalties, to maintain a high standard of 
moral conduct and was precluded from any 
occupation or act which was derogatory 
to her high position. She could possess 
property of her own, and on taking vows 
was provided with a portion by her father 
which, on her death, did not pass to the 
temple, but returned to 
her own family, unless 
her father had assigned 
her the privilege of be- 
queathing it. The social 
prestige enjoyed by the 
votaries is attested by the 
fact that they included 
within their body many 
women of good family, 
and even members of the 
royal house ; while the 
rules of the. order and the 
high repute which it en- 
joyed may be taken to 
indicate a very enlight- 
ened conception of the 
position of women at thi.s 
early period. 

The largo body of regu- 
lations which deal with 
the duties of debtors and 
creditors are evidence of 
the extent to which the 
early Babylonians en- 
gaged in commercial pur- 
suits and undertakings, 
and we learn that an 
active interchange of com- 
modities was carried on 
between distant cities. 

Thus, a wealthy merchant 
would extend his business 
and obtain large profits 
by trading with other 
towns, and lor this pur- 
pose he would employ 
agents, who may thus be 
regarded as the fore- 
runners of the modern 



his own services and the dangers he had 
incurred. 

In the event of the caravan with 
which the agent travelled being attacked 
by robbers or by enemies in a foreign 
country, the loss cf the goods was borne 
by the merchant at home ; the code, 
however, regulates the procedure to be 
followed in such circum- 
stance.s, while at the same 
time it attempts to pro- 
tect the agent from any 
risk of being defrauded 
by his einploj'er. Im- 
mense profits were ob- 
tained by merchants and 
agents who engaged in 
this foreign commerce, 
and we may conclude 
that at the period of the 
first dynasty, and for 
many centuries earlier, 
the great trade routes of 
the East were even more 
crowded with caravans 
than they are at the 
l)resent day. 

Water-transport was, 
howe\'er, usually em- 
ployed for the carriage of 
grain, wood, and other 
bulky or heavy materials, 
wherever it was avail- 
able, and the code con- 
tains detailed directions 
concerning the fees to be 
paid to boatmen engaged 
in the carrying trade 
U|ion the rivers and large 
canals of Habykmia. 
Other regulations .sought 
to ensure goorl work on 
the jxirt of boat-builders 
by fixing on them the 
responsibility for faulty 
or unsound work, while 
the boatmen were respon- 
sible for the loss or 
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sort of goods he had to deal in, and he 
gave to his employer a properly attested 
receipt for the same. So far as his 
trading was concerned, he acted inde- 
pendently, and on his return he would pay 
to the merchant a fixed share of his profits, 
retaining the remainder as payment for 
D 


important function of the rivers and canals 
in Babylonia was the irrigation of the 
cultivated lands, and the code contains 
detailed regulations for the rcjiair of the 
channels and dykes and the right to the use 
of the water. A large body of legislation 
deals, in fact, with the agricultural life 
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of the early Babylonians, and regulates 
all cases of dispute which were likely to 
arise between owners of land and their 
farming tenants, owners and hirers of 
cattle and asses, or between shepherds 
and herdsmen and their employers ; while 
fines were levied in cases of damage or 
injury arising through carelessness in 
looking after cattle. 

It is of interest to note that Ham- 
murabi’s code attempted to protect the 
public from carelessness on the 
ena les important classes 

Doctors* *** community — doctorsand 

builders, and it was singularly 
just that death or injury arising from bad 
work on the part of either was held to 
merit punishment in kind. Thus, if a 
iloctor through unskilful treatment caused 
the death of a member of the upper cla.s.s, 
or inflicted a serious injury upon him, such 
as tlie loss of an eye, the doctor was liable 
to have both his hands amputated — a 
drastic, but certainly an effective method 
of preventing other unsuccessful operations 
on his part. Similarly, if his unfortunate 
patient had been the slave of a member of 
the middle class — of poor free men — and 
had died under his hands, he had to give 
the owner a new .slave, or, in the event of 
his patient merely losing an eye, he had 
to jiay the owner half the slave’s value. 

The penalties attaching to jerry-building 
were even more severe. For if a builder 
built a house for a man, and his work was 
so unsound that the house fell and killed 
the owner, the builder himself was put to 
death ; and if the owner’s son was killed 
by the fall of the house, the builder’s sen 
w'as put to death. If one or more of the 
ow'ner’s slaves were killed, the builder had 
to restore him slave for slave, and besides 
compensating the owner for any damage 
to his goods, he had to rebuild the house 
Death anew, or such part of it as 
to the fallen. These interesting 

Jerry“-huilder Survivals of thelawof an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
prove that in the medical profession and 
the building trade, as practised by the 
early Babylonians, the payment of com- 
pensation alone had not been a sufficiently 
strong deterrent to prevent bad work. 

From the brief discussion that has been 
attemi^ted of some of the most striking 
enactments of Hammurabi’s code, an idea 
will have been formed of the extent to 
which the administration of law and 
justice had been developed in Babylonia 
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at the time of the first dynasty ol 
Babylon. The laws, however, were not 
the invention of Ham.murabi himself, who 
merely codified them. They were based 
upon centuries of tradition, and were the 
result of innumerable judgments drawn 
up upon tablets and carefully preserved 
in the legal archives of the State. In 
discussing the enactments of the code 
therefore, we have not been dealing with 
a temporary phase in the life of ancient 
Babylonia. On the contrary, its enact- 
ments reflect the spirit in which justice 
had been administered in Babylonia for a 
long period anterior to the rise of Babylon 
under her West-Semitic kings, and we 
may conclude that it continued to influence 
the administration of the country during 
its subsequent domination by successive 
dynasties of foreign origin. 

In the native list of kings the first Baby- 
lonian djmasty is followed by a second, 
consisting also ol eleven kings. Their 
Sumerian names, many of which are in- 


geniously interpreted, and the lengths of 
their reigns are preserved lor us by the 
lists. Until quite recently we knew nothing 
Sec nd niore, since other information 
seeon about this period was strangely 

Sibwl Its total duration 

was 368 years, according to the 
list, but of the events which took place at 
this time we knew absolutely nothing. 
It seemed strange that so long a period of 
Babylonian history should have left no 
trace behind it on the sites of the ancient 


Babylonian cities which had been already 
excavated. If a dynasty of kings had 
occupied the throne of Babylon during 
this protracted period, how did it happen 
that among the many thousands of con- 
tract tablets which had been recovered, 
none had been found dated in the reigns 
of these eleven kings ? 

The answer to this question has 
recently been supplied by a newly- 
discovered chronicle which is preserved 
in the British Museum. From this 


invaluable document we now learn that 


the second dynasty of the list of the kings 
never in reality occupied the Baby- 
lonian throne. In fact, the eleven kings 
of which the dynasty was composed ruled 
only in a district ol limited extent in the 
extreme south of Babylonia on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. This district was 


known as the mat tamti, or “ Country of 
the Sea,” taking its name from its position 
on the littoral of the gulf, to which the 
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Babylonians gave the name of “ The Sea 
in the East,” or the Eastern Sea. From 
the newly-discovered chronicle we learn 
that the territory of the eleven kings, 
who formed the so-called “ Second 
Dynasty,” was confined to this strip of 
coast, and was never extended so as to 
include the northern and central districts 
of Babylonia proper. W'e further learn 
from the chronicle that the rulers of this 
little state did not live in the period between 
the first dynasty of Babylon and the 
Kassites, as has hitherto been assumed 
on the evidence of the kings list; but 
that their reigns were contemporaneous 
with those of the later kings of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, and of the earlier 
Kassite rulers. 

The exact date at which Iluma-ilu, the 
founder of this kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, declared his independence 


is not certain, but we know that he waged 
successful wars with Samsu-iluna, the son 
of Hammurabi, and Abe.shu, his grand- 
son, who succeeded Samsu-iluna u]3on the 
Babylonian throne. From the narrative 
of the new chronicle it would seem that 
Samsu-iluna took the initiative in Baby- 
lon’s struggle with the Country of the Sea. 
In his first expedition he succeeded in 
reaching the Persian Gulf, but he was 
defeated, and in a second campaign he met 
with no better success. His son Abeshu, 
after his acce.ssion to the throne, ' again 
attemjrted to conquer or curb the state 
upon his southern borders, but Iluma-ilu 
succeeded in eluding him. In fact, from 
this time forward the southern portion of 
Babylonia passed into the possession of 
the kings of the Country of the .Sea. 


Under the reigns of Ammi-ditana and 
Ammi-zaduga, the successors of Abeshu 
upon the Bal^ylonian throne, we know 
little of the foreign policy of Babylon, 
with the exception of the fact that Ammi- 
zaduga inflicted a defeat upon the Elamites. 
It may be inferred, however, that Babylon 
had trouble u])on her eastern border from 
the Kassites, who already in Samsu-iluna's 
reign had begun to make raids on Baby- 
lonian territory, and from the kings of 
the Country of the Sea in the south. 
When, therefore, under Samsu-ditana, the 
last king of the dynasty, Hittite tribes 
from Cappadocia and Northern Syria 
descended the Eui)hrates and attacked 
Northern Babylonia, the cajiital fell an 
easy ])rey to tlicir onslaught. The great 
temple of Marduk, the city god, was 
de.stroyed, and the statue of the god 
him.self was carried back by the Hittite 


invaders in triumph to their own country. 
In this manner we now' know that the 
powerful dynasty of Hammurabi came to 
an end. How long a period elapsed be- 
tw'een the Hittite conquest and the occu- 
pation of Babylon by the Kassites we can 
not at present determine, but it is unlikely 
that they would have long delayed their 
descent upon the city when once its 
defences had lieen reduced and it lay at 
the mercy of an invader. 

The Kassites, w'ho now occujricd Baby 
Ion as the dominant race, and whose rulers 
are reckoned as the third dynasty upon the 
list of kings, at first occupied only Xorthern 
Babylonia. They formed, in fact, the van- 
guard of an advancing tide, and they left 
many of their own tribes behind them in 
the mountains of Elam. Even in later times, 
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A reproduction of an early Babylonian seal, showing the Rivcr>god, Sun>god, Ishtar, and other deities. Impressions 
of the seal were obtained by passing the cylinder, seen on the left, over soft clay, which was then baked. 
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under Sennacherib, traces of them are to carried off by the Hittites on their capture 
be found in the Zagros Mountains. We of Babylon in Samsu-ditana’s reign, 
are compelled to account for their appear- Thence Agum brought it back to Babylon, 
ance bv a great racial movement which A fact of considerable importance with 
poured" itself from the east and north- regard to the Kassite occupation of Baby- 
east over the civilised countries, just as Ionia has recently been demonstrated, to 
the Turks and Mongols did some thousands the effect that their conquest of the whole 
of years later. We know very little about country did not take place at one time. 

the past of that tide of nations There were, in fact, two Kassite conquests. 
Appearance on to Babylonia. The first occurred shortly after the Hittite 

Later discoveries will, per- invasion, and was confined to Northern 
Kassi es h^ps, some day explain more Babylonia, to which the empire of the 
clearly the form of its connection with earlier Kassite kings was limited. During 
Elam and the other neighbouring coun- this period the kingdom of the Country of 
tries. The migration of these barbarians the Sea continued its independent exist- 
assumed in any case great dimensions, ence on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
The mixture of races in Babylonia thus But we may infer that the Kassites, who 
received a new 'component, and in the had remained behind in the mountains 
Babel-like confusion of tongues we hear of Elam, continued to harass Southern 
the sound of Kassite, which is known to us Babylonia, and it was probably to put an 
only by a list of words and proper names, end to trouble from this quarter _ that 
The scheme of the dynasties of Babylon Ea-gamil, the last king of the dynasty 
reckons as Kassite its third house of founded by Iluma-ilu, invaded Elam, 
thirty-six king.s, a period of 576 years. But his temerity was the signal for a 
extending from about 1700 to the eleventh fresh advance of the Kassite hordes, who, 
century. We know most of these kings under the leadership of one of their 
by name, and have information as to the chieftains named Ulam-Buriash, drove him 
events of that time from inscriptions, kp sites from the country, and, following 
royal and otherwise, although there are jj^***^^**^. him into Southern Babylonia, 
here also considerable gaps in the tradition. ® signally defeated him, and 

An insight into the order of things at brought his dynasty to an end. 

the beginning of this period is afforded us The chronicle from which we learn these 
by the inscription of one of the early facts states that Ulam-Buriash exercised 
princes in this dynasty, the seventh, by dominion over the Country of the Sea, 
name, Agum If. He styles himself “ King and that fresh conquests were made there 
of the Kashshu and Akkadians, King of the by his nephew Agum. It is therefore pro- 
wide dominion of Babylon, who settled bable that from this time forward the 
with numerous inhabitants the land of Kassites occupied the wliole of Babylonia, 
Umliash, the border land to Elam, King of but it is not clear whether the two 
Padan and Alman — frontier territories to halves of the country were at once united 
Media — King of Gutium, the king who rules under one administration with its centre at 
the four countries of the world.” The Babylon. It is probable that the uni- 
whole enumeration of titles, different from fication of the kingdom was only gradually 
that of tlie Babylonian monarchs, and the achieved, and that during the process the 
precedence given to the Kassites, show that country underwent more than one con- 
the Babylonians did not quickly absorb vulsion. The result of these several 
their new conquerors ; a later king, invasions and the racial conflicts which 
Barbarians bears the usual ensued was naturally to exhaust the 

Become*” Babylonian titles, and only resources of the land, and render its 
Babylonian rulers incapable of adopting an aggressive 

Kashshu,” which his successors foreign policy, 
actually omit. These barbarians thus only The feebleness of Babylonia and the 
gradually adapted themselves to civilisa- exhaustion of the population are clearly 
tion, and became Babylonians. It is visible in two further occurrences of this 
interesting to note that the inscription of time. The third Semitic migration, the 
Agum II., from which his titles above Aramaean, makes its mark in the age of 
enumerated are taken, commemorates the the Kassites (1700-1100 b.c.), and the 
recovery from Khani in Northern Syria of dominion of Babylonia over the west is 
the statue of Marduk, which had been disputed and finally destroyed by a new 
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power, which now develops itself from a dash may have been the head of a new 

“ town kingship ” and seeks aggrandise- family within the Kassite dynasty ; his 

ment — namely, Assyria. The future belongs successors, at least, speak of him in their 
to these two. The Kassites, the temporary letters in a way which suggests this idea, 
lords of Babylonia, shared the fate of their We must place him about 1500. All 
kingdom, which was forced to resign its that we know of him, besides the above- 
suzerainty. As the sovereignty had mentioned inscription, is that he con- 

moved up stream from the south to Baby- eluded a treaty with Assyria and engaged 

Ion, so it moved further to Assyria. The of ^ correspondence with the 

history of Nearer Asia after the encroach- Nearer Asia ^his last fact 

ment of Assyria, which begins at this fo j t is proved to us in a document 

period (about the sixteenth century B.C.), which one of his successors, 

is changed esseirtially by this fact. Burnaburiash, sent some fifty to seventy 

The struggle between Assyria and j'ears later to Amenophis IV., and for 

Babylonia for supremacy began under the the knowledge of which we are indebted 

Kassite dynasty, and, owing to the certainly to one of the most surprising 
abundant sources of information now of all the discoveries made in the soil of 
open to us, we can follow its vicissitudes the ancient East. In the winter of 1887- 

more accurately than the events of the 1888, at Tell el-Amarna, in Middle Egypt, 

earlier age. This struggle and its result which marks the place of residence of 

constitute the most important subject Amenophis IV., over three hundred clay 

for subsequent political history. The tablets inscribed in the cuneiform charac- 

history of Babylon and that of Assyria ter were discovered. One of these tablets 

concern us, therefore, in the first place, is reproduced by photography on page 274 

in so far as they touch each other and are of this History. They represent a 

interconnected. Thus we are confronted small part of the .State archives, and 

by two streams of development flowing contain the letters which kings of Nearer 

* . side by side, the course of which Asia and vassal kings from Syria and 

Beco”L k we can best indicate in a com- Palestine addressed to Amenophis III. 

Powe™ hined account. On the other and IV. There arc in the first group 

^ hand, Babylon almost always letters of the kings of Babylon, Ashur, 

asserted her independence, and after she Mitani, or Mesopotamia, the king of the 

had been for a time subdued, she emerged Khatti, and of others. It is obvious that 

at the end once more the conqueror. At these letters give most valuable informa- 

the beginning of this war Babylon was tion as to the history of the Nearer East, 

the predominant power, and never ceased, and we shall therefore frequently have to 

even when under the influence of Assyria, refer to them in what follows. The Baby- 

to have a separate history and develop- Ionian letters, which concern us first, tell 

ment. If, therefore, we wish to do more us little of Babylon’s greatness and 

than merely chronicle the wars between power ; but the existence of the collec- 

Ashur and Babylon, if we wish to do tion is in itself evidence of the extent of 

justice to the importance of Babylon as Babylonian influence. The letters are 

the principal seat of the ancient civilisa- written in cuneiform characters, and, 

tion, which even Assyria acknowledged, with few exceptions, in Babylonian 

we must follow up separately the history Semitic. And, what is still more signifi- 

of this independent state. cant, there are two letters among them 

We have seen, in the first place, what of the Pharaoh, the one to the 

districts were claimed by Agum II., the _ . king of Babylon, the other 

ruler of Babylonia ; his power no longer to a vassal of Northern 

extended to Mesopotamia and the west. Cuneiform which arc also 

The next known inscription, the one composed in that language, 

already mentioned of King Karaindash, Cuneiform writing and Babylonian lan- 

claimed only the sovereignty over Baby- guage were, therefore, the means of inter- 

Ionia. We shall see that attempts to communication throughout the whole of 

recover Mesopotamia were not made until the Nearer East. A knowledge of Baby- 

the power of Assyria, which had its seat Ionian literature was the necessary pre- 

there, was expelled. The dominion of liminary to mastering them. 'this is 

Babylonia in Palestine had been replaced evident from tablets found there con- 

by that of Egypt. It seems as if Karain- taining a Babylonian myth, written in 
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Babylon and apparently used in Egypt 
for teaching purposes. 

The two kings, from whom we have 
recovered eleven letters addressed to the 
two Pharaohs, were called Kadashman- 
Bel and Burnaburiash. The former wrote 
in the last years of Ainenophis III., the 
latter to his successor. The letters 
generally mention no great State events. 
They deal principally with marriages 
between the two royal houses. The 
Pharaohs received Babylonian princesses 
into their harem, but were not so liberal 
with their own flesh and blood to their 
Babylonian friends — these did not at 
least receive princesses. What Pharaoh 
sends in gifts is generally stated to be 



AN EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB 
A flat-roofed tomb constructed of baked brick from Ur. 


too little ; the money is carefully confided 
to the purifying agency of the furnace 
and found unduly alloyed, and better 
metal and more of it is always de- 
manded. 

More important for history are the 
relations between these two regions of 
civilisation, e.xhibited in the fact that 
Babylonia and llitani send as presents 
productions of their industries, among 
them the much-admired lapis lazuli, skil- 

Reutions Babylon. 

on tlie contrary, sends 
Egypt primarily gold. It ' almost 
ajipears as if diplomatic nego- 
tiations were left to verbal intercourse and 
to the cleverness of corrupt court officials, 
for political questions are seldom discussed. 
One letter vividly pictures the manners 
of the age. Some Babylonian merchants, 
travelling for the king — the kings engaged 
in business, and enjoyed, it would appear, 
immunity from taxation — were arrested 
in Akko, where they apparently wished 
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to take ship for Egypt, by a prince of 
Palestine, and were in some way badly 
used, although no reasons are assigned 
for this treatment. The Babylonian now 
demands from Pharaoh the release of the 
prisoners and compensation, since Akko 
was subject to his suzerainty, A political 
controversy is only once dis- 
cussed. The Assyrian king, 
Ashur-uballit, had found en- 
couragement at the Egyptian 
court in his schemes of aggrandisement 
at the cost of Babylonia. Burnaburiash 
pointed out the inadmissibility of such 
action, since Assyria was his vassal state, 
and no direct negotiations could therefore 
be carried on with it. He referred also to 
the correct attitude of his father, Kuri- 
galzu, who, when once asked to join cause 
with the Canaanites, the subjects of 
Egypt, had refused to countenance such 
an act of treachery towards Egypt. That 
such loyalty was not so free from suspicion 
as these assurances of friendship would 
make it appear, and that in Egypt no 
very implicit confidence was placed in the 
warm friend of Egyptian gold, is proved 
by the fact that when one of the Phoeni ;ian 
princes wishes to blacken the character 
of another at court, he accuses him of 
being a secret adherent of the king of 
Mitani. of the Khatti, or of Kash — that 
is, of the Kassites of IJabylon. 



INTERIOR OF EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB 
Interior of the Ur grave. Jars and dishes containing 
daily fare for the dead man were left with the body. 

We can, indeed, assign to a somewhat 
later date an attempt of Babylonia to win 
back the West, when disorders broke out 
in Egypt after the death of Amenophis IV. 
Burnaburiash, notwithstanding the 
anxiety displayed in his letter to Ameno- 
phis IV. about the encroachments of 
Assyria, and although wars between him 
and the Assyrians are proved to have 
taken place, had given his son Kara- 
khardash a daughter of the energetic 
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Ashur-uballit as his chief wife ; and her 
son, Kadashman-kharbe, became the suc- 
cessor to the throne — a sign of the Assyrian 
influence. We are acquainted vvitii the 
attempt, just mentioned, made by this 
Babylonian king to regain a firm footing 
in the w’est. 

Assyria, indeed, was at this time 

encroaching on Mesopotamia, and Baby- 
lonia had nothing left but the road 

diagonally through the Syrian desert. 

Kadashman-kharbe tried to secure this 
road by punishing the nomads, the Suti, 
who I'oamed those parts, and by digging 
wells and building fortresses and towns, 
which he settled with 

Babylonians. By this 
means he hoped to trans- 
form it into a commercial 
highway, which should 
facilitate communication 
with the coast and make 
the detour by Mesopotamia 
unnecessary. It is possible 
that his plan was suggested 
by a route already in 
existence ; but in any case 
he had recognised that it 
Was better policy to satisfy 
his rival with districts 
which had first to be con- 
quered, and meanwhile to 
cleprive those districts of 
their greatest value by 
diverting from them the 
traffic so important for 
Babylonia. That would, 
indeed, have been a solu- 
tion of the dispute, then 
urgent, as to the possession 
of Mesopotamia. Perhaps 
Kadashman-kharbe ar- 
rived at a peaceful arrange- 
ment with Assyria about 
this plan. If he had carried 
it out he would, at any rate, have shown 
himself to be a man who could support 
his power by more effective means than 
arms, especially when Babylon, an indus- 
trial state, was confronted by the military 
power of Assyria. 

Kadashman-kharbe cannot have reigned 
long. He was murdered, and in fact fell 
the victim of an insurrection stirred up 
by the Kassites. We are not told what 
the immediate incentive to the deed was. 
We may perhaps trace the reason to the 
fact that the kings and the ruling classes 
?f the Kassites had meanwhile, after 1400, 


become " Babylonised ” — that is, tnat they 
felt, and affected to feel themselves, 
Babylonians. Those of the Kassites who 
had gone away empty-handed at the 
division of the spoil, or had lost their share, 
as often happens in the commercial life of 
communities engaged in industries and 
trade, may hav'e formed a party of mal- 
contents, who longed for the good old 
times when the Kassite was lord and the 
Babylonian the spoiled. The insurgents 
therefore raised to the tlirone a man of 
low birth, whom the two chronicles wliich 
record the fact call Shuzigash and Nazibu- 
ga.sh — a “son of nobody.” This was a 


welcome opportunity for the grandfather, 
Ashur-uballit, who was still living and had 
been restlessly active in extending his 
kingdom, to secure ihc supremacy for 
Assyria. He a])pearcd in Babylon as the 
avenger of his grandson and the restorer 
of order, suppressed the revolt, and had 
Kurigalzu, the infant son of his murdered 
grandson, crowned as king. 

But the force of circumstances is stronger 
than blood relationships and gratitude 
for benefits of doubtful intention. So long 
as Ashur-uballit lived, and under his son, 
Assyria was occupied with the conque.=t 
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From a stele ia the Louvre, showing: how the Sumerian and Chaldmatt dead 
were piled up after battle. The priests are heaping: up earth to form a mound. 
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of Mesopotamia. But when Adad-nirari I. 
drove the Mitani thence, Babylon, having 
no doubt lost the route which Kadashman- 
kharbe had attempted to open up, had no 
other course but to secure Mesopotamia 
for herself, and with it the communications 
with the west. Since, however, Assyria 
possessed this country, war ensued be- 
_ tween it and Babylon. Under 

for" ** Kurigalzu and Adad-nirari I. 
, . the contest for Mesopotamia 

esopo omia between the two states. 

We har’e an interesting account of a 
war of the Babylonian king, Kurigalzu, 
against Khurbatila, king of Elam, in which 
he defeated him and took him prisoner on 
Babylonian soil — that is, in one of the 
attacks of Elam on Babylon. He must 
have followed up his victory, for on the 
back of an inscription which a dependent 
of King Dungi, of the old dynasty of Ur, 
had con.secrated to the goddess Nana of 
I'ruk stands the words, " Kurigalzu, king 
of Karduniash [the designation of the 
Kassite kings of Babylonia] hath captured 
the palace of the town Shasha [Susa, 
formerly Shushan] in Elam, and hath 
presented this tablet to Ninlil of Nippur in 
gratitude for the preservation of his life.” 

The tablet was, therefore, carried 
off from Uruk in a former raid of the 
Elamites, was then discovered, on a 
victorious campaign of Kurigalzu’s against 
Elam, in a temple — if in Susa, then 
probably in the temple of the goddess 
Shushinak, mentioned in the case of 
Ashurbanipal — and was deposited by the 
king in the temple of Nippur more than 
nine hundred years after its completion. 
Finally, rediscovered during the American 
e.vcavations, it has been brought to 
Constantinople. Not only have books 
their destinies ! These wars prove to us 
that the conditions were then present 
Con uests of continually dur- 

AMyril**" succeeding period, 

and Elam Babylonia lay as a coveted 
prize between Assyria and 
Elam. For a time it was able to face the 
two on equal terms, and, even if occasion- 
ally vanquished, it regained the superiority. 
The struggle fills up the succeeding cen- 
turies until the end of the Assyrian 
empire. In the last period we shall then 
find Babylonia as a vassal of one of these 
two states. 


Even now the same ebb and flow of 
events is noticeable. Soon after Kuri- 
galzu, as we shall see in dealing with 
Assyrian history, Babylonia and Babylon 
came into the power of Tukulti-Ninib I. 
of Assyria. Shortly after, under Bel- 
nadin-shun, who reigned for only one 
year and a half, Kidin-khutrutash, king 
of Elam, invaded Babylonia, pillaged 
Dur-ilu, and conquered Nippur, the 
favourite resort of the Kassite kings, 
where they often held their court. Other 
expeditions, with similar incidents, w'ere 
made by the Elamites in the reign of 
Kadashman-kharbe II. and Adad-shum- 


iddina, when the city of Isin especially 
suffered. Several songs of lamentation 
have come down to us, which bewail, in 
the form of penitential psalms, the devas- 
tation of the country, and especially of 
the city named. In the many centuries 
of Babylonian history similar circumstances 
often recurred, but these psalms suit this 
period admirably, and, even if they did 
not originate in it, they may have been 


adapted from similar songs of an earlier 
_ . , time, and sung at this period 

® in the temples of Babylonia. 

We shall see under " Elam ” 
that Babylonia, for the rest of 
this dynasty, was probably subject to 
Elamite supremacy. 

It will be seen that we are once more at 


the end of a period. The Kassites had 
long succumbed to Babylonian influence 
and had played out their part, and the 
Kassite dynasty is drawing to a close. It 
can reckon but four kings more ; among 
them Marduk-aplu-iddina. Merodach-bala- 
dan I. alone seems to have offered success- 


ful resistance to Assyria and to have 
retained Mesopotamia. The change of 
dynasties presents, as always, a period of 
disturbance and weakness, and brings a 
line of kings to the throne whose task was 
to resist Assyria and to renew the struggle 
for Mesopotamia. We shall see that there 
is good reason to believe that the earlier 
rulers of this new dynasty succeeded in 
establishing themselves as independent 
kings in Lsin during the rule of the later 
kings of the Kassite dynasty in Babylon, 
and that the rule of the latter was brought 
to an end by the powerful king Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., who also freed the country from 
the yoke of Elam. 
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BABYLONIAN EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE 

THE PREY OF ELAMITES AND ASSYRIANS 


new dynasty is called in the list of 
* kings the dynastv of Isin, from the 
Babylonian city of this name. It thus 
forms the second dynasty of Isin. It is 
probable that the first two or three kings 
of the dynasty were contemporaneous with 
the last rulers of the Kassite dynasty upon 
the throne of Babylon, because a boundary- 
stone has recently been discovered at 
Nippur inscribed with a text of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar I., the third or fourth 
king of the dynasty of Isin, which would 
make it ajipear that this monarch was the 
first of his dynasty to secure control over 
the whole of Babylonia. In this new 
inscription, which is dated in the sixteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, it is stated 
that Enlil “broke the weapon of his [i.e., 
Nebuchadnezzar's] enemy, and placed the 
sceptre of his enemy in his own hand, that 
he might pasture Sumer and Akkad, and 
rebuild the sanctuaries of the City of Man- 
kind, and regulate the tithes of Ekur and 
jj Nippur.’’ It is not clear from 
^ ynas y context of this passage who 
“ the enemy ’’ is whose wea- 
pon was broken by the god 
Enlil, and it might be urged that the jia-ss- 
age refers to a defeat of the Elamites, 
from whose supremacy Nebuchadnezzar 
certainly freed his country. But upon 
another inscription of his reign Nebuchad- 
nezzar bears the title of “ plunderer of the 
Kassites,” so that we may infer that it 
was the Kassites he defeated, and, further, 
that it was the sceptre of the Kassite kings 
of Babylon which Enlil placed within his 
hand. We may conclude, therefore, with 
some probability, that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
immediate predecessors were merely kings 
of the city of Isin at a time when the last 
Kassite kings were still in possession of 
the throne of Babylon. 

In addition to his achievements against 
the Kassites, Nebuchadnezzar I. comes 
before us as conqueror in wars with Elam, 
and lord of Mesopotamia and also of the 
“western land”; he therefore, for the 
last time indeed, extended the suzerainty 


of Babylon right down to the Mediterra- 
nean. His wars with Elam prove that, 
under his predecessors, the misery which 
the invasions of Kidin-khutrutash had 
already caused had become still more 
acute. Babylon itself had been cajitured, 
_ . , and the statue of Marduk car- 
f ""'j Tied away to Elam. Such a rape 
b * Elam signified the loss of 

^ “ national independence and a 

degradation of the country to a state of 
vassaldom. Just as Marduk served in 
the temple of the stranger god, so the 
ruler of Babylon was no king, but a servant 
of the Elamite. So long as the image of 
the god was not in Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar did not style himself king, but 
governor, of Babylon. He did not as- 
sume the title of ‘‘king of Babylon ” until 
he had brouglit back the statue of Marduk, 
which he could only do after a decisive 
victory over Elam. Songs have been pre- 
served to us which bewail the absence of 
Marduk from Babylon and commemorate 
his return. By Nebuchadnezzar’s suc- 
cesses some limit appears to have been 
set to the advance of the Elamite, for a 
time at least. We shall see, when we come 
to describe the history of A.ssyria, that the 
victories of Nebuchadnezzar had great 
subsequent effects, and that a successful 
attack by Assyria, which led to the caj)- 
ture of Babylon under Tiglath-pileser 1., 
produced no permanent resiilts. 

Not many facts are known of the reigns 
of the immediate successors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar I. Marduk-nadin-akhe, who suc- 
ceeded Bel-nadin-apli upon the throne, 
fought with Tiglath-])ile.ser I. and won 
„ , , back Mesoj)otaniia from him. 

God^ succeeded by Marduk- 

C i d off shapik-zer-mali, who appears 
* to have extended the borders 
of Babylonia, and to have ruled a confede- 
racy of a large number of isetty kings, or 
princes, over whom he had forced his 
suzerainty by conquest. He established 
friendly relations with Ashur-bel-kala, 
king of Assyria, and on his return after 
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visiting Assyria took up his residence at Aa-aplu-usur, but beyond the fact that he 
Sippar in [^reference to Babylon. He \va.s ruled for six years, nothing else is known 
succeeded by a usurper, Adad-aplu-iddina, of his reign. 

in whose reign a disaster overwhelmed We see, therefore, that Babylonia was 
tlie country. This was the invasion of completely powerless and the jDiey of 

the S\itu, tribes of Aramsean every foreign invader, of the Elamites 

Aramnans overran both Nor- above all, if they weie not dislodged by 

Ravage .jod Southern Babylonia, the Assyrians. The period of these three 

the Land ravaged the country from dynasties embraces about the years looo- 

end to end. We know that the great 960, and at its e.xpiry we shall find Assyria, 

temple ol tlic sun-god at Sippar was which had been hitherto powerless, once 

destroyed by them, and lor many years more bent on advance, 

tlie effect of this inva.sion must have been We do not know who overthrew the 
lelt. Not even the full names of Adad- Elamites, or what other causes brought a 

aplu-iddina’s three successors are known, new dynasty into power. The list of 

1 ',;t we may infer that they occujtied them- kings from this point is mutilated, and we 

selves in rallying the resources of Babylon have until about 750 practically no 

and in making good the havoc wrought accounts except the Assyrian. Fromfhese 
by the hordes of the Sutu. latter we can learn quite clearly what was 

The dyna-'ty which succeeded that of the distinctive feature of this period, et'en 

I^in upon the Babylonian throne came if we cannot give an account of the 

Irom the “ Country of the Sea,” from separate reigns. Babylonia, 

which it took its name. Two of tlie three the prize for which the two 

kings of which it was composed bear great states of Assyria and 

Kassite names, and were probably descen- Elam were disputing, was at 

danls of the Kassite rulers of Southern this time flooded by a migration simi- 

Babylonia. That the dynasty occupied lar to those of the Semites, who had 

Northern Babylonia and ruled at Babylon settled there, and had thoroughly 

mat- be inferred from the fact that its adopted Babylonian customs. From this 

founder, Simmash-shipak,wasburied 
in the palace of Sai gon. During his 
reign he partly rebuilt the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar, which 
the Sutu had destroyed in Adad- 
aplu-iddina’s reign. Simmash- 
sbipak was succeeded by Ea- 
mukin-zer. who reigned for onh' a 
lew months. The last king of the 
dyna-ity was Kashshu-nadin-akhe, 
in whose short reign of three years 
the temple at Sippar experienced 
fresh misfortunes. 

Another short dynasty of three 
kings succeeded that of the Country 
of the .Sea. It is termed in tlfe 
kings list the dynasty of Bazi. 
and in it we may probably sec 
another line ol foreigners who 
occu])ied the Babylonian throne. 

The three rulers were termed Eul- 
mash-.shakin-shum, N inib-kudurri- 
nsur, and Shilanum-shukamuna, 
and the total length of their reigns 
tvas little more than twenty years. 

They were succeeded by an £lam- 
ite, whom the native chrono- 
graphers reckon as having formed 
a d5-nasty by himself. His name invaders carrying off the nation's gods 

has ’•erentlu lippn rprr>,-ororl nc After every invasion the Assyrians, or Elamites, carried away 
Uds .icenuy oeen lecov erect as the Babylonian pods, thereby reducing the country to vassaldom 
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migration we can picture to ourselves the 
constant ebb and flow of such a method 
of occupation ; "a similar instance is 
afforded by the circumstances attending 
the seizure of Palestine by the Hebrews. 
The ChaldcEans thenceforth pressed into 
Babylonia, inhabited the 
open country, and tried to 
gain possession of the towns. 

However prominent the 
Chaldaeans may Ije in the 
subsequent history, and how- 
ever many details we have 
recovered of their relations 
to Babylonia, we cannot yet 
form for ourselves any 
satisfactory picture of their 
national characteristics. All 
the Chaldieans, indeed, who 
are mentioned bear 
thoroughly Babylonian 
names. No new element in 
the language can be ascer- 
tained to have been* intro- 
duced by their invasion of 
Babylonia, so' that we. can 
obtain no clue to their 
original race. Since they 
evidently advanced from 
the south and first occupied 
the districts on the Persian 
Gulf, they may possibly be 
regarded as Semites, who 
immigrated from Eastern 
Arabia, while the previous 
migrations, starting more 
from the west, went first 


chieftains of the Chaldieans are termed 
ra’sani : that is the .Arabic pronunciation 
of the word for chieftain (Hebrew, ro'sh). 
The only god whose cult may perhajis be 
reckoned to have been introduced by the 
Chaldieans is the war god — designated as, 
or identified with, Girra, 
whom Nabopolassar, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Ncriglissar 
bring into prominence. 

Thus we find henceforth 
by the side of a series c)f 
Aram;ean tribes of Baliy- 
lonia a number of Chald.c'an 
principalities or stocks, wliicli 
are designated by Baliy- 
lonians and A.ssyrians a^ a 
“ house," or tribe, of their 
princely family. For ex- 
ample, Ril-lakin. a district 
in the ‘‘Country of the.^ea." 
from which these rulers lind 
shortly before this time 
occupied the throne oi 
Babylon. Bit-Sa’alli. Bit- 
Shilani, Bit-Amukkani. Bit- 
Adini, Bit-Daknri, in the 
immediate vicinity of Baby- 
lon and Borsij^pa. and others. 
Tlic one aim of e.acli of theii 
princes naturally was to gain 
jKxssession of the adjacent 
large towns, and. as a cul- 
minating triumph, to become 
king of Babylon. The t'hal-' 
. , . K. d.xan was the third candidate 

MARDUK-NADiN-AKHE lor Ihc I'oyal thi'ono ol haby- 
towarcl Mesopotamia and This successor of Ncbuchadnc«.\r lon wlio appealed al llllS lllllO 
Northern Babylonia. Accord- reerained Mesopotamia from Assyria. ],y .^,n] 

ing to this theory, the Chakhcan migra- Elam, and the Bah)donian iiojuikition 
tion would have taken jfiace between 
the Avamtean and the Arabian, and 
the Chaldccans would have their nearest 
kinsmen in these two groups of nations, 

^ or would be identified with 

the” them. If they w'erc 

rk tA . .Semites, their rapid a.ssimila- 
a B Ds. conditions existing 

in Babylonia is e.xplained, for other 
stocks akin to them in language were 
already settled there, and Aramsean tribgs 
had, as we shall see, already spread over 
Babylonia. The scanty facts that we can 
collect at present for a characterisation of 
the Chaldaeans accord well with this view*. 

The designation of Ur, the City of the 
Moon, as Kamarine is traced to flerossus. 

That may be explained from Arabic, in 
which qamar. signifies the moon. The 



was le.ss and less able to assert its 
independence. With such a state ol 
affairs no continuity of de^•etol)mcnt 
was possible. On the whole, (he ('h.il- 
ckeans and Elamites joincil cause, 
while the A.ssyrian kings endeavoured to 
appear as the protectors of the national 
independence, or wliat they cho.se to 
regard as such. Tlie course of 1 he st niggle 
displays a eontinual fluctuation, until 
the Chalda-'ans atlaiiied their 
* , . * object with the fall ol Assyria. 

B&b^lon anclBabylon, undei aChahi.'e.iii 
dynasty, once inon; assumed 
a place among the great jiowers. The 
facts wc can collect from the. ])eiioil 
when Assyria had not as yet r('gaiiu;d 
the supremacy in Babylonia are very 
few, and hardly go bejond accounts 
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WILD ANIMALS AS TRIBUTE FROM THE PRINCE OF 
Sukhi, one of the chief Aramsan Euphrates states, was under Bab^> 
Ionian influence, but was subjugated by Ashurnasirpaf, king of Assyria. 

of wars with Assyria. The first king of 
the dynasty, who was probably Nabu- 
mukin-apli, reigned for thirty-six years. 

It seems as if in a record dating from his 
time the dominion over Mesopotamia was 
still ascribed to him, about q6o b.C. He 
must have been the last Babylonian king 
wlio could pride himself on the possession 
of that dis- 
trict; for about 
this very time 
the Assyrian 
kings also bear, 
without fur- 
ther interru])- 
:ion, the title 
in question. 

The list of 
kings assigns 
to his succes- 
sor, whose 
name is broken 
off, a reign of 
eight months ; 
after that there 



THE PROUD ASSYRIAN HUMILIATING HIS CAPTIVE 
A bas-relief from Nineveh, showing an Assyrian kin^ placing his foot on the 
neck of a captive king, and apparently about to strike him with bis spear. 


is a great gap until 
Xabonassar, who came to the throne in 
747 K-C. 

Some of the names of the kings in 
this jieriod we cannot determine con- 
clusively. know .Shamash-mndam- 

miq from his war with Assyria under 
Adad-nirari III, He died 
during this war, and Nabu- 
.shum-ishkun became king 
with Assyrian help. He 
was, therefore, certainly 
a Babylonian ; his pre- 
decessor, a Chaldsean. 

This is in accordance with 
the fact that a successor, 
who sliowed hostility to 
.\ssyria, was apparently 
in turn a Chaldiean. Then 
follows, possibly, an un- 
known king. After this, 
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Nabu-aplu-iddina reigned 
at least .thirty-one years, 
and died in 854. He was 
an opponent of Ashur- 
nasirpal and Shalmaneser, 
and during the reign of the 
former tried to force his 
way along the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. In the 
year 879 b.c. he supported 
the prince of Sukhi on the 
suKHi Euphrates, who was under 
Babylonian influence, 
against Assyria ; but 
Ashurnasirpal defeated the Babylonian 
forces. The manner in which he speaks of 
this victory suggests that N abu-aplujddina 
was a Chaldsean ; and this is borne out 
by the eagerness with which, in an in- 
scription of his own, commemorating the 
restoration of the temple of Sippar, he 
represents himself as a good Babylonian. 

Under his reign 
Assyria did not 
venture to 
encroach o n 
Babylon it- 
self ; Ashur- 
nasirpal con- 
tented himself 
with Mesojx)- 
tamia, and 
seems later to 
have extended 
his power to- 
ward Northern 
Babylonia. 

N abu-aplu- 
B.C., was, as 


iddina’s death, in 854 
usually happens in the East, the signal 
for disputes about the succession be- 
tween his two sons Marduk-shum- 
iddina and Marduk-bel-usati. In accord- 
ance with the directions of the deceased 
monarch, they had divided Babylonia 



ASSYRIA 



ASHURNASIRPAL ON ONE OF HIS CAMPAIGNS AGAINST BABYLONIA 


During: the days of Babylonia's weakness the Assyrians r^eatedly invaded the country, besicfring' and sacking' the 
cities. This bas-relief shows the king: himself in the nght, and also illustrates the use of the battering-ram. 

between them, so that the former received Chaldican princes, while Marduk-shum- 
Northern Babylonia with Babylon, the iddina reigned under Assyrian protection, 
latter Southern Babylonia, and with it Shalmaneser naturally jjossessed from the 
the original home of the Chaldseans. first the north of Babylonia, which, from 
The war between the Chaldjean prince the time of Ashuniasirpal was under the 
and the Babylonian king naturally broke immediate government of Assyria. It 
out at once, and the Chaldasan forces seems, indeed, that at the close of his 
displayed their invariable superiority to reign, when the revolt of his son Ashur- 
the Babylonian. The Babylonian Mar- danin-apli drove him out of As.syr'a he 
duk-shum-iddina summoned the Assyrian relied on this part of his kingdom, and 
king, Shalmaneser II., to his aid, and in that his son Shamshi-Adad made it and 
return he consented to hold his crown Mesopotamia the base of his oj)crations 
from him as a vassal ; the Assyrian king for the subjugation of Assyria, 
did not neglect such a favourable oppor- The impossibility of interfering effec- 
tunity of realising the object of A.ssyrian tively in Babylonia at this time could not 
policy, the practical sovereignty of Baby- fail to ju'csent to the ever watchful 
Ionia. The “ Chaldtean peasants ” of Mar- Chakkeans another welcome o]iportunity 
duk-bel-usati fled before his veteran troops of attack. So .soon, therefore, as Shamshi- 
back into their swamps. Shalmaneser Adad was free from some of his most 
marched into the towns of Babylonia, pressing enemies he turned his attention 
offered the sacrifices as supreme lord of the to Babylon, where, .after the death — oi 
country, and received the homage of the the expulsion- of Marduk-shum-iddiiia, in 



ASHURNASIRPAL IN HIS CHARIOT BEFORE A BESIEGED CITY m "■■.hi 


A spirited Assyrian bas-relief from Nineveh. Note the emblem of Ashur, the Assyrian god, in ttic top left- 
hand corner, assisting the besiegers by shooting an arrow. This bas-relief is now in the British Museum. 
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833 B.C., we now finil Marduk-balatsu-iqbi 
as king, a Chaldsean prince, who was 
supported by the Kaldi, Babylonian- 
Araniffian tribes, and Elam. He was 
thus another of the ChaldEean chiefs who 
by Elamite aid — standing thus in the 
same relation to Elam as Marduk-shum- 
iddina to Assyria — ^mounted the throne 
of Babylon. We see, therefore, for the 
first time, a condition of things which 
we shall find repeatedly — Ashur or Elam 
as the suzerain of the reigning king in 
Babylon. 

No early success of Shamshi-Adad 
against the Babylonians is mentioned in 
hi.s inscription ; on the other hand, 
campaigns against Chaldsea and Babylon 
in 813 and 812 are recorded. The first 
presujiposes a defeat of the Chaldtean 
king by Assyria, and with it the establish- 
ment of the Assyrian supremacy. The 
second coincides with the year of the 
accession of Adad-nirari IV. Perhaps the 
Chaldasans, who were not thoroughlj’ 
subdued, on the accession of the new 
king, returned to the attack. Ba’u-akhi- 
iddina seems at this time to have been 
king of Babylon. He was conquered and 
captured by the Assyrians ; and Adad- 
nirari, just as Shalmaneser previously, 
now sacrificed in the towns as supreme 
sovereign. It is not certain whether all 
this happened in 812, or only on the expe- 
ditions of 796 and 795 against Northern 
Babylonia, and of 791 against Chaldaea, 
about which we know nothing. This 
much is certain in any case, that this age 
is marked by attempts of the Chaldsean 
princes to gain the Babylonian throne, 
under Elamite protection and supremacy, 
varied by periods during which Assyria 
a.sserted her supremacy, as long as other 
claims were not made on her. On every 
change of monarch, or when Assyria is 
otherwise engaged, fresh attempts are made 
to shake off her yoke. The same spectacle 
we find elsewhere, and to it the prophets 
testify most clearly in the case of Judah 
and Israel — namely, two great parties 
in the country, who rely on two different- 
great powere, with a continual shifting 
and changing from one to the other. 

We are not told whom Adad-nirari set 
up as king in Babylon, and we possess 
little information about the ensuing period, 
since after Adad-nirari the Assyrian power 
once more diminished and its influence 
over Babylonia waned. But Assyria did 
not abandon her supremacy without a 
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struggle, for many expeditions against 
Chaldfea are recorded. Thus, there was 
one immediately on the new monarch’s 
accession in 783 and 782 under Shalmane.scr 
III., and under the same king in 777 ; 
also, under his .succe.ssor, Ashur-dan III., 
immediately on his accession in 771, 
there was an expedition to Northern 
Bab3donia, and in 769 one to Chaldaja. 
The explanation is afforded by the former 
condition of things, and we can imagine 
the course of c\’ents from the expeditions 
of Shalmaneser and Adad- 
nirari. Since we possess no 
inscriptions of the Assj’rian 
kings recording these events, 
and have only the brief 
notices in the chronicles con- 
cerning them, we do not 
know the names of the 
Babylonian kings against 
whom the ex]ieditions were 
directed. 

Assyrian influence must 
liave been completely des- 
troyed in the succeeding 
revolts between 763 and 74(1, 
and Babylonia was thus left 
at the mercy of the Chal- 
ditans. The first fact we 
learn is the name — from the 
Babylonian list of king.s — of 
King Nabu-shuni-ishkiin II., 
who reigned until 748. We 
possess a record concerning 
him, from which we n ly 
picture the condition of Baby- 
lonia at this time. N'abu- 
shum-imbi, the governor of 
Borsippa, the sister town of 
Babylon, makes a report 
concerning certain building 
operations in the temple of 
Nebo, and says ; “ Then in 
Borsippa, the town of law 
and order, there arose sedi- 
tion, havoc, uproar, and 
revolution ; under the rule of the king 
Nabu-shum-ishkun, of Bit-Dakuri, the 
Babylonians, men of Borsippa and 
Dushulti from the bank of the Euphrates, 
aU Chaldaeans, Aramfeans, Dilbateans, 
turned for a long season their arms 
against each other, and defeated each 
other, and waged war with the men 
of Borsippa about their boundary. And 
Nabu-shum-iddina (a high official of 
the temple of Nebo), instigated on 
his own responsibility a revolt against 


Nabu-shum-imbi, the governor of Bor- 
•sippa. In the night, like a thief, he 
collected foes and bandits, and led 

them into the temple of Nebo 

They raised an uproar. But the men of 
Bor.sii)]>a and others, who came to the 
rescue, surrounded the house of the 
governor and protected it with bows and 
with arrows." Thus we find what we should 
expect : the king of Babjdon is a Chakhean 
of the stock of Dakuri, and the Chalc’ieans 
and Aram:eans take possession of the 
territory of the towns which 
are divided by internal feuds. 
It is not surprising that under 
such conditions the wealthy 
classes hailed the aippcarance 
of an As.s\'rian king as their 
salvation, and the same phe- 
nomenon will meet us again 
in the subsequent history. 
The Chakhean dominion signi- 
fied anarchy for Babjdonia : 
for a strong Chakhean prince 
and a stable go\'ernment wc-re 
hardly com]«.itil>le with the 
want of colicsion among the 
Chaldicans themselves, and 
with the natural oi)posilion 
between the greedy invaders 
and the wealthy, timid popula- 
tion of the towns. 

The next king is N’abu- 
nasir, or, in the lorin uiuhir 
which the Ptolemaic canon 
has ])reservecl the name, 
Nabona.ssar ; he reigned from 
747 to 734 I3.C. The circum- 
stances just mentione<l con- 
tinued under his rule, and 
disturbances in Borsipita such 
as those described by Nabu- 
shum-imbi led to an attempt 
on the part of that city to 
shake off his yoke, which the 
king took strong measures to 
suppress. There are scarcely 
any actions ol Nabonassar himself to 
relate. Berossus, the historian of Babj’- 
lon under the Seleucids, slates that he 
issued some enactments — it is not yet 
certain what their nature was— relative to 
establishing !in era. As a matter of fact, 
the Ptolemaic canon, which has brought 
Nabona-ssar’s name into ])i(miinence, 
as well as a Babylonian chronicle, which 
was written under Darius, beg n with 
reference to his reign in the yiar 747. 
In the third j'ear ol Nabonassar, 745 n.c., 
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THE GOD NEBO M-'n- n 
In whose temple at Borsippa there 
arose revolt agfainst the Cnaldseans 
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was inaugurated a new era for Assyria 
with the accession of Tiglath-pileser IV.; 
and Baoyionia was immediately aware 
of the changed order of things. The 
object of the first e.xpedition of the new 
king was Babylonia, where he chastised 
the Aiaiiiifans and the most northerly 
Chaldtean tribes, and placed Nabonassar 
under his protection. We may conclude 
from this that he was not a Chaldaean, 
but a Babylonian. Tiglath-pileser, who 
henceforth styled himself king of Sumer 
and Akkad and king of the 
four quarters of the world, 
came on his e.xjiedition as 
far as Xippur. Presumably 
the ChakUeans submitted, 
and he could not pursue 
his object further, owing to 
disturbances threatening 
from Armenia and Syria. 

X'abonassar, therefore, 
reigned under Assyrian 
protection. If a revolt 
at Borsippa shows that 
his power did not extend 
beyond the city boundaries 
of Babylon, it was not, on 
the one hand, to the interest 
of Assyria to spare Nabo- 
nassar his little difficulties ; 
on the other hand, Tiglath- 
pileser was really lor the 
moment too much occupied 
to trouble himself more 
about Babylon than was 
urgently necessary. It says, 
however, much lor Nabo- 
nassar’s rei)utation that for 
fourteen years no Chahhean 
made an eft'ort to make 
himself master of Babylon. 

Nabonassar died in the 
year 734 b.c., and was .suc- 
ceeded by his son Nabu- 
nadin-zer, abbreviated to 
Xadinu, so that the name 
appears as Nadios in the 
Ptolemaic canon. He reigned two years, 
734 and 733, when one of the rebellions, 
which might be expected, broke out. 
The king was deposed by a governor of 
a province, Nabu-shura-ukin, a Baby- 
lonian therefore, and consequently a 
leader of the anti-Assyrian party. The 
latter enjoyed less than two months of 
royal sovereignty, when he had to give 
way to the Chaldaean Ukin-zir, or Chinzer 
in the -Ptolemaic canon, the prince of 
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Bit-Amukani from 733 to 730. Assyria 
was thus forced again to interfere ; lor 
a Chaldaean on the throne of Babylon 
could have no other object than to win 
for himself the whole of Babylonia, 
which Tiglath-pileser had until then pos- 
scs.sed. .So soon, therefore, as the latter 
had arranged affairs in Syria, and had 
captured Damascus, where the siege alone 
had secured three years of uninterrupted 
rule to Ukin-zir, he turned against Baby- 
lonia, occupied Bit-Amukani, the home 
of Ukin-zir, as well as other 
Chaldfean provinces, and 
took Ukin-zir himself 
prisoner. In order to put 
an end to the endless dis- 
orders, he resolved, in 
spite of the troublesome 
character of the obligation, 
to be present annually at 
the New Year’s festival in 
Babylon, to reside there as 
much as possible, and to 
assume in person the crown 
of the kingdom of Bel ; and 
for the remaining two years 
of his life he commanded 
that he should be pro- 
claimed as king of Babylon. 
Further, the rights of the 
Babylonians were to be 
guaranteed. He, like other 
Assyrian kings who adopted 
a similar policy, bore as 
king of Babylon another 
name : thus Shalmaneser 
IV. was known in Babylon 
as Ululai, and Ashurbanipal 
as Kandalanu. Tiglath- 
pileser is entered in the 
Babylonian lists as Pulu. 
a name by which he is 
mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

Tranquillity prevailed 
then during these two 
years, 729 and 728, and 
during the reign of his successor, Shalman- 
eser, who from 727 to 722 also had himself 
crowned king of Babylon. So soon, how- 
ever, as the great revolution in Assyria 
began, which, on his death, brought Sar- 
gon to the throne, a Chaldaean prince, 
Marduk-aplu-iddina II., or, as we usually 
call him with the pronunciation given in 
the text of the Old Testament, Merodach- 
baladan, king of the " Country of the 
Sea,” used the opportunity to wrest to 



A KING'S HISTORY M-msuii 


This clay prism is inscribed with accounts 
of eight campaigns of Sennacherib. 
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himself the Babylonian crown, having come 
to an agreement with Khumbanigash of 
Elam. Sargon. it is true, quickly tried 
to expel him, but his Elamite protector 
was also on the .spot. A battle wa.s fought 
near Dur-ilu, in which .Snrgon claimed 
the victory for himself, and the Baby- 
lonians for Khumbanigash. In any case, 
Sargon was compelled to relinquish the 
attempt to expel Merodach-baladan from 
Babylon. He had, however, retained a 
portion of Northern Babylonia, and with 
it Dur-ilu. Merodach-baladan calls him- 
self king of Babylon, king of Sumer and 
Akkad. He reigned as Alerodach-baladan 
II. under Elamite protection from 721 to 
710, so long as Sargon, irrecisel}’ like Tig- 
lath-pileser IV., was distracted by the 
affairs of Syria, Palestine and Armenia. 

Sargon, after ending his wars in these 
countries, turned his attention to Bab3’lon. 
and drove out Merodach-baladan, who, 
after the loss of his capital in the .<ca 
country?, Dur-Iakin, sought refuge in the 
court of Susa. Sargon was received in 
Babylon bj’ his own j)artj'. and, above 
all, by the priests, as the .sa\-iour of the 
city and the restorer of order. He as- 
sumed the. title of “ Governor of Bab^don " 
— that is. he represented a king, though no 
one reigned as such bv’ name. From 700 
to 705 he held Bab}don and the whole of 



MERODACH-BALADAN of BABYLON 
A Chalda>an king: who was twice driven from his 
throne, by Sargon and Sennacherib of Assyria. The 
sculptor, Tollowing tlie custom, makes the king appear 
taller than the vassal whom he Is Investing with a fief. 

Babylonia on these peculiar 
terms until his death. 

Under the rule of Senna- 
cherib. Babylon enjoj'ed tran- 
quillit\' for two years more ; 
tlien a revolt broke out, whic h 
brought a Babylonian, Mardtik- 
zakir-slnim, to tlie throne for a 
month. Merodach-baladan then 
seized the ojiportunity to occupy' 
Babylon once more, with the 
helj) of Elam. His sovereignty 
did not, however, last long this 
lime, for .'^ennachcu'ih was not 
so taken up by otlicir wars as 
Sargon had been during his pre- 
vious occupation of the throne, 
and he appeared before Baby- 
lon nine months after Mero- 
dach-baladan’s return. The 
latter was defeated at Kish, 
together with his Elamite 
auxiliaries, and tied, to Elam 
probably, where he awaited a 
fresh opijortunity to make a 
descent upon Babylon. Senna- 
cherib treated Babylon merci- 
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CONQUESTS OF TIGLATH-PILESER IN BABYLONIA 
Tiglath-pUeser IV., an Assyrian king, ruled in Babylon as Pulu after 
besieging and taking the principal Chaldsean cities. From a bas-relief. 
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fully, foi it was not the Babylonians who 
had revolted, and onlj’ the property of 
Merodach-baladan and his followers was 
confiscated. The Chaldseans were again 
driven back to their country, and the 
districts occupied by them were restored 
to the towns. Even the Aramjean tribes 
were again kept within their own borders. 

Sennacherib installed as king in Babylon 
Be,l-ibni, jirobahly a Babylonian prince, 
who had been brought up at the court 
of Nineveh (702 to 700). In the following 
year, 702, two other pro\-inces were 
.secured on the frontier toward Elam. Bel- 
ihni may have had the best intentions 
1)1 remaining loyal to .\ssyria. but circum- 
stances were loo strong for him. Perhaps 
Sennacherib’s ambition to make Nineveh 


the first city of the East was already recog- 
ni.sed. In any case, Bel-ibni was forced, 
while Sennacherib w'as occupied rvith 
Palestine, to break off with him, and^ 
he can hardly have acted voluntarily — to 
enter into an alliance with Merodach- 
baladan, that is to say, with his own rival, 
with another prince of the Chaldseans, 
Mushezib-Marduk, and with Elam. In 
Sennacherib’s absence he submitted. But 
just as the people of Palestine had taken 
up arms loo late, so a miscalculation was 
made in Babylonia and Elam on the pre- 
.sent occasion. Sennacherib raised the 
.siege of Jerusalem, after he had already 
occupied the whole country, and, turning 
against his more formidable opponents, 
quickly broke up the alliance. Merodach- 
baladan fled from the 
sea-country to Elam, 
taking his gods with 
him ; the Chaldaean 
M u s h e z i b-M a r d u k 
withdrew into hi.s 
swamps ; and Bel- 
ibni was forced to 
return with his fol- 
lowers to the place 
whence he had come 
— namely, to the court 
of Nineveh. We see 
from this treatment 
of him that he had 
joined Elam and the 
Chaldeans only under 
compulsion, otherwise 
assuredly a severer 
j)enalty would have 
been meted out to 
him. • At Babylon, 
Assur-nadin-shum, a 
son of Sennacherib, 
was installed as king, 
and reigned from 699 
to 694 B.c. 

Merodach-ba 1 a d a n 
must have died soon 
afterwards, for he is 
never mentioned again. 
Disturbances occurred 
in Elam, and thu.s 
Babylonia enjoyed 
quiet for five years. 
In the year 694 Senna- 
cherib made an ex- 
pedition in order to 
drive out that part of 
the population of the 
sea-country which had 



SENNACHERIB'S NAVY ON THE PERSIAN GULF 

Sennacherib to disnerse the Chaldzans, who constituted 
A danger which continually menaced Babjdonla. From an Assyrian has-relief. 
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fled at one time with IMerodach- 
baladan to Elam, and had settled 
in some towns on the coast, and 
thus to do away with a danger 
which continually menaced Baby- 
lonia. He describes in detail how 
he built ships for the purpose, 
which were brought on the Tigris 
up to Opis, thence to the Eu- 
phrates, and so down to the 
Persian Gulf. He himself cau- 
tiously kept far away from the 
dangerous element, but ordered his 
army to be transported by sea to 
Elam. His forces marched some 
way up the Karim, devastated the 
provinces on the coast of Elam, 
and dispersed or captured the 
Chaldieans who were settled there. 

While the Assyrian army was 
stationed in Elam, Khalludush, 
king of Elam, did not remain idle. 

He entered Babylonia near Dur- 
ilu on the ordinary military road, 
captured Sippar, took Assur-nadin- 
shum prisoner, and carried him 
back with him to Elam. He 
api)ointed Nergal-ushezib, a Baby- 
lonian. king in Babylon. Senna- 
cherib tells us only of the heroic courage 
with which he had faced the raging sea 
and of his success in Elam, \^'c hear 
of the Elamite counter-move from the 
Babylonian chronicles alone. Nothing 
more transpires as to Assur-nadin-shum, 
the deposed son of Sennacherib. 

The new king jiossessed at first only 
the north of Babylonia ; he tried now 
. . to drive the Assyrians out of 

Kh» south also, and cajjturcd 

Bab I*” L'ruk, which seems 

to have joined his side, was 
recaptured by the Assyrians, and soon 
afterwards the latter appeared in front of 
Nippur. Nergal-ushezib met them in the 
open field, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He had reigned onh' a year and 
a half — 694 to 693 B.c. While Sennacherib 
in this same year undertook a punitive 
e.xpedition against Elam, the above- 
mentioned Chaldajan, Mushezib-Marduk, 
seized the opportunity to establish him- 
self firmly in Babylon, and reigned from 
692 to 698. He allied himself closely with 
Elam, and actually sacrificed the temple 
treasures of Marduk in order to pay to 
the Elamite, Umman-menanu, his “ pre- 
sents,” or what was, in reality, his tribute. 
This shows that once more the sacerdotal 



FIGHTING IN THE CHALD/EAN MARSHES 

An Assyrian representation of a skirmish in Sennacherib's cam- 
paign against Merodach-baladan and his Elamite auxiliaries. 


party su))ported Assyria. It was not so 
easy a task this time for Sennacherib to 
drive out Elam — for that was the real 
issue at stake. In the year bpi a battle 
was fought at Khalulc, in Northern 
Babylonia, with Umman-menanu, his 
va.ssal, Mushezib-JIarduk, the son of 
Merodach-baladan, and the other Chal- 
da;ans. Sennacherib gives a very magnifi- 
cent account of the battle, in which he 
naturally claims the victory. The Babylo- 
nian chronicle makes Umman-menanu 
the victor, and is correct in so far as 
Sennacherib gained no success, for Bab)-lon 
remained under Elamite protection. In 
the year O89 Umman-menanu was struck 
down by apoplexy. 

In the same year Babylon fell into 
Sennacherib’s hands, and Mushezib- 
Jlarduk was carried prisonct to Assyria. 
We must assume that in this revolt there 
was no strong pro-A.ssyrian party in 


_ Babylon, for it is clear that 

a y on Sennacherib’s policy aimed at 
Destroyed by ruin of Babylon. The 

Sennacherib Chald.'cans 

had been, therefore, a struggle of desjiera- 
tion, and Sennacherib now lost no time in 
reaching his goal by the shortest road. 
Babylon was completely destroyed and its 
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gods taken to Assyria. It has hitherto learn from the new chronicle that they 
been supposed that during the years which were not left for long in undisturbed 
followed its destruction by Sennacherib possession, for a certain man named 
the city of Babylon ceased to e.xist as a Erba-llarduk, the son of Marduk-shakin- 
centre of i)olitical activity. The shum, “ smote them with the sword and 
The City j3.jj,yiojjian chronicle states defeated them, and he took the fields 
that an interregnum of eight and the gaideiis from them and gave 
** * years now took place, while the them unto the men of Babylon and 
list of kings assigns these eight years Borsippa.” It is also recorded that in the 
to Sennacherilt. But a chronicle that has same year Erba-Marduk set uj? the throne 
recently been discovered allows us to of Marduk in Esagila, and the chronicle 
form a picture of what took place during implies that he rebuilt that temple, and 
a portion of this troubled period. It has also the temple of Ezida in Borsippa. 
hitherto been conjectured that no attempt It is therefore certain that Erba-ilarduk 
was made to rebuild the capital until made good to some e.vtent the damage 
the rever'^al of Sennacherib’s jiolicv by done to the city of Sennacherib, though 
his son Esarhadclon, upon the latter’s the resources at his disposal did not enable 
accession to the throne. But we now him to attempt the rebuilding of Babylon 
know that the Babylonians themselves on the lavish scale inaugurated a few 
did not remain inactive, and that at least \'ears later by Esarhaddon. Moreover. 



ASHURBANIPAL OVERCOMES THE ELAMITES 


Ashurbaiiipal's successes ag-ainst Elam deprived that country of power of making encroachments on Babylonia. This 
bas-rclicf sliows his soldiers carrying off Elamite spoil and captives, and scribes taking count of the heads of the slain. 

one native kmg occupied the Babylonian we may sec evidence of a shrewd policy 

throne during this j'leriod. It is ]')robable on his part in the rebuilding of the temples, 

that during'^ tlie year following tlie with- for by re-establishing the worship of 

drawal ot the .■\ssyrian army, and the Marduk and Nabu, he strengthened his 

deportation of Mushezib-Marduk, Babylon own claims to the throne. He had already 

did lie clc.-olatc and in jiart de.'crted by secured the gratitude of the Babylonians 

its inhabiiants. by the recovery and restoration of their 

It needed the ajipearance ol another lands ; his subsequent revival of the 

foe to call forth a leader, who should national religion, and his performance of 

rally the citizens and attempt to restore the coronation ceremony, which con- 

order and organised government. The sisted of grasping the hands of the national 

necessary impetus was soon given by the god, raised him from the position of a 

descent of Aramaeans, who saw in the popular leader, and set him upon the 

destruction of the defences of Babylon a n t . Babylonian throne. Ifis thus 
favourable opjiortunity for seizing the clear that he was recognised as 

fertile plain in the neighbourhood of the ^ king by the official priesthood, 

capital. Their raid was at first succe.sslul, long he succeeded in 

for they seized and occupied the cultivated retaining his position it is not possible 
lands and gardens in the neighbourhood at present to determine. ■ That other 
ol Babylon and of Borsippa. But we external foes beside the Aranucans ho]5ed 
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to profit by the comparatively defenceless 
state of Babylon is clear from the fact 
that Esarhacldon. before rebuilding the 
city, had first to exjiel Chaldtean settlers 
who had succeeded in gaining a foothold 
in the district. 

After the murder of Sennacherib, the 
first act of his son Esarhaddon after his 
accession was to give commands for the 
complete rebuilding of the town and the 
teinjfie of .Marduk. While Sennacherib 
had been the representative of a ]nirely 
As.'-yrian, and therefore strongly military 
liolicy, Esarhaddon. like Sargon, had to 
rely upon the priests. The rebuilding of 
Babylon thus entirely came within the 
scope of their efforts. The other party, 
however, was not dissolved upon the death 
of Sennacherib ; it was indeed deeply rooted 
in Assyrian jiolit}'. The two parties 
seem to have found leaders in the two 
princes, Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum- 
ukin. \\'e shall .sec in treating of A.ssyrian 
history how. just when Babylon was 
reridy, and the question at issue was a 
rooccupation of the throne of Babylon, 
the military ])arty forced Esarhaddon to 
allow its head. Ashurbanipal, to be crowned 
king of Assyria, and thereby to ensure 
its power. His father could only secure 
Babylon for Shamash-shum-ukin, and 
perhai).s Southern Babylonia. In the year 
068 the statue of ilarduk was brought 
back to Babylon, and the two princes were 
proclaimed kings of their respective realms 
during their father's lifetime. The exist- 
ing condition was, however, the same 
as the old : Babylon was the protectorate 
of Assyria, and the new king of Assyria 


sacrificed in Babjdon. Sippar. and Kutha 
to the Babylonian gods as their protector. 

The old feud was thus rcvi\-ed. and an 
outbreak of hostilities was only a matter 
of time. After a scries of years full of 
prosjjerity and brotherly love had been 
recorded in the inscriptions of both kings, 
the struggle began anew. Shamash- 
shum-ukin sought alliances in whatever 
countries he could find enemies of Assyria, 
and that was jiractically wherever the 
Assyrian power was felt or feared, lilam. 
the Arabs, the western countries. Ptdes- 
tine and Gutium (the northern coun- 
tries). armed against Assyria. In the war 
which now broke out the question was 
once more to be decided whether Assyria 
or Babylon was to rule the East. The 
war rcall}' began toward the “ fifties ” 
of the seventh century b.c. by the refusal 
of Shamash-shum-ukin to allow Ins 
brother Ashurbanipal to offer the sacri- 
fices, to which he was entitled as pro- 
tector, in the Babylonian towns. It 
ended with terrible sieges of Sippar, 
Kutha, and Babylon, and the death of 
Shamash-shum-ukin in the fiames into 
which, accoriling to Asluirbanipars 
account, his despairing subjects cast him. 
The war ended in (>48 ; and Babylonia 
had suffered so much during its ])rogrc.ss 
that it remained quiet for some time. 
The Assyrian king Ashurbami)al wore 
the royal crown of l^iibylon from 647 to 
O26 B.c. under the name of Kandalanu. 
His succe.s.ses against Elam deprived that 
country of the power of making further 
encroachments on l^alndonia. The land 
thus enjoyed rest until his death. 



BABYLONIAN GODS TAKEN BY THE ASSYRIANS TO SERVE IN ASSYRIAN TEMPLES 
In the yeT CAi) bc., after the ex}}iilsion of the Elamites, Babylon fell into the hands of Sennacherib. He com- 
pletely destroyed the city and carried off its sfods, as represented above, to serve Assyrian gods in Assyrian temples 
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THE NEW BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 


ITS LAST BRIEF ERA OF SPLENDOUR 


AT the death of Ashurbanipal we find on 
the throne of Babylon a Chaldasan, 
Nabopolassar. We do not know which of 
the petty Chaldsean principalities was his 
native country. It is very probable that 
at first he wore the crown of Bel, with the 
approbation, or at least with the consent, 
of Assyria. During the first period he 
avoided any open rupture with Ashur-etil- 
ilani — that is to say, he recognised his 
jjrotectorate. At first he iiossessed only 
Babylon : the rest of Babylonia remained 
Assyrian. We have no information as to 
the sejxirate stages in his advancement to 
) 50 wer. All that is certain is that Babylon 
did not venture on any action against 
Assyria on her own resources, hut con- 
cealed her plaas until the alliance with 
Media was formed. As the royal house of 
Assyria was related by marriage with that 
of the Ashkuza, Nabopolassar’.s son was 
obliged to marry a Median princc.s.s. We 
. ^ have seen that Nabopola.ssar 

. ‘“J®* after 6og b.c. was in i)o.sse.s.sion 
r?, ® of ^Ieso]5otamia. and that the 

* downfall of Assyria was chiefly 
the work of the iMedes. When matters 
had come to this pitch, he was already old 
or sick; his .son Nebuchadnezzar If. 
was already holding the reins of govern- 
ment. He was assigned, therefore, the 
duty of subjugating the western provinces, 
a task which in itself would have jrresented 
little difficulty, since the Assyrian gov- 
ernors, after the fall of Nineveh, failed to 
hold their own in the provinces where the 
Ass3nrian rule was universally detested. 
It was therefore to be expected of these 
that they would submit to their new ruler, 
and any attempts by isolated states to 
assert their independence were from the 
first hopeless. 

In the meanwhile, however, it had be- 
come necessary to recover these provinces 
from another power than Assyria. Nccho 
II. of Egypt rightly judged that the oppor- 
tune moment was come to win back the 
provinces which had been lost since the 


days of Thothmes and Amentiphis. While 
the Medes were cncamjied before Nineveh, 
and Nabopolassar occupied ilesoiwtamia, 
he advanced into Palestine, where he met 
with only isolated ca.scs of resistance — for 
example, that of Josiah at Migdol, bog or 
VI t II boSn.c.— and gradually, wilh- 

„ . out great dimculty, he occu- 
l>ied all Palestine ,and Syria. 
He had his duel camp for 
some time at Ribla. in the north of Bekaa, 
and from that position directed affairs in 
Jerusalem. In the year 605 he advanced as 
far as Carchemish, nnd was on the point of 
cros-sing the Euphrates, the boundary of 
the district, which, since the fall of Nineveh 
in the interval, was already occiijiieil by 
Babylonia. Here Nebuchadnezzar, as 
leader of the Bal.iylonian army, met him 
and defeated him, so that Necho was forced 
to rclincpiish any attempt to establi.sh 
himself in Syria or Palestine, and retired 
before the advancing Babylonian army 
into Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar met with 
little opjiosition. an 1, receiving the homage 
of governors and jirinccs. occupied the 
territory as far as the Egyjitian frontier. 
Thus this king, the last among the Baby- 
lonian monarchs wdio met with succc.ss in 
his military operations, accomplished on 
his first airpearance what had been vainly 
atlemjitetl for so many centuries. The 
West W'as once more subject to Babylon, 
as in the palmy days of Babylonian jiow'er 
and civilisation. 

Tliis result had not been obtained by 
any new awakening of the national strength 
of Babydonia. Babylon, even now', as for 
f-i. ij centuries past, was in the hands 
of conquerors who availed 
Bab^^Io'n themselves of the old fame of 
^ ” the metropolis of culture in 
order to adorn their pow'er with its historical 
title. After centuries of struggle between 
Assyrians and ChakUeans for the crown ol 
Bel, the advantage had in the end rested 
with the often repulsed, but still indefatig- 
able, intruders. Nebuchadnezzar, before 
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A MEMORIAL OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
This vast marble slab, found among the ruins of Babylon, is 
believed to rcjircsout Nebuchadnezzar giving instructions 
to his generals. He was the last successful Babylonian king. 

whom oven Palcslinc now trembled, was 
a Chalcla-iin. For this reason the repre- 
•scnlalives ol the last l^abylonian dynasty 
arc called in the contempo- 
rary accminls of the Bible 
by llie name f)f Clialda'ans. 

Towards the, end of <>05, 
when Nebuehadnezzar was 
still occii|)ied in J’alestine, 
he received the news of 
Xabo])olassar’s death and 
of the outbreak of riots 
which were intended to 
brill!’ a Babylonian to the 
throne. With ra])id de- 
cision he made forced 
marches by the shortest 
road through tlie desert to 
IJahylon, and entered it at 
the right moment to con- 
duct the procession of Bel 
on the New Year’s festival 
in the method prescribed 
by immemorial custom, 
and thus to jiroclaim 
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himself king of Babylon. He held the 
liowcr from O04 to 5b2 b.c. His name has 
become famou.s from the mere fact that 
he pul an end to the independence of 
Judah, but his long reign really signified 
a la-st spell of prosperity and power for 
Babylonia. 

An outward proof ot this may be seen 
in the immense building operations, about 
which his numerous inscriptions tell us. 
The whole of Baliylon was rebuilt by him, 
■partly in continuation of woi'ks begun by 
iiis father, Xabopola.ssar, and fortified on 
a .scale which excited the wonder of his age. 
He it was who erected the “ Median wall,” 
a line of defence which ran from the 
Euphrates near Si]ipar to the Tigris, some- 
where by Opis, near the s;ite of the later city 
of Seleucia ; this was intended to darn 
up the water, in order, should need occur, 
to transform the country higher up into a 
swami), and thus to render it impo.ssihle 
for an army to advance in the district 
between the two rivers. A similar con- 
struction, starting from the Euphrates in 
the neighbourhoo lot Babylon an:l reaching 
the Tigris at a point not far from the 
eastern end of the other dam, completed 
the work of defence. Xelmchadnezzar 
was also the constructor of the celebrated 
terraces, the " hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis” (see page 226 of this History], and 
he rebuilt the famous temples in all the 
larger towns. 

Contrary to the custom of the Assyrian 
kings, who relate at length their own 
cani])aigns as a preface to any rcj)orl of 



THE LION GOD, SYMBOL OF BABYLONIAN POWER 

Before going W war, the army of Nebuchadnezzar defiled before this massive 
monument, and each soldier bowed low to the symbol of his monarch's power. 
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WHAT REMAINS TO-DAY OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE 
This remarkable photograph shows part of the ruined palace of Nebuchadnezzar, the doot 
being bricked up to within a quarter of the top. Many treasures of the great king were 
found inside. It also illustrates how completely the sands of ccnturiiis have embedded the 
palace, and the manner in which they have bad to be dug away to disclose the building. 


their building 
operations, the 
Cliakhcan kings of 
Babylon, and 
notably Nebu- 
chadnezzar, omit 
from their building 
inscriptions any 
record of their 
achievements in 
war. It follows, 
therefore, that we 
have practically 
no accounts by 
N e b u c h a d nezzar 
of hi.s campaigns. 

Besides the e.\- 
peditions in Pales- 
tine, we know only 
of bis tliirteon 
years’ ineffectual 
siege ol Tyre, ami 
one or two wars 
with Egyih. A 
small fragment ol 
a chronicle refers 
to one such war in 
568 B.C., but too 
little of the te.\t 
is preserved to 
enable us to re- 
cover any details 
of the campaign. 

We do not yet 
know whether 
Neb u chad nezzar 
ever rcallyinvaded 
Egypt, as Ezekiel 
jirophesied. He did 
not, in any ctuse, 
permanently subdue the country, and it is 
unlikely that he achieved victories like 
those of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 

The west wa.s the only field for expan- 
sion wiiich Babylonia could still command. 
The east and north, where of old the kings 
of Assyria fought, are out of the question : 
Elam and Urartu do not exist. There 
the one great Median empire rules from 
Elam to the Halys, the boundary of Lydia. 
The existence of Babylonia depends on 
its relations with this barbarian empire, 
which now really sways the de.stinies of 
Nearer Asia. Babylon stands in the same 
relation to it as Italy did to the German 
Empire of the Middle Ages. So long as 
Nebuchadnezzar lived therelation.s between 
the powers appear to have been friendly. 
The Medes had in reality by the overthrow 


ol A.s,syri.'i brought (he dynasty of Naboj)n- 
lassar tor the first lime into power in its 
ow'ii country. It was due in a large degree 
to the good will of Cyaxares that they 
handed over these districts to it ; and it 
would almost seem as i( the marriage 
alliance w'ith this barbarian royal hou.se 
had been of greater importance to Nebu- 
chadnezzar than such marriages usually 
are when diplomacy is more highly deve 
loped. Herodotus tells us of Nebuchad 
nezzar’s intervention in Median affairs on 
an occasion when there was rvai' between 
Media and Lydia, the third great power 
of this period ; and it may be noted that 
in the course of this war the eclipse of the 
sun occurred which Thales predicted. 
Nebuchadnezzar is said to have aeled as 
mediator between the powers, togetht:r 
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with a certain Syennesis of Cilicia, by 
whom he wa.*; probably advised. 

But the young dynasty, which had 
won its fame in the person of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, jiractically disappeared with him. 
After his death his son, Amcl-llardiik 

the Evil-llcrodach of the Bible 
The Last king ; he reigned only 

Kiagsof years— 5bi and 560 B.C.— 

Babylon deposed because 

“ he was unjust and ruled tyrannically.” 
Since this verdict is given by the historian 
Bero.s.sus, a jiriest of Bel. writing m the 
Seleucid era, and in almost identical 
words by Nabonidus, we must see in it a 
verdict of the priestly class, whose claims 
Nebuchadnezzar, with all his temple 
building, had never quite 
satisfied. We know nothing 
else of Anicl-ilarduk, except 
that he treated with kindnes.s 
J ehoiachin of J udali. who had 
been brought to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was 
murdered, and his brother- 
in-law, Nergal-shar-usur, or 
Neriglissar, was raised to the 
throne, which he held from 
559 to 534 B.c. No attenpit 
was yet made to go outside 
the Clialdrcaii roj'al family. 

It is not clear whether 
Neriglissar liimself wa.s a 
Chakliean. Of him, loo, we 
know very little : but good 
service in the defence of 
the country is ascribed to 
him by Nabonidus. Did the 
3rcde.s now interfere in 
favour of the dethroned 



chronologv of their founders. Report.s 
as' to his' discovery of old inscriptions 
are very valuable for us, but neither they 
nor his eagerly prosecuted restorations 
of the temples were of any use to his 
tottering throne. The Medcs do not .seem , 
to have looked on pa,ssively at the over- 
throw of the dynasty, which was allied 
to them by marriage and friendshiji. 
Perhaps Neriglissar had already been 
obliged to act on the defensive ; but now, 
when the rupture with Babylon was com- 
plete, they invaded Mesopotamia. Even 
then, at the outset of his reign, Nabonidus 
showed himself in his true colours. While 
Harran, the old city of Sin, in the heart 
of Mesopotamia, was being invested by 
the Medes, he did nothing 
but dream that the gods 
would set Harran free. And 
indeed, they granted him 
his wish, for Astyages was 
overthrown by Cyrus, and 
Mesopotamia had peace for 
some years. But the con- 
queror of the Medes soon 
proved to be a far more 
formidable opponent. Mean- 
time, however, Nabonidus 
hastened to rebuild the 
temple of Sin at Harran with 
grateful heart ; for this end 
res he tithed and taxed his 
subjects “from Gaza, the 
border of Egypt, the Mediter- 
ranean, and Syria, up to the 
Persian Sea.” 

Meanwhile the Persian 
Cyrus secured the founda- 
tions of his power. He sub- 


lavour 01 me tiemmiwu CYRUS, KING OF PERSIA r 1 j .V V j-, 

roval house ? His successor who subjugated au Mesopotamia jugatecl the Lyaian emi ire 
-r-k 1,;,. T ihashi-Marduk and Lydia, andput an end for all time jjj addition .tO the Countries 
' _ Babyleman development, pOSSCSSed by the 

Medes, so that the only great nation which 
could have lent any support to Babylonia 
was now powerless to do so. Then Cyrus 
proceeded against Babylonia, which was 
hemmed in on all sides. Nabonidus him- 
self did not move, but lived in retirement, 
or was kept prisoner by a 
Cyrus the jjQg^jjg party in his palace. His 

son. Bel-shar-asur, or Bel- 
Bubylouift shazzar, was regent and com- 
mander-in-chief ; the Bible makes him 
the last king of Babylon. 

Cyrus first occupied Mesopotamia, 

having crossed the Tigris from Arbela, 
south of the ruins of Calah. In the next 
year, 546, he advanced from Elam into 


a minor ; he was depo.sed 
after a reign of but nine months, because, 
as the above-mentioned sources both 
agree in reporting, “he displayed evil 
tendencies.” The real cause is ajiparent 
in the choice of the successor, a Baby- 
lonian, who approved himself a man 
after the })rie.sts’ hearts, for he was 
indefatigable in building temples and 
endowing them. 

Nabonidus, this last king of Babylon, 
who ruled from 555 to 538 b.c., is a strange 
figure. He looked on unperturbed while 
the land was occupied first by the Medes, 
and then by the Persians, being fully 
engrossed in the excavation of old sites 
of "temples and in the arrangement of the 
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South Babylonia. Nabonidus ordered 
the gods of the great towns Ur, Erech, etc., 
to be brought into Babylon, and felt 
him.self secure under their protection. 
\t'e have no accounts of the next five 
years, but in the year 539 n.c. we find 
Babylonia surrounded on every side. The 
respite may perhaps be explained by the 
effectiveness of the defence by inundation, 
for which purpose the IMedian wall of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the supplementary 
works, starting from the ncighbourhocd 
of Babylon, were constructed. All this 
time Cyrus was unable to advance into 
the region of Babylon either from 
Mesopotamia or from Southern Babylonia. 
The surrounding country, therefore, like 
Holland under similar circumstances in 
later times, had been changed into a 
swamp, within which the “ kingdom of 
Babylon ” lay, large enough to maintain 
itself so long as an army did not invade it. 

A reminiscence 
of this is iircserved 
in Herodotus’ ac- 
count that C3TUS 
was occupied for 
two years in divert- 
ing the course of 
the Diyala, in order 
to make his army 
familiar with the 
process of drain- 
ing canals, a know- 
ledge which was 
of good service 
to him at the 
siege of Babjdon, 
when he changed 
Euphrates. 


was to conciliate the priesthoods of 
Babylonia by sending back the gods from 
Babylon to "their own towns. 

This concludes B.ahylonian historv'. 
Babylon had become a Persian province. 

_ . , . The ancientgloiy, indeed, which 

Babylonian 

Ends had .shone forth unexpectedlj’, 

was not j'et enlireU' forgotten. 
Several attemjns were made to recover her 
independence, but these revoltsrverc always 
quickly put down. Nabonidus was merely 
supplanted by Cyrus, and in Southern 
Babylonia, which had been abandoned by 
Nabonidus, and from which he had actually 
taken away the gods, the people certainly 
looked ujion Cyrus as a sort of saviour 
Tlie latter was also shrewd enough to hold 
the reins of gox'ernmcnt more loosely ir. 
the provinces. He not only restored to the 
Bal)}donian towns their gods, but showed 
the .same favour to many provinces which 



BRONZES FOUND IN NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE 
Figures ofa lion and lioness dating from ]t)OU jbc. — that is, from the first Babylonian empire. 


the channel of the 
The real object was probably 
not that suggested by Herodotus, but the 
construction of a jiassagc for cro.s.sing 
into the district protected by the inun- 
dations ; for the mouth of the Diyala Is 
near Opis, where the Median wall ends. 
This theory is confirmed by the fact that 
the Babylonian army under Belshazzar 
met him there, between Opis and Sippar, 
after the passage had been effected ; it 
was defeated in 539, and no more opposi- 
_. tion was offered. Babylon sur- 

ive-years j-endered to the vanguard of cm 
bZ:L armyunderUgbaru,orGobry^s, 
the governor of Gulium ; the 
great fortifications of Nebuchadnezzar 
were not defended; the Persians were 
received as preservers. Cyrus was pro- 
claimed king when he entered four months 
later ; and one of the first acts of his reign 


had long been conli.scated. al the s'line 
time giving them self-government; for 
examiilc, Judah, and jiossihly Sidon also. 
Those provinces, therefore, could not fail 
to see in Cyrus a liberator from the yoke 
of Babylon. 

A new era in the history of Eastern 
civilisation now opens. Persia, before the 
capture of Babylon, had already occu])ied 
A.sia Minor, and had thus come into 
touch with Greek civilisation. The Persian 
empire, it is true, as heir of Babylon, 
still po.sse.sses to a certain degree a com- 
paratively high state of culture. But this 
civilisation is tottering with ;ige, because 
it is no longer supported by fresh national 
life. It is easily outstripped by the vigorous 
vitality of the Greek sjjirit, which is 
soon destined to extend its sway over 
and beyond the regions where Babylonian 
culture has for so long predominated. 
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ITS LONG VITALITY AND FINAL DECAY 


O 


,UR knowledge of the Ancient East is 
still very young. All that has 
been learnt of it from the exploration 
of the ancient monuments dates from 
the middle of the last century ; and 
much of this knowledge must be dis- 
counted, so long as science has to 
work with insufficient means, ^^'c are 
still very far from being in a condi- 
tion to speak of any systematic, examin- 
ation of the soil of these old homes of 
civilisation ; all that we possess in monu- 
ments and antiquities, and therefore all 
sources for the history of these countries, 
form only an infinitely small fraction of 
that which a more fortunate age may 
expect to recover. Every attempt to 
present a connected picture of the course 
of the develo|mient of the ancient nations 
of the East must therefore prove inade- 
quate. We can at most learn something 
of those periods, for which chance has 
placed ampler sources of inform- 
Little we hands, and we can 

Know trace the forces which 

ha^'e determined the course 
of events. Of other periods we know 
little as yet, and all tliat we can do for 
them is to su]iply the names of a few 
kings or rulers of whom little else has 
been recorded. 

An essential feature of the sources 
hitherto accessible is that they furnish 
us with more information about political 
occurrences than about the nature and 
extent of the forces at work in the inner 
life of the people. The inscriptions of the 
Assyrian kings were tlie first to become 
known, and a considerable number of 
them have been recovered ; thus the 
section of history based on them is 
that which is known in greatest detail up 
to the present time. But these inscriptions 
record almost exclusively wars, sieges, 
victories, and lists of spoil. What we would 
gladly know of the social and jiolitical life 
of the people can be gathered only from 
scattered allusions throughout the texts. 


Our survey of the hislory of civilisa- 
tion in the Ancient East must, there- 
fore, to some extent ju'ove defective and 
unsatisfactory, owing to the want of 
materials for study. Our sources of 
information are more detailed for isolated 
periods, such as the era of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, for Assju'ian history 
. from Tig]ath-])ilescr onwards, 
. and again for that jiart of 

arge y from Nebuchadnezzar 

down to the Persian era. Eor 
thousands of records of thc.se jicriods are 
in our possession which belong to the 
business life of the people — namely, con- 
tracts. legal decisions, receijits, com- 
mercial transactions of every .sort, and 
private letters. These indeed su))i)ly a 
motley of isolated facts as to the private 
life of the times in question, but in the 
bewildering crowd of details we can 
scarcely recognise with certainty the 
broad principles, the tyiucal cases which 
have to be considered in the development 
of national history. Before these great 
materials can be thoroughly worked, 
before the numerous records of different 
jreriods arc thoroughly assimilated, much 
work and study arc required. And it 
will probably be long before those periods, 
which arc separated from each other by 
hundreds of years, can be connected 
together by filling up the gajis through 
the discovery of new records. 

But, even if science had already suc- 
ceeded in making full use of these countless 
_ . records, yet they would reveal 

only one asjiect of the jjopular 
life in Babylonia and Assyria — 
n nown commercial life, 

and that, indeed, princijially from the 
private side. So far as they concern the 
life and the devclo])mcnt of the entire 
people and the state — that is, in their 
bearing on political economy — very little 
light is thrown upon the subject for con- 
siderable periods ; and about much else 
which we in modern times recognise to bi; 
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important in the life of a nation vve must 
be content for the present to know little or 
nothing. Trading relations and commercial 
life in all its aspects, the conditions of the 
^ tenure of real property in its 
of *ur* *”*** bearing on the welfare of the 
'L . state, the rules of administra- 
Knowiedge ^ion, etc.-these are matters 

of which royal inscriptions can tell us hardly 
anything, and which naturally do not find 
e.xpre.ssion in a commercial or legal con- 
tract. I'o our general want of information 
on these subjects during long periods of 
Babylonian history, two 
jieriods. however, now pre- 
sent striking exce]5tions. 

The famous code of laws 
drawn up by Hammurabi 
has furnished material for 
sketching a picture of the 
social lifeof the Babylonians 
during the period ol the 
West Semitic kings of the 
first dynasty. Tlie other 
period is the succeeding one 
of the Kassite kings, whose 
numerous deeds and char- 
ters illu.strale the system 
of land lenure during the 
period at which they weie 
drawn uj). 

But we know little as yet 
about the beginnings of 
civilisation in Bal)3’lonia. 

The long periods when men 
were settled in the valley of 
the Eu|dnate.s lieloro the 
time when our pre.scnt 
knowledge begins arc still 
hidden in the mists of 
ant iquity. We may be com- 
pelled for a long time jet 
to forego any attempt to 
determine from contem- 
jjorary sources, or even 
merely' from the products 
of civilisation, how the first svttlcrs m the 
valley of the Euphrates, adapting tliem- 
selves to the needs of the soil, raised 
themselves gradually from a state of 
savagery to a higher stage of civilisation. 
How and under what conditions men 
arrived at that intellectual result so im- 
portant for the historian — the development 
of writing — is a question for which as yet 
no sources of information are forthcoming. 
It is clear that the most remote antiquity 
to which we can go back was already ac- 
quainted with a perfected system of writing. 
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A BABYLONIAN LAND-CHARTER 
There exist deeds of the Kassite kings 
which explain the Babylonian land tenure 
system. The essential clauses of these 
were often inscribed on sculptured bouu> 
dary stones like the *' Michaux ” stone here 
illustrated, which is now m the Louvre. 


The valley of the Euphrates, now to a 
large extent desolate and matshy, was 
one of the most fruitful tracts in the world. 
The fertility of the soil is described as 
marvellous at all periods, of which wo 
have some, though unfortunately very 
scanty, accounts. The Euphrates and the 
Kile are two rivers the deposits of which 
give the tiller of the soil the richest reward 
for small e.xertions. In the almost rainless 
climate of Egypt and Southern Babylonia 
these river-valleys were the only places 
which enabled an agriculture still in its 
infancy to work the soil 
profitably. On the other 
hand, the distress in times 
of drought compelled the 
Bedouins from the scantily 
watered steppes to seek 
pa.sture there for their 
numerous herds, and, by 
growing crops for fodder, 
to sujjplemeiit the volun- 
tary gifts of Nature in 
preparation for the dry- 
season of the year. The 
complete transition from 
nomadic to settled life in 
these jilains can thus he 
explained by the nature of 
the land. 

The step from an agri- 
cultural life in the open 
country to the building 
of fortified towns is nof 
so great, and must have 
been taken very early in 
a land which was exposed 
on all sides to the in- 
roads of the nomads. But 
even the gradual stages 
leading to such conditions 
are, in point of time, 
far anterior to the date 
when our knowledge 
of the Euphrates district 
l^egins. The old seats of civilisation, such 
as Kish, Agade, Nippur, Lagash, Ur. 
Erech, Larsa, and Eridu, were towns with 
a most ancient past at the time when they, 
for the first time, appear in the light of 
Oldest history. They had already been 
Cities of developed into that which 

the World Continued to be for 3,000 
years of the most varying 
political phases, seats of ancient sanctu- 
aries, sacred since immemorial ages, and 
towns with a purely urban population 
engaged in trade and indu.stries. 
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We may assume that even then the con- and the king : there is therefore temple 

ditions of the tenure of real property and property and State property. The king has 

professional activity existed in much the the disposal, above all, of the open country, 

same form as that in which they were , . which he grants to his vassals in 

maintained throughout the later periods of His authority does not ex- 

Babylonian civilisation. In distinction to - . tend to the territory which falls 

the Western forms of culture, the growth of under the dominion of the god ; 

which we can follow from their beginnings, thus belongs to the town in which the 

we here meet with an already sj’stematised god dwells, and, naturally, together with 

form of national life, such as for the tcm|)lc, 

corresponds to the stage of to the patricians in the 

develo]iraent of European town. The ground is cul- 

civilisatiou which was con- tivated by small farmers, 

eluded in the Middle Ages : have to i)ay as rent 

this form endured for 3,000 their share of the jirofits 

years, though exposed to the tf* ff'P owner— temple, 

most varied ui)hcavals. Each " f ’- , | king, noble, or citizen, 

new migration which sirread - 3 — '--A. ^ 'I'his system has never been 

over the country quickly favourable to the pros- 

adopted the existing civilisa- "fM jicrity of the peasant 

tion, and was subjected to its Hli , 1 class. Even if, after a 

influence. It is certain that "ijjSjSjg conquest, confiscated land 

jven the less .successful among tli^’idcd among the 

die conciucrors must Inu'c f masses of the immigrating 

had their share in the booty : t / , i; peojile, these could not 

but no fresh distribution of |;T7 ^ V * 'ting maintain their po.si- 

the land among a jicasaiit tion by the side of the 

class ever resulted on a con- great proprietors, but would 

sidevable scale, so that wc cun forced to sell the land 

never follow the course of the .• ' .TJSfc '“'‘t' become tenants. The 

national life from the begin- ^ small farmer is, usually, 

ning. The leaders of the dif- personally free— as free as 

ferent conquests always took 'nttn can be who retainii 

the place of the old kings. If from the proceeds of what 

they did not wish to destroy '^as been wrung from the 

the whole civilisation, they I’Oil in the sweat of his 

were obliged to adopt it with brow as much as suffices 

its temples and towns, its ~ for a thrifty Oriental 

settled ownership of the soil, livelihood. War, indeed, 

and its social cla.sse.s. This is suiiplicd with its prisoners 

the principal rea.son wh}' the *'■ ncce>sary demand for 

individual nationalities so non-free labourers, the 

.soon die out : they do not , use of whom we hav'c to 

start their development from imagine to ourselves as 

the very beginning, but a Babylonian boundary more common in the in- 
mount with a sudden leap to dustrial operations of the 

a nigher Stage, beyond which the opposite pa^e; has sculptured ui>on it town than in the cultiva- 
theycannot go. Another rea- of the soil. Out 

son which no doubt hastened the person who shonid remove the stone of these is formed the 
the absorption of the con- boundary which it marked, numerous class of freedmen 

quering races was intermarriage with the ' who meet us often in business life, 
inhabitants whom they found settled in We must, on the whole, picture to our- 
„ . . . the country. We find, therefore, .selve.s the land as parcelled out into small 
Absorbed' from the time when our know- farms wliich are cultivated by the tenant 
*jers constitu- for the owner. With the simile means 

tion of the land was one of and implements required for farming on a 
feudal tenuie under the domination of the small scale, but with all the grim industry 
priesthood. The lord of the country is the applied to every patch of earth which this 
divinity. He entrusts it to the priesthood S5«tem enforces, it was horticulture rather 
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CHALDiEAN FARM OXEN 

The Chaldeans kept considerable flocks of domestic animals, including 
oxen, asses, sheep, and goats, which were pastured on waste land, 
where they v»'ere liable to the ravages of lions and other wild beasts. 


than a^rie'nlt\iic. The most important 
condition lor a jirodiictive cultivation of 
the soil in the climate of the East, with its 
rairdess summer, is a regular supply of 


ditions. He is forced to keep 
the surplus against the times of 
drought, and he is naturally driven 
to control the conditions of the 
water supply. 

The country then, from the be- 
ginning of our knowledge of it. and 
as a preliminary condition ol culti- 
vation on an extended scale. wa.i 
intersected by a network of canals, 
intended to receive the flood- 
water and to convey it from tlio 
districts threatened with inunda- 
tion to the arid parts where it 
irrigates the soil in the dry sea.ion. 
These canals in some places lie higher than 
the surrounding country, so that the re- 
quired water can be let in through sluices. In 
other places they are lower ; then the water. 



AGRICULTURAL LIFE IN CHALD.ffiA, ILLUSTRATED BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
A seal-cyiuider picturiug the pastorxl life of early Bal^lonia. On the right is the goatherd driving forth his flock from 
the goat'housc with the crack of his whip. The rest of the lower part of the tablet shows the flock scattered to pasture. 


water, and ii i>, the task of the agri- 
culturist 10 irrigate as large an area as 
possible. (.In (lie other hand, the immense 
streams of the Eiiiihratos and Tigris, when 
the mountain snows melt, bring down 
with tlumi such a volume of water that 
they flood the uio-.t 
fertile parts of the 
country, block up the 
watercourses with their 
mud, .tnd turn the 
held.s in t o sw.tmps. as is 
now the ca.se witli great 
tracts which \i ere once 
thriving. Thus want of 
rain, on the one side, 
and floods on lire other 
oom}X'l tfie dweller in 
the Eupliratos valley 
to modify these con- 
ihi-: 


precisely as in the valley of the Nile, i.s 
raised to the land by well-wheels, or, if less 
is required, l)y buckets which a single man 
sets into movement. Moreover, the lands 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood ol 
the Euphrates and the Tigris were irrigated 



A MESOPOTAMIAN METHOD OF IRRIGATION 
A bas>rclicf representation of the shaddufs by means of which water was rai.set^ 
through successive levels, from the rivers to the fields. They are still io use on the Nilf.:. 



SWAMPS ON THE TIGRIS WHERE ONCE WERE THRIVING FIELDS 
Want of rain at one time^ aud disastrous floods, caused by the overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris with the melting 
of the mountain snows, at another period of the year, compelled the Mesopotamians to control the water supply. 


by contrivances similar to those cmiJloycd 
by the peasants at tlie present day. Since 
the banks of the Euplirates are lower than 
those of the Tigris, a priinitiw form of 
water-wheel is employed for raising the 
water from the level of the stream to that 
of the surrounding country. The wheel is 
formed of rough houghs and branches 
nailed together with spokes joining the 
outer rims to a roughly-shaiied a.xlc. 
Around the rim are 
tied a number of clay 
bottle.s or cups for 
])icking up the water, 
and the wheel is kejJt 
in motion by the 
current, which liit.s a 
few rough paddles fixed 
to the wheel in such a 
way that they project 
beyond the rim. The 
wheel is set up at a spot 
where there is a dro]5 
in the river-bed, and 
the w'ater runs swiftly 
over the shallows. Its axle is supported 
on pillars of rough masonry, and as it is 
turned by the current, the cu]t.s or bottles 
empty themselves into a trough made 
from half the trunk of a date-palm, 
hollowed out ; and the water flows thence 
through a small aqueduct to the irrigation 
channel on the bank. This is the most 
advantageous method of raising the water. 


for, .so long as tl)e wheel is in order and 
the stream is high enough to turn it, a 
coastant supply of water is assured with- 
out the labour of man or bea.st : and the 
wafer can he cut off at any moment by 
the simiflc expedient of blocking the. wheel 
or tying it up. 

The liiglicr banks of the 'I'igris render the 
use of water-wliccls impracticable, and licrc 
the water has to be raised by other means 
than that of the 
ciineiit of the stream, 
'f'hc method employed 
at the present da}’ is to 
raise it in skins, which 
are drawn up to the 
level of the bank by 
cattle, liorses, or 
donkeys. A wcll-like 
recess is cut into the 
banks, and over its 
mouth a wooden spindle 
is supjiorled upon 
struts. The skin is 
raised or lowered in the 
recess by means of a rope, which pa.sses 
over the spindle, while the funnel end of 
the skin is held up by a second rope run- 
ning over a lower spindle, unlil its inoutli 
is raised to a level with the trough into 
which the water is poured. The skin, 
when full of water, is raised by the beasts 
fastened to tlie rope, and they obtain a 
good purchase for hauling up the heavy 
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A CHALD,«AN KITCHEN 
From a tcrra>cotta tablet showing Chaldeean farm 
hands preparing a meal. One makes dough into 
round cakes, aud another tends a pot boiling on 
the hearth, while two others indulge in a quarrel. 
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weight by being driven down an inclined “ When the king dug this or tha-t canal.” 
plane dug out at the top of the bank. Two After the conquest of South Babylonia 
.separate .skins and sets of beasts are often Hammurabi .says, for exarirple : “When 
employed, and as one is let down the other Anu and Enlil had granted me the land of 
is pullkl up, so that a constant flow of water Sumer, and Akkad to rule, and entrusted 
is kept up in the irrigation channel. There their sceptre to my hands, then I dug 
is little doubt that the ancient Babylonians out the canal, named ‘ Hammurabi is the 
employed both these primitive methods of blessing of the people,’ which bringeth 
_ . , . raising the water from the abundance of water into the land of 
Babylonian Canals to the higher Sumer and Akkad. Both the banks 

n”w* °Us fields, while re- thereof I changed to fields for cultivation, 

ow in se liave been found and I garnered piles of grain, and I 

uiion .\ssyrian bas-reliefs of the “shadduf” procured unfailing water for the land of 
in o])eration, which is more commonly seen Sumer and Akkad for ever.” N abopolassar 
in Egypt at the present day than in Meso- and Nebuchadnezzar make similar re- 
potamia. This contrivance consists of a jiorts of irrigation works. These con- 
bcam, supported in the centre, while at , structions were sometimes 

one end i^ a bucket for receiving the water, * used, as in Holland, for the pro- 

and at the other end a stone is fi.ved as a System tection of the countr}', as we 

counter- weight. By using two or more find shown in the later days of 

shaddufs. one above the other, water can Babylonia, w'hen Nebuchadnezzar built 
be raised, through successive levels, to a the “ iledian wall,” and Nabonidus with 
considerable height. its help changed his whole “ kingdom of 

\Miilc the acioption of the.se smaller Babylon ” into an island. Famous canals, 
contrix’ances was within the means of the which ran through Babylonia, are the 
indiviclual owner of the land, the construe- Palakuttu and Nahr-sharri, the “canal 
tion of large canals was the work of the of the king,” and we meet their names even 
State, We find, indeed, among the scanty in the Hellenistic era. The former mainly 
information which we possess as to the follows the course of the Euphrates on 
kings’ activity at home, records of the the .south side ; the latter effects a connec- 
cutting of canals, thus showing that the tion between the Euphrates and Tigris in 
importance of this iluty was fully realised. an oblique line. 

In the oUlcr times, when dates were not We must thus imagine the whole country 
yet fixed by the reigns of the kings but Ixitween the rivers intersected by a nct- 

by the important events of the resjtective work of canals of every size down to 

years, we find under the descriptions of simple irrigation ditches. It was only 
the ycais by the side of “ In the year through the efficiency of this system that 

when this or (hat war wa.s waged,” also, the whole low-lying district was habitable. 



A BABYLONIAN TYPE OF WATER-WHEEL IN USE TO-DAY 
For irrigaUon the Babylonians used a water-wheel made of rougrb boughs nailed tocrether, with clay bottles on the 
run for picking up the water. The wheel was turned by the current, or by animals, and the bottles emptied them- 
bclves into a trough on the bank of the river. The photograph shows a modern Persian wheel of similar construction. 
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Accordingly, until the ruin of those 
countries by the Mongols, the super- 
intendence of the irrigation works 
formed one of the first duties of the 
government. The destruction of the 
canals changed a great part of the 
land into manshes ; and the first 
task, on an attempt to make this 
most fruitful of all districts once 
more valuable to mankind, would be 
to restore the old watercourses, the 
beds of which are still visible in 
many places. 

These works, which are restricted 
in .size and extent by the nature 
of the Babylonian lowlands, arc 
neither possiljlc nor necessary in 
the higher districts, esjjccially in 
Assyria, witli its hills and neighbour- 
ing mountains, and a climate closely 
resembling that of Central Europe. 

On the other hand, we find 
instancc.s of water being brought 
from a long distance for the supply 
of the towns. As instances, we may 
cite the aqueduct of Bavian, by 
means of which Sennacherib brought 
the water from the mountain streams 
to Nineveh, or the tunnel of Negub, 
through which Esarhaddon con- 
veyed the water of the Zab to 
Calah in place of earlier works of 
f\.shurnasirpal. 

In architecture the inventive * Babylonian temple 

innn ni-rt •nvAofltf This reconstmction by Chipiez exhibits the characteristic of 
laeuineb OI man aiC gicauy Babylonicoi brick architecture, the terraced tower called a 
OepCnd<^nt on the material at zikkurat Their summits were thought to be the dwelling places 

disposai. Babylonia possesses ‘”'= 

neither stone "nor suitable building tiinl er and stone columns led to the in\'cn- 

rimber. While the Egyptians found tion of a ])illar made of liricks. But, .so 

in the upper valley of the Nile the stone far as we can see, this was seldom ern- 

necessary for their great buildings, and ployed. The kings preferred to obtain 

the river brought it down to the plains, cedar trunks from Amanus, and, when 

the Babylonians had to fetch even the those forests failed, from Lebanon, for 

stone for their statues from a distance, the necessary wooden columns and sup- 

and usually by land ; Gudea, for instance, ports, Viut at no time were they exten- 

obtained the material for his statues from sively employed. In this resiiect Assyria 
, . Magan on the Sinaitic peninsula. , followcdin theslc])s of Babylon. 

We' do not tlieretorc find in The ordinary brick was dried 

of*B Babylonia colo.ssal statues like ™ *. in the sun. It was burnt 

" those of the Egyptians, and ** %vhen additional strength 

their buildings were constructed from clay, was required, and for the decoration of 

the material which the land supplied them the walls it was enamelled with bright 

in abundance. Babylonia is the land of patterns and designs. The land supplied 

brick buildings, and the influence of its abundance of asphalt as cement for the 

civilisation on the East is most strikingly burnt bricks, and these were employed 

illustrated by the tact that the art of in foundations, for pavements, and for 
building in brick was imitated in places strengthening the walls of unburnt brick, 
where stone was available, such as Elam, A characteristic product of Babylonian 
Assyria, and even Syria. The want of brick architecture is their “ terraced 
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which have been found at Nippur throw a 
flood of light upon the organisation of 
this important religious centre. 

Am^ survey of the intellectual influence 
exerted by the temples is, from the nature 
of our sources of information, more diffi- 
cult. It is obvious that the duty of giving 
instruction and fostering learning fell upon 
the priesthood. The art of writing could 
be thoroughly learned only from them ; 
they were thus the guardians and patrons 
of all literature, whether religious or .secu- 
lar, and of the sciences, even those which 
entered closely into the sphere of practical 
life. Among the Babylonian priests there 
were keen mathematicians, and numerous 
tables have been recovered which were 
compiled to assist them in their calcula- 
tions. These comprise multiplication 
tables, division tables, tables of squares, 
tables of square roots, geometrical pro- 
gressions, and the like. Metrological texts 
have also come down to us, and recent 
research has shown that the Babylonians 
could not only ascertain the area of a 
square or a rectangle by calculation, but 
could also calculate the area of a right- 
angled triangle from the length of its 
two legs, of a rectangle from its base and 
altitude, and of a trapezoid from its two 
bases and altitude. From these facts it 
may be inferred that the Babylonian 
priests had acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in mathematical study, and their 


CHALD-ffiAN SYSTEM OF NUMERALS 
The Bn.bylonia.ns were keen mathematicians and com- 
piled iiiimcious inathoiiiatical tables to assist them 
in the calculations which their astronomical investiga- 
tions required. Their simple system of notation, adopted 
111 the days of the first monarchy, is illustrated above. 

towers ” calk'd by the Babylonians zik- 
kurrntu. These were jiyramidal erections 
built in .several .storeys ; they formed an 
imjwrtaiit leaUire of the great temples, 

.and their summits were thought to he 
the dwelling-places of the god. The story 
of the Tower of Babel was probably 
connected with these buildings. 

The temples are by far the most con- 
spicuous works of Babylonian _ ^ 
architecture. To a higher degree 
than even tlie cliurches and con- 
vents of the Middle Ages they 
united in themselves all the intel- 
lectual and material jiroducts of 
Babylonian civilisation. We have 
already noted that a great portion 
(it the country belonged to them, 
and wc may .--cc in them the centre 
of the iutclleetua) life of the 
people. The priesthood not only 
exercised an influence through 
icligion, hut was entrusted with 
the care of science and of the 
technical arts. Each great 
temple formed a town with a 
government of it.s own, and we 
have ample evidence as to how 
it managed its affairs. Countless 
clay tablets from Tello furnish 
information as to the adminis- 
tration of the temple lands in 
Southern Babylonia, and the CHAUD.ffiAN 

documents of the Kassite period 
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Like the Egyptians, the Chaldsans took the world to be an enclosed chamber floating: on the waters ot 
the universe. The earth was the floor, rising; at the centre to the mountain source of the Euphrates. The 
heavers were a dome resting: on a wall surrounding the earth, with the oceans collected in the flitch between. 

progress in this branch of knowledge was ordinary angural type, which wc would 

doubtless of cons'dcrablc assistance to gladly exchange for other information, 

them in making astronomical calculations. Closely connected with flic ohser\'alion 
We have abundant proofs that the of the revolution of the stars is the .settle- 

priests from the earliest periods occupied ment of the chronology. Tlie Baby- 

themselves with the study of the sidereal lonians were the teachers of classical anti- 
heavens. Babylonia is the home of quity with icgard to the system of the 

astronomy and of astrology, wliich is in- calendar. Wo still retain their divisions 

Bab Ion the '^1 the Eastern of years, months, and weeks. Tlie desig- 

Homc of * ™ind, and the ChaUlteans were nation of the seven days of the week after 

/istronom reputed to bc masters of these the gods, which corresjjond to the two 

sciences even in (Ineco-Ronmn great stars and the five [ilanets known to 

times. The movements of the stars were them, has come down to oui' times, as well 

accurately observed and noted. Omens as the division of the day into twelve 

were derived from them, and every possible double-hours, which we still find upon the 

constellation was consulted. An eclipse dial ot our watch. The numerical system 

is an event which is recorded in the was closely connected with these divisions. 

Assyrian eponym canon in a similar way It is a sexagesimal system with the divi- 

to a war. If the ability ot a Thales to sitmal quantities five and 

foretell an eclipse for the year 585 excited s^srrmVue apjjarently based on 

the astonishment of the Greek world, he astronomical observations and 

had obtained his wisdom from the Baby- “ calculations. By the side of it, 
lonians, as, indeed, Pythagoras must also and combined with it, the decimal notation 

have borrowed the suggestions for his was employed. Our sources of inforina- 

symbolism of numbers from the East, tion do not yet enable us to trace the 

with which he is said to have become origin of either system to its source, or to 

acquainted as an Assyrian mercenary. A determine which is the more ancient of the 

large number of observations of the two. The system of weights and mea-sure.s 

heavens and the stars are extant, and an was based on the same method of corn- 

even greater number of omens of the most putation. 
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WORSHIP OF SIN, THE MOON -GOD 

The Babylonian gods were personifications of natural forces, and at 
first each, god was worshipped in his own city. Tims Ur was the seat 
of the moon-cult. This scene is taken from a Babylonian seal, B.C. 2500. 


W'c arc laced witli a perjilexiiig problem 
when we arc called uj^on to give an account 
of the exact duties of the temples and the 
priesthood, and to exj)lain in detail the 
observance of culls and the progress of 
religuiiw development. The phases and 
forms ol men's ideas on tliis sulijcct during 
three thousand years furnish matter for a 
siiecial and comprehensive inquiry, and 
)’et our sources of information on thi.s head 
an; more defectix’o than in the field of 
Itolitical history. Yet a study of the I'cli- 
gious and historical inscrijilions which 
have come down to us enables us to gain 
some insight into the cliaracters of the 
gods thernseh'es. as tliey were conceived 
toc.xisl in the minds of their worshippers. 

The gods of the Babylonians present as 
com])lex a eharaeier a.s the race by wliom 
they were worshijiiicd, and in giving a 
summary of the iiriiicipal facts concerning 
them it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the religious system of 
the later Babylonians 
was the jiroduct of a 
long period of gradual 
development . Siie.aking 
generally of the jiantheon 
as it exisied during the 
later jieriods, we mav 
explain the greater gods as 
'Personifications iil natural 
lorces. Baliylonian religion 
may tliii.i be regarded a.s a 
worship of Nature, and the 
gods themselves may be to 
a great extent classified as 
personifications of various 
natural powers. Thus at 
the head of the company 
of the .gods, as they 
were conceived by the 
later Semitic Babylonians, 

i6-8 


stood the great triad of deities— 
Anu, Enlil. and Ea — whose general 
spheres of influence embraced the 
entire universe. Ann was regarded 
as the god of heaven ; Enlil, the god 
of the earth and of mankind ; and 
Ea, the god of the abyss of water 
beneath the earth. Under the 
Sumerians we even find these three 
deities mentioned in close connection 
with each other. Other gods who 
personified great natural forces were 
Sin, the Sumerian Enzii, the moon- 
god, and Shamn.sh, the Siiinerian 
Babbar, the sun-god. Other gods 
personified the storm and atmos- 
pheric conditions, pestilence, fire, \egeta- 
tion, and the like : while others again were 
connected specially with battle and the 
underworld ; and, as the result of a later 
clevelo])mcnt, the separate planets were 
associated with the greater gods in the 
same way as special deities had from the 
earliest times been associated with the 
sun and moon. The goddesses, with 
one exception, were not very sharply 
defined or differentiated from one another, 
being to a great extent the female counter- 
parts of their respective husbands. Thus 
it is possible, with the hel]> of the altar 
inscriptions, to recover the outlines of a 
very complete jpantheon of Babylonian 
dciiics. 

In tracing the growth of this elaborate 
system of Nature- worship we are met with 
a difficulty which has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. \N'c have already 
noted that cluring the earliest periods of 



, SHAMASH, THE SUN - GOD Mansell 

A scene froni a. sculptured tablet showings the worship of the sun-?od in his 
temple at Sippara. His emblem is shown on the altar in front of the god. 




MARDUK, THE CHIEF OF THE GODS. DESTROYING TIAMAT, OR CHAOS 


Marduk, or Bel-Merudach, the city-(;od of Babylon, was, after the rise of Babylon, made ch.ief of the gfods. His destnic> 
tioii of Tiamat, the representation of chaos, is the central episode of the great BabyIoni.*tn epic of the Creation. After 
destroying' the monster, Marduk created the universe in the form shown on page out of the two halves of her body. 


liistory Babylonia was split nj) into a scries 
of infleiJonclcnt city-states, and it w:ls only 
after many centuries of sej)arate existence 
lliat a permanent fusion was eft'ccted be- 
tween tlicm. Yet we can trace the exist- 
ence of many of the great Babylonian gods 
back into this remote past. At this time 
each is worship])ed by the peojile of his 
own city, and the fortune of the god is 
bound u]) with that of his worshi])pers. 
Taken in the aggregate, the worship of all 
these city-gods under 
their later attributes 
presents a consistent 
picture of Nature- 
worship in its various 
departments ; but it 
is not clear how 
the local distribution 
of the great natural 
gods among a number 
of cities, originally 
independent, is to be 
explained. In the 
])rescnt stale of our 
knowledge it is 
scarcely possible to 
trace the process by 
which a local city-god 
became associated 
with one of the great 
powers of nature ; and 
it is also in many 
cases difRcult to 
decide whether the 
w 0 r s h i ji of any 


jKirticiilar deity was of Sumerian or Semil ic 
origin. What is ceriain, liowewr, is tliat 
the great cities wore from the earliest 
periods associated with the worship of 
special deities. I’r was connected with 
the moon-god : Larsa, with the worship 
of the sun : Ih'uk, with seat of N’ana, or 
Ishtar, the female i)rinc.i|ile ; Xippnr, with 
the temple of Bel. But each of lliese. 
together with many other still unknown 
scats* of civilisation, had developed 
in its temple a special 
mythology during the 
cent lil ies and tons of 
oenliirieM of its 
existence. Tims was 
prodncid a confused 
medley of different 
systems in the effort 
to bring a conceplion 
of the particular 
divinity, based on 
the nature of filings, 
into harmony or 
rivalry with the 
doctrines of the other 
centres of ciilliire. 

In addition to this 
the various foreign 
nations which in 
turn conquered ami 
colonised Babylonia 
brought their own 
beliefs with them, 
and then an adjust- 
ment had to he made 
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between the newly introduced ideas and 
those which had been long established in 
the land. \\'e may cite as an example the 
introduction ot the cult of the storm-god 
Adad, or Ramnian. by the Western 
Semites. Even when the religious texts 
recovered up to the present have been 
])ublished and tran.slated it will be a 
gigantic task to disentangle 
A Medley threads that run through 
^ . . the dilYerent tem]ile traditions, 

ors ips trace them back to their 

original sources. It may be noted, how- 
c\er, that the farther wo go northward, 
the purer is the Semitic element which 
meets us in the earlier j^eriods of history ; 
and. furl her. the repetition of the cults 
proves that the country was distinct from 
Southern Eahylonia. Just as there was 
a South Babylonian sun-god of Lar.sa, so 
there was a North Babylonian sun-god of 
Sipjiar : the Ishtar of t'nik was matched 
liy Ishtar of .\gade in the north. We know- 
less of the north in the earlier times than 
of the south. In the later ])criods other 
towns became jirominent. such as Kutha 
with the ctdt of Nergal, god of the lower 
world. Tlie moon cult, which had its chief 
.seat in I'r. was of inferior importance in 
Northern HaI)ylonia ; but we hear of its 
most lamou' shrine at Harran in Meso- 
potamia. 

We do not yet find any mention of Baby- 
lon in tlie inscriptions of the earliest period, 
•and it owes its iniiiortaucc to jHilitical 
occurrences of a comparatively hue jicriod, 
though recently discovered evidence tends 
to jirove that already under the first kings 
of Ih' if' rank as a religions centre was 
consiilerable. It appears to liave become 
the chief city of Babylonia under the first 
Babylonian dynasty. Its elevation to 
the position of cajiital of the Babylonian 
enijiire and its consequent .supremacy in 
tlie domain of juditics were accompanied, 
in conformitv with Eastern ideas, by the 


tlevelopment of a justification of tliis jire- 


Comp»r.tive 

, . , behets of 

Lateness of 

Babylon 


its inhabitants. 
Precisely as Athens, having 
attained the hegemony, tried 
to prove her antiquity in mythology and 
history, so the wise men of fiabylon took 
pains to prove that Babylon wa.s the seat 
of the most ancient civilisation and the 
centre of the world. 


The former city-god. Mardnk — in bibli- 
cal pronunciation Merodach — become.s the 
god round whom the whole creation of the 
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world turns. W'e have now recovered the 
greater part of the creation myth of Baby- 
lon. in w'hich Marduk plays the chief role, 
and we may conjecture with some prob- 
ability that similar works of more ancient 
origin, reproducing the events of the time 
when their cities flourished, were taught 
in the temples of Southern Babylonia. 
The ej)ic of creation expresses the supre- 
macy of Babylon, which was founded by 
the dynasty of Hammuralii. It is Marduk 
who lights the war of worlds for tlic 
sovereignty of the Dii Superi, who arc 
threatened by Tiamat (Chaos), and it is he 
who, after cleaving the monster, imagined 
under the form of a snake or a dragon, 
creates the universe out of the two halves 
of her body. 

Until recently only fragments of the great 
Babylonian epic of the Creation had been 
recovered, the portion of the text which 
was Ixisl jireserved relating the battle 
waged by Marduk against Tiamat on be- 
half of the gods. But at the beginning of 
this century many additional tablets and 
fragments of the great jioem were dis- 
covered. and these enable us to fill in 

_ . completely the outlines of the 

Bpbylon.an 

pic o 6 j]jg olfig,- elements 

‘■® which have been incorporated 

in the epic along with the later additions n 
honour of Marduk, the city-god of Baby- 
lon. Wc now know that in its later form 
the vjiic was divided into seven great 
sections. 01 Tablets, and that Mardiik’s 
light with Tiamat was only the culminating 
episode in a longer story of antagonism 
between the forces of order and disorder 
in the universe. We gather that the 
Babylonian account of the creation of the 
gods was similar to that given in Dama- 
.scius, and that it was Apsu. the male 
representative of primeval chaos, and not 
Tiamat, liis consort, who liegan the revolt 
against the gods. 

Moreover, the defeat of Apsu. whicli 
])receded that of Tiamat. was not the 
work of Marduk, but that of his father, 
Ea, and Ea continues to play an important 
jiart in the narrative. One of the newly 
discovered fragments of the poem is of 
peculiar interest, since it contains an ac- 
count of the creation of man, with which 
the acts of creation culminated ; and we 
gather that the Babylonian legend closely 
corresponds witli that given by Berossus, 
Marduk getting another god. probably 
Ea, to cut off Ills — Marduk’s — head, that 
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he might use his own blood for the creation of the legend, in each of which the city- 

of mankind. To summarise briefly the god figured as the hero who slew the 

composite character of the Creation epic, monster. In accordance with this theory 

it maj' be stated that the recently recovered the priests of Babylon ascrilicd the- 

tc.xts enable us to separate the legend conquest of the dragon to their own local 

into five princijral strands : these consist grrd, and niiide the death of Tie mat a 

of the birth of the gods, the legend of Ea y • f f fo creation of 

and Apsu, the Dragon-Myth, the actual the"crc«tion universe. Moreover, other 
account of Creation, and the Hymn to , “ Creation legends existed in 

Marduk under his fifty titles of honour. ^ which the creation of the world 

Since the jioem in its present form is a was not connected with the death of a 

glorification ol Marduk, and an explanation dragon, and although in oneof these Marduk 

of how the god of Babylon secured the figures as the creator, in others .-Vnu, Enlil, 

position of the greatest of the gods, it is and Ea are described as creating the sun 

but natural that prominence was given and moon, or the gods generally are 

to those episodes in which Marduk is refcrrcrl to as having cri'ated the heavens 

the hero,' while those in which he jdays and tlie earth, the cattle and tlie beasts 

. of the liekl. But there 



is no doubt that the 
version ol the Creation 
story which originated 
in Babylon re]iresenls 
the belie! most gene- 
rally held in Babylonia 
iiiid .\.ssyria in the 
periods .snbsetiuent to 
the risi' ol Babylon to 
a jiosition of j)ro- 
enynence under the 
West-Semitic kings ol 
the first dynasty. 

The brielest com- 
parison of the Biblical 
aeconnis ot tlie Cre- 
ation with llitil wbirli 
was current at Bal)y- 
lon suffices to show 


THE SEVEN TABLETS OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


connect ioii 


The great Babylonian epic of the Creation was divided into seven great sections, or existing ladween them, 
cablets, one fragment from each being illustrated here. It comprised (1) a descrip- 1 p Mrr*rtiint t}i<> 

tion of a state of chaos ; (2) the war of the gods ; (:J) defeat of Tiamat by Marduk ; ti n iiiu iik 

(41 Marduk as chief of the gods; (5) creation of heavenly bodies; (d) creation of CXlsll'IlCC Ol ii Wiltd'V 
animats and man; and (7) the hymn to Marduk under his fifty titles of honour. rcTcdcd UlO 


no part are assigned a .subsidiary and 
unimportant place in the narrative. 

The central ejiisode in tlie poem is thu.s 
the fight between Marduk and Tiamat, 
but we liave evidence tliat thi.s legend 
existed in other forms than that under 


creation of tlie universe, and the Hebrew 
word idiom, rendered as “ the deep ’’ in the 
Book of (lenesi.s, is the equivalent of the 
Babylonian Tiiimut, the name of the 
female monster ol tlie doej) peixinilying 
chaos and confusion. In Hie details ol 


which vve find it here set out. For another the Crealiim there is also a close 


legend which has been recovered ascribes 
the conquest of the dragon to some other 
god than Marduk, and the fight is recorded 
to have taken place, not before the Crea- 
tion, but at a time when men already 
existed and cities had been built. Thus 
the Dragon-Myth existed in more than 
one form in Babylonian mythology, and 
it is not improbable that many of the great 
cities in Babylonia possessed local versions 


_ resemblance betwi'cn the two 

Connection ,i 

WK, narratives ; we inny cite the 

Accounts creation, or existence, of light 
preceding that of the heavenly 
bodies, the creation of a firmament 
to divide the iqtper from the lower 
waters, and the separate acts of creation 
connected with the earth and vegetation, 
the heavenly boclie.s, animals, ami, finally, 
man. It is even possible Hint tlie 


Kigr 
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connection of the Sabl)ath with the biblical 
story of the Creation was suggested by 
the mystical number of tablets upon 
which the Babylonian poem ^v•as inscribed. 
Such points of resemblance demoirstrate 
a close connection between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian narra- 
tives. and the local Baby- 
lonian colouring of the 
stories, and the great age 
to which they can he 
traced back, definitely 
prove that ther' originated 
in Babylonia, and were not 
inherited inde])endently 
by the Babylonians and 
Hebrews Irom a common 
Semitic ancestor. We may 
therefore conclude that 
Babylonian tenets had be- 
come naturalised in Pales- 
tine even l)eforc tlie con- 
quest of tluit counliy by 
the Israelites. Many such 
Palestinian versions of 
Babylonian beliefs the 
Lsraelites no doubt 
absorbed on their occujia- 
tion of the country, and 
during the subsequent 
])eriods of their history 
they were subject to the 
direct infiuence of Assyria 
and Babj’lon. It is clear, 
therefore, that at the time 
of their exile tlie Jews 
did not come across Baby- 
lonian religious conceji- 
tions for the ' first time, 
but recognised in them 
m a n y beliefs diffeiing 
from their own in some 
essential respects, but 
equally striking 
points of detail. 



THE BABYLONIAN HERCULES 
Gilg:aniesli was tbe hero of the national 
epic of Babylonia, which exercised even 
greater influence on the Babylonians than 


the epic of tlie Creation 

presenting an 
resemblance on many 
It was doubtless, how- 


ever. ill the period of tlie exile that the 
_ . , . strongest influence was exerted 

> religion of Babylon upon 

Teach"r Baby- 

lonian myths of the Creation 
are thus recognised as the prototypes after 
which the biblical myths were formed. 
How, then, did Babylonia become the 
teacher of the spiritual life of Nearer 
.\sia ? We have at present hardly any 
other evidence of this beyond the remains 
of .■\ssyro-Babylonian literature hitherto 
won from the soil, and the records of 
Jewish spiritual life preserved for us in 
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the canonical books of the Bible. But so 
long as we have no more material for 
study, we must try to form our concep- 
■ tion of the influence exerted by Baby- 
lonian religion from these remains. 

Religion hes indisputably played a part 
in the civilised life of these 
nations which we moderns 
are prone to underrate. 
The priesthood is the 
nursery of knowledge •. 
therefore all teaching, 
every attempt to investi- 
gate the nature of things, 
every proof and justifica- 
tion of the existing order, 
and every attempt to in- 
troduce change is referied 
back to the primitive 
doctrines of the begin- 
ning of things, and by this 
authority is either 
approved or discounten- 
anced. To the direct 
intervention of the priest- 
hood we may therefore 
trace many of the beliets 
which were current both 
among the Babylon' ans 
and the Jews, and tlir 
close resemblance in their 
development of thought 
e.xplains the ease with 
which the latter sub- 
mitted to the influence of 
their more powerful 
neighbour. Even mono- 
theism in its perfected 
form cannot be claimed 
as. exclusively a product 
of the Jewish mind, 
though in certain respects 
it met with singular favour in J udaea. The 
{Kilytheism of Babylonia finds its his- 
torical explanation in the circumstances of 
times long past in the march of civilisa- 
tion. If the Babylonian or Assyrian 
prayed to his god, he did so with tlie 
.same words as the Jew : his contrition, 
his submission to the divine will, hi" 
trust in his god, were precisely similar— - 
only that the former people 
had found an expression foe 
such feelings and thoughts, while 
the J ew learnt much of it from 
them. Even if the Babylonian prayed 
to Marduk or the Assyrian to Ashur. 
there was little difference between hi- 
thought and that of the Jew of the eighth 


the World, 


Parallels 

to 

Judaism 
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century or so, who supplicated Jahve, or 
Jehovah. The Jew did not dispute the 
god of those who dwelt outside the 
dominion of his J ahve. If it was a false god, 
it was only so in the sense that every 
Babylonian saw the true" lord of the 
world in the temple of his own city. 

The mental activity of man is mani- 
fested in the develojiment of mythology, 
which comes next to tlie doctrines of 
religion and is closely connected with 
them. So far as this is a doctrine of 
divinities and teinjiles, we ha\'e already 
realised how limited the range of our 
knowledge is. We must raise the .same 
lament over the remains of anthropo- 
morphic mythology, the hero legends, 
which form the first theme of the non- 
religious poetry of a peojde. A quantity 
of fragments testify to the former ex- 
_ . , . istence of a whole series of 
Hero «pi<-s ; hut oi only a lew of 

, them have wo sufficient remains 
to be able jiartially to restore or 
to guess their contents. The best known 
is the Epic of ('Tilgamesh. In it the deeds 
of the Babylonian Hercules are glorified, 
and it has given Hellenism the attributes 
with which to endow the legendary form 
of Alexander in the so-called Alexander 


National 
Epic of 
Babylonia 



THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE 
This account of the Flood, which presents the closest parallel to the Biblical narrative, 
is a section in the g^reat epic of Gileraniesh, who visits Tsitnapishtiin, a god who dwelt 
in an ark, and has related to him the story of the Flood inscribed on these tablets. 


romances. The work received the form 
in w'hich it is preserved for us at Erech : 
it reflects the condition to wliich the old 
Ishtar-Nana town, considered to have 
been founded by Gilgamesh. had been 
reduced by the oppression of Elam. 

This epic exercised an even 
greater influence on the Baby- 
lonians tliemsclves than thal 
of the Creation, for the hero 
Gilgamesh and his comiianion lia-haiii aji- 
])ear in coiintle.ss representations in Bal'v- 
lonian art, and the legend was peculiarly 
the national epic of the Bahyloiiians, lii 
its latest form it was written upon twelve, 
tablets of equal length, and all are con- 
cerned with the heroic deeds of Gilgamesh. 
They recount his early exidoits, the crea- 
tion of Ea-bani by the goddess Aruru ; 
their expedition against Khuinhaha of 
Elam ; the. passion cxhibitcfl for Gil- 
ganiesh by the goddess Islilar; the figlit 
of Gilgamesh with the Imll from heaven ; 
the grief of Gilgamesh at Ea-haiii’s deafli; 
and his journeys to his ancestor Tsit- 
napishtim. who relates to him the store 
of the Flood. The Babylonian account of 
the Deluge, which is thus introduced info 
the national ejiic, with which it has no 
organic conneefion, presents the closest 
parallel to the Biblical 
narrative of the same 
event, and is. indeed, 
the basis of that ac- 
count. In this rase the 
parallelisms a re so 
striking that we may 
set the date of iiorrow- 
ing at a comjxiralively 
late iH'i'iod. In addi- 
tion to the Jfpic of 
(hlgamcsli wi: ha\'e 
also ris'overcd frag- 
inent.s of myths and 
stories connected with 
tlie heroes and mytho- 
logical beings of an- 
ti t} u i I y. A 1 a r g e 
numher of unimblished 
fragments, wliich are 
still unintelligible on 
account of their small 
size, is hero, as in file 
ease of all similar liter- 
ary productions, only 
further evidence of tlie 
information wliich we 
niav hope to gain sonic 
time in the future. 
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It would I’e a most important task to must, probably for a long time yet, be 

describe the extent of the industries and content merely to speculate upon thj 


trade in Babylonia For this, however, 
almost all data are wanting. a]iart from 
the fact that in the course ol j.oou years 
there mu<t have been as many \-icissitudes 
in the industrial a'^ in ilie political life of 
the people. We may safely assume that 
Babylonia, and — since it is the 
What was caiiital in the iteriod 

a ylonia s known to US — above all, 
ommerce . their importance 

ami pouer to their industries and their 
trade. Dining the entire period in 
winch we can follow the jiower of A.ssyria, 
Bah'clon was impotent as a jtolitical 
comimniity. It was compelled to buy 
its independence from the As.s\Tians, ju^t 
as, on the other hand, it obtained by its 
gold assi''tanci' trom the Elamites against 
A'-yria. It probably had not men enough 
to rvage war on its own resources : indeed, 
the conditions under which its land was 
held precluded any -sucli idea. This fact 
alone is sutheient to give the countiy 
its predominantly industrial character. 

We can draw conclusions a.s to the 
e.xtent of Baltylonian commerce in the 
earlier perioils from the inscrijttions of 
(Itidca : he obtained the blocks of stone 
and the timl.er for his buildings from 
Pha-'iiicia. Syria, and Sinai. Some slight 
infotmaiion about Babylonian industries 
is given us by the Tell el-.Amarna letters. 
The Babylonian, like the ilitanian prince, 
required gold from the Egyi’tians : in 
return they .'iipplied industrial products, 
especi.iliv lapis lazuli, or an imitation of 
it. which was higlily valued by the Egvqt- 
tian.... and was a staple of Babylonian 
exi'ort. The Egyptians obtained weapons 
anii war cliariots from Jlitani and even 
from .Assyria. If, at the same time, the 
B.abvlonian ordered inlaid work ol tdiony 
and ivory, it wa' irom a desire for fashion- 
able objects in the h'gyptitm style, such as 
have been found in Nineveh : thev have 


subject. In the later period the road 
to the sea was barred by the Chaldaeans. 
The centuries of prosperity of a state 
called “ the Country of the Sea,” and its 
obstinate resistance both to Babylon and 
to Assyria, are partly explained by the 
wealth won by trade relations with the 
East. Merodach-baladan possessed ships, 
in which he escaped to Elam over the 
“ bitter water,” the great bay at the 
embouchure of the two streams ; there 
was tlicn no fleet in Babylonia, so that 
Sennacherib was forced to have .ships built 
by Phcenician workmen in Assyria and 
brought down stream to the coast. Any 
Babylonian trade with the East is thus 
inconceivable. Elam, too, must have had 
much to do with the traffic on the Persian 
Gulf, and we may expect to obtain much 
valuable information on this point as a 
result of the e.xcavations which are being 
carried on at the present time at Susa. 

Hardly any products of Babylonian 
industries have as yet come down to us. 
Even the arts of architecture and.scul])ture. 
. comparatively familiar to us in 
, Assyria, are represented to us 
. in the very home of such cul- 
^ ““ ture by few and comparatively 
insignificant monuments. All that is left 
to us on a large scale are the ruins of 
Tello, which have supplied us with a con- 
siderable number of statues and sculptures 
of the kings and patesis of LagcLsh. \\'hile 
the statue.s of the earliest kings were but 
rude attempts, rapid progress was made, 
and those of Gudea and his time [see 
pages 1587 and 1507] show the highest 
perfection of execution. The careful and 
delicate work on the monument of 
Jlerodach-baladan [see page 1617] is one 
of the few productions of a later period 
of art which are known to us. 

In the same way we posse.ss hardly any 
notices of the order and form of the 


Sumerii significance than constitution, of the internal administra- 

& Naval ^ I’orcolaiii or Japane.-e tion, and the military' system in Baby- 

State lacquer-work with us. The ques- Ionia, though the letters of Hammurabi 

tuci i)t tlie navigation on the throw considerable light upon these prob- 

Pensian Ciull is still shrouded in obscurity, lems during the period of the first dynasty 

as well as that of the early- use of the of Babylon. Anything, therefore, that 

trade route to India. It is e.xtremely' we can suggest on these points is more 

probable that the Sumerians engaged clearly explained by the better attested 

in navigatioit on the ‘‘ Sea of the East.” Assy'iian institutions, which, since they 

The ir.osi ancient inscrijuions, from the grew out of similar conditions, exhibit in 

nature of their coutent.s. do not mention the main results which must have closely 

anything of such matters : and thus we resembled those of Babylonia. 
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ASSYRIA IN THE MAKING 


TV/E have already seen that the advance which the immigrating “ Hebrew ” tribe.-i 

” of Assyria falls within a period which may have found there and ado]>led. is 

lies in the full light of history, or can be traced by the biblical legend, according ic, 

illuminated without difficulty by the the older tradition, from the scat of the 

results of excavations. We have further Sin cult in Mesopotamia, while only a later 

observed that its first natural expan.sion apidication of the myth claims for it I'r, 

look place towards Jlesopotamia, and that ^ the South Babylonian seat of 

this became its undisputed properlj'. from Worshi moon-god. 'I'lie adoration 
the possession of which it grew to be a great of Ba'al *** Iki’al Harran, the god of 
power, as extensive and as important as' Harran. is found also in Sen- 

Babylonia il.self. The history of Assyria jirli, in Northern Syria, 
itself must therefore be preceded by an In the earliest accounts which we 
attempt to throw light on the conditions po.sscss. Mesopotamia ai)pears under a 

of Mcso))otamia at this early period. foreign dominion. Our source's of infor- 

We have suggested as a probable hyiio- mation are the Tell el-Amarna letters ol 

thesis that the great Semitic immigra- KingTu.shrattaof Mitanito.Ame’nophislll. 

tions reached Babylonia from the north. and Amenophis IV. The picture tliat they 

Me.soi)otamia would therefore have been afford us of the intercourse between the 

first reached by them ; the Semites, who two countries holds good lor the jire- 

meet us in Southern Babylonia, may thus deccssors ol the two Pharaohs, so far as 

„ . have formed .settlements there they advanced into Asia, 'riiey virtually 

at*the°Rise* pressed south- designate Jh-sopotamia and Syria as 

of Ass is wards along the Eu])hrates Naharina. In this connection it is a 

and the Tigris. Any attempt matter of indifference to us how much gold 

to reconstitute the early history of this Tushratta begged for himself from Egyj)t. 

region must depend largely ujjon conjee- and how many letters he wrote in ordei 

ture, since systematic excavation has not to fool his “ brother ” and son-in-law in 

as yet been extended into that region of Egypt. The j)oint which concerns us i.-- 

Western Asia. that in thc.se kings of Mitani we may 

Any early kingdom which may have been see rc]>resenlatives of a migration of 

formed in Mc.sopotamia probably had its barbarians who ])osscssed tliemsoh es ol 

capital at Harran, one of the most ancient Mesopotamia. M'c shall learn later that 

seats of the worshi]) of Sin, the moon-god ; we may possibly assign them to the grou]; 

and this conjecture appears to be sup- nm;te nations which wo designate 

ported by various indications in the sub.se- Ruier* of Hittite. As rulers of this 

quent period. However this may be, we MesopotBmia country, they ])lay the same 

can safely assume that Me.sopotamia not role which the Kassites, co- 

only stood under the direct influence of incidently with them, play in Jfabylonia. 
Babylonian civilisation, but had a special It does not a])])ear from tb.eir letters 
share in shaping the development of the where the kings of Mitani resided ; but 

countries on the Euphrates — a fact that we must look (or the country, which is 

continually finds expression in the high known as Mitani from the letter.i. some- 

reverence paid to the great sanctuary at where in the region north, of Hariau. 

Harran, The origin of the cult at Hebron, where we may set the ctmtrc of their 
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kingdom. \Xe can define its e.\tcnt, as Egyptian inscription, into the harem 
given in the words “ an lieir to the old of Amenophis III., and his grandfather, 
kingdom of Mesopotamia.” In the Artatama, who bad maintained relations 
direction of Baliylonia it ■■■HprrqiHi Thothmes IV., and had 
included Nineveh, which, at concluded a similar bargain- 

the time of Tushratta, about for the chief matter of dis- 

1430 B.C.. was in tlie iiower -V cussion wa.s the dowry. The 

of the Mitani. Obviomsly. all ' writer him.self had been at 

.Me.sopotaniiii belonged to it. 'tl'e court of Amenophis III.; 

and on the right hank ol he was perhaps educated there 

the Euphrates, Melitene, or 3.,%^ as a sort of hostage when his 

Khanigalbat. and the dis- hHI father died. In a letter to the 

li-ict called bv the Assyrian.^ Hk Pharaoh he describes how 

Miisri, and by the Egv]!- Br an insurrection broke out, to 

linns Sanf|ara— in a Tell' cl- r which his brother Artashu- 

Ainarna letter from Ala.sliia. a victim, and how, 

Shankhar— a jiart ol CapjKi- «■ his return, he had ,sup- 

docia abutting on it as far . .vC: > h;N : pressed the revolt. The same 

as the 1 aiii'iis. and j'ossibly a royal type letter contains an account ol 

neross it into Cilicia. West- From an Assyrian bas-relief. the above-mcntioned War with 


ward and northward 
of this part ol the 
kingdom were settled 
the Khcta. oi' Khatti, 
tlie rivals and kins- 
men of the Mitani. 
with whom they were 
at war, as we learn 
from a letter of 
Tu-shratta to .-\rneno- 
phis. The Kheta must 
either ha\ e lorced 
iheir way m through 
the territorv of the 
Mitani when wo find 
them in Syria, or have 
skirted the real terri- 
tory ol the Mitani 
king--, by entering 
Cilicia through the 
Cilician tlates. 

What was true of 



THE HUMAN-HEADED ASSYRIAN BULL 


One of the most characteristic features of Assyrian 
architecture, these statues were set to guard the gate- 
ways to palaces and teraples, and were of gigantic size. 


the Kheta. who had 
evidently seized thit 
favoura' le oppor- 
tunity for attempting 
an invasion of the 
country. 

Among all the 
haggling for pre.sents 
there is one letter 
which is of greater 
interest, as it con- 
tains more important 
news. Tushratta 
requests Amenophis 
III. to send back the 
statue of the goddess 
Ishtar of Nineveh, 
which shortly before 
had been sent to 
Egypt, as it had 
already been sent in 
the lifetime of his 


the triondship of the Baby- ■ ‘ father, and had on that 

lonians willi Egypt i> true ■ • ’ occasion been honourably re- 

al.so of that ol Mitani, so -y' ' turned. The meaning of this 

verbosely cmpba>isod in the '--A' y . ■. journey of Lshtar is not quite 

1 cll el- Amarua letters. Even - evident. It may probably be 

the king.s ol .Muani are re- explained by supposing that 

lerred to by Jigyidian vassals Tushratta, like his father, had 

in Phoenicia as natural enemies conquered Nineveh, and did 

of a true servant of the -i, - not take the captured divinity 

Pharaoh. j , as a badge of victory back 

fhi.s kingdom must have ; home with him, but had sent 

already existed for a con- it to the Egyptian king, who.se 

.siflerable period, for Tush- right of ])rotector was thus 

ratta, the writer of the letters, acknowledged. The “tribute” 

mentions his father, Sutarna, Egyptian inscriptions 

sent his daughter, type of a eunuch would tally well with tuis 

tiilukhipa, as attested by an From an Assyrian bas-reUef. theory. The question then 
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BAS-RELIEF SHOWING AN ASSYRIAN KING HUNTING THE KING OF BEASTS 


remains, from whom did Tiishratta take 
Nineveh ? \Vc may conjecture that it was 
from the Assyrians, who by this time must 
hai’e thrown 


after tlie Mitani had been driven out 
The rule of the 
known to us is to ))c 


kings of ilitani who are- 


off their alleg- 
iance to Baby- 
lon. More im- 
portant for us 
is the fact thus 
proved that 
Tushratta was 
master of 
Nineveh, for 
we are thus 
able to .settle 
approximately 
the date of 
Assyria’s ad- 
vance. Tush- 
ratla’s reign 
corresponds 
with the close 
of the glory of 
his people. 
Eighty or a 



A WONDER OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 


This colossai stone sculpture of a man-headed lion from the Kuyunjik 
Palace, Nineveh, is seen in something like its huge proportions by 
contrast with the figure at its side. The bull opposite is of a similar size. 


hundred years later. A.^syria is in occujra- 
tion of Mesopotamia, and is defending 
its new possession against Babylon 


set at llic end 
of till- ])criod 
w'hich had seen 
this groii]) of 
n a t i o n s ad- 
vance hcyoncl 
the Euphrates. 
In its first 
vigour this ad- 
vance jicrhajis 
extended as lar 
as Babylonia, 
which wo nou’ 
k n o w w a s 
i n V a d e d Ir y 
the Hittites 
towards the 
close of the 
first dynasty of 
Babylon. The 
fact that in tire 
Tell cl-Amarna 
period the 
Kassites of Babylonia and the Mitani 
of Me-sopotamia were enemies maj' be 


cited in support of this conjecture. 
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ASSYRIAN STONE-SLINGERS 


From a Nineveh bas-relief. 

We niiiy pictuvc the "land of Ashur ” 
in il.h jirimitivc form, ju.sl a.s was the case 
witli tlic kingdom of HaljA-lon, as being 
little more than the territory of the city 
of Ashiir, the modern Kala Shorgal. It 
lies, index'd . iilmost outside the district 
wliich later constitutes the true country 
of Ass\-ria, the land, namely, which is 
bounded by a line drawn from Nineveh to' 
the mountains, and by the lower Zab and 
the Tigris. It is po.ssiblc that Ashur, from 
its liosition. which was too far .south to 
I'oim the centre o1 this district, and from 
its site on the right bank of the Tigris, may 
not have been from the first the capital 
of the subsequent country of Ashur ; it 
clearly has more affinities with the south 
and Babylonia than with the north and 
west, in which direction ihc northern 
kingdom first i'Xpandecl. If wc also con- 
sider that .\shur was only a town, like many 
others in the Enjihrate.s valley, we shall be 
inclined to .sup))Ose that its pate.sis, or 



SAPPERS OF THE ASSYRIAN ARMY 
Portion of a sculpture illustrating: the siege of a city. 
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prie.st-kings, were subject to the supremacy 
of Babylonia, and on occasion to that of 
Mesopotamia also. 

It can be proved that in historical times 
it was not the capital of any considerable 
kingdom, and, in fact, was govenied only 
by patesis, and the date of the rise of this 
new power can be fixed with tolerable 
accuracy. Tiglath-pileser announces, about 
1100 B.C.. that part of a temple restored by 
him ill Ashur had been constructed 641 
years before the time of his grandfather, 
who himself had added to it .sixty years 
earlier, by Shamslii-.Adad, patesi of Ashur, 
son of Ishme-Dagan, patesi of Ashur. 
We have, therefore, about 1800 b.c., patesis 



ASSYRIAN ARCHERS WITH SHIELD-BEARER 
From a bas-relief almost life-size found at Nineveh. 

of Ashur who must have been subject to 
Babylonia or Mesopotamia. Such was the 
earliest point to which, until recently, we 
could trace back the history of Assyria. 
But the recent excavations at Shergat and 
the publication of a new chronicle in the 
British Museum now enable us to trace 
back the history of Assyria beyond the 
rise of the first dynasty of Babylon. With 
the exception of that of Ilu-shuma, who 
we know was the contemporary of the 
founder of the first dynasty, the periods 
of the earliest rulers of Assyria can be 
only approximately determined. The first 
king of Ashur, whose date we can fix 
more accurately, is Assur-bel-nishishu, 
the contemporary of Karaindash. Ashur, 



ASSYRIA IN THE MAKING 


therefore, permanently .secured her inde- 
pendence between iSoo and 1500 B.c. Its 
patesis called themselves kings, and, pos- 
sibly under the influence of a new immigra- 
tion, began to expand their power. 

The cause of this e.xpansion, and the 
conditions under which it was pos- 
sible, were similar to those which "*■ 
gave Babylonia to the Kassites and 
Meso])otamia to the Mitani. The 
disorders of the time offered to 
energetic rulers a favourable oiijior- 
tunity to found a kingdom of their 
own. On the other hand, the 
two spheres of civilisation, which 
hitherto had been connected, were 
parted by subjection to different 
foreign sovereignties, and .so al- ^ 
lowed the country that lay between 
to found a power of its own. 
Before, however, we come to the history 
of the new kingdom, it will be neces- 
sary to consider to what causes it was 
due that, while the Semitic world was 
now everywhere breaking up, the Semites 
of Ashur preserved that firm attitude and 
strength which thenceforth ensured victory 
for their arms ; we will, in fact, ascertain 
the characteristics of these future lords 
of the East. 

The Assyrian type is totally distinct 


which we call the “Jewish” type. Our 
conception is erroneous, in so tar as this 
type is completely distinct from the 
Arabian, in which we should expect to 
find in greatest purity the Semitic type ; 
on the other hand, in certain points a 




HUNTING IN THE MESOPOTAMIAN 
A fine bas-relief from Nineveh, showing huntsmen with 

from the Babylonian, which we have seen 
to be the result of a great mixture of 
races. The numerous Assyrian portraits 
show us clearly marked features, precisely 
those which we ordinarily regard as 
Semitic ; in many details tlicy are those 
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SPEARMEN OF THE ASSYRIAN ARMY 

correspondence may be traced with that 
of the modern Armenians, who speak 
an Indo-Euro])ean hTnguage. It is not 
our jirescnt task to explain this. VVe 
have to study the history of the nations, 
and in doing so have laid down the 
princi])le of linguistic classification as a 
suitable scheme of grouping. The ))hy- 
sical characteristics of the nations consti- 
tute a princi]ile of classification to be 
carefully distinguished from the former. 

lor physical mixture of 
race and development of 
language • follow quite 
different paths. It hardly 
comes within the province 
of history to consider how 
the Assyrians reached this 
type, and to which of the 
larger groiqis the race 
belongs. It is sufficient 
for our immediate pur- 
pose to point out the 
existence of this distinc- 
tive Assyrian type. 

We are then met by 
the question, in what 
did the extraordinary 
superiority of this peoidc! 
o\-er the other jjcoples 
of Nearer Asia consist ? 
FORESTS 'j'ljQ inquiry will resolve 

aga«lleandahare. considera- 

tion of two subjects in particular — the 
])olitical organisation of the state, and the 
economic condition of the population. The 
“ land of Ashur,” down to the times when 
its .superiority over Babylonia was undis- 
jmted — that is, down to Shalmaneser II. 

ifiqt) 
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and Adacl-nirari IV. — must have possessed 
a free peasantry of its own ; while the 
older and more highly-developed civilisa- 
tion of Babylonia had only a system of 
feudal and "ecclesiastical” tenure, with 
a population completely dependent upon 
it. This was the source of the weakness 
of Babylonia, which had no large body 
of native troops at its disposal ; while 
its defenders consisted of “ allies ” whose 
intentions were only too clear. Shalmaneser 
still called out the militia of " the land ” 
when a bold enter] u'ise was jdanncd. 
'riglath-])ileser, as we shall see, tried to 
free this jieasantry from the fetters of 
the feudal system of great estates which 
had meanwhiU- grown nj5 in .-Xssj-ria also, 
and a later reaction began under Sargon. 
'I'he power of .Assyria in the interval 


ignored. Just as David with a trust- 
worthy band was able in the general dis- 
order to seize the throne of a realm 
comprising t'arious tribes, so the jjatesis 
of Ashur did the same on a larger 
scale. 

The strength of Assyria in opposition to 
the countries of the Eujjhratcs valley, 
with their high industrial development, 
was based on the possession of an army : 
through this alone could it rise into 
imix)rtance or assert its position. A 
country with a jrcasanlry could supply 
the men. When this peasantry disaji- 
peared at a later period, and even Tiglath- 
j)ileser could not save it, recourse was 
had to armies of mercenaries, who were 
recruited in all countries, both subject 
and barbarian. It w'as with these that 



BAS-RELIEF SHOWING ARCHERS, THE MAINSTAY OF ASSYRIA'S ARMY, ON THE MARCH 


hail reaclji'd its zenith — this jirospcrous 
period wtis inaugurated by Tiglath-jhleser 
hiiTiself— hut had not then shown real 
develo]iment. Its short-lived success 
without jK'rmanent results is due to the 
other side of its constitutional organisa- 
tion, which is explained by the formation 
of the kingdom. 

The exjitinsion of the dominion of a 
patesi into a kingdom, such as the rise 
of Assyria shows, was possible only if 
at the time of expansion its princes 
had a body of efficient soldiers at their 
disposal. How far that was connected 
with the immigration of a new popula- 
tion into .Ashur and Assyria is beyond 
our knowledge, though the ]jossibility 
that such was the case must not be 
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Sargon and his successors carried on 
their wars. With such troojw, so long as 
pay and booty were abundant, it was 
]) 0 .ssible to kec]} the East in subjection ; 
but after a great defeat, and when money 
was exhausted, a new ]e\'y was impossible. 
The strength of Assyria therefore rested 
on its army and its population ; and, 
as they changed, so there was a complete 
alteration in its fundamental constitution. 
While Assyria could always recover from 
earlier disasters, in its later condition, 
as a state completely under Babylonian 
influence, with a ruling military and 
sacerdotal caste relying upon a mercenary 
army, and without the support of a 
national population, it was destined to 
disappear and leave no trace. 



ASSYRIA IN THE MAKING 


The first accounts of the “ kingdom ” of 
Assyria, which was founded on conquests, 
show us the new constitution. A king of 
Babylon, whose name is not jn'cserved, 
calls down in an inscription the usual 'curses 
upon every successor who refuses him tlie 
credit due for a building erected by him. 
Tnen he adds, as a sign of the times : “ The 
treasures of Babylon .shall come to Suri 
and Assyria, the King of Babylon shall 
bring to the Prince of Ashur the treasures 
of his ]>alace, Iiis goods to the (town of 
Ashur ?).” The prince, not yet the king, 
of Ashur is the avenging enemy, and 
the curse was often enough fulfilled in 
later times. 

At how early a jjcriocl Assyria did 
come into conflict with Babylon we learn 
from the fact that Ihi-shuma, one of the 
earliest known patesis of A.ssyria, waged 
war with Su-ahu, the founder of the first 
dynasty of Babj'lon. The result of the war 
is not known, hut its cause we may probably 
trace to an early attempt on the jrart of 
Assyria to throw off her dependence The 
change of dynasty in Baliylon, brought 
about by the incursion of the Western 
Semites, undoubtedly furnished her with 
a favourable oiqjortunity to make the 




SECRETARIES OF ASSYRIAN KING 
A bas-relief, now In the Louvre, sliowinfp the hie^hly Semit- 
iscd Assyrian type. The clean-shaven figrurc is a eunuch. 


attem])t. That it was not iiermanently 
succe.ssful we may infer from the fact that 
Ilu-.shuma himself, and his successors upon 
the throne of Ashur, do not claim the 
title of king, but merely that of jiatesi. 
Moreover, Hammurabi included A.ssyria 
within liis empire, and from one of his 
letters we may infer that he stationed 
regular garrisons in the country. 

Thus, for a long iieriod alter Ilu-shuma’s 
attempt to cast off the yoke of Babylon,' 
•Assyria acknowledged her suzerainty, and 
her rulers termed themselves patesi. The 
earliest rulers of the country, such as 
L'sh]>ia, to whom later tradition ascribed 
the foundation of the temple of the god 
Ashur, in the city of Ashur, bore the title 
“ priest of Ashur,” and this title was also 
retained by the later patesis. The e.xact 
period at which As.syria succeeded in 
freeing herself jiermanently from Baby- 
lonian tutelage is uncertain, but we may 
place it with considerable probability in 
the early Kassitc period, when the power- 
ful dynasty of Hammurabi had been 
brought to an end by the Hitfite invasion, 
and the Ka.ssites themselves were occupied 
with the conquest and .settlement of 
Northern Babylonia. 
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THE OLD EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 


■^HE natural aim of Assyria at the 
^ period of her rise was freorlom from the 
tutelage of Babylonia. are fortunate 
enough to possess a record which enables 
us to follow the devclo|oincnt of her 
relations with Babylon from an early 
period. When the mutual relations were 
arranged under Adad-nirari IV.. all the 
former treaties and wars between Babylon 
and Assyria were enumerated. This 
record is what it is usually, though other- 
wise inapproijriately, designated — a sj'ii- 
chronistic history of the relations of the 
two states, The first lines of the tablet, 
belonging to the library of Ashurbanipal, 
on which the document is recorded, have 
been broken away ; its text begins with 
the treaty between Karaindash and Ashur- 
bel-nishishu, in the fifteenth century b.c. 
The details of the treaty are not recounted : 
it is merely recorded that both slates 
concluded treaties and mutually fixed the 
boundaries of their territory. 
whlT conclude from this that 

, the contents of the treaty were 

* ^ no longer ascertainable by the 
archivists of Adad - nirari ; there was 
jirobably no information on the point 
beyond the notices ui'<on the royal steles. 
The same is true of a treaty between 
Puzur-Ashur, the next king of Assyria 
referred to, and Burnaburiash I., by 
means of which we apirroach the years 
immediately preceding the Tell el-Amarna 
period. 

The Amarna period includes Ashur- 
uballit, from whom we possess a letter to 
Amenophis IV. We har-c also |•cco^’ercd 
other facts about him, and can by their 
help follow his line of action. He com- 
plains in his letter that preference was 
shown to the king of Mitani, whose terri- 
tory, as we have already seen, was coveted 
by the A.ssyrians. He alludes also to 
letters which his father, Ashur-nadin-akhi, 
had already addressed to Amenophis III. 
A communication of Burnaburiash to 
Amenophis IV. demands at the same time 
that the Assyrian offers to enter into 


relations should be declined, since Assyria 
was his vassal, .\rlarl-nirari I., the great- 
grandson of Ashur-uballit. is able to 
announce that the royal greeting of his 
grandfather had been recognised in distant 
countries ; that is to say, his diplomatic 
attemirts at forming alliances had met 
_ with success, notwithstanding 

. letters of protest by the Baby- 
Ass ria lonians. and he was recognised 
by Egypt as an inriciicndent 
king. He was also sncccessful against the 
kings of Jlitani. A victory over them by 
him is recorded, and Niueveh, which was 
in Tushratta’s possession, must have been 
regained by Ashur-uballit. At Nineveh 
he added to the temple of Ishtar, the 
goddess who’ had formerly been sent to 
Egyjit. As regards Babylonia, he fol- 
lowed. umler Burnaburiash, or his suc- 
ce.ssor. Karakhardash, the jrolicy of 
extension of territory by marriage. 
Karakhardash married his daughter, and 
their son was Kadashman-kharbe, whose 
jrolicy and relations to Assyria have been 
already referred to. We have also seen 
how the. murder of Kadashman-kharlie 
gave a welcf)me oj^iiortunity to Ashur- 
uballit of interfering in the affairs of 
Babylonia. It may fairly be assumed 
that for the. rest of his long life he really 
governed for his infant great-grandson, 
Kurigalzu. 

This A.s.syrian guardianship could not 
but lead to friction so .soon as the young 
king of Babylon was grown ujr and could 
inaugurate a policy of his own. Ashur- 
uballit’s succo.ssor, Bel-nirai'i is recorded 
. . to have waged a war with 

GulVaraship Kurigalzu, in udieh Babylonia 
of Babylon worsted. 1 he arrangement 

of the frontier concerned the 
district “ from the borders of Mitani 
(Shubari) as far as Babylonia.” Arik- 
den-ilu, the ne.xt king of Assyria, fought 
only against northern nations, the .Suti, 
the Bedouins of the plains, and kept in 
check the invading hordes of Aramreans. 
His son was Adad-nirari I., about 1300- 
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1270. Assyria under him reaped the 
fruits of the preceding wars. He ovcr- 
tlirew the kingdom of Mitani and took 
possession of Mesopotamia. Babylonia 
could not quietly stand by and .see this. 
The conflict with Mitani she had relin- 
qui.shed, it is true, to Assyria, but the 
possession of the country, on account of 
its imiiortancc for communica- 
Assyna north and west 

. she was compelled .to try and 
Win for herself. \var was 
declared under Kurigalzu’s son. Nazi- 
inaruttasli. and Assyria was victorious. 
The frontier betw'cen the two countries 
was fixed by a line which ran roughly 
from the Sinjar Mountains over the Tigris 
eastward to the range of Lulumi ; that 
is. Assyria was assigned the ujiper, Baby- 
lonia the loiver, river territory. 

Shalmaneser I., about 1270, completed 
his fathei 's work. He conquered, in addi- 
tion, the provinces of Mitani, Khanigalbat, 
and Musri. lying westward from the 
Euphrates, and secured Mesopotamia, since 
he subrhied the Aranueans, who were con- 
tinually expanding in this direction. He 
then advanced in the region between the 
two streams towards Armenia, and took 
mea.Mircs to jirovido an advance guard in 
this district by lounding Assyrian colonies. 
W'e may conclude that Assyria still had a 
vigorous sur]ilus population, which sought 
.some outlet ; it was still a land with 
a ])easanlry. The settlements of Shal- 
maneser jiroved to be full of vitality. 
Although they received no subsequent 
sui)))orl from the mother country, they 
continued to exist even after these districts 
had twice been lost by Assyria — in the 
jieriods after Tukulti-Xinib I. and after 
Tiglath-pileser I. When .^shurnasirpal 
again advanced in the direction of Armenia, 
about iSOo H.C.. he found these colonies 
still there, although the Assyrian settlers 
had suffered greatly. A further testimony 
to the strength of the A.ssyrian powers of 
Assyrians is furnished by the 

jjj cuncilorm texts from Cajipa- 

rr.in«:.rc docia with the numerous As- 
syrian names, which, as we 
have already seen, are to be assigned to 
a still earlier period. 

Ashur, tJie old capital, was now no 
longer suited to be the seat of government 
of the newly expanded kingdom. Shal- 
maneser therefore removed his court 
farther uj; stream to a position on the 
left bank of the Tigris, which more ade- 


quately met the requirements of the new 
regime. Kalkhi, or Nimrud, in the angle 
of the Tigris and the Upper Zab, became 
the new capital. The importance of this 
place as the capital of Assyria while in 
possession of Mesopotamia is proved by 
the fact that on the decay of the Assyrian 
power Ashur became the capital once 
more, until, after the fresh rise of the 
kingdom under Ashurnasirpal, Kalkhi 
w'as again selected as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

So soon as the Mitani difficulty was 
settled and the possession of Mesopotamia 
secured, it was merely a question of choice 
whether A.ssyria would wait to be attacked 
by Babylonia or would take the initiative 
herself. Assyria was alway^s ready to 
play the ]5art of the aggressor. Under 
Shalmaneser war had been already de- 
clared, and hostilities were continued under 
his successor, Tukulti-Xinib. In the reign 
of Bitiliash, Tukulti-Kinib conquered 
Babylon, and thus became ruler of the 
whole of Babylonia. From an inscription of 
his that has recently been discovered we 
learn that he carried Bitiliash, the Baby- 
lonian king, as a captive to Assyria, and 
_ , then proceeded to appoint his 

M officers in Babylon, and 

n”'* •! establish there hi.s own system 
Despoiled administration. He also 

de.spoiled Babylon of her treasures, and 
carried away to A.ssyria the statue of 
Marduk from Esagila. Among the booty 
which he acquired in Babylon was a seal 
of the earlier Kassite king, Shagarakti- 
Shuriash, and on this he added an in- 
scription of hi.s own. The seal was after- 
wards re.stored to Babylon, when it was 
recaptured by Sennacherib during one 
of his conquests of the city. Sennacherib 
in turn added an inscription of his own, 
and, though the seal has not come down 
to us, we possess a copy of the inscriptions 
upon it, from which we learn that 600 
years separated Tukulti-Ninib’s period 
from that of Sennacherib, a welcome help 
to us in determining the chronology. In 
hLs newly-discovered memorial tablet, 
Tukulti-Ninib bears, in addition to the 
title “ King of Assyria,” those of “ King 
of Karduniash, King of Sumer and 
Akkad,” proving that he actually ascended 
the Babylonian throne. 

This state of things lasted seven years. 
Then the nobles of Babylonia rose, drove 
out the A.ssyi-ians and placed Adad-shum- 
usur on the throne. If we compare the 
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similar position of affairs at Sennacherib’s 
death and the rebellion at the end of 
Esarhaddon’s time, we have the key to 
the meaning of what the chronicle, from 
which we derive these facts, tells us in 
this connection. “ Ashurnasirpal, his 
son, and the lords of Assyria rebelled, 
and dethroned him. They besieged him 
in a house at Kar-Tuknlti-Ninib, and 
.slew him with the word.” Accordinglj' 
we must as.sume that Tiikulti-Ninib, like 
the later Assyrian kings in a similar 
j)osition, had allowed his own ])olicy to 
be affected by Babylonian influence. 
This must have caused dissatisfaction in 
Assyria, because there was the fear that 
the more cultured Babylonians would 
assert their superiority and acquire the 
chief administrative positions. It was 
therefore an Assyrian military rebellion 


successors, Ashur-naiara and Xabii-dan 
two brothers who reigned concurrently, 
had during the reign of the Bab5flonian 
king, Adad-shum-usur, reduced Assyria 
to the position it held before its expansion 
under Ashur-uballit. Tlie tone of a letter 
from the Babylonian king to the former 
shows a great departure from the previous 
terms of courtesy. The pair are not 
addressed as the “ brothers ” of the writer, 
but are sharply reprimanded as subjects. 
In contrast to this, Adad-shum-usur is 
described as ” king of hosts.” Thus 
Assyria was once more restricted to the 
“ land of Ashur.” 

There were several attemi^ts of Assyria 
to recover Mesopotamia. Bel-kudur-usur, 
who jirobably succeeded a king named 
Tukulti-A.shur, fell in battle with Adad- 
nadin-aklii, king of Babylon. His son, 



THE MOUNDS OF KALKHl. OR NIMRUD 


Shalmaneser II. found the position of the old capital of Ashur unsuited to his extended kingdom, and moved his 
court to Kalkhi, the remauts of which are seen here. The pointed mound was tne zikkurat of the temple. 


against the threatening predominance of 
Babylonia. Probably the Assyrian revolu- 
tionary party had come to an understand- 
ing with the Babylonians themselves, 
and Tukulti-N'nib, when expelled from 
Babylon, found that everything in Assyria 
was already in the hands of his son. He 
threw himself, therefore, into his favourite 
city, built, as we learn from his memorial 
tablet, by himself after his capture of 
Babylon, and there he met his death. 

If the object of the revolution was a 
severance from Babylonia, it was very 
thoroughly realised ; for now the struggle 
could begin afresh, and Mesopotamia, 
in particular, would be protected against 
the once more powerful opjjonent. We 
know nothing further of this Ashurnasirpal. 
pears, however, that he and Iris 


Ninib-ajul-Eshara, led the army back to 
Assyria. There he seems to have with- 
stood a siege of the Babylonians, who 
afterwards returned to their own land. 

Babylonia continued to maintain the 
supremacy under the son of Melishipak, 
Merodach-baladan T., for he boasts of 
a victory over A.ssyria, under Ninib-aiiil- 
Eshara or his son Ashur-dan. His successor, 
Zainana-shum-iddina, however, received 
a reverse at the hands of A.shur-dan 
on Babylonian soil, to tlie left of the 
Lower Zab, about 1200 B.c. But Assyria 
did not win back Mesopotamia by this 
victory, for, as we have already seen, the 
succcs,sor.s to the Kassites upon the 
throne of Babylon still held it. In par- 
ticular, Nebuchadnezzar I. once again 
advanced into Palestine. Ashur-dan was 

165.5 
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succeeded by Mutakkil-Nuskii. His son 
was Ashur-resli-ishi I, the contemporary 
and rival of Nebuchadnezzar I. Alter 
repeated wars the Assyrian king, accord- 
ing to the “ Synchronistic History,” is 
said to have been the victor. He occupied 
Mesopcjtaniia once more. One of his 
inscri])lions records another check 
to the hordes of Aram:eans 
.1® “ ’ in Mesoiiotamia as well as 
pi eser . against the Lulumi. 

and against the Kuti, the peoples of 
the north. 

If Ashur-resh-ishi’s activity on this 
new rise of Ass 3 -ria corresponds to that 
c-Khibited by Adad-nirari I. on an earlier 
occasion, the reign of his succe.ssor, 
Tiglatli-])iles r I., about iioo B.C., pre- 
sents a repetition of the successes and of 
the downfall of Assj'ria under Shalman- 
eser 1. and Tukulti-N nib. Once more the 
lirst objc'ct was to secure Mesojiotamia by 
renewed exiieditions northward, and bj' 
the reconquest of Khanigalbat and Musri 
westward of the Euphrates. We sha’l 
eiKh'avour to throw light on the incur.-.ions 
of the tribes, which here come, into 
lirominence, wlien wc treat of the 
Hiiti e movement. 

We have an inseription of Tiglath- 
))ik'ser which deals with his wars in those 
regions during the tirst five wars of his 
reign. He first cleared the district north 
of Me.sojiotamia by driving hack or .sub- 
duing the encroaching trihis. and ad- 
\'anced toward Armenia, in the district 
betwi'cn the two rivers. He thus endea- 
voured to sc’cure the very terrilorv which 
ShalmaiU'ser had once occupied with 
Assyrian e.oloni-.ts. He further subjugated 
the ■' Nairi country,” the district .south of 
laiki- Van— that is to say, the liighlands 
between Armenia and Mesa|)olamia. f)n 
one of these campaigns, at the head of the 
Siibnal, or Sebene-Su. one of the sources of 
the Tigris, he carved his image in the rock 
near the e.vit of a natural tunnel through 
which the stream flows. This image is 

Campaigns .t^S^^ther with a 

Short inscription mentioning 

Armenia expeditions into 

the Nairi country. He then, 
like Shalmaneser, checked the Aramjean 
hordes which had spread over the steppes 
of ]\Iesopotamia, and drove a part of them 
over the Eu|ihrates into the territory of 
Carchemish. He succeeded in cro.ssing 
the river and took .si.\ castles occupied by 
them in " the territory of the Bishri 
1656 


mountains.” This is the identical district 
which a])pears under Shalmaneser II. as the 
part of Bit-Adini lying to the right of the 
Euphrates, together with the town of Til- 
Basheri. It is interesting to note that at 
the time of the Crusades it was made the 
fief of Jo.scelin of Tell-Bashir, the feudal 
tenant of Eclessa. In this district Tiglath- 
pileser also occujiied Pitru, in the angle 
between the Euphrates and Sagur, the 
Pethor of the Bilile, and occupied it with 
Assyrian colonists. Then, still following 
the example of Shalmaneser I., he subdued 
Melitene, or Khanigalbat and afterwards 
Musri, which was in the hands of the 
Kumani, and by these victories restored 
the old Mesopotamian kingdom in its 
former extent. 

An expedition thence brought him actu- 
ally to Phoenicia. At Arvad he went out 
to sea in order, as a mighty hunter, to be 
present at the capture of monsters of the 
deep. He mentions on this occasion an 
exchange of presents with the king of 
Egyjit, who sent among other things a 
crocodile. We do not yet know who this 
Pharaoh was. But we see that intercourse 


between the two countries was not yet 

EgyP" 

.. “ . tian kings still had their eyes 

Tide **’'"*” on Palestine, where Saul and 
‘ * David were forming a kingdom, 

even it they did not actually interfere with 
its internal politics. The correspondence 
IxitW'ccn the two kings is not extant. But 
if it is borne in mind that, only a few years 
Ix'fore. these northern districts of Phoe- 


nicia had been held by Nebuchadnezzar, 
it may be imagined that besides the ex- 
change of presents weightier i.ssues were 
at stake, and that the question of fixing 
their sphere of interest in Palestine had 
been discussed by the two powers. 

Now that the \vcst had been secured, 
it was naturally the turn of the east to be 
considered. We thus come to that period 
of the reign of Tiglalh-pileser which recalls 
the part jilayecl by Tukulti-Ninib. The 
“ Synchronistic History ” tells us of two 
successful wars against Marduk-nadin- 
akhe. of Babylon, in which the North 
Baby lonian towns, together with Babylon, 
had been captured ; and a small fragment 
of Tiglath-pilescr’s annals relates his entry 
into Babylon itself. But the rapid rise 
was followed by an equally rapid fall. 
.Sennacherib found on his capture of Baby- 
lon, in the year 68q b.c., statues of gods, 
which Marduk-nadin-akhc had carried 
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away from Assyria “ four hundred and From this period onwards (here was 
eighteen years befoie. in the time of Tig- until recently a gap in our knowledge 

lath-piileser ; ” and this same Marduk- of almost one hundred 3-('ars, during 

nadin-akhe hears in one of his inscriptions which we had no trust worllpv informa- 

the title “ king of Sumer and Akkad ” and tion as to Assyria or H.ahylon. Fi-om 

“ king of hosts.” He therefore po,s,scssed inscrijitions recently recovered at Slicrgat 

all Babylonia, and may not imiirobably it is. however, now possible to trace with 

have won back Mesopotamia as w'ell. some fulness the succession of Assyrian 

Tiglath-pileser accordingly must have lost . . kings at this time, though 

everything which had been gained in the the data are conflicting as to 

earlier years of his reign and in that of his _ . “ the e.vact order of the earlier 

father. The extent of Assyria is again what ridel's. But concerning the 

it was after the fall of Tukulti-Ninib J. history' of the period information is .still 

After Tiglath-pileser, his sons Ashur- lacking.- We learn from later accounts 

bel-kala and Shamshi-Adad reigned. \Vc of Shalmane.scr II. that at this time A.shur- 

mu.st now consider Mesopotamia as under irbi must have been king of A.ssyria. He 

Babylonian supremacy, iilthough this can- seems to have made an effort to regain 

not have been very strictly asserted, as is wh.at had been lost, for Shalmaneser 

clear from the successiiil invasion (A the mentions that he erected a statue on the 

Sntu in the reign of Adad-a]ilu-kldina, shore of the sea. This can have Ircen only 

Lake Van or the 
Mediterranean ; from 



Assyrian kings on war expeditions seem to have made a practice of cutting inschp> 
tions or representations of themselves at particular spots. Shalmaneser II. and 
others chose a rock at the source of the Tigris, one of the great rivers of Mesopotamia. 


the context, ]irobably 
the latter. According 
to tliis view, A.shur- 
irbi.like Tiglalh-pilc.ser 
]., must have reached 
Phoenicia on an oxjiedi- 
tion. It must remain 
undecided wlicthor his 
slatiunvas among those 
at N'ahr-el-kelb. north 
of Beirut, or whether 
the jilacewas still more 
to the north. .Vnolher * 
account states that 
Pitru, which was occu- 
])icd by Tiglath-pilc.scr, 
was, during Ids reign, 
.seized liv Die Ara- 


and the later encroachments of the nueans. This brings us to tlie movement 

Aramieans. Assyria once more po.ssessed which has Icf' its mark ujion this period, 

only the “ land of Ashur,” and was forced • In addition to the migrations of the 

for the third time to liegin the recon- Hiltites from the north-west, and of the 

struction of her empire. Babylonia itself Kassites from the east, Mesoiiotamia and 

was indeed no powerful rival at tliis Babylonia were at this time the object of 

period, and both countries for the time the third of the Semitic migrations which 

maintained peace. Ashur-bel-kala and ^ we have distinguished, namely, 

Marduk -shapik-zer-mati concluded a Semitic" Aramaan. We hav'c 

treaty with one another, the Babylonian already seen .several times that 

king going to Assyria for this purpose, a,s " A.s.syrian kings, when they 

we learn from recently discovered chron- occupied Mesopotamia — for example, Arik- 

icles. When the Babylonian king died, dcr -ilu, Shalmaneser I., Ashur-resh-ishi and 

and Adad-aplu-iddina came to the throne, Tiglath-pileser I. — tried to keep in check 

the Assyrian king married his daughter, the ” Aramiean hordes” which held Mesopo- 

and received, according to the “ Syn- tamia, and to drive them back over ihe 

chronistic History,” a rich dowry. Ashur- river. The country, therefore, as early 

bel-kala was succeeded by his brother as 1300 b.c., had been overrun by these 

Shamshi-Adad. Ararmeans, who were still nomads, for 
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Tiglath-pilcser I. expressly describes them 
as such. 

!Meso)iotamia with its great steppes 
was the first object of their invasion, and 
thence thej' encroached on Babylonia. 
They thus came from the north, like the 
“ Canaanites ”and“ Babylonian Semites.” 
We have already seen that they waged 
successful wars against the Babylonian 
king, Nahu-rnukin-apli, at a period prob- 
ably .soon after their capture of Pitru from 
the" Assyrians, and we have met references 
to them as ‘‘ Aram;ean trilres ” at the time 
of the Assyrian su]iremacy in Babylon 
under Tiglath-]iileser IV. and his suc- 
cessors. The advance of the Chaldieans 
from the south checked tlieir further pro- 
gre.ss. Besides this, it can be clearly 


Thus even in the eighth and the early part 
of the seventh century the sequence of the 
Sutu and AramEcans in Babylonia is clearly 
recognisable. Just as these tribes first 
came into the country at the time when 
the Kassites were able to establish their 
power owing to the weakness of Babylonia, 
so. after iioo, when neither Assyria nor 
Babylonia could offer any vigorous resist- 
ance to them, their expansion was all the 
easier. This period covers the above- 
mentioned devastation of Babylonia by 
the Sutu ; and we must also include the 
advance into Babylonia of the Aramajan 
tribes which afterward settled there. 

At the same time they occupied Mesopo- 
tamia, which lay still more open to them. 
As .soon as our sources of information upon 






... 












ON THE EUPHRATES, ONE OF THE TWO GREAT RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA 


traced Iiow the tribes which jmshed on 
helore them, and were certainly closely 
akin to them, liindered their expan.sion in 
these districts. These arc the Sutu, whom 
we ha%e found under Ashur-uhallit and 
Kiidashman-kliarhe still in po.s.se.ssion of 
tlic .^3 rian desert. They were forced by the 
.\rEima;ans toward Babylonia, rvhich wc 
now know they ()\-erran and ravaged in 
the reign of Adad-aplu-iddina, the con- 
temporary of Ashur-bel-kala. They were 
afterwards driven to the left bank of the 
Tigris, np to the mountains in the west of 
Elam, where they still remained at the 
time of Sargon. Still later, after the 
flcstruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, in 
689 H.C., we find them raiding Babylonia. 
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the history of Assyria are again available, 
we find .Vramieaii settlements there and a 
predominantly Aramfean population. The 
language of the land of Suri then became 
Aramaic, and the terms “ Syrians ” and 
” Aramtcan.s,” originally completely dis- 
tinct, became gradually .synonymous. Wc 
must picture to ourselves that the century 
after Tiglath-pilcser was filled by numerous 
settlements of this class in Mesopotamia. 
The Assyrian kings must have offered 
some opposition to the Aramaean occupa- 
tion. On the whole, we may conclude that 
the fortunes of war' fluctuated greatly in 
the struggle, and that its course may be 
compared to the typical case of the Chal- 
daeans in Babylonia. 



THE MIDDLE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 


\ LTHOUGH Babylon and Assyria were 
not in a position to protect Mesopo- 
tamia against the Aranijean migration, 
they could still dispute its possession. We 
have seen tliat Babylon, after the reign of 
Tiglath-pilcser, was superior to Assyria ; 
and this relation appears to have lasted 
up to the beginning of tlic “ Chakleean 
dynasty.” So soon as we again have 
.Assyrian records, this question has already 
been settled once for all ; from this time 
onward every Assyrian king, to the end of 
the Assyrian empire, probably included 
Mesopotamia within the limits of his 
dominions. 

The names of the ne.\t king.s, whose 
succession is now unbroken, arc : Tiglath- 
pile.ser III., about 950 ; Asliurdan II., 
about 930 ; and Adad-nirari III. With 
the reign of the last-named, the “ Eponjmi 
Canon” — the /««(!< list — begins ; this docu- 
ment gives a list of the Assyrian Eponyms, 
limti, by which the separate years were 
dated. Henceforth, to nearly the end of 
the kingdom, each year of Ass3n-ian history 
can be verified by its liinii. 

At this period, Mesopotamia has become 
an integral part of the 'Assyrian cm]>irc, 
and Harran and Ashur arc the cajiitals of 
the two divisions of the country. The one 
. . division is completely occupied 

Mesopotamia , Aramtcaii population, 

Ass°Han which, even in the old towns, 

ssyrian j^ust Have Caused the same 

annoyance to the old population as the 
Chaldseans did to the 
Babylonians ; it also 
included a number of 
Aramtean states, the 
princes of which used 
every opportunity to 
assert their indepen- 
dence or to win the 
sovereignty for them- 
selves. Thus near 
Harran is an Ara- 
mrean state, Bit- 
Adini, a counterpart 

to the Edessa of the qqlossal lion fr 
Crusaders: similarly, ashurnasirpi 


colossal lion from the palace of 


ASHURNASIRPAL AT KALKHI 


near Babylon is the Chaldrean Bit- 
Dakuri, and we shall learn of others in 
the time of Ashurnasirpal. The subjuga- 
tion of these settlements and tribes formed, 
therefore, the immediate task of Assyria, 
which did not intend to be at the mercy 
of any ambitious prince. 

Adad-nirari III. was succeeded bj? his son 
Tukulti-Ninib II., who reigned from 890 
to 885. The latter, on an exj^edition to 
the “ Nairi country’ ” had an inscription 
carved by the side of that of Tiglath- 
pilescr I. at the natural tunnel on the 
Subnat. The same thing was also done by 
Ashurnasiriial and ,‘shalmancser 11 ., his son 
„ . and his grandson. Tukulti- 

orTshur-* afterwards solicitous 

. , ” to secure the districts of Assj'ria 

which had been colonised by 
Shalmaneser and won back by Tiglath- 
pilcser. Under Ashurnasirpal their posses- 
sion was secured. 

With Ashurnasirpal, or Ashur-nasir-apli 
II., who ruled from 885 to 8()0, our 
sources of information once more become 
abundant. We jiosscss several very long 
inscriptions, which describe his campaigns 
in detail. He it was who reduced Meso- 
]x>tamia to order, and j)ut an end to the 
independence of the Aramrean princes. 
He abolished the feudal system, and 
carried out the jirinciple of j^rovincial 
administration. His accounts of these 
achievements give ns an insight into the 
conditions of the country. 

In S84B.c.,his .first 
full 3'car of sove- 
reignty, an insurrec- 
tion broke out in the 
Arannean state Bit- 
Khadijqa, or Bit- 
Khalu])i, on the 
Lower Khabur. 
There the prince, who 
was an adherent of 
Assyria, and had 
there ''ore been con- 
quered at some earlier 

W THE PALACE OF 

. AT KALKHI killed, and a prince 
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had been summoned from the adjoining 
Bit - Adini, near Harran, who was a 
sworn enemy of Assyria. Ashurnasirpal 
was on the Itnphrate.s in Kummukh, 
and he hastened to Bit-Kliadippi. While 
he was on his way tlic Araiiit'can princes 



A UNIQUE STATUE OF ASHURNASIRPAL 
Tills fine statnc of one of Assyria’s most famous kings isot 
interest because it is the only statue carved in the round 
which lias been found out of many hundred sculptures. 

ol Sliadikiiniia. or (Jardikaima, and Shuna 
lia>tened to .show their .submi.'.sioii by 
paj’inenf of tril)iUe. On lii.s arrival, Sura, 
the cajiital ol Hit-Kliadi])])!, sulnnittcd, 
and siirrendered its prince. Akhiiahaba, 
l)ut did not cscajic .severe j)unishment. 

The course of this instirrcriion is t5'i)ical 
:jf ino't of the struggles ol Assyria with 
these Aram;eans, as with other tribes in a 
.similar position. If a fa\'ourable 0]>portu- 
nity presented itself, they sought alliance 
with others, and suspended the payment 
ot tribute, but they seldom offered re- 
sistance to an Assyrian army. On the 
right bank of the Euphrates, beginning 
with Syria, and extending as far as Baby- 
lonia, Ashurnasirpal was acquainted with 
three such semi-noinadic jxtoplcs as a result 
of the Araintean immigration — namely, 
iG6o 


the peoples of Laki, Khindanu (around the 
lower reaches of the Khabur), and Sukhi. 
Thej' were subjugated in various cam- 
paigns. We have already seen that Baby- 
Ionia interfered in the war with Sukhi. 
Generally speaking, none of these insur- 
rections were undertaken recklessly, but 
in reliance upon the powerful aid afforded 
by Babylonia. Babylon was trying thus to 
regain her influence over Mesopotamia, 
and abandoned the attempt only when the 
whole country was subject to A.ssyria. 

The most formidable opponent was the 
prince Akhuni of Bit-Adini, the Aramrean 
state which abutted on the territory of 
Harran and commanded Northern Meso- 
ix)tamia. Jfost of the rebellions of the 
small states on the Khabur were the result 
of his instigation. Ashurnasirpal, as 
soon as he had restored tranquillity on 
the Khabur and on the Euphrates, turned 
his arms against him in 878 b.c. Akhuni 
.submitted, as also his ally, Khabini 
of Til-abnaia. These districts were again 
traversed in the Syrian campaign of the 
following year, and tribute was enforced ; 
Akhuni was co'ni)cllcd even to .supply 



ASHURNASIRPAL AND SERVITORS 
From a beautiful painted tile from the king’s palace at 
Kalkhi. It retains all its colourSi even after 2,700 years. 


troops. At that time Aramaean princes 
on the other side of the Euphrates, from 
the most northerly part of Syria, paid 
tribute. The Aramaean expeditions were 
not difficult or costly wars, for the restless 
Bedouins had already become pea"eable 



Ntansi'U 


^shurnasirpars reign of twenty-five years was almost one long record of wars. These scenes are from | 
Nineveh bas-reliofs. The one at the top shows the Assyrian army crossing a river, the horses swimming ^ 
and men in boats or on inflated skins, which they blow out themselves. The next three show the king | 
receiving prisoners, returning triumphant from battle, and directing the operations of a siege from his chariot. | 

$ THE CAMPAIGNS OF ASHURNASIRPAL FROM NINEVEH’S MONUMENTS '4 

ibbx 
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Phoenicia 


peasants and readily submitted to any 
large army sent against them. 

Ashurnasirpal had conducted most of 
his campaigns in the north against the 
Nairi country, where his object was to 
recover and to secure the old possessions 
ot Assyria. In the districts west and 
south of illons ilasius, the Assyrian 
colonists who had Ix^en ill- 
treated by the surrounding 
]) 0 ]mlation. and had lied to the 
mountains, were brought back, 
aiKl the province of Tushkha was once more 
secured. In the same jrart. Tela, which 
was inhabited by Assyrians and had 
revolted, was punished' with barbarous 
severity ; a like fate befell the disloj^al 
governor Khulai, who had wished to occupy 
Danidamusa. Some other ex])editions 
were led over the Tigris still farther into 
the Nairi country. He also advanced on 
the other side of Arh-ela toward Lake 
Urumiya, where the most important 
countries subdued were Khubushkia, 
Zamua. and Gilzan. 

When, like Tiglath-ihleser I., he had 
attained his immediate object, he under- 
took an expedition into Phoenicia in 
Syy B.c. Starting from Bit-Adini, which 
Clad been subdued, the king crossed the 
Euphrates on rafts of inflated sheep- 
skins. a method still em])loyed at the 
present day, and marched on the left 
bank down stream to Carchemish, “ the 
capital of the Khatti country.” Sangara, 
“ king ot the Khatti countiy,” paid tribute 
and furnished his contingent for the army. 
The Syi'ian state of Patini, now occujncd 
by Aramieans. which com])ri,scd the dis- 
trict north of the lake of Antioch, the 
so-called Aintp and stretched farther 
south to the 
Orontes, ad- 
joined the dis- 
trict of Carche- 
mlsh on the Wist. 

Khaza/.i was first 
conquered, and 
when the As- 
syrian army, after 
crossing the 
Afrin. arlvanced 
to Kunulua, the 
capital, the king, 

L u 1) a r n a, o r 
L i b u r n a , s u b- 
rn i 1 1 0 d . jr a i d 
tribute, and fur- 


ni,;Tion fnr human-headed winged lions Or buUs were Set at rnlrances to 

iiisncii iioujis lui Assyrian palaces or temples to guard against evil-working deities. 
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the rest of the campaign. Gu.si, prince of 
the Aramjean state lakliani, near Arpad. 
did the same. 

The march was continued from Kunulua 
over the western stream of the Amq, 
the Kara-su, and then southward, the 
Orontes being crossed below the lake. Here, 
in the most northerly hinterland of the 
Phcenician coast, which had belonged to 
Patini and was called “Lukhuti,” Ashur- 
na.sirpal founded an Assyrian colony, follow- 
ing the example of Shalmane.ser I. in Nairi. 
He then marched farther south along the 
sea, where a sacrifice was offered to the 
gods. The spot was probably near the 
mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, where one of 
the weather-worn Assyidan reliefs which 
may still be seen there may perhaps 

represent the monument erected by Ashur- 
nasirpal to commemorate his victory. 

Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, Tyre, and tin; 
Amorites in the hinterland sent tribute. 

Another division had been sent 
Assyrian ^ northward to the Amanus, in 
Triump s in ordgr to fell cedar-trees there 
ocnKia jjj Nineveh. Tyre 

is the most southern state of which 
mention is made. The Omri dynasty 

was then reigning in Israel, and the move- 
ments of the Assyrian army must have 
l)ecn watched and carefully followed by 
it. -Ashurnasirpal did not, however, ven- 
ture to jxjnetrate further, for the more 
.southern districts either paid tribute to 
Damascus or were under its protectorate. 
A.shurnasirpal did not venture on a 
quarrel with this powerful state. Since 
he fea"ed it, he makes no allusion to it 
in his inscriptions ; and he demanded tri- 
bute only from such towns and cities as 
were not subject to the influence of its 
king. In other 
respects the ex- 
pedition of Ash- 
urnasirpal was 
nearly a repeti- 
tion of that of 
Tiglath-pileser I., 
which he evi- 
dently took as his 
model. ' 

We must re- 
gard the steps 
taken to secure 
Mesopotamia as 
the most valuable 
result of his reign. 
As Shalmaneser I, 
had done before 



AN entrance to ASHURNASIRPAL’S PALACE 
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submission. They were Sangar of Car- 
chemish, who in 877 had done homage 
to Ashurnasiri)al : Kundaspi of Kutn- 
mukh : Ai’ame of (lusi : Lalli of Me- 
litcnc — also already tributary to Ashm- 
nasirpal ; Khaiani of Gabar-Sam'al ; and 
Kalparuncla of Patini and Gurguin — the 
two latter, in the district of Scnjirli, 
princes of jjarts of what was fcrmciiy 


him, so he, in accordance with the 
altered conditions, removed his capital 
from Ashur once more to Kalkhi, where 
his palace, the “North-west palace,” 
has been excavated by Layard ; he also 
constructed an aqueduct from che Zab, 
which brought water to the city. 

His successor, Shalmaneser II., who 
reigned from 860 to 825 n.c.. continued 
the work of his father from - - - 
the point wdiere the latter 
left off. His success in 
Babylonia has been already 
described. In Mesopotamia ' 
he confiscated most of the 
fiefs of the conquered ‘ : 

Aramaean princes and 
placed them under As- 
syrian administration ; in 
the north he subjugated 
the same districts as his 
lather, and made fresh 
conquests ; finally, in .Syria 
he ventured to attack 
Damascus, a step w'hich 

his father had so carefully an objective in Assyria's phienician expeditions 

avoided. Assyrian kings invading Phoenicia came to the month of this river, the Nahr- 

The first years of and carved on the rocks here inscriptions or Uas-reUefs of themselves. 

Patini. Thence the expedition advanced 



reign of Shalmaneser II. were devoted to the 
affairs of Mesopotamia. In three cam- 
paigns, between 859 and 857 B.C., Akhuni of 
Bit-Adini, who had again rebelled, w'a.s 
defeated, and his territory was forfeited 
and made a province, and partly colonised 
, by Assyrians. A similar fate 

amaneser pefeHanotherAranuean prince, 

S*^rU** Giammu, in the Belikh valley 
in 854 B.c. Thus, all indepen- 
dent government of the Aram;cans in 
Mesopotamia ceased ; they became As- 
syrian .subjects. 

For Shalmaneser, as lor Ashurnasirpal, 
the next s+ep after the conquest of Meso- 
potamia was naturally the occiqiation of 
Syria, and, if possible, of Palestine. His 
father had subjugated the northern part, 
Patini ; it now remained to conquer the 
state v./hich the former had avoided, and 
which ruled all Coele-Syria and Palestine. 
In 854 Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates 
near Til-Barsip, which had recently been 
Akhuni 's capital, and W'as then the seat 
of an Assyrian governor, and marched in a 
southerly direction towards Pitru, which 
had also been retaken from the Aramasans 
and placed under Assyrian government. 
There he received the tribute of the 
Syrian princes, who had voluntarily sub- 
mitted or had already been reduced to 


Attack 


Damascus 


to Alepjio, which offered no resistance, 
and Shalmaneser sacrificed to Hadad, the 
god of the city. 

Thence marching in a soulherly direc- 
tion, he reached the sphere of influence 
of Damascus, the borders of Hamath, 
where Irkhulini. the prince, was allied 
with King Bir-idri of Damascus, 
or paid him tribute. Bir-idri 
willi his army met him ncai- 
Karkar in the vicinity of 
Hamath. Among the vassals wlio had to 
obey flic call to arms are mentioned ; 
Irkhulini of Hamath, Ahab of Israel, the 
jirinccs of Kue or Cilicia, Micsri, Irqana, 
Matin-baal of Arvad, the princes of Usana, 
Siana, the North Phccnicians, Gindibu of 
the Arabians, who are first mentioned here, 
and Ba’.sa of Ammon. Shalmaneser, of 
course, rlaimed a splendid victory : but 
the result of the liattlc was his with- 
drawal to Assyria and a continuation of 
the power of Dama.sciis in its full 
extent. Since in 852-1 Babylonian affairs 
prevented any immediate renewal of 
hostilities, no action was taken until the 
year 849 b.c., when the results were 
equally trifling. Shalmaneser fared no 
better in the succeeding year, 848, when 
he invaded Hamath from the Ainaniis — 

I fib,? 
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whose 


chat is to say, from the tributary country 
Di Patini — won a similar " victory,” and 
was oblij^ed to return to Assyria once 
more without having achieved any real 
results. Damascus had thus jrroved to 
be a well-matched rival ; the Assyrian 
army had to fight against a thoroughly 
discipliiu'd force, and not against the 
levies ol an uncivilised tribe. Shalmaneser, 
however, wa^ only incited to greater 
efforts to overthrow 
defeat Would .secure 
him all Syria and 
Palestine. Three 
years later he under- 
took another e.\pe- 
(lition. having this 
time raised levies "of 
the land” — that is to 
say, he recruited his 
loree among tlic 
hardy peasant iiojm- 
lation of Assyria. 

Hut his rival placed 
an unusually strong 
torce in the field : 
ami the ” victory” 
ol Shalmaneser was 
ol the same character 
as till' earlier ones 
which his inscriittions 
record. 

He lirst gained a 
definite success when 
there was a change : 
a f s o \' e r e i g n sat ; 

Damascus, tind he 
was thus aide to win 
I he N’assals ]iartly 
os’erto hisside. Hir- 
idri was dead, and 
Hazael had liecome 
king of Damascus : 
meanwhile in Israel 
a I'cvolutioii had set 
Jehu on the throne, 
and he looked to 
Assvria 



Hazael tried to bar his passage between 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, but failed 
to check him, and was forced to retire 
behind the walls of Damascus. Shal- 
maneser be.sicged the city for some time, 
but obtained no success. It was not the 
mud walls of an ordinary jtrovincial town 
which resisted his battering-rams. He 
had to be content with laying ^vaste the 
open country as far as the Hainan, and 
then to withdraw homeward with the 
indemnity which 
Tyre and Sidon 
always paid, and the 
homage of J chu. 
Even a sixth attempt, 
in 839 B.C., met with 
no better results, and 
Damascus preserved 
her indej)endence. 
The state thus con- 
tinued to exist which 
blocked Assyria’s 
road to Palestine. 
The whole course of 
Israeliti.sh history 
was determined by 
this fact. For the 
next hundred years 
Israel and J udah 
remained under the 
influence of Damas- 
cus : and when finally 
Damascus fell, in 
731 B.C., the fate of 
Israel also ivas sealed. 

Shalmaneser made 
no further attack on 
Damascus after 839 ; 
Israel and the rest 
of Palestine were, 
therefore, left to 
themselves to deal 
with Damascus. 
Although Coele-Syria 
and Palestine had 
temporarily escaped 


Shtilnmiieser and ambassadors frem G.lzan. 

1 TRIBUTE TO SHALMANESER JV. 1— j r-”'- 

I01 SUl) 110 rt. Above arc represented scenes from tlie famous Black the Assvrian UOWCr 
Dama-^C-US now stood Obel.sk set up by Shalmaneser IV. at Kalkhi, or Nimrud a furtterconqucrtdf 

Northern Syria and a wider expansion 
towards Asia ilinor remained to bo 
effected. Melitene, Patini, and Ainq 


entirely alone. \\’e h.ave frequently 
noticed how the death of a king is the 
signal lor a universal detection of his 
vassals. Hazael was dependent, there- 
fore, on his own resources. Shalma- 
neser advanced from the north along 
the coast, in order to attack Damascus 
from the side of Beirut, where he had 
an image of himself cut in the face of the 
rock near the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb. 
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had acknowledged the Assyrian supre- 
macy ; but now Shalmaneser advanced 
over the Amanus and into the district 
of the Taurus. Kue, or Cilicia, had 
been at first tributary to Damascus ; it 
was now, in 840, 835. and 834, subjugated, 
and at Tarsus Kirri was made king in the 






USE OF THE HORSE IN ASSYRIAN WARFARE 

Before the time of Ashurnasirpal the Assyrian army consisted only of the archers, slingers, spearmen, sappers, and 
charioteers, who ha^e been xliustrated in earlier pag'es. In bis campaig-ns he introduced the horsed archers, shown in 
the bas-relief from which the top picture is reproduced. A very typical horsed chariot, with driver, archer, and shield- 
bearers is shown in the middle, while the third represents chariots and cavalry in action in one of Ashurnasirpal's 
many battles. The vigorous movement which the Assyrian sculptor has suggested in this sculpture is very striking. 
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room of his brother Kate. To the north 
of the Taurus tribute was demanded 
from the Tabul, who were governed by 
their own chiefs, and thus the circle of 
Assyrian vassal states from Cilicia over 
the Taurus as far as Melitene was com- 
pleted. 

The district of Malatia (Khanigalbat) 
formed part of the Amienian 
. highlands, and was, therefore, 

Urartu attack by 

^ a power advancing in that direc- 
tion. It had been secured for Assyria 
under Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser, and 
Ashurnasirpal, who had already conducted 
campaigns up to Lake Van. Since in the 
north of this country some appro.ximation 
to a united state had been achieved in 
Urartu, with its cajjital on Lake Van, 
Shalmaneser made war upon its kings. 
By 857 he had once more marched through 
the districts south of the U])per Euphrates, 
namely, Alzi, Zamani, and Anzitene, and 
on the other side of the Arsanias Sukhme 
and Daiaeni, which had been subject to 
his predecessors, Shalmaneser 1 . and Tig- 
lath-j)ilescr. He invaded the territory 
of Urartu from this jwint, and King Arame 
withdrew into the interior. A statue of 
Shalmaneser was erected near Lake Van, 
and the march continued through the 
eastern passespast Gilzan and Khubushkia 
to Arbacl. Xew expeditions were under- 
taken in 850 and 845 b.c. ; and during these 
latter the inscriptions of Shalmaneser at 
the tunnel on the Suimat were probablj' 
carved. 

Me.anwhilc, that change of monarchy 
in Armenia must have occurred which 
brought to the throne the powerful 
dynasty that liad its scat at Turushpa 
on Lake Van — the modern Van — and from 
that centre founded the mighty kingdom 
of Lhartu. This state caused much 
trouble to the kings of Assyria in the suc- 
ceeding years, and contested with them 
the supremacy in Syria. The defection 
Armenian 2 ^ -'Galatia in the year 

Influence ^’<7 certainly to be traced 
in Syria efforts of these kings. 

Four years later an Assyrian 
army was sent to the Arsanias in order, 
it would seem, to reoccupy the districts 
of .Sukhme and Daiaeni, which are situ- 
ated on its right bank ; Sarduri I., the 
new king of Urartu, was therefore clearly 
advancing. In 829 a new expedition, this 
time from the other side, was attempted 
through the passes of Gilzan and Khu- 
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bushkia. Musasir, a state to the south- 
west of Lake Urumiya, was sacked, and a 
part of Urartu met the same fate. But 
the A.ssyrians did not obtain any decisive 
results here ; on the contrary, the power 
of the new state grew continually during 
subsequent years, and from the time ot 
Adad-nirari onw'ard Assyria was ousted 
more and more from these regions. The 
kings of Urartu encroached on Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, until they were driven 
back to their highlands under Tiglath- 
pileser IV. 

While Ashurnasirpal’s frontier on the 
east and south-east had been the Zab, 
Shalmaneser advanced against the districts 
between Lake Urumiya and the plain of 
the Tigris, which had often in earlier times 
been subject to the Assyrian supremacy, 
but were now more influenced by Babylon. 
In 860 B.c. an expedition was made into 
the passes of Holvan, and in S44 a similar 
one to Namri, the south-western districts 
of Media. An advance was made in 836 
against the prince of Bit-Khaniban, who 
had been installed there ; then the march 
was continued farther northward to Par- 
sua, on the east of Lake Urumiya. Here 
chiefs of the Medes, who are mentioned 
_ .. for the first time in this con- 

L Eastern nection, brought their tribute. 
Frontiers when the advance w’as con- 
tinued in a southerly direction 
to Karkar, east of Holvan. The districts 
of Kirkhi and Khubushkia, which lay to the 
south of Lakes Van and Urumiya, and had 
been already traversed by Ashurnasirpal, 
were also subjugated, and the Mannai, on 
the western shore, as well as Gilzan, to the 
north of Lake Urumiya, were punished. 

Shalmaneser’s successes in Babylonia 
have been spoken of in the section on 
Babylonian history. The close connection 
with Babylonia and the growth of its in- 
fluence caused the great rebellion which 
broke out toward the end of his reign. 
The peasant class of Assyria must have 
suffered by the wars, while Babylonia, 
as the seat of the hierarchy, was able 
to exert a strong influence upon the 
priestly and religious classes. Almost 
the whole of Assyria and the Assyrian 
provinces, headed by the former capital, 
Ashur, which had naturally lost much by 
the change of royal residence, now revolted. 
Of the important towns, only the capital, 
Kalkhi, and Harran, the chief city of 
M^opotamia, where Shalmaneser had 
built the temple of Sin, remained loyal ; 
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and it would appear that Shalmaneser of winning back territories which had 

found a refuge in Northern Babylonia, become rebellious. He made hardly any 

which indeed belonged to him. The leader important conquests. Among countries 

of the rebellion was Ashur-danin-apli, Shal- in the east which were subject to him he 

maneser’s son, who maintained his position mentions Ellipi (bordering on Elam), also 

for at least six years (829-824), and at this Karkar and Araziash up to Parsua, 

time probably bore the title “ King of known from the time of Shalmaneser, and 

AssjTia,” since he was in possession of the Andia, adjacent to Parsua, on the north- 

ancient capital. Tribute* to received tribute 

Shalmaneser died in 825 B.C., and his son, a"”** ° Median chiefs. Three 

Shamshi-Adad IV., who at first only pos- expeditions to Khubushkia 

sessed Mesopotamia, at length succeeded and the Nairi country are 

in subduing Assyria between 825 and 812. enumerated, and two to the territory of 

An inscription of his, which has been re- thcMannai. He did not, however, ventui'e 

covered, furnishes an account of his career on a further advance against Urartu, 

to his fourth campaign, which was directed which continued to develop its power. He 

against Babylonia. The first expedition met with some successes in Syria. In 806 

he records was to Nairi, and in connection and 805 expeditions to Arpad and Azaz are 

with it he refers to the homage offered him mentioned, and in 797 another to a Syrian 

by the entire Assyrian empire from its town, Mansuate. We may connect with 

northern to its southern frontiers, and these expeditions the notice that Mari, 

from the eastern frontier as far as the king of Damascus, jjaid tribute ; perhaps 

Euphrates. The second campaign was the accession of a new king at Damascus 

directed against the Nairi country, through was the cause. Adad-nirari also mentions 

the district between Lakes Van and among tributary slates. Tyre and Sidon, 

Urumiya, in the course of which a part of Israel, which thus still held to Assyria, and 

Urartu was laid waste. The third expe- Edom and Philistia, which last were recent 

dition advanced in the same direction, additions to the empire. This list points 

and then was led further to the territory to a preponderant Assyrian influence in 

of the Mannai, and round Lake Palestine, and thus to a decay of the 

j. “ Urumij?a up to Parsua ; thence power of Damascus. As long as Dama.scus 

Chronicle it went in a south-easterly direc- remained independent, it was always a 

" tion through Media, probably bulwark for all districts lying south of it. 

to Holvan. A large number of Median Adad-nirari’s relations to Babylonia have 

districts are enumerated in the account been already described in an earlier section, 

of this campaign. The fourth camj)aign For the following period we have no 
was that against Babylon ; the narrative more royal inscriptions, and are, there- 

breaks off after recording Shamshi-Adad’s fore, entirely dejicndent on the accounts 

victory over Marduk-balatsu-iqbi. of the Epouym Chronicle. The lack of 

From the reign of Shamshi-Adad on- inscriptions in itself points to a period of 

ward, we possess a new source of infor- weakness, and this is confirmed by the 

mation which serves as an invaluable facts which we are able to establish. On 

guide for the following period : a fragment the whole, for the next forty years, the 

of it actually deals with the beginning and kings of Assyria were fully occujfied with 
the end of the reign of Shalmaneser II. the task of retaining the territory that had 

This is the Eponym Chronicle, a Limu been won. Indeed, in this they were not 

list, to which short notes are added always successful, for we shall see that in 

recording the most important event of p the revival of prosperity under 

each year, usually a campaign ; it is Tiglath-pilcser much had first 

especially valuable for the ensuing period Weakness again. This 

down to Tiglath-pileser IV., from which is esjxjcially true of the 

we have few other inscriptions. We territories which lay within the sphere of 

possess some short inscriptions by Adad- influence of the new kingdom of Urartu, 

nirari IV., between 812 and 783 B.C., Assyria, when once she ceased to attack, 

which give a general survey of his cam- was herself attacked ; hence the changed 

paigns, and are supplemented by the attitude of Armenia, where the' kings, 

accounts of the Eponym Chronicle. On especially Menuas, extended their power 

the whole, they represent him as continu- toward the south, and deprived Assyria of 

ing the conquests of his predecessors, or the Nairi country as well as the districts 
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of Xorthern Assyria. Shalmaneser III., started in the ancient capital of the 

who reigned between 783 and 773 b.c., empire. If we reflect how Tiglalh-pileser 

was obliged to wage defensive wars, princi- chose Kalkhi again as a residence, and 

pally against Urartu : no fewer than six Sargon, on the contrary, restored the 

of his ten campaigns were directed against privileges of Ashur, we may conclude riiat 

the incessant encroachments of this rival. the movement originated with the jtricst- 

There docs not seem to have been so much hood, whose privileges were intringed by 

lost toward the cast, on the borders of the removal of the royal residence. The 

Itleilia, for there lie had to deal rebellion was suppressed, it is true; but 

Aggression iiarbarian states the next king, Asliur-nirari, from 754 to 

° . without a firm organisation. 746 n.c., seems to have liecn subject to 

rmenia Expeditions are recorded to the influence of its ]>romoters, lor the 

Nainri in 740 and 74S, and one in 766 first act of his reign was the removal of 

against the iledes. the court back to Ashur in 7 .‘) 4 > 

'I'lie ne.xt king was Ashur-dan III., from change had not already taken place in 
773 f*”' 7 . 5.5 who conducted several the reign of Ashur-dan himself. The act 
campaigns in Syria ; the first in 773, signified a victory of the hierarchy over 

against Damascus, the second against the .source of Assyria’s strength, the army. 

Khalarikka, to the north of it. He twice The monarchy, by ignoring the wishes of 

marched into Baliylonia. in 771 and 767 : the latter, the only support of its power 

and we may therefore conclude that he in Assyria, voluntarily weakened its 

aftemificd to ojipose the Chaldai'ans there. position in 754 B.c. 

In tlie second half of his reign his kingdom Ashur-nirari reigned eight years, to 
was convulsed by a shock which w'as p • ,k a which (w’ith one excep- 

destined to destroy the fabric of tributary ji^stro T 

states .so laborioiisl3’ reared. A rebellion a))pcnded in the E])onym 

broke out in the 3'ear 7(13 b.c., which in * inp«re Chronicle —that is to saj’, the 
succeeding years continued to sjiread from king remained in Assyria and no exjredi- 

place to place, and must gradually ha\-e tion wars undertaken in that .year. How- 

affected a large portion of the empire. ever, forthelastyear. 74b b.c., thcchronicle 

The M]>on_vm Chronicle puts before this records, ‘'rebellion in Kalkhi”; and in 

j-car — the year when the chronicle records the course of the following year Tiglath- 

Ihc solar eclipse, which forms a fixed ]»int pile.ser IV. mounted the throne. We 

in ancient chronology — a mark of division, posse.ss inscriptions of his wdiich show 

as at the beginning of a new' reign ; for, that he resided in Kalkhi, and was not of 

since the rebellion broke out in Ashur, the royal stock. We may tlierefore con- 

a rival king was probably proclaimed elude that he was placed upon the throne 

there. b\' a military rebellion in Kalkhi. Ashur- 

V hat the actual cause of the revolt nirari, who resided at Ashur under the 

may lu'n i' been is not stated, but it is not influence of the priesthood, was the last 

difficult to conjecture, since the rebellion king of his house. 



SCULPTURED HINGES OF THE GATES OF SHALMANESER’S PALACE 
Two of tlie sates to the palace of Shalmaneser IV., at Balawat, had broad hinges of bronze, the hands of which ran 
across tlie gates. they were embossed and engraved with scenes from the many campaigns of the king. 
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THE NEW EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 

V^ITH Tiglath-]nlcser IV., who ruled thus a check was put, for a time, on liis 
” from 745 to 728 B.C., a fresh epoch of advance towavd.s llesopotamia ; turther 
Assyrian history opens, a new era of pro- operations against him had to be deferred 
sperity which raised Assyria to the supre- until a later occasion. The three following 
macy in Nearer Asia. He really laid the years were filled up by c.\i)cditions 
foundations of the glory of A.ssyria. This “ to Arpad.” j\lati-il must, therefore, 
is the age when A.ssyria subdued Dama.scus have shown a vigorous resistance. After 
and Palestine, and thus interfered in the his fall most of tlic Syrian princes paid 
history of that .small people whose sacred ^ . tribute — namely, Kustaspi of 
books preserved the name of Ass3Jria for Kumniukh and Tarkhulara of 

two thousand years, when other records Gurgumi, who thus seceded 

of its history lay buried in the earth, and from Urartu. Rasunnu of Da- 

no one even knew what language had been masciis, Hiram of Tyre, the prince of 
spoken by these lords of Nearer A.sia. Kuc, and Pisiris of Carchemish. Assyria’s 
We must distinguish three theatres of siipremacy in Syria was therefore restored 
war in the reign of Tiglath-pilaser : in these three j'ears, while the influence 
Babylonia, where his successes have been of Urartu was destroyed. Only a part 
already described ; the North, where he of Patini, E^nqi — that is, Amq — together 
had to fight with the now powerful with the capital Kinalia. or Kunulua, 
Eirartu ; and Syria-Palestinc, where offered resistance ; its prince, Tutammu, 
Damascus, far from being cru.shed. had. lost his throne, and this part of the country 
_ . . on the contrary, been able in became an Assyrian province. 
of*Ass'*rfa's intciu’al of Asst’ria’.s weak- The nc.\t year .saw an e.\|)cdition to 
* ness to regain its strength, and Ulluba, one of the Nairi countries; it 
had since the last war in 773 also was placed under an Assyrian gov- 
discontinued the ])ayment of tribute. emor. The object of this movement was 
After the Babylonian campaign in his naturallv to strike a blow at Armenia, 
first year, 743 n.c., and another in \Ve.stcrn from which this territory had been taken, 
iledia in the following year, war was On the side of Armenia the country was 
begun in 742 against Sarduri II. of secured Iw fortres.ses against attack. In 
Armenia. The latter had. in the mean- 73S b.c. another exiiedition was made to 
time, made coininual advances, had .<ub- one of the districts of Patini. Azriau, 
dned Melitene and Kumniukh, or Com- prince of laiidi, close by .Vnjirli, harl 
inagenc, and even Gurgumi, the northern revolted ; his town, Kullani, was taken. 
])ait of the former Patini, and had com- This event threw its shadow as far as 
jielled their kings to pay tribute to him Israel and Judah, wdierc Isaiah held uj) 
and not to Assyria. He had then entered the conquest of “ Kalno ” as a warning 
into friendly relations with Mati-il of to the Jews. A number of North 

Agusi, who had either alrcidy occupied Phoenician districts — the same region 
Arpad — an expedition had been sent . where once Ashurnasirpal had 

there in 754— or wished to do so, in order . founded his Assyrian colony Ari- 

to found a kingdom there for himself, ^^d tvhich now' belonged 

According to the Eponym Chronicle, to Hamath — had joined Azriau, 

Tiglath-pileser was actually near Arpad, and incurred the penalty of being annexed, 
and was therefore marching against Mati- The Assyrian province of Simarra was 
il, when an Armenian army under Sarduri constituted out of them, and stretched from 
invaded Mesopotamia. Il was defeated the Orontes to the district of Gebal, but 
in the country of Kummukh. Sarduri did not include that city or Arvad, which 
was pursued to " the bi'idgc of the Eu- remained inde]iendent. This new Phoe- 

phrates, the boundary ot his land,” and nician province, which received fresh 

10(19 
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additions in the year 733, was assigned 
to Shalmaneser, son of Tiglath-pileser. 

In this way part of the “ foreland ” of 
Damascus became Assyrian. Damascus 
itself, as well as the remaining Syrian and 
Phoenician states, Kuminukh, Carchemish, 

Samal, Gurgumi in Amq, Hamath, Kue, 

Gebal, Tyre, and Menahem of Israel, paid 
.. , tribute ; the last, as may be 
from'* * nssume,":! from the liiblical 

Arabia "'hen a 

part of his dominions had been 
taken away from him. The wider circle 
of the triliutary states which had once 
been bound to Shalmaneser — namely, Meli- 
tene, Kasku, Tabal, and the principalities 
of Cappadocia and Cilicia — paid tribute 
once more. The Assyrian king, as the 
feudal lord of Damascus, received presents 
from Zalrilii, queen of the Arabians. 

In the years 737 and 736 b.c. e.xpedi- 
lions were led to 
.Media and Nairi. 
with the object of 
completely crush- 
ing the influence 
of Urartu ; and in 
the ensuing year 
this great rival was 
finally attacked in 
his own country. 

Urartu was tra- 
versed. Tiglath- 
pile.scr besieged 
the citadel of 
Turu.slqta, or Van, 

but without sue- TIGLATH-PILESER IV, IN HIS CHARIOT 



on the other hand, the conditions formed 
a constant incentive to revolt as soon as 
there appeared to be any prospect of 
success. Very often also there may have 
been an intention on the part of Assyria 
to force tributary states into revolt, in 
order to have a pretext to annex them as 
provinces ; we may compare the policy 
of the Romans toward their socii. The 
year 734 saw an expedition to Philistia, 
where Ascalon was brought under As- 
syrian rule. We have already noted that 
all Palestine was obliged to follow the 
destinies of Damascus. Soon afterwards, 
however, Damascus seems to have shaken 
off the yoke. The pretext for interference 
was given by the appeal for help of Ahaz 
of Judah, whom Rassunu, or Resin, and 
his vassal Pekah were besieging in Jeru- 
salem, in order to force him to join an 
alliance aimed against Assyria. Tyre 
was also privy to 
it, and there seem 
to have been 
hopes of help from 
Egypt. In the 
year 733 B.c. Tig- 
lath-pilcser arrived 
before Damascus. 
In Israel, Pekah, 
on the approach qf 
the Assyrians, fell 
a victim to a revolt 
of the Assyrian 
party, and in his 
place Hoshea, the 
leader of this 


cess and had to 1?'® ®ra cf prosperity, which raised Assyria to . 

CIS., ami IldCl 10 the supremacy in Western Asia and laid the foundations of itSBiory. P^rty, WaS ap- 


be contented with 
erecting a royal statue there in view of the 
besieged. He annexed the southern part 
of Urartu, and united it to the province of 
Nairi. He thus struck an undeniably heavy 
blowat Urartu. and placed a strong obstacle 
in the way of any I'enewed advance by 
fortifying the frontier jirovinccs. Urartu’s 
dominion over Syria and Nairi wa.s thus 
ended. But the country did not entirely 
relinquish its schemes of conquest until 
its power was broken up by Sargon, and 
at the same time a dangerous antagonist 
appeared on the other side in the Cim- 
merians. 

Damascus had continued to pay tribute. 
But it is always noticeable that the jxisi- 
tion of tributary to Assyria was never 
permanent. On the one hand, the sums 
exacted were so large that only force 
could wring them from the feudal princes ; 
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pointed king. This 
opportune outbreak deprived Tiglath- 
pileser of an excuse for annexing the 
country, and thus a respite of ten or 
twelve years was purchased, after which 
this destiny was to be fulfilled. Damascus, 
as on previous occasions, offered a stout 
resistance ; but it fell at last, and became 
an .Assyrian province in 732 b.c. Israel, 
Israel who.se territory even before 


Bounded by 


this had been much curtailed, 


Assyria directly bounded by 

an Assyrian province : the state 
which had hitherto dominated it in the 
sphere of politics, and had been its leader 
in the development of culture, was admini- 
stered by an A.s.syrian governor. T)fre 
also, which had joined in the cause, made 
peace on the approach of an Assyrian 
army ; a rich trading town, it was well 
able to pay tribute. 




TIGLATH - PILESER REMOVING SPOIL FROM A CAPTURED CITY 
The seventeen years’ reig'n of Ti^lath^plleser IV. was almost entirely taken up with his three series of campaigns 
in Babylonia, Armenia, and in Syria and Palestine, in all of which he was successful. Bas>reUef in British Museum. 


Tlie next years were devoted to tlie 
conquest of Babylonia and Babylon, 
which has already been described. 
Tiglath-pileser reigned for two years a.s 
king of Babj'lon ; in the year 728 he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 
IV., who reigned from 727 to 722 b.c. 
His reign is merely a continuation of that 
of Tiglath-pileser, whose policy he seems 
to have followed consistently. We do not 
possess any detailed inscriptions of his 
time. Samaria, in his reign, found itself 
compelled once more to suspend payment 
of tribute ; but the e.xpccted help from 
Egypt was not forthcoming, and after a 
three years’ siege the town was captured 
and made the scat of an Assyrian governor. 
The Assyrian frontier now ran a little 
north of Jerusalem. 

Shalmaneser died before the lall of 
.Samaria, .so that its capture was offeefed 
by hissucces.sor, Sargon. Sargon, like Tig- 
lath-pileser IV., was the founder of a new 


dynasty ; he had been made king by a 
reaction against that movement which 
had brought the former to the throne. 
His account of the measures of liis pre- 
decessors, which he sii)rcrseded, throws 
light upon the nature ol this movement, 
of which we ha\'e already found traces 
in the revolutions of Ashur-danin-apli 
and of the year 763 b.c. 

Tiglath-pileser had, according to this 
account, endeavoured to re- 
source o the excessive influence of 

jsyria s prie.sthood and the favoured 
ea ness great cities. 

These had possessed the most extensive 
privileges and had enjoyed immunity 
from almost every burden. If we consider 
the fact that the greater part of the land 
belonged to them, we .shall realise that the 
national revenue must have diminished 
more and more ; and we shall understand 
why the A.ssyrian kingdom, in the end, 
became so iinjinlent. Even the attitude 


EVACUATION OF A CITY CAPTURED BY TIGLATH-PILESER 
An interesting bas«relief, now in the British Museum, showing Assyrian scribes taking account of the spoil, and 
women and children being removed in bullock-carts. Note the disused battering-ram against the wall at the left. 
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of the Assyrian kings towards Babylonia 
was regulated by their views upon this 
subject. Tiglath-pileser. Shalmaneser, Sen- 
nacherib and Ashurbanipal acted ener- 
getically ; Sargon and Bsarhaddon 
favoured Babylon, where the sj’stcm of 
jiris-ileged jiriesls and towns nourished, 
to which this weakness was due. Tiglath- 
Town pik-er and Shalmaneser tried to 
put an end to it, and in so doing 
C un(r have relied to some 

extent upon the peasant class, 
or what was left of it. Obviously wc 
need not for that reason regard them 
as benefactors of the " .small man ; ” 
they were conceined only in having 
subjects that could pay their taxes and 
perlorm their duties. They understood, 
however, that a monarchy which was 
pro])])cd upon the towns and the priesthood 
could maintain its existence only .so long 
as it had advantages to offer them. 

Henceforward wc can trace how the 
two ])artios in Assyria worked against 
each other. Et-idence of the struggle 
may be seen in the series of forcible 
deiiositions of the reigning king. It is 
obvious I hat a ral^procliemcnt of the 
[irivileged towns and tem])les was in reality 
no benelil to the country population. 
The real |ioint at i.ssue was indeed the 
contrast ln'tween country and town ; 
but the country was mainly roirrcscnted 
by the nobility, who to some extent 
had the army at their disposal. Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmane.ser were thus under 
their inlhieuce. Sargon, elevated to the 
throne by a reaction, favoured the towns 
and leni|)lcs, to which he restored their 
priiilegcs. Sennacherib, again, rcjirc- 
sented the interests of the nobility and 
army, as is shown by his attitude towards 
Bahylou. He was murdcrevd, and the 
Babylonian liierareliieal jiart}' won the 
day with Esarliaddon. A revolution 
broke out when Esarliaddon wished to 
scenre the ]iower to his son Shamash-shnm- 
Nobility who held tiie same views 

and the himself ; and with yVshur- 

Hiemrehy '’aiiipal the Assyrian nobility 
were again victorious. These 
were the two currents which henceforth 
deterinined the course of Assyrian history ; 
on 1 iglalh-pilescr's accession they had 
produced a sharply defined and conscious 
opposition. 

Thus, in the year 722 n.c., when Shalma- 
neser died, we suddenly find Sargon on the 
throne. He was unable to point to any 
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royal ancestors ; but he became the pro- 
genitor of the royal house under which 
-Assyria reached the zenith of lier power, 
and then rapidly sank. In domestic 
affairs his reign was the counterpart to 
that of Tiglath-pileser, while his foreign 
jiolicy was dictated by the desire to con- 
tinue the operations of the latter and to 
e.xecutc the schemes which he had been 
compelled to leave unfinished. We have 
already seen that his instrument for carry- 
ing out these operations differed from 
that of his predecessors ; henceforth the 
Assyrian army consists of mercenaries 
collected from every country and province 
— completely at the disposal of the king 
•SO long as he can provide thorn with pay 
and booty, but immediately refusing 
to fight if these arc not forthcoming. 
From SargoiTs time onward the “ royal ” 
army is the instrument by which Assyria 
keeps the East in subjection. The sovereign 
power in A.ss5Tia has therefore devolved 
on the administration — which, according 
to Oriental custom, is equivalent to the 
extortion — of the nobility and priesthood ; 
an Assyrian people, to whom Shalmaneser I. 
and Ashurnasirpal had assigned land in the 
Peasant provinces, no longer 

Class If the king now wishes 

Extinct occupy 3 conqucrccl province 

with new settlors, he must 
meet the difficulty by exchanging the 
populations of two provinces situated at 
different ends of the empire. The peasant 
cla.ss in Assyria was extinct ; there were 
only the great landed estates of the 
nobility or of the temjiles, cultivate.'! by 
slaves or paupens. 

The military operations of Sargon, since 
they were in continuation of his i>re- 
dccessor’s plans, were carried out in the 
sa.inc regions : we have once more to do 
with wars in Babylonia against Chaldfea 
and Elam, or in Urartu for flic jiosscssion 
of the northern districts, or in Palestine, 
where he sought to extend his dominion. 

We ha\c already described Sargon’s 
.successes in Babylonia. In Palestine, 
as wc have just noted, the annexation 
of Samaria and the “ carrying away of 
the Ten Tribes,” which make the name of 
Sargon of interest to readers of the Bible, 
were merely results of the siege under 
Shalmaneser. Hamath, north of Damascus, 
in Syria, had hitherto avoided this fate 
by the regular payment of its tribute. 
But it became acquainted with the “ good 
will ” of Assyria in 738, when the revolted 
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towns of Hamath were not given back, 
but were added to the jirovince of Simirra. 
Great hopes had been centred on the 
change of the king in Assyria ; thus we 
now find, in 720, in place of the pliant 
king Eni-il, a “ peasant,” laubidi, on the 
throne and in open hostility to Assyria. 
He was allied with Hanno of Gaza, who 
must have submitted to Tiglath-pileser. 
Both clearly rested their holies on Egyjit. 
The newly constructed pro\’inces of A'-pad, 
Simirra, Damascus, and Samaria jo ned 
the cause. The greater jiart, therefore, 
of Sjnia and Palestine tried to free them- 
selves from the burden of tribute or of 
service under the A.ssyrian yoke. But 
the al ies could not decide on combined 
action, a usua defect in such confedera- 
tions of petty states. Hamath was con- 
quered and con- 
stituted a pro- 
vince. Hanno, 
who sought to cap- 
ture Gaza, was 
defeated near 
Raphia, on the 
.southern frontier 
of the territory of 
Gaza. The re- 
volted provinces 
were reduced With- 
out difficulty, and 
tranquillity was 
again restored in 
Syria and Pales- 
tine 

S a r g o n could 
now turn his atten- 
tion to his third 
remaining opjio- 
nent, Urartu. Kusas I. was again active, 
and attempted to G.\tcnd his inlluence to 
Northern Syria, and in the cast to the 
Median frontier slates, and he ap]rarcntly 
found ready listeners. Tims Sargon’s next 
task, like that of Tiglath-pileser in his 
day, was the subjugation of these disloyal 
vas.sa’s. 

In 719 B.c. two towns of the Mannai, on 
the western shore of Lake LTumiya. who.se 
king supported Assyria against Urartu, 
were punished because they had gone over 
to the tribe of the Zigirtu, which was 
friendly to Urartu; the same lot befell 
other towns which had seceded to Urartu. 
In 718 B.c. one of the princes of Tabal, 
Kiakki of Shinukhtu, was carried prisoner 
to Cappadocia, and his dominions given 
to a loyal neighbour, Matti of .\tun. 


In 717 B.c. Carchemish fell, svhich had 
regularly paid its tribute since the days 
of Ashurnasirpal. The annoyances "of 
Assyria must have exhausted the jraticnce 
of this wealthy town and driven it to a 
war of desperation. It had vainly looked 
for hel]i to the. ruler of the former territory 
of the Khatti in Asia Minor — Mita of 
Muski, as Sargon calls him— that is to 
sa3', Midas of Phrygia. Pisir s was the 
last king of Carchemish, and the last 
relic of the Khatti rule in Sj’ria became 
thenceforth an Assyrian province. 

The ja'ars 716 B.c, and 715 brought wars 
in the east of Urartu, where l^usas 
meanwhile had made especial efforts to 
gain Mannai for himself by force ; he had 
thus abandoned Syria ‘and had turned 
more to the east. There he succeeded, 
by stirring up dis- 
jnitcs about the 
throne, in obtain- 
ing the .sceptre for 
Idlusunu, a prince 
favourable to him. 
But before the 
party of Urartu 
had won a firm 
fooling, S argon 
ap[)cared and 
forced the king to 
do homage, and his 
example was fol- 
lowed by the 
Prince of Nairiand 
other chiefs of 
those regions. In 
714 war was made 
against Urartu it- 
self. Sargou ad- 
vanced from Mannai j)ast Musasir, the 
conquest of which he has represciiled in 
his ])alace, towards Lake Van, while he 
dcvastatecl the country along his line of 
march. According to Sargon’s account, 
Ru.sas committed suicide, but, in an 

inscription of Rusas himself at Topsana, 
in the district of Rowanduz in Kurdistan, 
it is recorded that he restored the deposed 
king of Musasir. and afterwards led his 
armies as far as the mountains of Assjnria. 

It would thus seem that Sargon’s 

conquest of Urartu was not so complete 
as he would make it ajipear. How’ever, 
from this time onward the power of 
Urartu was broken, for it had now to 
fight for its existence with a new enemy 
on its northern frontier, whom we have 
already mentioned — the Cimmerians. 



SARGON WITH HIS VIZIER AND ATTENDANT 


Sarg:on was a king of Assyria, of non-royal descent, who reached 
the throne as the result of a revolt of the priestly reactionaries. 
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THE GREAT PALACE OF SARGON AT KHORSABAD 

A reconstruction of the great palace erected by Sar^on at Xhorsabad» north of 
Nineveh. It was built on an artificial eminence of bnck and overlooked the city. 


Assyria Iiad, it is true, got rid of a rival, 
but by so doing slie had weakened the 
bulwark which formed her natural pro- 
tection against the danger now threaten- 
ing from the migration of Aryan 
peoples. Henceforth the Assyrian generals 
in the northern frontier provinces care- 
fully watched the .struggles of Urartu 
with the Cimmerians and other allied 
tribes, and under Esarhaddon these 
already began to menace Assyrian terri- 
tory. 

Many districts of the former Patini 
in .Syria had already been anne.xed ; 
and. under Sargon, Gurgumi with its 
capital .Marqasi, or Marash, shared the 
same fate. Even Kuc and some Ca})pa- 
rlocian districts, among them Kammanu, 
c'orresp<jnding to the oimer Musri, as 
well as .Mel tene and Kummukh, became 
Assyrian ])rovinces after unsuccc.ssful at- 
tempts at rebellion by their princes. 

This marked tlie greatest e.xtension 
ol .\ssyria in the north-west. 

Toward the end of Sargon’s reign 
the Governor of Kuc actually under- 
took an expedition over the 
Taurus in order to check ^lita of 
Muski, or .Midas of Plvygia, who 
was at emiJting to advance against 
Assy.-ia in hat region and on the 
Halys. 

When Sargon had seized Babylon, 
he received the presents of seven 
Greek " kings " of Cypr'an towns. 

This is the first ascertainable con- 
tact with “ lonians.” Those who 
paid homage on this occasion were 
the princes of the western 
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Cyprus, who sought assist- 
ance from Assyria in their 
efforts to expel the Phoe- 
nicians of Tyre from the 
eastern part of the island. 

In Southern Palestine an 
isolated case of refusal to 
pay tribute was that of 
Ashdod. This incident is 
noteworthy from the allu- 
sion to it in Isaiah, chapter 
.\x. We can imagine with 
what hopes and fears men 
in Judah had followed this 
rebellion in their immediate 
vicinity. Indeed, Judah, 
according to Sargon’s ac- 
count, took part in it with 
Moab and Edom, without 
letting matters go .so far as 
open resistance, when an Assyrian army 
conquered Ashdod and founded an 
Assyrian colony there. 

In the east, Elam, after the expulsion 
of Merodach-baladan, had not been able 
to assert her influence in Babylonia. The 
quarrel between the two rival states 
showed itself in a dispute as to the throne, 
which occurred in the borderland of 
Ellijfi, where two hostile brothers sought 
support, the one from Elam, the other 
from Sargon. After the former, Kibi, 
had driven out his brother Ispabara with 
Elamite assistance, Sargon was obliged 
to restore the latter to the throne. 

Toward the end of Sargon’s reign his 
great palace, which he had caused to be 
built to the north of Nineveh at the foot 
of the mountains, was finished and 
solemnly taken possession of. The royal 
residence was thus removed from Kalkhi. 
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But Sargon had been raised to the throne 
by the party which formerly had thcir 
headquarters in Ashur. Since, however, 
Ashur itself was not adapted from its 
position to be the seat of government, 
Sargon founded a new cajiital of his own, 
Dur-Sharrukin. the " castle of Sargon,” 
or Khorsabad, on the model of his legend- 
ary prototype, Sargon of Agade, whose 
name he, indeed, adopted on his acces- 
sion ; " Sargon the second ” he was callerl 
by his loyal scribes. The inscrijitioas 
and sculptures from the palace of Dur- 
Sharrukin — exca- 


Zagros in 702 ; there he chastised the 
Kashshu, a remnant of the old Kassites 
which had pi'eserved their independaiee 
and the lasubigalla. Then, in 701, he 
turned to Palestine. 

Two princes in iiarticular were the soul 
of the revolt there — Lull of Tyre and Heze- 
kiah of Judah. The former wa.s “king 
of the Sidonians.” He possessed Tyre 
and Sidon, with a territory which began 
.south of Beirut and e.xtended to Philislia ; 
in addition, the east of Cyprus belongecl 
(o iiiin, with the most important town. 


vated by Botta in 
the years 1842-1845 
— are the chief au- 
thorities for the his- 
toiy of his reign. 
Sargon’s death took 
place in the year 
705. We have no 
jjarticulars concern- 
ing it, though it 
appears from a refer- 
ence to it by Senna- 
cherib that he met 
with a violent end 
and “ was not buried 
inhis house,” that 
is to .say, no 
proper burial was 
accorded to him. 
This can only 
mean that he fell 
fighting with bar- 
barians, as Cyrus 
did. Such baiba- 
rians were almost 
exclusively to be 
found on the nor- 
thern frontier of 
his empire, among 
the Indo - Ger- 





Bricks from the gate of the palace enamelled with 
coloured representations of winged Assyrian deities. 
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DaCORATIONS OF SARGON'S PALACE 


nianic tribes, the a favourite decoration with the Assyrians, and practically the only 
Cimmerians and decoration used, by the Babylonians, were bricKs enamelled with 
ft bright colours, so lasting that they arc now still vivid and clear. 

may, therefore, have been in a war with 
one of these peoples that .Sargon met his 
death. The song in Isaiah, chapter xiv, 

4-21, referred in later times to the death 
of a Idng of Babylon, may have been origin- 
ally composed on Sargon’s unexpected 
death. The hopes therein expressed were, 
to some extent, realised, for Palestine and 
Phoenicia attempted a great rebellion. 

Sanherib, or Sennacherib, who reigned 
from 704 to 681 B.C., was first occupied in 


Kition. We hax'c 
already seen that the 
west cf the island 
was in the possession 
of “ lonians,” and 
joined Assyiia 
through enmity to 
the Phoenicians. 
Hopes had also been 
entertained of Mero- 
dacli - baladan, but 
he had been quickly 
driven out ; and pro- 
mises of support had 
also been received 
fiom Egypt. Heze- 
kiah was leader 
of the revolt here 
owing to the fact 
that the anti - 
Assyrian party in 
Ekron, a town of 
Phili'itia, depo.scd 
King Padi, who 
favoured Assyria , 
and gave him up 
to H c z e k i a h. 
Such was the 
stale of affairs 
which had arisen 
between 705 and 
702. 

When Senna- 
cherib set out in 


Babylonia and with an expedition to the 


the year 701 and marched along the coast 
cf PhcEnicia it again apix'arcd that 
each of the confederated states had 
counted on an anniliilation of the dreaded 
tyrant by the others : there was no 
combined resistance. The Phoenician 
.states, Arvad and Gebal, paid tribute ; the 
same thing was done by the southern states 
of Philistia, as well as by the neighbours of 
Judah — Ammon, Moab, and Edom. Luli 
surrendered Sidon and fled to Cyprus, 
where he died soon afterwards. The only 
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resistance was offered by Tyre, which the province of Kammanu, constituted by 
Sennacherib besieged in vaia, and by Sargon. Some attempts of “ lonians ” to 
Hezekiah. Sennachcrilr installed a new land in Cilicia arc also said to have been 
king. Ithobal. at Sidon, so that the repulsed. Xo further conquests of im- 
“ Sidonian ” kingdom was again broken portance were made there, and there was 
up into its two component parts. Then no exi)ansioii of territory by the forma- 
he marched southward to Judah, where tion of new provinces. Tyre had success- 
Hezekiah, trustir to the approaching fully stood a siege in 701 and maintained 
Egvpiian help, was persevering its independence. The reinforcements from 
in his resistance. He con- Egypt who marched to Hezekiah’s aid 
j cjuerccl Ekron, defeated the re- had been repulsed, it is true, but Senna- 

erusa em army, which consisted cherib had not ventured to chastise them, 

of troops of the " princes of Musri, or Egypt, He now undertook an expedition against 
and the king of Melukha,” and gi'adually Egypt. Jerusalem, too, feared his chas- 
took forty-six fortified places in Judah, tisement, but once more fortune was 
He then appeared hefor-e the capital and fav'ourabie. The Ass5n'ian army did 
closely in\-ested it. But the besieged not enter the country ; on the march 
held out, trusting to the disorders which thither it was destroyed, probably by a 
were exjiected to lireak out in Babylonia ; pestilence. Certainly the expedition was 
in the end. Sennacherib had to withdraw disastrous. Sennacherib had to return 
without ca]ituring Jerinalem itself. The . . to Nineveh with the loss of his 

independence of Judah was saved for the army. There he was carried 

lime being. Hezekiah, however, forfeited j off by the fate of so many 

the greater part of his territory, for the ®® Oriental kings : he was mm - 

conquered towns were divided among his dered during a rebellion headed by his 
neighbours, and he himself lost no time soas. 

in again offering his submi.ssion. The reign of Sennacherib had been 

.After the de'-truction of Babylon in 68q. nowhere successful. He had attem])ted 
Sennacheril) wu' aide to turn once more to to solve the Babylonian problem by 
thewe-.t. Some jietty wars had meanwhile force, and apparently had accomplishccl 
occurred in ('ap]iadocia. fir Khilakku. and his purpose; but even in Babjdonia he 



ASSYRIANS CARRYING A CONQUERED PEOPLE AWAY INTO CAPTIVITY 
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CAPTIVES OF THE ASSYRIAN HOSTS ON THE MARCH TO THE CAPITAL 
This is a coutinnatiou of the Assyrian bas-relief of which part is produced on the opposite pa^c, showinir a peoph 
carried away into captivity with their household goods and cattle. Probably it is a representation of the Jewish captivity 


received from Elam at least as many 
defeats as he inflicted. Thus, in the year 
()C)4 B.C., while his army was jflunclering in 
Elam, the Elamites laid waste Xorthern 
Babylonia, and took his son A.shui-nadin- 
shuni prisoner. In the west, if we com- 
pare him with Tiglalh-piloser and Siirgon, 
lie distinctly failed, since he was unable 
to take either Tjtc or Jerusalem. He 
did not win any provinces of importance 
either in the east toward Media, or in the 
west in Asia !Minor, where his jrrodoces.sors 
liad made their most valuable conquests. 
We notice especially the absence of any 
attemjjt to face the menacing danger in 
the north ; the Aryan tribes were 
spreading more and more widely in the 
regions of Urartu and tlic Mannai. 

Sennacherib’s failures exjtlain his end. 
He had come to the throne as the candi- 
date of the “ Assyrian ” military party. 

and when he lost his army 
he fell a victim to tlie oppo- 
sition, the ■' Babylonian ’’ 
party. There must , however, 
have been separate sections within the 
latter. Its real and natural leader was 
obviously Esarhaddon, who administered 
Babylon. But one of his brothers must have 
attempted to forestall him in Assyria ; and 
he was probably the leader of the rebellicn 
in which Sennacherib was murdered “ as 
he was worshipping in the temple of his 
god,” according to the Biblical account. 


Senn&cherib's 
Reign a 
Failure 


Esarhaddon turned against him and 
defeated the army of the insurgents in 
Jlelilcne. to whieli country it had re- 
treated. relying on the help of Aimcnia. 
the ileadly enemy of .■\s,syria. ICsarliaddon 
thu-s became king of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. 

We know that he pursued a homtj policy 
quite opposed to that of his father ; the 
_ most lasting work of his reign 

Esarhaddon rebuilding of liabylon. 

n Cmhsed policy W 

"** .such as they could not fail to 
be ; the civilisation of Babylonia and 
Me.sopotamia once more flourished, and tlic 
supremacy ovi'r Nearer .Asia was secured. 
It proved to lie a momentous change for 
A.ssyria. whicli wa.s the ruling j)uwer of the 
jx-riod. In other ro--'iX'cts Esarhaddon is 
one of tire figures in Assyrian h.istory 
which h.armonise most with modem con- 
cc]nioiis. ^\■e read less frequently of cruel 
punishments inflicted on reheis. Ami, 
above all, at his court a taste for literarj- 
activity mu.st have ))revailcd, which was 
certainly connected tvith his preference 
for Bab3'lon. Ashurbanipal boasU of the 
literary education which was given him. 
and to it we are indebted for the collection 
ol his celebrated library. 

Tlie AssjTian empire under Esarhaddon, 
as under Sennacherib and even later, 
obtained no considerable additions apart 
from the vahiele.ss conquest of Egypt. 
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SENNACHERIB. AN ASSYRIAN KING WHOSE REIGN WAS A FAILURE 
Sennacherib was put on the throne by the military party in Assyrian politics, but his wars were everywhere 
failures, and he was murdered in a rebellion of the pro-Babylonian party, headed by his own son, Esarhaddon. 
He is here shown in a bas-reiief, now in the British Museum, on his throne before the Jewish city of Lachisb. 

I*'s£irhad(U)ii’s ^val•s were, on the whole, upon the district of Babylon and Borsippa ; 

merely directed to the maintenance and and hosv they had been defeated and driven 

comirl'ete protection of the territory already off by Erba-Marduk, who, in return for his 

subjugated. There were attempts at re- services, was recognised as king of Baby- 

volt by the Chakheans in Babylonia during Ion. The Chaldieans appear to have been 

his reign, but matters stopped short at more successful than the Aramaeans, and 

revolts, and did not go so far as the setting to have established themselves firmly in 

u]i of a riv;d jirincc. In the " Country of the province of Babylon, and the adjoining 

the Sea ” a grandson of ilerodach-balaclan, territory of Borsippa. The restoration of 

Nabu-zcr-iiajiishti-ushteshir, made an at- Babylon necessitated the recovery of what 

tcm])t to seize Southern Babylonia and had been unlawfully appropriated, and 

advanced to Ur, but he was forced on the this could not be done without force. Their 

aiiproach of an Assyrian army to fly to “king,” Shamash-ibni, was deposed in 

Elam. There, however, contrary to the favour of Nabu-ushallim, a member of a 

old tradition, he found no asylum, and different family. In the negotiations which 

was murdered. His brother Naid-Marduk subsequently took place under Shamash- 

considered it, therefore, more prudent to shum-ukin as to the conditions of the 

lea\'c this }>lace of refuge and walk into tenure and the rights of some villages 

the very jaws of the lion ; he was par- situated in the district of Bit-Dakuri, the 

doned by Esarhaddon and installed £is latter came forward as superior lord. The 

ruler in the “ Country of the Sea.” district of Babylon and Borsippa was evi- 

The affairs in connection with Bit- dently retaken from the Chaldseans. 

Dakuri serve to illustrate the conditions Khumbakhaldash of Elam, as we have 
which the destruction of Babylon had already seen, had not received the fugitive 

produced, and to characterise the Chal- grandson of Merodach-baladan. Neverthe- 

da;ans generally. We have already de- less, in the year 674 he raided Northern 

scribed how on Sennacherib’s departure Babylonia as far as Sippar, which conse- 

certain Aramiean tribes had descended quently suffered great loss. Esarhaddon 
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was no better able than Sargon or Senna- 
cherib to seek out this dangerous enemy 
in his own inaccessible country. He was 
content to secure the loyalty of the tribe 
of the Gambuli, settled on the Elamite 
frontier near the mouth of the Tigris, and 
to entrust their chief, in his fortress of 
Shapi-Bel, which was strengthened for the 
purpose, with the protection of the fron- 
tiers ; a policy adopted at all times by 
Oriental states. Esarhaddon established 
friendly relations with Urtaki, the brother 
and successor of Khumbakhaldash. Urtaki 
sent back the images which had been 
carried off from Sippar in the preceding 
year, even obtaining assistance from 


still bore the name of Sidon — and became 
the seat of an Assyrian governor. Sidon 
then remained a province, and did not 
again have kings of its own until the Persian 
era ; the town of Esarhaddon became the 
nucleus of the later Sidon. Sanduand of 
Kundi — perhaps Kyinda, the old name of 
the fortress of the later Anchiale — and Sizu, 
a Cilician prince, had been allied with 
Abd-milkot. After a three years’ resistance 
his castles fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians, and Sanduarri’s head was 
brought to Nineveh almost at the same 
time as that of Abd-milkot. 

Tyre offered a more obstinate resistance. 
The “ island ” of Sidon must have been 



NORTH-EASTERN FACADE AND GRAND ENTRANCE TO SENNACHERIB'S PALACE 
It was the ambition of every Assyrian monarch to baOd himself a new palace, exccedinjg: in irrandeur and 
splendour those of his predecessors. The above is a restoration, by Sir A. H. Layard, of Sennacherib's great palace. 


Esarhaddon on the occasion of a famine 
in Elam, and this worked for peace. 

In the west, Tyre, after 701, persevered 
in its resistance, and after (194 or so found 
a supporter in Egypt under the Ethiopian 
king, Tirhakah, who was eager for victory. 
Sidon also, which had been severed from 
Tyre by Sennacherib, now revolted in 678 
under the new king, Abd-milkot, or Abdi- 
milkutti, the successor of Ithobal. It was 
captured, and the old town, which, like 
Tyre and Arvad, lay on an island, together 
with the national objects of worship, was 
destroyed. A new town was built on the 
mainland, .which received the name of 
Kar-Ashur-akhu-iddina, “ the Ca.stle of 
Esarhaddon ” — in reality, of course, it 


.situated close to the mainland. The island 
of Tjtc wa.s more difficult to capture, and 
was taken for the first time by Alexander 
by means of his famous mole, which then 
connected Tyre permanently with the 
mainland, ^^’hcn Esarhaddon marched 
against Egypt, he was compelled to at- 
tempt the capture of Tyre, and besieged 
it by land, occuiiying Ushu, which is 
situated there, and cutting off the inhabi- 
tants of the island from all access to the 
land by mcan-s of conn ter- walls. But the 
island, which was supplied with provisions 
from the sea, held out until the news came 
from Egypt of the e.xpulsion of Tirhakahj 
in 670. KingBa'aJ then considered further 
resistance useless, and offered to pay 
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tribute. His submission was accepted 
under the usual condition that he retained 
only what he actually then possessed — 
that is, he kept nothing but the island city 
of Tyre itself, while an Assyrian province 
was constructed out of the territory held 
by the A>syiiariS on the mainland. 

In this year.O/O d.c., the stele ofSenjirli 
was set up. which shows us Tirhakah and 
Ba’al as subject king-- belore Esarhaddon, 
rite representation on it was Jini.shed. and 
the inscription was about to be engraved 
wiicn Tirhakah suddenly returned to 
Egypt, and Ba’al, who indeed had hardly 
anytliing left to lose, once more revolted. 
The end oi the inscription, in 
which it had been intended 
10 give an account of Ba’al’s 
submission, was therefore in- 
tentionally omitted. Wlien 
Tirhakah had been driven out 
for the second time, in 668, 
and Tyre had been besieged ’ 
lor five years in all, from 673 
to ()()<S— the Assyrian blockad- K .“’a']-; 

ing lines had juacTically re- K '.'1 'l-i 
inained el'feelivo throughout K, j ■, ! 
the jieriod — then Ba'al once . 

more suhmitted. Tyre, this ■ ■- TT~p 
time also uneunquered, re- K •j'' j- 
lained its iiule|iendencc, but ■' 
its authority was restricted to I. T 
the small island. Its te-ritory ■' 
on the mainland was not given ‘ K . 
hack, hut remained under 
-Vssyriaii go\-cniinciit. 1 ' §' ^3 

The jidlssession ot all the 
tiading towns on the, Syrian 
eoast, e>j)ecially Gaza, the 
terminus .jf the caravan route. ! 
as well as of Edom, Ihronijh «**s*®^** 
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conquered by Mukallu, probably the chief 
of a Tabal or similar tribe, and that the 
latter, in alliance with Ishkallu of Tabal, 
had become dangerous to the Assyrian 
claims. We learn of this fact from questions 
upon the subject asked of the oracle in the 
temple of Shamash, the sun-god. We may 
conclude that the Assyrian possessions in 
the direction of Asia Alinor had grown less. 

These same tablets of oracles afford 
us the best account of the great Aryan 
movement in the north, in Armenia. 
The gor’ernors of the frontier provinces 
no longer, as under Sennacherib, 

report the reverses which Urartu has 
sustained from the Cim- 
merians ; they now anxiously 
inquire of the sun-god whether 
threatening enemies, the 
^ Cimmerians, .Saparda, Ash- 
kuza, or the Medcs, who w'ere 
■Jk ^ already devastating adjoining 
' districts, would spare the 

Assyrian jtrovinces ; they ask 
if the Assyrian troops will 
^ succeed in relieving be- 
^ loaguered towns or in re- 
covering those already taken. 
I'i Tii^t is quite a different story 
f from Sargon’s announcements 
p.Tti-r ’i vinlorii.'s. And when Esar- 

B haddon tells of victories over 
Cimmerians and Ashkuza, he 
cannot I'eport any' results 
gained by them. We may, 
tlierefore, conclude that such 
victories at the be.'^t were won 
only over I'oving bands, if 
they did not actually consist 
in a retreat. On the whole, 
is evident that Assyria’s 


which the route ran, brought ti«?*ufous^ute°o*r SenjirU,' "=1^ waning. Negolia- 

Assyria iiud corilact witli showing: the kings of Egypt and tions wei'c now begun with 
Arabian tribes who were en- E^arhadUon. barbarians on a basis of 


gaged in the overland trade. Sennacherib 
had tried to subjugate the Arabians of the 
plains, and had undertaken an expedition 
by wliieli he overthrew Die “ kingdom ” 
oi Aribi w'hich existed there, took the 
caj)ital, and brought tlie queen, together 
with the gods, to Assyria. Esarhaddon now 
sent these hack on receiving assurances 
of obedience. On the borders of Cilicia 
and Cappadocia there were constant 
disturbances. Esarhaddon tells us of an 
inroad into the district of the Dua in the 
Taurus adjoining Tabal. The Assyrian 
lii.storical inscriptions tell us nothing ol 
the fact that Melid, or Malatia, had been 
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equality. Esarhaddon looked round for 
allies against the threatening Cimmerians, 
and found them in their neighbours on the 
east, the Ashkuza, whose king, Bartatua, 
actually received a daughter of the king 
to wife. We shall again meet these 
Ashkuza as allies of Assyria in its last 
days. 

The expedition to Media, where, after 
the disappearance of the Namri and 
Parsua, the Aryan element became 
increasingly prominent, are of no 
real importance. It was certainly an 
easy task for a disciplined Assyrian army 
to subjugate isolated tribes and bring 
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liooty and laisoncirs fiomc with them. 
But tl)e expeditions as far as the “ Salt 
Desert ” to the south-east of the Casjnan 
Sea and up to the Demavend had no 
lasting results; new tribes immediatelv 
pressed forward, and where one wave of 
this flood of nations e.xhaustcd itself, 
others kept rolling on. Here the destiny 
of the old Oriental civilisation, in .spite of 
the victories claimed in the inscriiUioiis, 
was inevitably fulhlling itself. Still, no 
blame can be attached to the A.ssyrian 
’king if he did not recognise the full extent 
ot the danger and tried to derive new 
revenues Irom the conciiicst of other lands. 

Esarhaddon can re- 
cord one success which 
had not yet fallen to 
any A.s.syrian king : he 
conquered Egypt. In 
so doing he certainly 
took into consideration 
the necessity of con- 
quest for Assyria, to 

r o V i d c cmplo5’mcnt 
and booty for the mer- 
cenary army on whose 
spears the existence of 
the empire depended. 

He was further influ- 
enced by considerations 
of state policy. 

Egypt was as much 
dependent on Palestine 
as the countries lying 
on the Euphrates. If 
these hitter required the 
ports on the Mediter- 
ranean, Palestine was 
for Egyjit the nearest 
and most promising 
country, if it ever 
wished to expand. As 
long, therefore, as we 
can trace back the 
history of these countries, Egypt is either 
in possession of Palestine, o'- is trying to 
win it back. It interfered, therefore, in 
all revolts against Assyria, but usually 
failed to render the promised help. “ The 
broken reed which pierces the hand of • 
him who leans on it ” was the phrase 
already coined by Isaiah for the false 
Egyptian promises ot assistance. The 
continual unrest in Palestine made it 
prudent to prevent the disturber of the 
peace from doing further damage ; Sen- 
nacherib had already tried to do this on 
his last expedition when he lost his army. 

'.I ' ' ' 


Esarhaddon renewed the attempt : all 
the more because Egypt had .igain become 
united under the Ethiopian Tirhakah. 
against whom Sennacherib’.'-' expedition 
was directed, and who was a bolder spirit 
than the last Pharaohs. M’e have seen 
that he was im]5licated in the revolt of 
Tyre, which broke out in 673. The Baby- 
lonian chronicle records in this same year 
a defeat of the Assyrians in Egypt ; the 
first attempt to attack Tirhakah in his 
own country had miscarried. In 671, 
howener. .a new army advanced against 
Egyjit, and Tirkakah could not withstand 
it. The Assyrians advanced irresistibly 
from Iskhupri, where 
the first battle took 
place, as far as Memphis 
in fifteen days. Tirha- 
kah fi\’e times offered 
resistance, and was him- 
self wounded in battle ; 
he then fled to Thebes, 
ilemphis was taken in 
the advance “ in a half 
day.” The family of 

Tirhakah and rich trea- 
sures fell there into the 
hands of the Assyrians; 
fifty-five statues of kings 
were brought to Nineveh, 
Tirhakah seems to have 
been unable to remain 
in Thebes. His army 
was scattered, and as a 
foreigner he found no 

.support in Egypt. He 
thus fled back to ‘‘Kush ” 
— that is, Nubia— and 
evacuated Thebes. 

The Assyrian king 
placed twenty-two 
“ kings,” or governors, 
over the separate dis- 
tricts of EgyjJt, who are 
all enumerated for us by his son Ashur- 
baHi])al. But each of them received an 
Assyrian official as overseer, with a large 
body ol Assyrian officials at his side. 
The most southern district named is 

Thebes. This fact shows within what 
narrow limits the Assyrian sovereignty 
was recognised. Esarhaddon therefore 
uses extravagant language when he styles 
himself after this success. '* I^ing of 
the kings of Musur. or Lower Egypt, 
Paturisi, or Ujipcr Egypt, and Kush.” 

Even tile Senjirli stele, which, like a 
memorial carved at the mouth of the Nahr 
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Son of Esarhaddon, whom he rebelled against, 
assuming the crown before bis father’s death. 
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cl-Kelb, near Beirut, glorifies this victory', 
expresses rather the wish than the accom- 
plished fact when it rcjtresents Tirhakah 
as a prisoner, a ring through his lips, im- 
ploring mercy on his knees before Esar- 
haddon. This supremacy la.sted only a 
few months, wdien Tirhakah came once 
more upon the .scene. The Ethiopian 
was in fact no Egyptian ; and 
we see that he had “ fled ” only 
in order to bring up a new 
army. Meanwhile Esarhaddon 
was again in Assyria, where he had to cope 
with a rebellion, at the bottom of which 
was his son A.^hurbanipal : Tirhakah 
had naturally been privy to this. Then 
an " ex]rre.ss messenger ” came to Nine- 
veh and announced that Tirhakah had 
occuiiied the whole country once more, and 
was again nilitig as king in Memphis, 
liaying driven out or crushed the As.syrians 
who were in the land. The F.gyjttians 
must have looked on at this “ restoration 
of .settled order ” with the calmnass with 
whieh this jicople, accustomed for thou- 
sands of \-ears to opi)ression, have ac- 
quiesced in their numerous nia.sters before 
and since. 

After the internal affairs in A.s.syria had 
been arranged, and Ashurhanipal and his 
brother Sliaina.sh-.shum-ukin had been 
crowmed in <)6S. the army was once more 
available for Egyjit. Esarhaddon hiimsclf 
started iliiflier ; he had become .super- 
fluous at home, and was certainly sufli- 
cienlly ac luainted with the nature of an 
Oriental ilinme to .sec that there was little 
left for him hut to die. He. actually died 
on the march in The camjiaign w'as 

therefore brought to an end in the reign 
of Asliurbani])al. a.s he hirn.self records. 

The causes which hatl led to the corona- 
tion of Ashurl)ani])al have already been 
mentioned in their jilacc. When Esar- 
haddon wished to put the coping-stone to 
his wan k, and to have himself or Shamash- 
slumi-iikin. his .son by a Babylonian 
, . woman, proclaimed king in the 

^ity of Babylon, the 
time had come for the A,ssyrian 
])any to take action. In 
b6q B.C.. so the Babylonian chronicle 
annonnees, " the l<ing*[)ut to death many 
nobles in A-syria : ” yet Ashurbanipal 
rejTOrfs that wdien hi; was jn'oelaimed 
successor to the throne and co-regent at 
the beginning of 6b8 he had " interceded " 
for them. Esarhaddon had clearly in- 
tended that Shamash-shum-ukin should 
i68i 


be at once crow-riecl king of Babylon, in 
order that the power might be secured to 
him on his own death. This scheme was 
now' frustrated. With Ashurbanipal the 
Assyrian military and aristocratic party 
gained the day over the Babylonian priests 
and citizens. Under Ashurbanipal’s long 
reign, from 668 to 626 B.C., the A.ssyrian 
military system, with its army of merce- 
naries, a strange medley from the lands of 
every ruler, achieved its final triumphs. 

The success of the Egyptian campaign, 
in the course of which Esarhaddon died, 
w'as ra]>id and complete. The army wdtli 
which Tirhakah attempted to defend 
Lower Egypt was defeated near Karbaniti, 
the Egyptian city of Oarbana ; he' 
abandoned Memphis to its fate and with- 
drew to Thebes. In “ one month and 
ten days " the Assyrian army advanced 
thither. Tirhakah, who could not rej^ose 
any confidence in the population of the 
capital, preferred to evacuate this towm, 
and entrenched hiimself higher up stream 
on both banks of the Nile, obviously in 
order to bar the passage of the river plain. 
The Assyrian army did not advance 
_ beyond Thebes, and Ashurbani- 

pal, like his father, could im- 
of Egypt kings only in the district.s 

^ up to this point. In the same 
year, or soon afterwards, Tirhakah died 
while holding his entrenchments. His 
succes.sor in Xajjata was Tanut-Ammon, 
his sister’s son. who at once assumed 
the aggressive. The Assyrian army must 
have already left Thebes, and the nephew 
of Tirhakah had no difficulty in seizing the 
rest of Egypt. The A.s.syrian garrison in 
Memphis alone offered resistance. Tanut- 
Ammon invested it and took up a strong 
position at On, or Heliopolis, to the north 
of it. Once more an express messenger 
reached Nineveh with the tidings, and the 
Assyrian army started by forced marches 
to the relief of the besieged. Tanut-Am- 
mon {hereupon abandoned the siege and 
evacuated the country as far as Thebes, 
w'herc he tried to hold his own. But the 
town W'as caiHured in 667 or 666, and the 
Ethiojiians were forced to abandon Egypt. 
Ashurbanipal was able once more to install 
his provincial princes. But this state of 
affairs did not last long. The Assyrian 
supremacy naturally enabled the Egyptian 
princc.s to get rid of the Kushites. When 
that object was attained, they had only to 
devise a way of ridding themselves of their 
not l^s troublesome ally. Within two yeans 
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Fsammetichus, son of Necho, to whom 
Ashurbanipal had given the districts of 
Memphis and Sais, declared himself inde- 
pendent. The Assyrian army was occu- 
pied elsewhere, and thus Egyptian diplo- 
macy proved successful in its plan. It had 
driven the Kushites out of the country 
with the help of Assyria, and now .seized 
the right moment for robbing their helper 
of his reward. Ashurbanipal complained 
of similarly base ingratitude from Gyges 
of Lydia. The Cimmerians, at the very 
time of his acce.ssion, had made aggre.ssive 
movements towards Lydia, and had crossed 
the Halys. Since A.ssyria had aided the 
Ashkuza against the Cimmerians, Gyges 
asked help from Ashurbanipal. whose Cili- 


according to Ashurbanipal’s account, in 
answer to his fervent prayer : Gyges failed 
to ward off a fresh attack of the Cimmerians. 
He fell in battle, and Lydia was overrun 
by barbarians. Gyges’ son. whose name 
is not mentioned by Ashurbanijial, but 
whom Herodotus calls Ardys. offered his 
submission. But Ashurbanipal still re- 
frained from sending any effective aid ; 
the Lydians were forced to hel]) them- 
■selves. The attack of the Cimmerians 
did not break up until it reached Cilicia, 
on the Assyrian frontier, although 
its defeat hardly seems to have been due 
to any efforts on the ]iart of Assyria. 
This all took place in bOS n.c. and the 
succeeding years. 



ASHURBANIPAL DEFEATS TEUMMAN, KING OF ELAM M 


About ()0() iLC., the Elamites descended on Babylonia. This resulted in a succession of wars between the Assyrian 
and Elamite kings, which finally led to the capture of Susa, the capital, and the annihilation of Elam, thus 
destroying a “ buffer state" which could guard Assyria from the advancing Aryan tribes of barbarians. 


cian and Cappadocian po.ssessions, as they 
adjoined Lydian territory, were equally 
threatened. A.shurbanipal helped him, in- 
deed, by offering prayers to Ashur, which 
proved .so effective that in the end Gyges 
conquered the dreaded enemy. He .sent 
two chiefs from among the jrrisoners in 
chains to Nineveh, where the strangc- 
looking barbarians, “ whose language was 
understood by no interpreter.” cau.sed great 
astonishment. The thankless Lydian 
thought that by doing this he had shown 
sufficient gratitude. He sent no more 
embassies or “ presents,” and actually 
supported the revolt of Fsammetichus, not 
by prayers, but by auxiliaries. This out- 
rageous conduct soon met with punishment, 


III 668 also, after Tirhakah had evac- 
uated Thebes for the second time, Ba’al 
of Tyre finally submitted. He was com- 
pelled to be content with retaining only 
his island city. The king of Arvad, 
lakinlu, who had certainly reposed hopes 
in Tirhakah, now jiaid trilmte again and 
.sent his sons as hostages and jiagcs to 
the Assyrian court. Another exjredition 
against the rebellious Mannai on Lake 
Urumiya, in which district the Ashkuza, 
allies to Assyria, were expanding their 
power, falls within the first years of 
Ashurbanipal’s reign. It is not difficult 
to imagine the reasons which induced 
King AklLsheri to suspend payment of 
tribute. With the Ashkuza in the country, 
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who were still allied with the suzerain, 
the revenues would be in a sorry condition. 
But when the Assyrian army advanccdj 
Akhsheri fell a victim to a rebellion, and 
his son Ualli submitted to the Assyrians. 

About the same time there were ex- 
peditions against some Jledian chiefs. 

.Ashurbanipal did not advance in 
with" direction so far as Esarliaddon 
Elam Sar^on ; tliis region had already 
™ been llcjoded by the great stream 
of nations. 

W'ar with Ehun broke out afrc.-,li in (>f«) 
u.c. or ^omewhat later ; and once more 
llu; Iflamiles were the aggre.ssors. For 
itie last few vears. since Esarhadclon’s 
lime, there hari been (icace with llrtaki. 
Now. luning made an agreement with 
I he chieJs oi Babylonian tribes. e.sjx;cially 
liiose ol the (lambuli. he trieil to cstab- 
Ij-h binisell liiuily in Babylonia, and for 
this purpose despatched an army thither. 
Ashurbanipal floes not ujipear to have had 
his army ri'ady : it was only when the 
Elamites appeared before Babylon itself 
that ho interiiosed and drove them back 
o\er the Irontier. He did not venture 
Itirtlier. .Assyria thus, after the one 
attack led by Seiitiacherib, which was 
accompanied by such disastrous con- 
seijueiue-, always remtiined on the dc- 
lensive against Elam. Urtaki died soon 
alter. The conijilications following on 
the change of kings led to war with 
Temnman. wliti iidvanced on Northern 
Babylonia, but was lorccd to return after 
reaching Uur-ilu. An Astyii.m army now 
inarched lor the first time' through the 
jiasses of the Zagros to Elam and uj) to 
the walls ol Susa it.self. The succc.sses of 
Ktirigalzu and Nebnichadnezzar I. were 
thus repeated. This war concluclns the 
operations thiring the first halt of Ashur- 
banipal’s reign. 

All the sueeeeding wars of Ashurbanipal 
are coiinecled with the great rebellion of 
Shamash-shnm-nkin, which broke out 

Rebellion t, ^he Assy- 

^ nan army asserted its superiority 

Brother suppression of it ; but 

the sympathy which Shamash- 
.shiim-ukin had found everywhere, the 
hopes which had been raised by his 
efffirts in every jiart of the realm, showed 
at the same time that the cmiiire was held 
together tmly by force, and that it would 
infallibly lall to pieces if the help of its 
army of mercenaries shtnild be withdrawn. 
Ashurbanipal did not, indeed, treat Baby- 
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Ion as Sennacherib did, but, as a represen- 
tative of the " Assyrian ” policy, he 
acted like Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser. 
This is shown very clearly from the fact 
that lie himself, precisely as they did, 
assumed the crown of Babylon, ancl 
reigned tliere under the name of Kanda- 
lanu from 647 to 626 B.c. 

Once more Babylon had received from 
Elam the strongest sujrport during the 
reixdlion. The re.su]t of this was a suc- 
cc.'ision of wars, which finally led to the 
capture of Susa and the complete annihi- 
lation of Elam. Assyria, however, which 
made no effort to retain the conquered 
territorj', gained only one result ; slic 
placed the neighbouring country at the 
mercy of the advancing Aryan tribes. 
Jll-St' as in Urartu, so here she had 
destroyed the “ buffer state ” which could 
guard her from this enemy. Tho ])rogress 
of the annihilation itself, during which 
we .sec that Elam suffered from continual 
disturbances, will be better treated in the 
history of Elam. In Babylonia itself, as 
„ was naturally to be expected, 

. the different tribes had been 
compee} equally won over by Shamash- 

Puqudu, as well as some Chaldiean states, 
were chastised for it. The overthrow of 
Merodach - balaclan’s grandson in the 
*■ Country of the Sea ” was connected 
with this campaign, and contributed its 
share to the comiilications with Elam. 

In Phrenicia, at this time, U.shu, the 
town on the mainland facing Tyre, and 
Akko were punished. The " province of 
Tyre ” had, therefore, attempted a re- 
bellion ; this seems to have been the 
only practical result which the appeal of 
Shamash-shum-ukin effected in the west. 

The king of Urartu, Sarduri III., now 
voluntarily courted the suzerainty of 
Ass3'ria, and in 644 b.c. sent an embassy 
to Ashurharlipal ; the invasions of the 
Aryan tribes forced him to take this step. 
This is the last event which Ashurbanipal 
himself records of his reign. 

We have no records for the last years of 
Ashurbanipal’s reign : this is a rathei 
long gap, ten or fifteen years, perhaps. 
We may assume generally from his 
victories that he upheld the prestige of 
Assyria. The fact that he remained king 
of Babylon up to his death is also in 
favour of this assumption. The rapid 
downfall which followed shows how this 
prestige was due to one man and his army. 

' ♦ 




THE LAST KING OF ASSYRIA DIES IN HIS PALACE 


When Nineveh fell, in C07 B«C., its last king*, Sin-shar-ishkun, set fire to his palace and perished in the flames. 
Legend also records this fate for Sardanapalus, the famous Ashurbanipal, and the celebrated picture by the French 
' ' ’ ’ ' ' m which the above illustration is reproduced, is known as **The Death of Sardanapalus,’ 


artist, L. Chalon, from ^ 
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Asliurl'ianipal’s renown in the modem 
world rests rather ni)on his palronape of 
literature than upon his victories, which, 
however, made his name, under the form 
" Sardanapalus,” relebrated even in clas- 
.sical legend. He lounded in his palace at 
Nineveh a library of cuneiform tablets, 
which contained copies ef all the Babylonian 
- , , literary productions and old 

ar anapa ua, which his emis- 


Patron of 
Literature 


saries were 'able to discover 
during :i ))rolonged search 
through the ancient cities and temples of 
the land. We owe to th > remains of this 
great library, which have now been 
recovered and are preserved in the British 
Museum, almost all our knowledge of Baby-. 
Ionian literature and of many valuable 
documents, of which the originals are lost. 
Ashurbanipal’s victories do not stand alone 
in Assyria, but he is unique among Assyrian 
kings in th;it he found jileasure in obtain- 
ing copies of the ancient records and in 
reading (hem himself. Without the wealth 
ol tablets which have come down to us 
from his loyal library at Nineveh we 
should have no concejition of the high 
level of literary achievement to which 
the Babylonians and Assjaians attained. 

Assyria had at least two kings after 
A-shurbanipal, A.shui-i il-ilani and Sin-.shar- 
ishkun. Little is known of their reigns. 
Babylon was lost upon the death of Ashur- 
lianipal, but not the whole of Baby- 
lonia, of which some parts were kept 
until the I'nd. We are not informed 
how long either of them reigned, nor 
are we certain that the throne was not 
occupied by olher rulers in addition 
to them. 

We liave at |)re.sent only some slight 
acconnts of the end of the Assyrian 
emihre. The Chal:l;ean Xahopolassar could 
no longei support himself on Elam, as his 
Chaklean predecessors on the throne of 
Babylon had done, for Elam existed no 
longei. But he found instead a more 
pow’crfnl ally in the successor to 
, Elam, the ^ledes. Assyria, on her 
mgs o since the time ot 


Assyria 


Esarhaddon, been allied with 
the Ashkuza, who, as neighbours of the 
Medcs, were their natural foes. In 609 we 
find Nabopolassar in possession of Meso- 
potamia. He boasts of his victory over 
Shubari. using the ancient designation of 
Mesojiotamia. The power of Assyria must 
thus have been already broken, for soon 
afti'i'wards we find the Mede Cyaxares in 
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front of Nineveh. An auxiliary army of 
the .\shku/a. under Madyas, son (>f the 
Barlatua who had married Esarhaddon's 
daughter, advanced, but w.as defeated by 
Cyaxares. This sealed the fate of Nineveh, 
which fell about the year boy. The last 
king, Sin-shai'-ishkun, is said to have set 
fire to his palace, and to have perished in 
the flames — the fate which legend records 
ot Sardanapalii.s. The Median bands at- 
tended to the business of plundering and 
laying waste far more thoroughly than their 
ally liked ; for not only Nineveh, but all 
(he towns of Assyria, and even .those of 
Babylonia which had remained loyal to 
Assyria, were ruthlessly sacked. Nineveh 
never again rose from her ruins ; a fortu- 
nate circumstance for us, for, buried 
beneath the soil, the remains have been 
|>reserved for us which otherwise might 
liave served as building mateiials for a 
later age. 

Nabopolassar looked with very little 
satisfaction upon the conduct of his allies, 
for they were, after all, devastating his 
own lands. But it is noteworthy that the 
barbarians seem really to have kept 
. their agreement ; they evacu- 

ssyrm conquered country, 

isappeftrs observed the treaty by 

which the Tigris was to be the 
boundary of their respective provinces. A 
new condition of things was thus created. 
Media pos.ses.sed all the countiy to the 
north of the river district of Elam as far 
as A.sia Minor, Babylon kept Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia — Assyria would have re- 
mained Median — Syria, and Palestine, 
about 605 B.c, 

Thus the " Assyrian Empire ” disap- 
peared from hi.story. We have already 
.suggested more than once why it was 
impossible for any attempts at revolt to 
be made. The “ empire ” was supported 
merely by an army of mercenaries and a 
host of officials. It was long since there 
had been an A.s.syrian people in the true 
scase of the term. In the provinces it 
was a matter of indifference whether the 
governor extorted money in the name of 
the king of Ashur or the king of Babylon. 
The only feeling excited was the wish for a 
new master, fostered by the vain hope of 
an amelioration of their lot. The pro- 
vinces — Syria and Palestine — had long 
been incapable of action. Only in some 
isolated places, such as Judah, was any 
resistance offered, and this natuially could 
not withstand a large army. 




THE FALL OF NINEVEH : THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE FROM HISTORY 
Nineveh fell, never to rise again, in liuT B.C., on the attack of the Median hordes under Cyaxares, who sacked ruthlessly not only Nineveh, but all the towns of Assyria. 





SPECIMENS OF THE APPLIED ART OF ASSYRIA 

prising antiquity of s'o.ne of the designs in moderuse""‘Th%1em "tU' 
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ASSYRIAN - CHARACTERISTICS 

RETROSPECT OF ASSYRO-MESOPOTAAIAN CULTURE 


■^HE region farther the rivers — 
namely, .Mesopotamia and Assyria — • 
lias a distinctly different character Ironi 
Babylonia with its hot climate. The vicinity 
of the mountains temjiers the heat of the 
great plains ; and a more ample rainfall, 
_.. with some .snow in winter, 
^^imac climatic conditions 

^ . similar to those of the warmer 

countries of Europe. The two 
great rivers are here far ajiart, and flow 
mostly between rocky banks, so that any 
idea of the construction of canals on the 
scale of the Babylonian system is out of 
the question. Smaller streams, especially 
the Khabur and Belikh in Jlcsopotamia. 
intersect the plains and produce wide 
stretches of corn-land ; between them lie 
vast ste))pcs which have at all times fur- 
nished the nomads with a welcome home, 
whence they pressed on toward the culti- 
vated land studded with flourishing towns. 

Until some considerable d scoveries going 
bark to the pre-Assyrian epoch are 
made on Mesopotamian soil, we must 
abandon any attempt to settle the peculiar 
character of Me.sopotamian civili.saticn in 
its variations from the Babylonian. The 
nece.ssary inform ition cannot be e.xtr.icled 
from the existing records. All t hat we can 
ascertain with certainty is the nature and 
condition of Assyrian rule. 

The country on the left bank of the 
Euphrates above the Lower Zab did not 
develop an independent civilisation ; it 
is in every respect an extension of the 
sphere of Babylonian civilisation. The 
sovereignty which it exercised towards the 
end of the period when that 
civilisation held a prejmndcr- 

_ . , . ating influence in Western 

Babylonian . . , i..- i i 

Asia was purely political and 

won by force. Our first duty is to 

ascertain the nature of that sovereignty. 

We must assume that A.ssyria at the 
time of her first expansion in the four- 
teenth and thirteenth centuries n.c. still 
possessed an active and vigorous popula- 
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tion ; this condition jjresuppo.ses a 
numerous jicasant class. W'e do not 
know how that class came into being, but 
that it had long been in existence is 
jirobable since she was able to send out 
colonics, and this can best be done when 
a thriving and niulti]ilying peasantry 
exists. On the other hand, there are 
indications that the conditions attending 
the ownership of the soil were no longer 
.satisfactory, that “ over-pojmlation ” was 
a growing evil; or, more correctly ex])rcs.sed, 
the distribution of the .soil no longer con- 
formed to the conditions nece.ssary for a 
peaceful and progressive development of 
the agricultural classes. 

The later .Assyria of Ashuriiasirpal and 
Shalmaneser II. had a fpiite clifferent 
po])ulalion, influenced in some dcgi'ee by 
the Aramiean immigration. It is tiue 
that Aslnirnasirpal was still able to lead 
cjlciiies into the reconquered or newly 
_ .. acquired lands. But we may 

Extinction 

Peo Y/*^**" colonists ivere drawn from siir- 
* ])lus mas.ses of the people ; they 
were really parts of a pojmlation which 
had bcc.omc indigent through faulty 
cc momic ])olic.y. M’e have seen that it is 
only once recorded, a:id then under special 
circumstances, that Shalmaneser II. had 
“ summoned the country to arms. ’ The 
wars of aggrandisement were waged by 
A.ssyria witli a standing army — that is. 
with mercenaries. This jmints to a com- 
])lete change of the basis of A.ssyrian 
power. Henceforth there is no Assyrian 
nation which exiiands by conquest, but 
only an armed iiredatory state, which, 
by the use of troops recruited from every 
country, crushes the nations, and wrings 
from them the means for keeping them 
dependent. The A.ssyrian jieoiile. so far 
as one existed at all, sank into insignifi- 
cance before the jiriesthood, which had 
obtained the supremacy on the one side, 
and before the monarchy, with its feudal 
adherents, on the other. W'c saw in the 
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jjulicy of Tigiath-pileser IV. an attempt 
to put the state once more upon a broader 
basis ; but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and the powerful reaction under Sargon 
restored the character of Assyria and 
sealed her fate. 

The ])Ower of Assyria lay then in its 
army. This was an ai'iny of mercenaries, 
. . , composed of heterogeneous 
Arm of elements, which the king was 

rmy o ^ oliliged to support and to pro- 
Mercenaries . , ^ t 

\’ide with |iay. The mainten- 
ance of the army furnished ■ a motive 
for incessant e.xpeditions of conquest and 
jrlundcr. .Such an army clamoured for 
employment and booty, and experience 
showed that in the East there were no 
means to sujiport it unless they were 
wrung from conquered lands. The 
country was mostly in the po.ssession of 
the temple-lords and feudal owners ; even 
the larger towns enjoy^ed freedom from 
taxation, and the insignificant and 
oppressed peasant class was naturally 
unable to furnish the required supplies. 
Thus a iieipetiial incentive to new military 
expeditions was given by the very basis 
of the, constitution. This in itself would 
have forced Assyria forward on the path 
of conquest, even if richer or weaker 
neighbours had offered no tempting prey. 

Ashurnasirjial’s reign and the beginning 
of the age of Shalmaneser II. saw the 
overthrow of the newly formed Aramaean 
state of Me.so])otamia. This ancient 
sphere of civilisation was thus mainly 
brought under .A.ssyriaii government, and 
became an essential part of the empire. 
The .Aramiean population, so far as it 
consisted of the jrriesthood and feudal 
lords, was put on an equality with the 
Assyrian. Assyria, therefore, in the 
widest sense, comjn-ised the countries 
extending u]) to the Eujihrate.s as its 
western boundary. The perfecting of the 
system of govi'i nmcnt was the chief work 
ol the second iieriod of Assyrian history. 

Constitution 7^'? , ’'‘''"7^. obtained 

of the lasLecl until the overthrow of 
Empire om])ire and the destruction 

of its constitution. 

The advance beyond the Euphrates 
marked a new stage of development, 
which had already begun under Shal- 
maneser II. and his successors, but did 
not lead to permanent results until the 
rise of the new Assyrian empire after 
Tiglath-pilcser IV. Under this latter 
king, the greater number of the countries 
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west of the Euphrates for the first lime 
lost their own government and were 
constituted Assyrian provinces. But no 
definite successes were attained here ; 
for fhe new provinces consisted of states 
which, in spite of everything they oW'ed 
to the common mother civilisation, jios- 
.se.s.sed a peculiar population and culture 
of their own. They were thus never 
as.similated by Assyria. Here also the other 
sphere of civilisation, that of Asia Minor, 
exercised its influence and raised a wall of 
partition, xvhich, in spite of arbitrary 
political arrangements, was never entirely 
thrown down, between the civilisations 
on the right and left banks of the 
Euphrates. 

The policy of the A.ssyrians toward 
subject states was that w'hich similar 
powers — the most recent example in the 
world’s history is the Turki.sh Empire — 
have alway-'s adojited. The ceaseless un- 
rest caused in the civilised country by 
nomads eager for booty and land made it 
necessary to reduce them to some form of 
subjection in order to be jn'otected from 
their inroads. The first stage of this sub- 
. . , mission was the duty of paying 

Torki^ * tribute, sine: a complete sub- 
Policy jugation and the institution 
of a local government were 
impossible with such tribes. A similar 
policy would then be adojited toward 
neighbouring civilised states. The king 
is called upon to pay tribute ; if he 
consents to pay it, he retains, as the 
va.ssal of Assyria, the absolutely free 
administration of his own land. ’ Besides 
the payment of tribute, he is also bound 
to furnish troojrs. His suzerain does 
not as yet interfere with the internal 
government of his country. 

This, indeed, especially in cases where 
the taxes imposed were considerable and 
the land incapable of paying them, often 
meant little more than that the prince 
filled the office of an Assyrian tax-collector, 
on whom the responsibility for the 
jmnctual payment of the imposts rested. 
The great king did not consider himself 
in any way bound to render it possible 
for the vassal to perform his obligations 
by guaranteeing him complete protection 
against enemies. If the vassal, through 
the offers or the oppression of a neighbour- 
ing state, allowed himself to be seduced 
from his allegiance to Assyria, and 
accepted the suzerainty of the ne\’ 
oppressor, then an Assyrian army appearec 
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ill order to call to account the " rebel,” 
who had probably submitted only to 
compulsion. The vassal princes therefore 
usually stood between two or three fire.s. 
Ihey were responsible to the great king: 
on the other band, the pcojile, who had to 
sui)plv the tarics, were di.scon tented. 
Thus parties were formed, each of which 
sought the advancement of its respective 
interests in an adhesion to Assyria or 
another great power. We have contem- 
porary testimony to the e.xistcnce of such 
parties in the utterances of the Israelitish 
prophets. We see how at the time of 
Amos the question stands in Israel and 
J udah : adhesion to Assyria, such as 
Ahaz represents, or to 
Damascus and Egypt 
against which Amos utters 
warning. After the fall of 
Damascus Hose a knows 
only of Assyria and Egy])t. 
just as Isaiah docs : and 
again after the ap]x'arance 
of Tirhakah. an Kgyjjlian 
party continues to ojiiiosc 
the Assyrian. 'I'lie king 
stands between the two, 
usually in a very pre- 
carious position, since he 
can save himself only by 
joining the stronger ])owcr. 

We can thus trace Heze- 
kiah’s vacillation, and 
recognise from the activity 
of Jeremiah the pitiful 
position of the last kings 
of Judah, who, faced by 
the choice between Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the 
Pharaohs, are in the end 
overtaken by their de.stiny. 

It is in the nature of 
things that such relations, 
which merely imposed 
obligations upon the 
broken off so soon as any 
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were 
favourable 

prospect of revolt presented itself — that is, 
if there was no immediate fear of an in- 
vasion by the Assyrian army. 
But if the army appeared, the 
fate of the rebellious state 
was virtually sealed, owing to 
the military superiority of the Assyrians. 

If a state had been completely conquered 
by force of arms, it was confiscated ; 
it lost its independence, and became an 
Assyrian province. So long as this )troccss 
was applied to the districts of JIcsopo- 
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tainia. it cansi’d. 1.'= wo iia\i.- ,'Oon, litiio 
difliculty, owing to the atlinity of the 
jxipulation and the homogeneouMioss o! 
the country. But when an advance was 
made into countries ol difleienl character, 
it was found im|iossililc lo loieean Assyrian 
govermnent on a toreign po])u- 
lation. which had shown the 
vitality of its peculiar customs 
and institutions by recent 
rebellion. Such a course would have been 
tantamount to abandoning the handful 
of Assyrian officials to certain deatli on 
the next recrudescence of discontent. 
And a deportation of the majority of the 
population as slaves would have destroyed 
in great measure the 
pfodnelivity of the new 
])rovince. 

After the time of Tiglath- 
])ileser IV., when Assyria 
itself could siiiqtly no 
more colonists, an attempt 
was made to remedy tAcse 
difliculties Ity transplant- 
ing the population, and 
interchanging the inhabit- 
ants of ncwly-conqnered 
jirovinces lying at opposite 
ends of tlio empire. The 
Bible has made us familiar 
with the carrying away of 
the popujalio)! of .Samaria 
to Me.so))otamiaand Media, 
with that of the Jews to 
Hahyloiiia, and with the 
rcj.'lenishment of the 
population of Samaria by 
inhabitants of Babylonian 
towns under Ashurbanijial 
alter the nvertlirow of 
Shamasli-slium-ukin. Such 
e.xchaiigcs and resettle- 
ments are mentioned as 
course in tlie inscriptions of 
The districts 
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matters of course in 
Tiglath-pilescr and Saigon, 
were not only re-populaled in this way, but 
the new .settlers were naturally less aVile 
to trouble the .'\ssyrian gm ernincnt. Torn 
from their native soil, themselves made iqi 
oi different elements, and noi yet blended 
with the remnants ol tlie old po]nilation 
with whom they had no alTinity, the new 
settlers found no firm support except in the 
Assyrian officials. The tribal organisation 
and class system' which had bound them 
together in their home, and had enabled 
them to resist the oppression of the 
powers, was liiiis dissolved, and they 

iI'kji 
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were rcndcivil df iifk'rin^ oppo'.i- 

tion to the new aiitlioi ilie-;, 

Thus an ailininist ration, really cajiahle 
of civili.sin;^ ;,|5(1 (le\elopii)g. would icr- 
tainly have found in these jM-oducts of 
the two great organi'^er-; of Assyria ample 
material from which a new po’pulation 
might have Ijeen formed, whose interests 
, would have been insejiarahly 
or -sig e I'oniiected with the continu- 
oreign Assyrian emiiire. 

But the administrative arts 
of a predalorv stall', based on militarism 
and a weallhv priesthood, arc not adapted 
to the production of lasting works of 
civilisiition. Assyria wished only to derive 
advantage Irom the new jirovinces. and 
could gi\-e them nothing in return. The 
ultimate object of Assyrian administra- 
tion was the enrichment of the government 
oll'cials. iroin the lowest ta.v-collector 
to the go\’ernor bimsclt : each jwid 
tribute to his sii|)erior; the governor 
limdly htul to jiay it to the court. What 
a ])rovince " received.'' if anything at 
all. bore no inoiiortion to that which 
was til ken from it. The inevitable end 
of this was widespiviid destitution and 
desolation. When the mother tountry, 
as ii i-esult o1 iin unwise distribution of 
the ownership of the soil, had no more 
vitalitj. but Ined on the impoveri.shment 
of its subject state.--, the transference 
of its own system of administration to 
them coulrl have only the same conse- 
quences. 

If .Assyria granted to her vassal slates 
no compensatoiy arlvantagcs for the 
burdens iin|iosed upon them, she con- 
ceived her obligations towards her newly- 
aciiuired pnuinces in an equally short- 
.sighted sjiirit. The governor, or shakuu, 
who ruled a jirovince was much the same 
as the former jirince of the. country, 
only the iulminislriition, whicli had for- 
merly been in the hands of lellow-coimtry- 
men of the subject iieojile. was now in 
the hands of .Assyrian officials, 
of the '^''derial jiosition of the 

„ . people was not essentiallv 

rovinces j ct^angc. AVc 

need not assume that the .As'syri.'in lords 
extorted more Irom their subjects than the 
former native jirinces ; at least, that was 
hardly jjossiidc wliere the greater civilised 
states were concerned. The governor, who 
had taken the jilace of the feudal prince, 
assumed his entire rights and responsi- 
bilities. His administration offered more 
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security to the great king’s interests, 
because he. in a land which was .still 
strange to him. had to rely on the support 
which -Assyria gave him ; whereas the 
native prince, on the other hand, was 
adverse from Assyria, both from tradition 
and from national feeling. In other 
respects the. position was unchanged. 
The sliiikiiii was obliged to meet the re- 
quirements of his province out of its 
revcnue.s, and to fulfil his obligations 
toward the court. He had to lurnish 
for campaigns a detachment of troops, 
which he was comjielled to kecji out of 
the resources of his province ; but for the 
security of his own territory, unless its 
lo.ss seriously threatened the empire, 
he had, out of his own personal resources, 
to provide money and men. The king 
had his own army, " the royal army.” 
for the .■■ iqiport of which he was responsible, 
and he was therefore at jiains to let this 
duty devolve, if iiossible, upon his officials : 
the governor also had his own troojxs, 
whose duty it was to guard the safety of 
his province, and to furnish a contingent 
for the royal army in the event of war. The 
, . . position of th.c governor was 

n epen ence tiicrcfore very independent. 

of the TI • -in; 

„ He was an imiicrial officer, 

Governors 1 .. , • • 

and at the same lime a rcign- 

ingprince. It is obvious that he must have 
had many temptations to push his fortunes 
elsewhere than in Assyria by joining a 
new conqueror, or by declaring his own 
independence in the time of her defeat, 
for there was no organic tie between 
empire and province. 

If. therefore, the .Assyrian ” Empire.” 
which had no united ]-)opulation, and by 
its administration promoted in no degiee 
the cohesion of it.; separate divisions, 
disapjjcared after the fall of Nineveh 
without leaving a trace, and without 
iaspiring an attempt at its reconstruction, 
we can feel no siirpris''. All that held it 
t-ogether was an armj' of mercenaries 
and an official class; when these wei-J 
destroyed the empire also perished. We 
can easily coin])rehcnd that no one came 
forward to revive the two institutions, 
which had serv’ed only to impoverish the 
.subject classes of the population. 

Assyria subdued the Nearer East tvidi 
an army of mercenaries, and there wms 
necessarily little selection of recruits ; 
any were taken who could be found. We 
may assume without further remark thar 
the adjoining barbarian countries furnished 




ASHURBANIPAL ■ FEASTING WITH HIS QUEEN IN A GARDEN BOWER 


Assyrian monuments do not display the pleasure felt by the Egyptians in scenes from domestic life, and this bas-relief 
showing the monarch feasting with his consort is an exception. It is an example of the skill of the latest period. 


th (3 supply of men in tlio first instance, 
just as the Germanic tribes did lor later 
Rome.' the Kormans and F.nglisli for 
Byzantium, etc. When a state was 
conquered, the king as a rule drafted part 
of the conquered army into his troops. 

Among the various sections of the army 
the war-chariot was the heaviest, tlie 
most dreaded, and tlie most honourabje 
engine of war ; the king in battle is 
always represenfed in a r\ar-chariot. It 
is lamiliar fioin sculptured rejirosenta- 
tions, in which it ajipears drawn bv 
two lionscs. and holding a driver and 
a fighting man [.see page i()32|. It is 
still uncertain where this method of 
lighting had its origin, ^^'e know little 
as yet as to the military .system 
in Babylonia during tlie earliest period, 
except what the “ Stele of the Vultures ” 
teaches us ; this seems to sliow that in the 
time of the kings of I.agash a closed 
jihalanx with shield and lanoe formed the 
chief method of attack. This subject is 
closely connected with the question as 
to the time when men became familiar 
with the horse and where its original 
home was. In the Babylonia of 3000 b.c. 
there is no discovered trace of it ; the 
chariot of Eannatum was doubtless clraiVn 
by asses. In the Kassite period horses and 
war-chariots played -a prominent jiart, as 
in contemporary Egypt. Had they been 


inli-oduced by the " ('anarmitic ” immigra- 
tion, or from the north through " Hittite ” 
an.l similar conqtusts ? At any rate, 
the Greek e|)ic ti aches ns that in Asia 
Minor, at a tinu' which corresiionds 
approximately lo the last period of the 
Assyrian empire, war-cliariols were in 
gcnenil use. 

The cavalry was nnimporlanl in com- 
jiarison. The nobles drove to battle in 
their war-chariots, but the cavalry, 
never very numerous, sei'in. at the 
time with which we arc more intimately 
ac(|uainted. to have been a disparaged 
aim ot the service ; they were ap])arently 
u.sed only lor skirmishes and imrsuit. 
Hiding without jiroper .saddle and witlionl 
stirrups prevented their develoi>ment into 
an effective body of troops. The chief 
strength of the army lay in the heavily 
armed battalions, who carried lances and 
short swords, and were protected by 
.shields, armour, and helmets. The archers 
stood by their side as the light-armed troops 
[see illustrations on pages ibqS and 1650! 

The siege methods were developed 
proportionately lo the nnn;eious wars. 
Ordinary lortifiealions did not as a nil ■ 
long resist the Assyrian attack. A moun 1 
— the Roman " agger ” — was built u]) to 
the walls of the town, on which heavy 
battering-rams could be liroiight into 
position, and brick buihlings could uul 
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1 mg resist tlicir shork. This device failed 
against stronger masonry. Damascus, 
with ils walls of stone, defied Shalmaneser 
TI., and we do not yet know whether 
Tiglath-pileser took it by storm. .‘\t the 
siege of Tyre, whicli .Ale.xander w.as the 
first to ca])ture, an attempt was made to 
isolate the town by constructing 
an earthwork : but no rc.sult 
was accomplished, owing to 
want of a sufficient naval force. 
The arming of the troops was naturally 
the concern of the person who retained 
them — namely, the king or got'ernor. 
'the building of a palace, which was- the 
consummation of an Assyrian reign, 
included the erection of an arsenal, which 
must h' stocked with weapon.s. The 
maintcnaiice of the army does not 
seem to have been provided foi 
hv’ a payment in money raised 
by a definile tax. or nut of the 
lolal rcvenuo.s ol the king; traces 
ni the nature ot its origin may 
still he defected in the inscriptions. 

Originallv the duty to bear 
arms dejicndccl on pos.'o.ssion of 
of real ])n)p.'rty. This duty may 
have .still a|)plied to the noble 
va.s.'-al, hut it had been replaced, 
after the deca\‘ of the ])ea.sant 
class, and owing to its inability to 
]X'rform military duties, by a 
(ax. or mililary impost, which the 
''inall owner had to jiay in.stead of 
tendering his service.s. This w'as 
.'.ssigned to llie mercenaries, and, 
indeed, an attenpit Ins been 
made to ]iro\ e that the indix idual 
mercenar}- wa.v a.'-signed a jreasanf 
who had to ])ay him his ta.\es. 
king, when he could not |irovide 
suffuicntly for the army, tried to place the 
burden of supporting bodies of troojjs on 
high officials, wh-o, naturally, were unw'illing 
to pay the king's troops in addition to 
thiir own ; thus there were abundant 
occa.sions for conflicts and disturbances to 
Pa meat Dven in the jieriod of 

of ‘he liroijientv indications can be 

Mereenariea O" «mall 

scale the result which had 
inevitably to follow when once Asliiir, 
which was closely .surrounded and limited 
in its natural resources, had no longer any 
provinces to imimverish and plunder. 

The ino.si com]flpte and productive 
excavations up to the present time have 
been carried out in Assyria, and we are 


therefore better informed on many sub- 
jects there than in Babylonia. The first 
place may be given to our knowledge of 
architecture and sculpture, of which 
important examples have been discovered 
in tl e j^iJaces of NimruJ, or Kalkhi, and 
KuvTinjik, or Nineveh. These familiarise 
us with the art of the builders and sculp- 
tors of the ninth century b.c., with 
Ashumasirpal in Kalkhi, and of those ot 
the eighth century — Tiglath-pileser . W. 
in Kalkhi, Sargon in Dur-Sharrukin, 
fsennacherib and Ashurbanipal in Nineveh. 
E.sarhaddon in Kalkhi. The recent 
excavations at Shergat, the site of Ashur, 
the earl.es t Assyrian capital, have also 
fumsshed inforniation concerning the 
ground plans and construction of privat’ 
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ASSYRIAN SLAVE LABOUR 
continuation of the bas-relief on the opposite pag^e. 

and royal building.?, temifle-s, fortifications 
and river-side quays, built for the most 
part in the earlier period. 

It is a constantly recurring phenomenon 
in the East that a powerful and wealthy 
rronarch finds a satisfaction to his pride 
in the erection of colossal buildings, and 
above all in rearing a palace destined for 
his own use and enjoyment. This ambi- 
tion is no doubt dictated in the nffiin 
by the desire for a splendid abode which 
iT'-ay outw'ardly express his grandeur. 
Political reasons also combine to influence 
the change of the royal residences ; and, 
finally, the king may wish to have a wmrthy 
place of sepulchre for himself and his 
family, for it was necessary to remain after 
death beneath the protection of the house- 
hold gods if the shade of the dead man was, 



ASSYRIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


not to wander about restless and homjiess. 
With very few cxcej^tions, the monu- 
ments of Assyrian art which have come 
down to us belong to the later historical 
jjeriods. But, even so, its Babylonian 
origin is unmistakable : the material of 
the vast buildings is the same brick which 
ancient Babylonia employed. Assyria, too, 
was unacquainted with blocks and columns 
of stone, although the vicinity of the 
mountains would have furnished ample 
materials for them. The Assyrians built 
w'ith clay bricks after the Babylonian 
model, and employed as supports cedar 
trunks fetched fiom the Amanus and 
Lebanon. The country was more fa\-ourably 
situated as regards stone for scul])ture 
than Babylonia, where Gudea was obliged 


the colossal bulls of Ass 3 'ria, and were 
believed to guard the buildings on the 
walls of which they were set up. 

The ample store of material which was 
available for facing the brick walls, and 
the case with which the soft alabaster 
could be worked, gave Assyrian buildings 
their peculiar characteristics. While we 
have to imagine to ourselves in Babylonia 
the walls of a temple or palace covered 
with a plain lime-w'ash, or, at best, 
decorated with enamelled tiles, here the 
walls of the palace are covered by slabs 
of alabaster, bearing inscriptions and 
sculptured representations of the achieve- 
ments of its founder. One or two rows of 
bas-reliefs and the commemorative in- 
scriptions of the king in question usually 



HOW THE COLOSSAL BULLS WERE MOVED GREAT DISTANCES 


One of the few bas-reliefs e:lving an insight into the employment of slaves in building operations. A huge stone 
figure is being dragged by gangs of slaves, others carrying slips of wood for the sledge to slide on. 


to obtain the slabs for his statues from 
Sinai and Palestine. The mountains to the 
north of Nineveh supplied alabaster and 
limestone with which the brick buildings 
could be faced, and the colossal figure of 
Arban shows that a jire-Assyrian age was 
acquainted with the gigantic bulls which 
guarded the palace doors and citj' gales. 
Babylonia has not yet iurnished such 
products of art, for stone was not available 
for their construction. But the recent 
excavations at Babylon have proved 
that brick was em]3loyed there for the 
construction of reliefs on a large scale. 
In many cases the representations are 
formed of coloured tiles, and the dragons 
and other monsters thus depicted un- 
doubtedly served the same purpose as 


run round the walls. These inscriptions 
form one of the chief sources of our 
information for the history of certain 
periods. The sculptures are, as yet, the 
only available commentary on the bare 
record, and they furni.sh us with details 
which cannot be gathered from the 
iascriptions themselves. 

The.se monuments do not show the 
pleasure felt by the Egyjitian in scenes 
from domestic life — it must be admitted 
that we have not any sculptured tombs 
or decorated buildings of non-ro\'al per- 
sonages ; the sculptures as yet recovered 
represent only incidents worthy of a king of 
Ashur. Nine-tenths of them are devoted 
to the glories of campaigns or hunting ex- 
peditions. and the rest to the buildings of 
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the king, for a king of Ashiir was interested 
in little else. It was only the highly devel- 
oped skill ol the latest period under Ashur- 
banipal whidi attemiited anything of a dif- 
ferent character : hut picturo.s like that 
of the monarch feasting with his consort 
are exceptions in the long .scries of 


XK I • t ''‘dtle scenes. There we see 
Arf * *** in his 

p*^ . . war-chariot, the ram[> life, the 
battle, the pursuit of the enemy, 
the capture of towns. The splendid e.x- 
ploits of the king in building are also 
dtily eoinineniorated. W’e see how the 
terraces on which the italaces stand were 


lai.sed by the emplovment of enormous 
miinbers of men. how the colo.ssal stone 


ligures. in crates, drawn by ropes, were 
nujt'cd upon rollers by means of levers, 
and were thus transjroited from the rafts 
upon the Tigris to the ])alace platform ; 
imt v.’e learn little of the domestic life 


ol the Assyrians. We do at the .same 


time learn isolated details of the daily 
life of the peoiile. but these are inti'o- 
duced only incidentally in scenes de- 
))icling war or building oircrations. A 
few scenes of camp life may be reckoned 
under tliis iiead. and we also gain some 
insight into the life of tlu! slaves and the 
methods em])loyetl in building operations. 
W'e have already noted how gi'eat weights 
were moved. The cai'th is carried in 


baskets on the hac ks of long rowsof .slaves ; 
ail overseer walks here ancl there and lets 


Iris whij) lall aci'oss the shoulders of the 
laggai'cls. 

Art shov.s a ]irogi-essivc development, 
especially in the execution of details. It 
i.s po.ssiblo to trace acciu'ately the progress 
from the sctilplures in the palace of Ashur- 
nasirpal to those of the New Assyrian 
Emiiire. While the former still exhibit 
tigures that are comparatively .stiff and 
notably fail to represent large mtesses of 
men in battle, a far greater freedom and 
variety in conception and execution is 
traceable in the latter . The scenes from 


n , , the wars of Ashurbanipal show 

1 his royal A.ssyrian art — ^we 
know nothing of any other — 
grows in exact pi-oportion to the jrower and 
the wealth which was acquii'ed. ^^’e can- 
not deride whether art was jiractlsyd by 
wider .sections ol the native ])opulation, 
and whether this latter had any large 
share in the development already noted. 
If mercenaries fought the Assyrian battles 
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and Phoenician shipwrights built their fleet, 
artists and sculptor's were also jirobably 
collected from every country. Carved 
ivories and examples of metalwork have, 
indeed, been recoc-ered upon A.ssyrian 
sites which show unmistakable traces of 
Egyptian and Phcenician influence. But 
in its principal achievements Assyrian art 
e.xhibits little foreign influence, except in 
.so far as it was a development of the cai'lier 
art of Babylonia. A comiiarison of Assyrian 
art with that of the early Babylonians and 
Sumerians proves that it made no advance 
ujion the high levelof excellence attained by 
these earlier peoples. The stele of Narani- 
Sin, for example, is unrivalled by any 
artistic product of the later periods. The 
first vague efforts to attain an ideal of 
beauty were abandoned in favour of a 
stereotyjjed art, which aimed only at an 
exact copy of outward forms. We may 
more certainly regard it as a result of 
Semitic art, since the same .spirit is evident 
in all we know of Semitic life. It is the 


complete want of the imagination which 


Superiority 
of Babylon's 
Art 


di'cam.s of a moi'e beautiful 
world. The Semite has re- 
mained a child whose imagina- 
tion sees bliss in the limitless 


accumulation of material delights. 

The reason why the Assyro-Babylonian 
art, ill spite of all delicacy of technique, 
could not advance to an idealisation has 


Ixren thought to lie in the fact that it never 
look as its subject the nude human figure. 
In the first ])]ace, that is not quite correct : 
we actually possess small Babylonian 
statuettes of Ishtar, or Venus, and the 
tonso of a large female statue from the, 
time of the Assyrian king, Ashur-bel-kala. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the 
Semitic spirit regards the nude human form 
as .something mean. That again is a 
practical proof of an undeveloped and 
childish spirit, to which the Semite, even 
in theory, has never risen superior. The 
glory of this world finds outward ex- 
pression in trapiiings of costly stuffs : 
therefore he repiresents his ideal of beauty 
by infinitely delicate reproduction of costly 
apparel fsee ]iage 269]. In this way we 
may c.Xplaiii the decline which character- 
ises A.ssyrian art when compared to the 
products of the eai'lier jreriods in Baby- 
lonia. Jloi'eovcr, the genius of Assyria 
exhibited itself in war and in political 
administration rather than in art. In the 


latter realm she learnt from Babylon, and 
she did not improve upon her teacher. 



THE EMPIRE OF THE ELAMITES 


THROUGHOUT the whole of Babylonian 
history' we have been able to trace a 
struggle with Elam, the neighbouring 
state on the east, which has often led to 
the dominion of the Elamites over Baby- 
lonia, and temporarily even to the sub- 
jugation of wider districts, until the 
jrower of Elam was finally broken by 
Ashurbani])al. But just as Ifabylonia, 
which had become Chaldican, finally 
triumjihed again over Assyria, ,so Elam 
in the end became the scat of the porver 
which ruled the whole Nearer East ; 
hut then it was no longer Elamite, but 
had been conquered liy the Aryan 
Persian.s, As Nebuchadnezzar once again 
restored the old sphere of Babylonian 
power, at least towards the west, .so Elam 
under the Persians became the .sent of 
.sovereignty for all the countries which 
had once been subject to the most succe.ss- 
ful Elamite conquerors, and for a still 
wider circle. 

The real Elam is the region, with Susa 
for its centre, which in the north is 
separated from Jledia by the chain of 
_ the Zagros, and is watered by 
. p the Kerkha and the Karun. 

Lwer***” south the Persian Gulf 

forms the natural boundary : in 
antiquity it extended far more to 
th.e north-east than it does at present, 
and into it the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
Karun flowed by separate channels. 
The head of the gulf has been filled up 
by the alluvial deposit carried down by 
the rivers, and it now forms the marshy 
country on the edge of which Basra lies. 
It was called by the Assyrians Nar- 
marrati, “ the bitter water.” (>n its 
northern shore lay Dur-Iakin, the cai>ilal 
of Merodach-baladan. the prince of the 
“ Country of the Sea,” which stirroimded 


the shores of the gulf, and, from its 
])erpctual contact with Elam, has already 
ircqiicntly occupii'd our attention. In 
the direction of Babylonia, the further 
natural boundary is the mountain range 
_ . . on the Median borders which 

Boundanc. 
of Accent 

spurs. Toward the east we 
cannot fix a frontier for the j)rc-Persian 
Elam, with which w'e are now' concerned, 
as the newly discovered inscriptions from 
Susa do not throw much light upon the 
expansion of Elam on the east, while from 
those of Babylonia and Assyria we can, 
in the nature of things, obtain information 
only as to her relations with the west. 

The district of Susiana stretched in 
Persian times almost up to the Shapur; a 
line drawn thence in a northerly direction 
to the Zagros I'eprosents, roughly, the 
extent of this Persian province. This may, 
|)erhaps, have been regarded by the 
Elamite kings also ,'is their ])eculiar 
territory. But ))rec.isely as Babylonia 
considered the country of Mesopotamia 
to belong to it. so the district which 
was most closely connected with Elam 
extended still further; for, even in the 
.seaport of Bushirc“, Elamite kings rai.sed 
buildings, and inscriptions by them have 
been found. We may reasonably assume 
that kings whose armies h:i.d iierhaps 
jjenetrated as far as the Mediterranean 
Sea w'ould not have stopped at the 
frontiers of their native land in an easterly 
direction ; Elamite armies, in times w'hen 
the emjiire flourished, may ha\'e traversed 
countries which on this side correspond 
to the extent of the later -Persian emi)irc. 

The i)osition of Elam in relation to the 
sjihere of Babylonian civilisation is thus 
decided from the first. As the first 
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firmly organised state against which the 
influx of nations pressing westward from 
the great steppes of Central and Eastern 
Asia must have struck, it was for the 
civilised region of the Euphrates the 
“ buffer state " which warded 
r K off tf"-' harharians from it, or. 
the Buffer ij conquered iUclf. it received 
* * them and civilised them first 
before they extended their conquests 
further to the west. W'e may, perhai)s. 
discover some traces of tliis last role in 
the different Elamite conquests. 

Down to the year iiSf)8 the only Elamite 
inscriptions that had been recovered we;c 
the bricks til seine king-' of tfu-a. and a 
lew .scarcely mere important inscuptions 
on stone, also Ironi Susa, which Loftus 
(liscor’ered. some bricks with similar 
inscriptions [rorn llusliire. cxca\-ated Iry 
F. C. Andrea'-, and two longer royal 


lo.ig series of inscriptions of the native 
king-s and princes. They have, moreover, 
resulted in finds of the first importanr^i 
with regard to the history and develop- 
ment of Elamite art. The inscriptions 
cgn/irin vr-liat vie must deduce from the 
course of history — that we meet in Elam 
a civilisation developed under Babylonian 
influence, and borrowed from Babylonia, 
which, however, for its part had impressecl 
its character to a large extent on what 
it borrowed. The native inscriptions arc 
written in a character modelled on the 
Babylonian, and, what is more significant, 
they’ are conijiosed in the Elamite lan- 
guage. This language, into the structure 
of which we thus gain an insight, is not 
closely allied to any of those othervvii e 
known to u.--. il we e.vcejit the language of 
the second column of the in.scriplions of the 
.Ach.-eincnicke. The capital of the country 



THE PLAIN Of' SUSA AND THE MOUNTAINS OF ELAM 
A view from l'nj y^ieat tumulus of Susa. The mosque in the centre is said to be the tomb of the prophet Daniel 


in,scri[)(i()iis uliich w'.'i'e loiiiid by Lar’acd 
at Jlal-.'Xmir and Kul Eira’iin in the 
Zagros on tlie iipiier counsc of the Kanin. 
Eoftus, and more recently Dieul.ifoy, had 
excavated at Sina. the extensive works 
ot ihe latter having mainly brought 
Persian remains to light. But in ihc 
winter of iSuy-qS tho^e French e.xcavations 
at Susa. under the diri’ction of De ^forgan, 
were begun which have resulted in the 
recovery of a series of unique monuments 
throwing a flood of light upon the history of 
Elam and the position which she occupied 
among the early races of the Nearer East. 

It is true that the most valuable of 
the finds made by the French mi.ssion 
< onsist of Babylonian monuments which 
liad been cai’ried off to Su.<a as .sjjoiJ. 
But, apart from these foreign imjxtr- 
tations, the diggings have yielded a 
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was at all times, .so faras we can see, Susa, oi 
Sliushan. which is to be regarded as tlie 
centre ot Elam, projierly so called, the heart 
of the em])irc. Here w'as the sanctuary of 
Shushinak, the national god of Susa, and 
the city must have been the common 
centre for the different provinces and 
tribe-. The kings of Elam resided in 
Susa, which was. therefore, for the empire 
in question, what Ashur and Nineveh 
had Ix’cn for the Assyrian empire. Elam, 
S«sa (he have owed its rise 

Heart of ^ ^ Subjugation 

the Empire ^o^ns and tribes, one 

of which, the Hapirti, was 
governed by separate kings. The numerous 
cities, called by the Ass 5 n:ians “ royal 
cities,” are difficult to locate. For infor- 
niation as to these, and as to the political 
division of Elam, we are indebted to the 
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accounts by Ashurbaiiijial of his own 
wars. We can distinguish three or four 
parts of Elam with their chief tow'ns : 
Madaktu in the west, then Susa in the 
district of Bara’she ; further on, Bubilu in 
the east, and finally, adjoining the Persian 
Gulf, in a northern .situation in the Zagros, 
Khidalu. which is e.xpressly described as 
a mountain province. The general Semitic 
name for the whole country was Elam ; 
while Anshan. or Anzan, was the general 
native name for the gi-eater part of it. 

The language in which the native in- 
scriptions arcT comiwscd wa.-> prolxibly 
much the same as that .sjiokcn by tlie 
fir.st Elamite conquerors of Babylonia : 
for the names which they contain arc the 
same, and belong to the .'■ame language, 
as those of the first conquerors, and of 
the last kings of Elam. This proves that 


classify its language under a larger group. 
The relation of Elamite to Kassitc still 
remains undecided, in view of the fact 
that only a few words of the latter have 
as yet been recovered. On the whole, 
distant affinities are possible, and, in 
_ . fact, may be assumed. A large 

Elamite number of clay tablets have 
Cmeiform ,.f,(-ently been discovered at 
Writing Susa. They arc inscribed in 
what wc may form the ])roto-Elamite 
writing, in all jtrohabilitj' a pre-Semitic 
system; most of the signs and cha- 
racters impressed upon them are very 
different from those of the Sumerians 
and early Babylonian Semites. Although 
those le.vts cannot he fully deciphered 
at j're.sent. it is certain that they con- 
tain lists of figures and accounts. Some 
of the ideographs, such as that for 





THE MOUND THAT COVERS THE REMAINS OF THE CAPITAL OF ELAM 
This view, looltiiig towards the tumulus, is taken from a point exactly opposite to that shown on page lOIH. 


the ‘‘ Elamites ’’ have been of as gi'eat 
importance in the history of the slate 
of Elam as the Semitic Habyloniaas in 
that of Babylonia. Obviou.sly. in the 
period of two thousand years for w’hich 
these names are authenticated. Elam, not 
less than Babylonia, had been inundated by 
other peoples of various ethnic affinities. 
The fact that, notwithstanding this, the 
language was preserved points to the same 
conclusion as tlie corresponding jihcno- 
menon in Babylonia. It was 
Original people which imprinted its 

Language intellectual stamp on a 

Preserved previously existing civilisation, 
and, under the influence of Babylon , created 
the Elamite civilisation and the organisa- 
tion of a great state, which afterwards 
became dangerous to Babylon itself. 

We have a difficult task to find the 
ethnic affinity of this people, and to 


“ tablet.” with which many of the texts 
begin, resemble those of Babylonia, 
but the majority are entirely different 
and are dereloped ujron a system of 
their own. ^^'e have, in fact, in these 
latelv discovered tablets a new class of 
cuneiform in an early stage of its 
f!evelo]3ment when the pictorial origin 
and hieroglyphic character of the signs 
can still be recognised. 

On the Semitic invasion of Blam in the 
third millennium b.c., it is probable that 
this proto-Elamite system of writing was 
the one generally employed throughout the 
country. But the invaders brought with 
them the system which they themselv^ 
had adopted from the Sumerians, and in 
the subsequent period we have the strange 
spectacle of native Elamite princes em- 
ploying the Semitic character and language 
for their own inscriptions. The native 
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proto-Elamile character indeed continued 
to lie employed for the common purjioscs of 
life, and we’ even possess an inscription of 
the age of Karibu-sha-shushinak written in 
Semitic Babylonian, to which an addition 
has been made in proto- 
Klamite. In course of time a 
modilicationof the Babylonian 


Intercourse 

with 

Mesopotamia 


system was adopted by the 
Elamites for writing their own language 
))honctically. but for a considerable period 
Semitic Babylonian was largely employed. 
This fact, which is am])ly ]iroved by recent 
linds at Susa, is a striking jiroof of the 
intercourse which took place at this early 
])eriod between Elam and the ilcsopotamian 
]>l:iin. There was only one road by which 
communication could be made between 
Baliylonia and Elam, since the region round 
the lu'ad of the Persian (lulf was entirely 
im]iassable owing to the swamps caused by 
t lu' water from the ri\'ers~namely, through 
the pa.sses of the mountain chain of Media 
and Elam, which led to the plainof Northern 
Babylonia. We have noticed that Dur-ilu 
was the town where the Elamites entered 
Babylonian territory, and that Northern 
Babylonia was the, first object of their 
invasions. Of large towns at a greater 
distance, Nippur usually was e.vpo.sed to 
Iheir attack, and Uruk, or Erech, if they 
jienctratcd farther toward the south. 

Erech, known at the period of the early 
city-states as the seat of 
kingdom, was the centre of 
sovereignty 
tainly down 
the limes of 
" kingdf)!!! 

Sumer and 
kad ” ; for we 
inscrijjtions of 
" kings ol fruk ” 
who belong ap- 
proximately to the 
same ))eriod as the 
dynasties of Isin 
and Earsa. 


a se])arate 
a particular 



of Erech, the “ builder ” of the town, 
and its liberator from the yoke of 
Khumbaba, king of Elam. 

This legend, no doubt, is based upon 
episodes in early Elamite and Babylonian 
history, and, though Khumbaba may not 
have been an actual historical ruler, he 
may be taken to personify the power of 
Elam in its early relations with Babylonia. 

In the earliest historical inscriptions 
which hav'e yet been recovered we find 
the princes of Elam owning allegiance to 
suzerains in Babylonia, for they bear the 
title of patesi, or priest-king, proving that 
they did not enjoy complete political in- 
dependence. One of the earliest of these 
native rulers, to judge from the archaic 
forms of the characters employed on an 
inscription of his that has been recovered, 
was Ur-ilim. Of the suzerains to whom 
these eai'ly priest-kings owed allegiance 
we have evidence from the Babylonian 
.side. Sargon of Agade, and his son, 
Naram-Sin, both held sway in Elam ; ancl 
the latter conquered the Elamite district 
of Apirak. Another early conqueror of 
n . , . Elam was Alu-usharshid, or 
Sway°"**” Urunni.sh, king of the city of 
in Elam Kish, a number of who.se inscrip- 

tions have been found near those 
of Sargon at Nijjpur, proving that he 
subdued Elam and Para’se, the district 
in which Susa was probably situated. 
Victories over the hosts of Anshan, the 
western boundary of Elam, and the dis- 
trict of .Para’se, are 
also recorded in an 
inscription of Jlu- 
tabil, an e a rl y 
governor of Dur- 
ilu ; and Gudea, 
the famous patesi 
of Lagash, also 
boasts of victorious 
wars against An- 
shan. But, as 
neither Mutabil nor 


ASSYRIAN PLAN OF SUSA 

l.ater Tins plan is taken from an Assyrian bas-relief, now in the Guclca enjoyed the 
hymns tell of great British Museum, representing an attack on Susa. The river position of incle- 
distre,ssin Nipjnir, “ “'eShawnr. on the east bank ol which the capital of Elam lay. We 


:md in this very Erech, caused by the 
Elamite- ; and one of the first historically 
aiilhenticated accounts relates to a con- 
(piest of Erech by the Elamites. These 
conditions arc rejiroduced in a Baby- 
lonian hero-legend. Gilgamesh, the chief 
ligure of the great Babylonian epic, 
of which the Babylonian story of the 
Flood forms an episode, is the hero 


must assume that their conquests were 
undertaken on behalf of their own 
suzerains in Babylonia. The kings of 
the Dynasty of Ur appear to have 
exercised a more enduring influence over 
Elam, for bricks have been found at Susa 
proving that Dungi, and his three sue- 
ce,ssors, Bur-Sin I., Gimil-.Sin, and Ibi-Sin, 
all included Elam within the limits of their 
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empire. The excavations of Do Morgan 
have furnished us with numlrers of inscribed 
bricks, cones, steles, and statues, bearing 
inscriptions of a number of native Elamite 
rulers who are to be a.ssigned to this early 
period. The records consist chiefly of 
building inscriptions and foundation me- 
morials, commemorating the construction 
or repair of temples, the cutting of canals, 
and the like. We do not, therefore, gather 
from them much information for settling 
the problems connected with the external 
history of Elam at this time, but the\' 
enable us to form a true conception of the 
internal administration of the country. 
By their help we may picture the Elamites 
of this period as a nation, without 
ambition to extend its boundaries, and 
content to own allegiance to foreign 
suzerains. The native princes arc not 
engaged in warlike ojierations or in the 
conduct of campaigns, but devote their 
energies to the worshiji of the gods and the 
beautifying of their temjiles. It is to this 
period that we may probably assign 
Karibu-sha-Shushinak, Khutran-tepti, and 
his descendant Idadti I., who was followed 
, „ . in direct succession by Kal- 
w*k* *?” Rukhuratir and Idadti II. 
Ambi?k.n priest-kings 

are known, of whom we may 
mention Beli-arugal, and Urkium, Ixith 
of whom were jirobably contem]Doraneous 
with the later kings of the Dynasty of Ur. 

The first authenticated account of the 
succeeding period deals with a conquest 
of Babylonia by the Elamitic king Kutur- 
nakhundi. Ashurbanipal, to whom we 
owe it, states that the latter, sixteen 
hundred and thirty-five years before his 
time, therefore about 2280. had carried 
away the image of Nana, the goddess of 
Erech, from her temple to Elam. Kutur- 
nakhundi had pillaged Babylonia and 
oppressed it in every way. We have here 
to do with a time similar to that described 
in the Gilgamesh epic, although it was not 
the first of such epochs in Elam. We have 
already referred in Babylonian history to 
the tablet carried away from Erech and 
rediscovered by Kurigalzu in Susa : this 
may have been taken away by Kutur- 
nakhundi on that occasion. The account 
of Ashurbanipal refers us to an earlier age 
than that of the “ First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon ” in Northern Babylonia, and of the 
dynasty of Larsa in the South ; but Kutur- 
nakhundi’s invasion may well have been 
one of these earlier episodes in the Elamite 


wars carried on by the kings of the " First 
Dynasty.” In that case we must conclude 
that the figures given by the scribes of 
Ashurbanij)al are unreliable, having been 
based on an exaggerated estimate of the 
period separating Ashurbanipars conquest 
of Su.sa from the age of Kuturnakhundi. 
If Ashurbanipal’s figure.s be accejiled, we 
must .set Kulurnakhundi’s 

r. . . invasion and his connuest ot 
Conquests in ~ 1 

R , . Erech some two or three hnn- 

Hsbylonin 

Babylon to a position of pre-eminence in 
Babylonia. In favour of retaining .\shur- 
banipal’s estimate of the period at which 
Kuturnakhundi’s invasion of Babylonia 
and conquest of Erech took iilacc. we find 
that the inscriptions recently discovered at 
Susa furnish us with the names of many 
rulers who are jirobably to be set within 
this period of Elamite conquest and e.x- 
jransion, which was brought to an end by 
Hammurabi and his son Samsu-iluna. 
The change in the political condition of 
Elam apjiears to have been reflected in the 
change of title, and the native iirinces 
discarded their former designation of 
patesi, or “ priest-king,” in favour of a 
title which may have carried with it the 
imjilieation of suzerainty over a portion 
of Babylonia. However this may be, we 
find that, like their jircdt'cessors. they con- 
tinued to reside at Susa, and carried on 
their work of temple building. 'I'o this 
jreriod we may probably assign the rulers 
Shiriikdu, Temti-agun, his nephew, Temti- 
khisha-khanesh, the son of Temti-agun, 
and Siniebelar-khup]iak, a descendant of 
Shirukdu. Another allied group of rulers 
who probably came to the throne rather 
later are Shilkhakha, and his brother-in- 
law Lankuku, whose son was Kuk-Kir- 
niesh, and Attajiakshu, Kurigugu, Teinti- 
khalki. Kal-Uli, and Kuk-Nasliur, all of 
whom were clesccndants of Shilkhakha. 

Under the earlier kings of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon Elam was still the 
_ . suzerain of Southern Baby- 

of South Ionia. This state o f affai rs meets 
Bftbylonia ^ clear and distinctly 

attested form during the reign 
of Rim-Sin, the last king of Larsa and of 
Sumer and Akkad. He had been appointed 
king by his father, Kutur-Mabuk, as the 
successor of his brother, Arad-Sin, upon 
the throne of Larsa, and he reigned in his 
father’s name. In dealing with the history 
of Babylonia we have already' described 
the defeat of Rim-Sin by Hammurabi, 

1701 
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and his death at Samsu-iluna’s hands. 
With his death Elam relinquished her 
claims to Babylonian territory. 

• In the period of Elamite e.\:pansion 
before the downfall of Rim-Sin must be 
set the series of events referred to in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, with its 
noteworthy narrative of a campaign by 
the kings of Elam, Babylon, 
Exp«diion countries against 

gams Palestine, and of the wonderful 
a es me j-ggcjjc ] ot by Abraham. 
It is permissible for us to conjecture that 
we here have before us an account which 
has been derived from Babjdonian 
chronicles or legends. It is there stated 
that, at the time of the kings Amrajihel, 
or Hammurabi, of Babylon, Eri-Aku of 
Larsa, and Tidal of Goiim, the king of 
Elam, Kutur-Lagamar, or Chedorlaomer — 
he was in the original account the only one 
who conducted the campaign — undertook 
an expedition to the west. The con- 
nection of this account with the legend 
of the destruction of Sodom and with 
the story of Abraham brings the narrative 
into conformity with that of the Baby- 
lonian chronicles. Kutur-Lagamar might 
have been the king of Elam at the time 
when Kutur-Mabuk, father of Rim-Sin, 
was king of the Elamite district famutbal, 
which adjoins Babylonia, and was there- 
fore a vassal of Elam. 

These are the jrrincipal facts at present 
known to us of this expansion of the power 
of Elam, which was brought to an end by 
Hamnrurabi and Samsu-iluna. We may 
perhaps regard it as a precursor, upon a 
smaller scale, of the Persian power which 
ruled the east from Susa ; accordingly the 
Elamite kings, who fought rvith Assyria 
for the possession of Babylonia, undertook 
no unjireccdented task, but could ajrpcal 
to a tradition of former power. 

The succeeding period, that of the early 
Kassite supremac3.-, is obscure for Baby- 
lonia, and still more so for Elam, We may 
The Kassite ourselves of this inter- 

Coiktrol of ■'^'Ption to enumerate here the 
Babylonia important kings known 

from Elamite inscriptions, who, 
it has been suggested, may be assigned 
to this period. But we will first trace the 
steps by which, according to our recent 
information, the Kassites, who were 
settled in Elam, obtained control over 
Babylonia. Towards the close of the 
first d3masty of Babylon we have evidence 
that an Elamite king named Sadi, or 
1702 


Taki, was defeated by Ammizaduga, the 
last king but one of the dynasty ; but in 
the subsequent period it is certain that 
the empire founded by Hammurabi quickly 
crumbled before the onslaught of more 
vigorous and less civilised invaders. 

In dealing with the history of Babjdonia 
w'e have seen how Iluma-ilu succeeded 
in founding an independent kingdom in 
Southern Babylonia on the shores of the 
Pei'sian Gulf, whose kings must have 
harassed and w'eakened the later Semitic 
rulers of the first djmasty. Moreover, as 
early as the ninth year of Samsu-iluma 
the Kassite tribes which rverc settled in the 
rvestern mountains of Elam began to 
make raids upon the Babylonian plain. It 
is clear that they were repulsed for a time, 
but, when the first dynasty had been 
brought to an end by the Hittite invasion, 
and Babylon lay defenceless and with her 
great temple and her palaces in ruins, 
the Kassite hordes poured down from 
their mountain fastnesses, and probably 
met with small resistance in their 
occupation of the city. Large numbers 
of the Kassite tribes remained behind 


„ . in Elam at this period, 

^^assi es Kas.site conquest 

Elam Babylon represented the 

advance of what was merely 
the vanguard of their host. For a con- 
siderable period Northern Babylonia only 
was in their hands, and the kings of the 
" Country of the Sea " succeeded in 
retaining their hold upon Southern 
Babylonia. 

The Kas.sites of Elam must have 


harassed the " Countrv of the Sea ” in 


the same manner as their predecessors 
had harassed Babylon, and it was probably 
to put an end to such raids that Ea-gamil, 
the last king of Iluma-ilu’s dynasty, 
invaded Elam. But he had underesti- 


mated the number and vigour of his oppo- 
nents, for Ulam-Buriash, the brother of 
Bitiliash, the principal Kassite chief in 
Elam at this jreriod, not only succeeded 
in driving him from Elamite territory, 
but followed him into Southern Babylonia, 
and conquered and occupied the “ Country 
of the Sea.” By this conquest the whole 
of Babylonia became Kassite, and it is 
probable that a new and extensive migra- 
tion took place by which fresh Kassite 
tribes advanced from the Elamite moun- 


tains into the Southern Babylonian plain. 

The next question is that of the relation 
of the Kassites to Elam. Since the 
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Kassitcs migrated into Babjdonia over 
the mountains of the lledian border — that 
is to say, since they came througli the 
passes by which the Elamites themselves 
made their inroads, they also may have 
left permanent traces in Elam, ^^■e may. 
indeed, assume that they were a later 
group of the same family of jicopics to 
which the Elamites themselves belonged. 
There is no evidence one way or the 
other as to the affinity of their language 
with the Elamite. The remj^nts of the 
Kashshu, who did not advance to the 
conquest of Babylon or to that of Southern 
Babylonia and of the “ Country of the 
Sea,” remained behind in the mountains, 
where they were attacked by Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., and again by Sennacherib ; 
and in Alexander’s lime they arc men- 
tioned as Kossaians. A tribe of the 
Kissians is also mentioned as dwelling in 
Elam, near Susa ; it is possible, that they 
were descendants of the Kassites who 
had settled in Elam, but this cannot, of 
course, be proved. It is difficult to im- 
agine that Elam did not experience a 
Kassite conquest, which must have fol- 
„ . lowed its own course, apart 

assi e froj-n those of Babylonia; but 

hitherto we have found no trace 
of it in the in.scriptions. Such 
victories would be more difficult to prove, 
since a Kassite name is easily distinguish- 
able from a Babylonian ; whereas Elamite 
names bear a stamp resembling those of 
the Kassites — a fact which points to" the 
affinity of the two races. 

There are two imaginable theories. 
It is pos.sible that the Kassites who 
settled in Elam exercised authoritj' over 
the whole of the country, and ii; that 
case such a ruler as Bitiliash, the b .•thcr 
of Ulam-Buriash, must be regarded not 
merely as a Kassite mountain chief, but 
as a genuine king of Elam. The other 
alternative is, that the Elamites proved 
themselves capable of offering adequate 
resistance, and thus the conquest of 
Elam by the Ka.ssites did not lead to a 
definitely established Kassite .sui)remacy. 
In any case no lasting union with Baby- 
lonia, under Kassite kings, was effected, 
Agum II. does not mention Elam, and 
under the later Kassites we find Elam at 
war with Babylonia. In accordance with 
this latter alternative, which on the 
evidence at present available appears the 
more probable of the two, we may imagine 
that while the Kassites occupied portions 


of Elamite territory, particularly the 
mountainous districts in the west, there 
was a regular monarchy established at 
Susa. 

In that case it is possible to assign 
to this period of Elamite history .such 
Elamite rulers as Pakhir-ishshan, the 
.son of Iri-khalki, and .\ttar-kittakh. 
„ I his brother: Khumban-uinmena. 

^ , and his son Ihitash-gal, who 
Elnin married Napir-asu, and was 
an enthusiastic patron of the 
arts, as the very beautiful bronze statue 
of his wife, which we have recovered, 
testifies ; and Untakhash-gal and Kidin- 
Khutran. both sons of a ruler. Pakhir- 
Lshshan, jirobablji the second of that 
name. During this period we can trace 
no point of contact between Elam and 
Babylonia, and they do not appear to 
have come into direct contact until well 
on in the Kassite dynasty, when we find 
that Kurigalzu. the great-grandson of 
A.shur-uballit, waged war with Elam. 
It is evident from the accounts that 
Elam was once again the aggressor ; at 
the beginning she oppressed Babylonia, 
but she was afterwards driven from 
Babylonian soil, and from an inscription 
that has been recovered we may infer 
that Kurigalzu invaderl Elam and be- 
sieged and captured Susa. Khurbatila 
was king of Elam, according to the 
account of the Babylonian chronicle, to 
which we are indebted for information as 
to this war. We learn that, after being 
defeated at Dur-Dungi. he was taken 
prisoner by Kurigalzu, but he was after- 
wards released in return for the ce.ssion 
to Babylon of a considerable tract of 
Elamite territory. 

For the next record of Elamite history 
we are also indebted to the same Baby- 
lonian chronicle. During the reign of 
Bel-nadin-shum I., king of Babylon, 
Kidin-khutrutash, king of Elam, invaded 
Babylonia, captured Nippur and Dur-ilu, 
. devastated the open country, 
the Pre”** carried away the inhabi- 

A., tants as inlsoners : this was the 

° time when Tukulti-N'inib con- 

quered Babylonia. We thus have the 
scene presented to us which is so familiar 
from the later Assyrian age — that is, 
Babylonia the prey of Elam or of Ashur. 
Kidin-khutrutash, like Tukulti-N'inib, must 
have considered himself the protector of 
Babylon. The invasion was soon after- 
wards renewed “ after that Adad-shum- 
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iddina was returned,’' as the chronicle 
says. We may imagine that Adad-shum- 
iddina, who maintained friendly relations 
with Assyria, and, perhaps, governed 
under the suzerainty of Tuk-ulti- 
Niiiih, was attacked by Kidin- 
. khutrntash and dethroned, and 

• ageo Assyrian could not help 

him because a rebellion broke out in 
Assyria at the same time ; that is the 
same series of events which we see later 
under Sennacherib and Ashur-nadin-shum. 
Jlaliylonia had once more to suffer griev- 
ously during this invasion. Once again 
the country was laid waste, and this time 
in particular Isin was pillaged ; and it 
is noteworthy that this ancient royal city 
is mentioned, together with 
Xippur, in hy’inns of lament- 
ation and penitential jisalms 
as being sacked by Hlarn. 

A king of Elam who 
followed Kidin-khutrutash, 
after no long interval, upon 
the throne was Khallutush- 
in-Shushinak. Little is 
known of him beyond the 
fact that he was the father 
of Shutruk-nakhundi, who 
succeeded him upon the 
throne and proved himself 
a dangerou.s enemy of 
Babylonia. For he in\’aded 
the cotintr}’. and defeated 
and slew Zamania-shum- 
iddina, the last king but 
one of the Kassitc dynasty. 

With the assistance of his 
son, Kutnmakhiindi. he 
sacked the city ol Sijrpar, 
and carried a rich booty 
back w'ith him to Elam, 
including 1 1 ic s tele of X' aram - 
.Sin and the famous stele in.scribed with 
Hammurabi’s code of laws, both of which 
docunienls have recently been recovered 
by the French mission at Susa. He also 
defeated the king ol Ashiumnak. and from 
the city of Kish in Northern Babylonia he 
carried away the Obelisk of Manishtusu. 
which is now in the Louvre. His booty also 
included numerous Kassite “boundary 
stones. ’’ Though many of these were ham- 
mered to pieces by the A.ssyrians at the 
sack of Susa in the reign of Ashurbanipa), 
those that have been recovered during the 
recent excavations have thrown consider- 
able light upon our knowledge of the 
Babylonian sr'stcni of land tenure during 
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the Kassite period. Shutruk-nakhundi 
had three sons, two of whom, Kuiurnak- 
hiindi and Shilkhak-in-Shu.shinak, occupied 
the throne in turn. Numberless remains 
of the latter’s activity as a great 
builder of temples to the pds have been 
recovered at Susa. Remains of numerous 
steles have ahso been found dating 
from his reign, from wliicli we may infer 
that l)c (Conferred great benefits upon 
his land and preserved peace and prosper- 
ity withijij the borders ol his kingdom. 
He had nine children, of w-hom Khute- 
hidush-in-Sliu.shinak, the eldest, and 
Shilkhina-kliamru-Lagamar, eacli in turn 
occupied the throne. Tlie interfer- 
ence of Elam in Babylonian affairs. 

which took place towards 
the close of the Kassite 
dynasty was brought to an 
end under the most power- 
ful king of tin; succeeding 
dynasty ,N c buchadnezzar I . , 
witli wliosc reign there 
begins a new independence 
ol Babylonia, which once 
more proved herself superior 
to Assyria: this was the 
last era of Babylonian pros- 
perity. Tire statue of Mar- 
duk liad been carried to 
Elam in the reign of one of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s prede- 
cessors. probably' Bel-nadin- 
akhi, whom he mentions, 
and we may conjecture 
with considerable prob- 
ability that it was Shutruk- 
nakhundi who carried it 
off. Babylonia was, tliere- 
fore. without the lord of the 
land, wlio alone could con- 
fer the crown upon the king. 

After liis successes in the west, Nebu- 
chadnezzar jirocecdcd to break down the 
supremacy of Elam, and, if iroSsible, win 
liack his god. We liave fragments of 
numerous songs written on these wars, as 
well as two records of enfeoffment, one of 
whicli c.xprcssl}' mentions the recovery of 
Marduk from Susa ; the other describes the 
El m’s Elam, and records 

Supremacy during it the king of Elam, 
Lost whose name is not given, died. 

The recovery of the statue 
would, in the first place, presuppose a cap- 
ture of Susa. It is, however, conceivable 
that on the change of sovereign the new 
king lost no time in concluding peace. 



The most important race inhabiting: 
ancient Elam was the negritic type 
illustrated here, of short stature, with 
brown skins, and black hair and eyes. 
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and Svunendered the statue. In any case 
Nebuchadnezzar liad shown himself an 
independent and well-matched opponent 
of Elam, and by the recovery of his god 
he had destroyed the outward token of 
his vassalage. He now could once more 
style himself with all right and }nstice 
king of Babylon. 

The success of Assyria after Nebuchad- 
nezzar, under Tiglath-iiilesei- I. wits only 


made by this country, which had been 
long cut off from Babjdonia by the power 
of Elam, to come into renewed touch with 
the lord of Babylf)nia. A fresh access of 
power by Elam nipped these atteinjUs in 
the laid. 

Thus the Fai East remained outside 
the horizon of the Western ])en])les 
until in the Persian age hdtmi Itecame 
involved with the Pi'rsi;ms against 


temporary. Babylonia rL-mained 
for some time still in ])ossession ol 
Mesopotamia, and was, therefore, 
probably able to free herself from 
Elamite tutelage. M'e are entirely 
without inscriptions referring to 
the relations e.visting between the 
two countries at this period. We 
saw that among the successors ol 
the second dynasty of Isiii a king 
of Elamite origin was reckoned 
by himself as forming a distinct 
dynasty ; we may, thi'n.'fore, Ii.n; a 
new advance on the jiart of Elam 
at that time — about looo n.c. — 
when Babylonia and Me.so|iotamia 
were exposed to every kind ol 
devastation, and even Assyria 
could not protect herself against 
the plundering hordes of the 
Aranueans and the Sutu. 

If we judge by the events of 
later times we mtiy reascmably 
suppose that in the ensuing period, 
when Chaldtean princes for the 
most part sat upon the throne ol 
Babylon — Nabu-shum-ishkun and 
others — Elam also exercised an 
important influence. It does not 
.seem indeed to have been able at 
first to interfere actively in Baby- 
lonian affairs. We cannot ascertain 
the cause, whether internal dis- 
orders or an invasion from the 
east, or both : but it is a note- 
worthy fact that Shalmaiuser IL, 
when he entered Babylonia, found 



no resistance offered by Elam. 
His successor, Shamshi-.\dad H'., 


A MODERN NEGRITIC SUSIAN 
A d<;sccuclant of one of the original Elaiiule races, showing; a reinark> 


AXIS vutt.1 able resemblance to his forefather, illubtratcd on the opposite page. 

regards rJani in a manner which 

does not correspond to its earlier or its llie West, and .■Mexander once more 
later position as a great power, .\fter restored communication by his victories 
this we hear nothing more of Elamite over Persia and her allies. When Tiglath- 


affairs. A period of weakness is also 
implied by the fact that Shalmaneser, as 
protector of Babylon, received pre.sents 
from Bactria, especially Bactrian camels 
and Indian elephants. We may, perhaps, 
father from this that attempts had been 


pileser IV. a])pearcd upon tlic scene the 
power of Elam had revi\'ed ; Bactna was 
again under Elamite dominion, and the 
Clialdicans thenceforth found suiijiort ir 
the Elamite kings of Susa, who alternated 
with the A.ssyrians in being the ])alrons 
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or feuclal lords of Babylonia. It i.s only a 
momentary i^leam which is thrown on 
the relations to the cast by the Bactrian 
embassy ; but it is sufficient to make as 
recognise that Elam, in consequence of 
her iwsitinn and civilisation, was really 
the connecling link between the civilised 
countries of N^sirer and Fui'thcr Asia, and 
the prcdece.ssor of the eastern 
half of the Persian empire, 
with the Assyrian empire 

** did not come into contact 
with Elamite territory before Tiglath- 
pilc'ser I\'. : the nearest apjiroach was 
made by Adad-nirari IV'., who reckoned 
kliilii among his trihutary states. W'e 
may conclude in any case that Elam 
in the ninth and the first half of 
the eighth century n.c. had not yet 
encroached upon the west. After the 
accession of Nabonassar, in 747 n.c., and 
Tiglath-pileser IV., in 745. we have con- 
tinuous records of Elamite history. The 
Babylonian chronicle, which begins with 
(his period, describes \-ery clearly, in it.s 
rondeu>ed and abbreviated style, the 
actual conditions in Babylonia ; and it 
continuously refers (0 the kings of Elam 
and of Assyria and their relations to Baby- 
lonia. It "notes only facts, and never 
draws the slightest general inference from 
them. But the conclusion which results 
from the freijuent occurrence of these 
notices lias been already drawn in dealing 
with the history of Assyria ; the ensuing 
]ieriod is taken up with a struggle between 
Elam and Ass\ria for Babylonia. There 
arc two ]iarties— an Assyrian, which sees 
the [latron of Babylon in the king of Ashur, 
and a t'lialdiean-Elamitc party, which .sees 
him in the king of Elam ; and the chronicle 
t;ikes account of both by recording the 
reigns of kings in both countries. 

In 74J u.c. it is recorded that Ummani- 
grish, or Khumhanigash, became king of 
Elam : his father, according to the account 
by Ashurl)aiii])al. was called Umhadara, 

, and had also been his irre- 

SjruggU 

Babylonia when his 

death is related to have taken 
])lace. Tiglath-jiilcser, who e.xercised his 
rights as protector over Babylon after 745, 
does not allude to him, even when, in 729, 
he drove out the Chaldtean E’kin-zir. We 
may, perhaps, assume that Khumbanigash 
had at least favoured the latter, although 
he was not in a position to interfere 
\-igorousljr in his behalf. Even under 
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Shalmaneser, who indeed reigned in Baby- 
lon unopposed, nothing transjiires about 
him. On the other hand, on Shalmaneser’s 
death he entered the lists in support of his 
prole.ge lilerodach-baladan, who under his 
suzerainty became king of Bab5fion ; and 
when Sai-gon tried at once to eject him, 
Khumbanigash advanced into Babylonia 
and compelled Sargon at Dur-ilu to aban- 
don the territory of Babylon and Southern 
Babylonia. 

In 717-699 followed Ishtar-khundu, as 
the chronicle has transformed his name, 
or Shutur-nakhimdi, as Sargon more 
correctly calls him. When Sargon. in 711’ 
once more attacked Merodach-baladan, he 
licgan by separating the two con fe derat e-. 
He first turned against Elam, conquered 
the countries on the Lower L'knu, took 
the border fortresses erected there by 
Shutur-nakhundi, and occupied tlie border 
countries of Lakhiri, Pillatu. etc. Mero- 
dach-haladan hastily sent jiresents to 
Elam, and advanced with his army to the 
province of latbur on the Ukmi, adja- 
cent to the di.stricts occupied by Sargon ; 
but the Emalite “accepted his present. 
_ yet forbade him to advance 
farther,” or to enter Elamite 
Elam tcn'itory This is a strange 
situation. Did he really abandon 
hLs vas.sal in order that war might not reach 
his own land, or had Merodach-baladan 
perhaps tried previously to set himself 
free from him ? In any case he did not 
venture to advance into Babylonia, and 
avoided the contest with Assyria. Sargon 
was able to secure the frontier districts 
which he had occupied, and to place 
them partly under Assyrian administra- 
tion. Soon afterwards, in the disputes for 
the throne of Ellijii, when Nibe, one of the 
two brothers, sought help from Shutur- 
nakhundi, and the latter had installed 
him in Elam, he did not venture to take 
any .stcjis in support of his protege when 
Sargon brought back his own candidate, 
Lspabara. TJie battle at Dur-ilu must 
have taught Elam a severe lesson, and the 
array of Sargon became as formidable as 
that of Tiglath-pileser. 

Merodach-baladan, after his expulsion 
from Bit-Iakin, had in his flight an asylum 
in Elam, and he was again welcome there, 
now that he had no army. When Sargon 
was dead he was brought back to Babylon 
by an Elamite army in 703, but was 
immediately e.vpelled by Sennacherib. 
In the battle of Kish it was the Elamite 
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troops especially who fought for him. 
Once more he found refuge in Elam, and 
he again found assistance there when 
he advanced from Bit-lakin to Babylon 
and forced Bel-ibni to join him and thus 
to recognise the protectorate of Elam. 
They were once again driven out by 
Sennacherib in 700. These failures of 
Shutui-nakhundi possibly contributed to 
a transference of power into the hands of 
his brother Khalludush.or Khallushu, who 
rebelled in the following year, took his 
brother prisoner, and moufJted the throne 
himself in 699, and ruled for si.-c j-ears. 
His reign at least produced a more vigorous 
action against Assyi'ia, and he achieved 
successes in Babylonia, which balanced 
those of Sennacherib. In 694 the latter 
made a descent on the Elamite provinces 
situated on the great lagoon of the 
Euphrates and colonised by fugitive 
Chaldaeans from the “ Country of the Sea,” 
while at the same time Khalludush 
invaded Northern Babylonia, capturing 
and ])lundering Nippur. Sennacherib’s 
son, Ashur-nadin-shum, was brought as a 
prisoner to Elam, and Nergal-ushezib was 
, ... placed upon the throne of 

Lordship ijabylon. Elam had thus be- 
come liege lord of Northern 
Babylon Babylonia, while the South 
was still in the hands of Assyria. 
Nergal-ushezib maintained his pow'er in 
Babylon as long as his protector reigned. 
The latter must have found it difficult 
during the ne.xt year and a half to interfere 
again on his behalf, for the Assyrians 
invaded his territory from Southern Baby- 
lonia and took him prisoner, without any 
Elamite army coming to his assistance. 
An e.xplanation may possibly be found in 
the statement of the Babylonian chronicle, 
that almost simultaneou.sly a rebellion 
broke out in Elam in which Khalludush 
experienced the treatment which he him- 
self had shown to his brother. Kutur- 
nakhundi, the third of the name known to 
us, was raised to the throne as head of 
the rebellion in 692, but did not retain the 
position for more than ten months. He 
had been only a short time on the tlirone 
when the Assyrians invaded Elam by land 
— that is, from Northern Babylonia. 
Kuturnakhundi was in Madaktu, the 
town which commands the western part 
of Elam, but he ventured on no resistance 
and withdrew to Khidalu, the province 
and town in the Zagj os. Since he thus 
abandoned Susa, we must suppose that 


he was not ackiiowlcilgecl there. He may 
have been prince of Madaktu in the same 
W'ay as there were indejicnclenl princes of 
Khidalu, and was therefore lorced to 
relinquish any attempts at occupying 
Susa, the cajiital of the empire. It is thus 
explained why. although he had just 
proclaimed himself king by means of a 
n . rebellion, he haci been unable 

,, to raise an army with wdiich 

Rebellion to face the Assyrians, lho.se 
ravaged the western provinces, 
and retook some border districts which 
had once been hekl by Sargon and had 
subsequently been recovereil by Elam 
under Khalludush. 

This failure could not luive served to 
strengthen the power of the new king. 
He thus fell a victim, only three months 
after his flight from Madaktu, in another 
rebellion, by which Umnuin-menanu was 
raised to the throne. His reign marks a 
new era of success for Elam, and thus of 
insecurity for the A.ssyrian possessions in 
Babylonia. Even while the A.ssyrian 
army was in Elam, Mushezib-Marduk had 
usuqiod the sovereignty in Babylon, and 
hastened to make sure of the protection 
of Elam. Northern Babylonia was once 
again, as under Khalludii.sh. lost to 
Assyria. Sennacherib, in bqi, attem])ted 
to win it back, but Umman-menanu was 
strong enough to jierform his promises 
made to Babylon. He appeared in 
Northern Babylonia, and in the battle of 
Khaliile victory was at least so far on his 
side that Sennacherib was forced to retire 
to A.s,syria. It is also important in 
estimating the situation to notice that the 
fall of Babylon did not take jilace until 
()8g B.C.. when I'lnmaii-ineiianu had been 
struck down b}’ apoplexy and was. 
therefore, incapacitated from marching to 
the defence of Babydonia. The Baby- 
lonian chronicle in its laconic style leaves 
this fact to be inlerred, b\’ jdacing the 
notice of the capture of Babylon between 
the announcement of the illness 
, °, and death of Umman-menanu, 

B«byIon s 

ro ec or ^ ^ Ummau-mcnanu, 

King of Elam, was struck down by apo- 
plexy ; his mouth was affected and he was 
incapable of speech. On the ist Kislev 
the city (Babylon) was taken. On the 
17th Adar Umman-menanu died.” 

His succe.ssor was Khumhakhald.ish I., 
who reignerl from 689 to bSi b.c. He 
reigned during the last eight years of 
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Sennacherib, when, according to the 
expression of tlio chronicle, “ there was 
no king ” in Habylon. tliough. according 
tc another chronicle, recently discovered, 
Erba-Mardnk was, for a portion of that 
period, recognis('d as king in Babylon 
and in Borsip]ia. In fact, after its 
destruction Babylon was abandoned alike 
_ . by Assyria and Elam, and she 

y j '’’-''y npon her own 

b °Elain Weakened resources to defeat 
^ the jilundering expeditions of 

Arama;an and C'.hakhean tribes. We have 
already .seen that it nas in consctjucncc of 
his success against llie Aramteans that 
Erba-yi.'irdidt .■-ccured the throne. In 
the absence of help from A.ssyria or Elam, 
tile Chald.ean invasion wa.s at lea.st 
jiartially successful, and it was not until 
the reign of Esarhaddon that the immi- 
grants were driven from Babylonian 
territorj\ W'e have no accounts of Senna- 
cherib ill thi.s time, and the Babylonian 
chronicle stales merely that a few months 
before his murder, in bSi n.C., Khumbak- 
haldiish died of fever. 

Hi; was followed by Khurnbakhaldash 
II., who ruled from ()8i to bji't n.c., and 
whose reign falls in the first six years of 
Esarhaddon. Nothing is at lirsl said of 
conipliciitions willi A.s.syria ; indeed, in 
the altitude adojited toward N'abu-zir- 
kitti-lishir. king of the " Country of the 
Sea,” we may well see an effort to establish 
friendly relations with Assyria and an 
express repudiation of any claims on 
Baliylonia. 'I'iiis may. i)erha|'s, lie the 
exiilanalion ol a stiiteinent in the Baby- 
lonian cinoiiicle tlial in f)8() n.c. the gods 
of Dur-ilii and of the Babylonian Dur- 
sharriikin— not to lie confused with Sar- 
gon’s ctijiital — htul eoine hack into their 
own cities. This can hardly refer to 
anything else — especially since Dur-ilu 
is mentioned — than the statues of the 
gods which had been brought to Elam, 
presumably by Khalludush, and were 
nou' .‘-'cnt hack by Kliuinhak- 
haldasli. But friendly rela- 
tions did not last lor long. 
Only six years afterwards, in 
674 B.C., the chronicle announces as 
laconically as ever, “ the king of Elam 
invaded Sipjtar and caused a massacre." 
No details are told us. Esarhaddon is 
naturally as silent as Sennacherib was 
over a similar disaster eighteen years 
betore. We thus know nothing of any 
relations having been entered into with 
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Babylon’s 

Gods 

Restored 


Babylonian rebels. Sooti afterwards 
Khurnbakhaldash died “ without being 
sick, in his own palace.” In this way 
A.ssyria was again freed of a dangerous 
rival. 

Urtaki, the brother and successor of 
the deceased, seems from the very first to 
have been equally anxious for a good 
understanding with Esarhaddon, who was 
certainly glad, for his jiart, to have in 
Elam a peaceful neighbour. The Baby- 
lonian chronicle reports during the year 
the arrival of the statues of the gods of 
Agado, the sister city to Sippar, from 
Elam. This plainly refers to those which 
had been carried away by Khumba- 
khaldash in the preceding year, and were 
now surrendered to cement the friendshij). 
The famine reported by Ashurbanipal, 
during which permission was giunted by 
A.s.syria that distressed Elamites should 
seek a refuge on Assyrian soil in order to 
send back this “ property,” is the only 
other event which we know of this period. 
The institution of the frontier guard, 
which Esarhaddon attempted to form 
by winning over the Gambuli, is a proof 
p that he did not trust merely 
wUh,*^* to the good will of Elam, but 
. . was anxious to secure peace 

effectually by other means. The 
])cace lasted during Esarhaddon’s life- 
time. Bj' the reconstruction of the 
kingdom of Babylon, a most favourable 
op|x>rtunity was iiresented to the Elamites 
of once more realising their old ambitions 
in Baliylonia. Urtaki advanced into 
Northern Babylonia, in order that, in 
concert with the sheikh of the Gambuli, 
who was dissatisfied with the role assigned 
to him, and with a Babjdonian prince, he 
might march on Babylon itself. Nothing 
is .said of any measures of defence under- 
taken Ijy Shamash-shum-ukin. Ashur- 
banijjal, as protector ol Babylon, acted 
as the Elamites Khumbanigash and Um- 
man-mcnanu had done ; he advanced 
against Urtaki, and compelled him to 
evacuate Babylonia. He did not march 
against Elam, from which we may argue 
that the border districts once iX;cu pied, by 
Sargon and Sennacherib had long since 
been abandoned. 

Urtaki died soon afterward — certainly 
before 665 b.c. His death furnished 
Assyria with a motive for interfering in 
Elamite affairs. This was the beginning 
of the series of vvars which were destined 
to lead to 1 hn destruction of Elam. 
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Urtaki did not. die a natural death; take seriou.s mea'^ures. Judging by the 
Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions are full of display of indignation, omens, and prayers 
expressions about the misery of his violent which he exhibited on this occasion, we 
death, but they do not state the method feel that it was a \’ery difficult task for 
of it. He was deposed Iiy his brother Elam irrmy into the 

Teuinman ; and the latter was bound to tield against Elam. But at last 

act like other Oiaental rulers in the there was no other alterna- 

same position — to kill all the sons of and he hastily accuiiied 

his brothers in order not to e.x|>erience Dur-ilu in order thus to bar the road 
the same fate some day at their hands, into Bali 3 -lonia. 

“ He placed himself like a fiend upon the Tcumman does not appear to have 
throne,” Ashurbanipal writes. ' The sons calculated on any opposition, lor now he 
of his two brothers and predecessors, did not venture to defend his frontier, 
Khumbakhaldash and Urtaki, with sixty but retreated before the Assyrian army to 
other members of the royal house and an Susa. Ashurbanipal adx'anced as far as 
escort of adherents, successfullj' made the Idai, as the ICanin and its tributaries 
their escape to Assj'ria. where thej' im- were called by the Assyrians — the river 
jdored Ashurbanijial to protect them and in question is the Sliawur. on the eastern 
to restore them to their home. Tcumman bank of wliich Susa lay — and defeated the 
demanded the surrender of the. lugitives, Elamite army, which here met him in 
and, when this was refu.sed, became more the. open field at Tullis before the walls 
peremptory', sending every' month insolent of Susa : 'J'eumman fell in the battle, 
letters— a serious breach of the. laws of Ashurbanipal was now able to install 
diplomatic courtesy between rival courts— in Susa one ol the fugitive jirinces, a. son 
Tcumman continued his preparations ol Urtaki, named Ummaniga.sh. as the 
InvadM*"' invasion of Baby'lonia. Assyrian reproduction of the name Khum- 

Assyria a]ipears at this time to baniga.-.h (1 1.) runs. Islitar-nakhundi — that 

have had an ciiilciitic attack, is. Shutnik-naklumrli— who had reigned iii 
w'hich seemed to Ashurbanipal a divine Khidalu as an independent king, and in 
warning ; but it did not deter the Elamite whom we mav probably see a son of Teum- 
from carrying out his threats and from man, also met his death in the battle, 
marching against Assy'rian territory'. It Tamniaritu. anothi'r son ol Urtaki, was 
i.s not clear how' far he advanced. Ashiir- aj'pointod in liis stead by Ashurbanipal, 
banipal himself was now comjH'lh'd to t j whom such a slate of allairs could not 
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THE BATTLE WHICH DEStBOYED ELAM'S POWER 


An Assyrian bas-relief representine the battle of Tnllis, before the walls of Susa, in which Elam was finally defeated 
by tlic Assyrian forces under Ashuroanipal. Teuniman, the kiur, is seen under an inscribed tablet bein? decapitated. 

I)ut lie welcome. ;u:cording to the principle and Tcumitian, proclaimed himself king, 
“ divide ct im]iora.” Hut the same and Khumbanigash met the fate of 

relation e.xisled between himself and his predcce.ssors ; he was murdered 
hi.s brother in Babylonia. Elam wa-. together will) his family'. Ashurbaninal 
thus subject to .\ssyrian influence, a secured however, no further advantage 
succe.ss wliicli Assyria had iietcr hitherto from this at the time : for even 
. . , attained, and wa.s now by Taninniritu. according to Elamite tradi- 

Unw^oMed means .-.ecure. since ilie lion, considered that to be ruler oi 

E new king must liuxe been Babylon wrus far more desirable than to 

” an.xious to shake off the vokc. be ruled by A,ssyna. He. too, sent 
When, therefore, Sliamasli-shnm-ukin, who an army to the aid of Shamash-shum- 
levolted from liis brotlier. began to ukin. and began, as we shall see, to 

secure allie.s and sent " presents ” to form alliances in Southern Babylonia. 
Khumbanigash — tlnit is. besought and His army was already menacing Nippur, 
acknowledged his ]irotectorship — tlie and the tribe of the Puqiidu was on 
latter was jireiiared to become a jiro- the point of joining him, when the 
lector instead of a protected,” and same fate happened to him as to his 
to restore tlic influence of Elam in , . prcdcces.sor. He, too, -fell a 

Babylonia. Ashurbanipal vainly do- victim to a rebellion, the 

manded the surrender of the agents j.j‘“ * opportune outbreak of which 

of Shamash-shum-ukin ; the Elamite suggests the thought that 

granted the help requested .and marched Ashurbanipal did not rely solely on 
to Babylonia. But al the right moment the prayers to his gods, which were 

for .Ashurbanipal a rebellion broke out prominent on this occasion, but had 
in the rear oi the army. Tammaritu, taken the precaution ol securing help by 
the son of Khmnlianigash. a fourth other means. Tammaritu was, however, 
brother of Khumbakhaldash II., Urtaki, more fortunate than his predecessors ; 
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he made good his escape. He fled to 
Ashurbanipal, and was actually welcomed 
by him. 

'The new king, Indabigash, who reigned 
from O48 to 647 B.C., was not a member of 
the royal family. He iiiimedialely set 
. bout establishing friendly relations with 
A.ssyria, and refrained from interfering in 
Babylonian affairs. Hemorelv 
Friendship Shamash- 

. . shum-ukin jirematurcly' met his 

ssyna g jj was, however, 

impo.ssiblc to avoid complications for any 
long period, and this time, as .so often 
before, the “ Cotintry of the Sea ” was the 
determining cau.se. Ashurbanipal had 
despatched an army thither to iirevent 
the advance of an Elamite army, which 
Khumbanigasli had desjiatched during his 
reign. The reigning king, Xabu-bei- 
.shumatc. a grandson of Mcroclach-baladan, 
had to submit with the best grace he 
could to these “ protectors," and was 
forced to join his troops with them. He 
succeeded, however, in thus getting the 
power into his own hands. He compelled 
the governor of Ur to join him, and 
delivered the A.ssyrian troops. ]rrobahly 
under Tammaritu, into the liands of the 
Elamites. All this took ])lacc about 651- 
640 B.C. 

After the taking of Babylon, Nabu- 
bel-shumate, when the Assyrians 
once more occupied the south, fled, 
according to the tradition of his house, 
to Elam, where in the interval Indabigash 
had become king. The latter had .sent 
back to Assyria the Assyrian troops which 
had been handed over to his prcdece.ssor, 
but he refused to surrender Nabu-bel- 
shumate. Ashurbanipal thereuiwn threat- 
ened war, and the result was a rebellion 
by which Ummanaldash, or Khurnbakhal- 
dash III., son of an otherwise ob.scure 
Attametu, was raised to the throne in the 
stead of Indabigash. But he also refused 
the surrender of .\abu-bel-shumate and the 
. . abandonment of the Elamite 

ssyria claims to the “ Country of the 

fn^rTgue”* ^ 

lion under an Ummanigash, or 

Khumbanigash, son of an otherwi.se un- 
known Amedirra. But this time the 
prayers of Ashurbanipal were not so 
effective as on the three previous occa.sions, 
and Ummanigash maintained his i)o.sition. 
There was no course left for Ashurbanipal 
if he wished to secure Southern Babylonia 
but to abandon prayers and intrigue, and 


to declare war ; he advanced into Elam, 
and occupied the frontier lortress Bit- 
Imbi. Ummanaldash had hardly yet been 
able to set his own home affairs in order, 
and was not. therefore, able to hold the 
west and Jladaktii ; he withdrew " into 
the mountains ’’ — that is, to Khidalu. 

It seems as if an attack had also been 
made upon Elam from the side of the 
“ Country of the Sea.” A king of Bubilu, 
the eastern part of Elam, by name 
Umbakhabua, who had made himself 
inde])endent there during the preceding 
disturbances — an analogous case to what 
wc have seen in Khidalu — abandoned his 
country and capital and retired to an 
island, whore he was sate, at any rate from 


the Assyrians. 

Thus the country was in the power of 
the Assyrians, and Ashurbanipal once 

more installed there the fugitive Tam- 

maritu its his vassal. But harrlly was 
that done and the A.ssyrian army on its 
return, when Tammaritu, who saw his 
throne in jcoiiardy, found himself forced to 
draw the sword against his “ benefactors.” 
A,shurbanii)al, it is true, speak.s of a 
j.. second sul)ju,gation of Tam- 

_ maritn and of a plundering and 

u wi s of ; but. if 

* “ wc may judge by tlir usual style 

and method of A,s.syrian accounts of wars, 
this is nothing but a ])lan.sible iwriphrasis 
for a forced retreat. In this way Assyrian 
diulomacy was for a time outwitted by 
that of Elam. 

Ashurbanipars accounts of the succeed- 


ing years are vague. He says that Tam- 
inarilu had been deposed : dearly that 
hajipened only after the withdrawal of the 
As.syrians. not belore : the new king was 
full on the throne by Ashurbanijial. He 
was Ummanaldash, or Khumbakhalda.sli 
II. 'flic latter had returned from Khidalu 
for the .second time, and had either him.self 
driven out 'J'ammaritu or had commanded 
his lollowors to do so. In any case 'fam- 
maritu fled to Assyria, where he was 
detained in dishonourable captivity at the 
court of Ashurbanipal. 

Ummanaldash, when he had established 
him.self firmly on the throne, drove out 
the As,syrian garrison from Bit-Imbi ; this 
left Ashurbanipal no alternative but to 
take u]) arms once more. He occupied 
Bit-Imbi and the border jircA'ince of Kashi. 
Ummanaldash abandoned the wesl with 
Madaktu, and entrenched him.self behind 
the Idide, the Ab-i-Diz, near Sn.sa. The 
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THE TRIUMPH OF iHE ASSYRIANS AFTER THE BATTLE OF TULHS 


From a relief in the British Muser.ni, showitiR thp Assyrians' trinnipli. After the battle the victors were met 
by a thronR of peopie from Siisa. wliicii opciieil its gates to the Assyrians, with priests, singers and harpers, 
to welcome the new king, Khnnibanigash 11,, appointed by Ashurbanipal. He is seen at the beginning of the second 
row from the bottom. Note how the liver Shawur is choked with corpses of men and horses and battle debris. 
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Assyrian army long hesitated to attack 
this strong position, and contented itself 
at first with scouring the defenceless coun- 
try and occupying the fortresses. Finally, 
after much questioning of the soothsayers, 
the Assyrians ventured on an attack, and 
met with no resistance. The cause ot this 
is not revealed, llmmanaldash had once 
more witlidrawn to Khidalu, and aban- 
doned Susa as before. The old capital 
was sacked and pillaged, the sacred grove 
desecrated, the temple and royal ca.stlc 
plundered and destroyed. Twenty statues 
of gods and thirty-six statues of kings were 
carried away to Assyria, and the tombs 
of the Elamite kings were violated. The 
statue of Xana, which, according to A.shur- 
banipal’s account, had lieen carried away 
from Erech by Kutur-nakhundi 1,635 y«irs 
before — a record which we have already 
discu.sscd — was then bi'ought back to 
Erecli. An oracle was found which Xana 
had presumaiily giv'en on her removal 
from Erech to the effect that “ Ashur- 
banii^al will bring me back from the hostile 
land of Elam.” Nana had thus jiredictcd 
the reign of her liberator, an interesting 
Sack <^or'tribution to the history of 
oracles. The excavations conducted 
Susa '’y ^^rench mission at Susa 
have revealed numerous traces 
of the havoc wrought by the As.syrian 
soldiers on their cajiture of the city. The 
damage they wrought is much to be re- 
gretted, as it destroyed many memorials 
of the old centre of civilisation, which 
often dominated a wider world than 
Babylon itself. 

The task of the Assyrian army was thus 
fulfilled. No attempt was made to form 
an Assyrian province, for that would have 
given rise to endless insurrections. The 
army was withdrawn. Ummanaldash was 
able to occupy his devastated country 
afresh and to return to Madaktu. But his 
power of effective resistance was broken. 
When the surrender of Nal)u-bcl-.shumate 
was again demanded, he a.«sented to it. 
But the descendant of Jlerodach-ljaladan 
freed him from the necessity of surrender, 
since he and his armour-bearer died to- 
gether by their own hands. Thus Emma- 
naldash could send only his embalmed 
body to Nineveh. There Ashurlranijral 
outraged his dead enemy with the insults 
he would have offered to the living man. 
Ummanaldash had by this act declared 
his submission. For this reason he secured 
Assyrian support against an opponent who 
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clearly had been i)itted against him by the 
anti- Assyrian party, 'this was Pa’c, who 
held his own for a time, but could not in 
the end resist the threats of As.'^j'ria and 
the attack of Ihnmanaldash, and, like 
Tamniaritu, made his way to Nineveh. 

Ummanaldash himself could not long 
submit lo be a vassal of Assyria. He 
incurred the fate which befell 
all kings in his ]iusition ; he 
Elam between two juirlies, on(‘ 

of which urged defection from 
Assyria, and the other, with the help of 
Assyria, frustrated tlie results of any such 
deft'ction. So soon then as his loyalty to- 
ward Ashurbanii>al began to cool, the usual 
rebellion of the A.ssyrian ])arty broke out at 
the “ command of the Assyrian gods ” — 
that is to .say. at A.ssyrian instigation. 
Ummanaldash luifl to seek refuge from this 
party on a mounlain, which \vas probably 
in the vicinity of the .As.syrian frontier : 
there he was taken prisoner by As.syrian 
troops and led to Nineveh. Here there 
were now the three rivals together — ^'fani- 
maritu, Pa’e, and Ummanaldash— -and 
they were einploj'ed hy Ashurhaniiial to 
enhance, as his servants, the magnificence 
of his triumphal jirocessions. 

This happened somewhere about. 635 
B.c. We learn notliing more of Elam. 
Ashurbanipal does not name tlie successor 
whom the rebellious subjects had (iro- 
ciaimed king. We arc inclined to conclude 
from this that Elam, through this rebellion, 
had slipped out of his hands. We have, 
besides. a))j)roached the time when Elam 
again came forward as an opjionent ; after 
tlic year 6^0 n.c. Baliylon was once more 
in tlie hands of the t'hakUeans. 

The old game would certainly have 
begun again liad not another force aj)- 
jH-ared u])on the scene. It is no longer 
with the help of Elam that Nabopolassar 
tries to assert his ])owcr in Babylon and 
acts agaiiust Assyria, but with that of the 
Medos. 'J'liis is indeed a great change, and 
p, yet it is only tlie continuation 

DiHLced policy: the Medes 

by Medes simply taken the place of 

the Elamites. We can at most 
irusert a period of twenty years between the 
time when Ummanaldash was brought to 
Nineveh and that when Nabopolassar 
entered into an agreement with the Medes, 
if indeed he had not been supported by 
them from "the very first. If we lake 
this fact into consideration, the question 
involuntarily suggests itself whether 
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Jmmanigash after all was not the last king 
of Elam, arid whether Ashurbanipal’s note- 
worthy silence over the subsequent con- 
ditions in Elam is not to be explained 
from the fact that the land had then fallen 
into the hands of the invading Ar^an 
A B ff tribes. If we reflect that Esar- 
State haddon had already shown some 
n “ , . anxiety in his attitude towards 

** them, that he was not ashamed 
to enter into alliances with one of these 
new peoples, the Ashkuza, against the 
other two, the Cimmerians and Medes, 
it is a probable supposition that Ashur- 
banijial himself may very soon have under- 
stood the case ; he had himself placed 
the country at the mercy of these dangerous 
antagonists, whose jiower he had only 
succeeded in checking. The result of 
deposing Ummanigash was that he sud- 
denly found fresh enemies in Elam, who 
soon adojited the jiolicy of their pre- 
decessors, and helped their ju otdge in Baby- 
lon against Assyria. Just as in ITartu, 


so now in Elam, Assyria had herseli 
abolished the natural “ buffer-state.” 
Elam, therefore, according to our theory, 
fell into the hands of the Medes soon after, 
and was occupied by an Aryan population. 
It did not play any prominent part during 
the Median rule. But it was once more 
raised by Cyrus to be the seat of empire, and 
Susa became the capital of the East. V\'e 
shall treat this subject more fully in dealing 
with the history of the Medes and Persians. 

The French excavations at Susa have 
yielded material remains of Elamite 

activity ranging from prehistoric 
saiion' times down to the period of the 
of Ei” -'kchremenian kings. The influence 

of the early Semitic inhabi- 
tants of Babylonia upon the artistic 

and social development of Elam was so 
great that it uncloubtedly furnished the 
mould in which Elamite civilisation was 
cast. On its artistic side this Babylonian 
influence can be traced in a remarkably 
complete degree. 



THt ELAMITE SCULPTURES OF MAL-AMIR 
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On the whole, we may regard many of 
the attainments of the Elamites as imitated 
or borrowed from Babylonian civilisation ; 
this is shown by the script, as well as in 
works of art, the style and technique of 
which correspond in many particulars 
to the art of the Babylonians. If it rvere 
not for some details of dress, the sculptures 
of Mal-Amir, for example, might well be 
taken for Babylonian. But in spite of 
the strong Babylonian element in Elamite 
art, the Elamites themselves added some- 
thing of their own which serves to 
differentiate their productions from those 
of contemporary artists in Babylonia. In 
their work in bronzes, ivory, and the 
precious metals, the Elamites attained 
to a high level of design and technical 
perfection, and it is ‘now possible to 
talk of Elamite art as quite distinct 
from that of Babylonia and Assyria. 

The large number of votive and building 
inscriptions that have been recovered 
throw some light upon the number and 
names of the great temples and other 
sacred buildings in Susa, while the sump- 
tuous foundation deposit found in the 
Th A tcmjjle of Shushinak is of the 
. ® ^ greatest interest from the nature 
g. of the offerings which it com- 
prised. But for the character 
of the Elamite religion as a whole, and of 
the details of the ritual, we are still to a 
great degree dependent on conjecture. 

The Elamite inscriptions and Ashur- 
banipal give us a series of Elamite names 
of deities, but they still remain little 
more than names for us. An exception may 
be made, perhaps, of the princi]jal “ Su-san ” 
goddess, who was identified by the Edamites 
and Babylonians with the Xana, or Ishtar, 
of Erech. It is inevitable, with the 
multifarious conquests and relations of 
Elam with Erech, that legends of one shrine 
should have been interwoven with those 
of another, and that a dispute as to the 
antiquity of the two should have been 
decided empirically by making the statues 
accrue as spoil to the victors. 

There is little doubt that Susa was the 
principal city of Elam from the earliest 
times throughout the whole course of 
her history. But we are still without 
information with regard to the relations 
of the capital to other great cities in the 
land. Ashurbanipal designates all im- 
portant places — that is to say, all fortified 
towns — as royal towns, thus departing 
from the custom in other countries where 


only the capital is so called. M^erc all 
fortified places, in contiasi to the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian usage, the pro]5oriy 
of the king, and were there thus no muni- 
cipal rights emanating from that ownership 
of the land by god and temple, which is sr- 
characteristic of the Semitic idea ? This 
would ]toint to a great diminution, as 
n . .. . com])ared witli the Semitic 

, ,1 civilised countries, in the influ- 

DiminisKed the priesthood, which, 

with its large jiossessions, 
formed a prominent factor in tlie develop- 
ment of the Semitic peoples and states. 

That the Elamites were great warriors 
is fully proved by the history of their 
battles with Babylon and Assyria. When 
the Assyrians speak of Elamite .spoil the 
baggage waggon plays a prominent part 
in it. The Assyrian is acquainted only 
with the chariot as an offensive weapon 
of war. The Elamite has carts drawn 
by mules, on which he cairicd his bag- 
gage. The jirincipaf weapon of the 
Elamites is not the sjiear or sword, but 
the bow'. I( is obvious, how'ever, that 
Babylonian civilisation influenced their 
mode of warfare. Still the bow must 
have been the original wea])on, and for 
the noble Elamite it w'as tlie badge of the 
warrior. 

If the geograjihical position of Elam 
makes us fix our attention on countries 
and peoples of another kind than those 
which determined the fortunes of the 
Nearer East, we might expect information 
from this quarter as to the migrations 
and extension of Babylonian civilisa- 
tion to the East. It is only under the 
Persians, Alexander the Great, and the 
Caliphs, that history shows us events 
W'hich must have been foreshadowed even 
in the times of the real jirosperity of the 
East. If the trade with India and Eastern 
Asia is one of the most important factors 
in the history of the w'orld, Elam must 
also, in the days of her power, have 
, interfered in the decision of 

po'nts at issue, obstructing if 
i History to assist, but always 

‘ ^ having an important word in 

the matter. Her position on the borderland 
of Western Asia thus endowed her with 
a strategic and commercial importance, 
which explains the prominent r61e she 
played among the civilised riices of the 
ancient world. 

Hugo Winckler 
Leonard W. King 
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SYRIA AND THE HITTITE EMPIRE 


'T'HE tract Ijctween the Euphrates, the 
Armenian mountains, the Taurus, and 
southward as far as the end of the Lebanon 
— that is, as far as Hermon — is roughly 
what is designated Syria. The name has an 
historical development, and is, therefore, 
applied here with some freedom, in a way, 
perhaps, more suitable to later ages. 
Its origin is now known. The Babylonians 
termed the land which runs northward 
of Mesopotamia to the mountains and 
westward to Cappadocia, Subartu, or, as 
the characters in the original idcograi)h 
for the name may very probably be read, 
Suri ; the latter name survives even in 
classical times in that of the Leuco-Syrians 
in Cappadocia, ^^'hen Assyria and the 
southern jrart of Syria became Aramican 
the name was then extended to the more 
southern countries, since Aramtean and 
Syrian became to a certain extent syn- 
onymous terms. 

Syria, in our sense of the term, had no 
uniform history. Situated between the 
. , civilisations of Babylonia and 
yna s Egypt^ exposed to their 

aiying and its history is 

completely dominated by them. 
But yet a third civilisation had great 
power here ; one which for the least 
obscure part of its history had this region 
for its scene, so that Syria ajjpeared until 
quite recently to be the country where we 
were best informed as to an otherwise un- 
solved riddle of the East. But recent 
discoveries have shown that it is to 


Cappadocia we may look for further en- 
lightenment upon the subject. We call 
this civilisation the “ Hittitc,” alter the 
l)coplc, the Khatti, who are the most 
clearly recognisable rej)rescntativc.s of it. 
Khatti is the title, of this people among 
the Assyrians ; in Egyptian, Kheta. The 
reader must, however, understand that in 
v\'hat follows we designate by 
. this name only this one people, 
Peoples "'Lilc by this term Hittite a 
** com]>lete ethnic group is meant, 
to which the Khatti belonged. Accord- 
ing to our present knowledge, they appear 
to us to be the most important people of 
the group, for the recent discoveries at 
Boghaz Koi in Cappadocia prove that on 
that site stood the ancient capital of the 
Hittite empire, which bore the name of 
Khatti and gave its title to the Hittite 
people. Here, as we shall see, was the 
original centre of the great Hittite emj)ire, 
and it is probable that the city from the 
earliest times jjlayed a prominent part in 
the history of the race. 

We know nothiirg of the Syria which 
was contemi)orary with the Old Baby- 
lonian empires. Since, however, Phoenicia 
was subject to their influence, Syria must 
also have received its share of the " Semitic 
Babylonian ” and “Canaanite ” immigra- 
tions. What sort of nations invaded or 
tried to invade simultaneously from the 
north, w'hence the “ Hittites ” were 
advancing, is a question about which we 
know little as yet, though the Hittite 
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invasion ol I- 5 al)ylonia at the close of 
the first dynasty ol Babylon is proof 
of the early da.e of the Hittite southward 
movement. We do obtain further in- 
formation at the time of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty, when Egyptian 
accounts and the letters from Tell el- 
Amarna and the despatches recovered 
_ . from the native Hittite archives 

Bogha'/ Koi afford us some 
...... insight into the conditions. We 

see Irom them that in the 
meantime a non-Semitic ])opulation had 
forced its way forward, and that other 
])ortions of the same race were pressing 
on behind, and from this period we can 
lorm at least a rough idea of Syrian 
historj'. 

This is the ])opulation which we call 
Hittite, and its characteristics may 
])rotiahly he traced in a number of monu- 
ments which give representations of early 
dwellers in Asia Minor, or are covered with 
inscrijitions in hieroglyphic writing. The 
Hittite type differs considerably from 
the Semitic : race, dre.ss, finally technique, 
show that we have to do with representa- 
tives of a jieculiar civilisation distinct 
from the two great Oriental forms. In 
dress we find a characteristic feature in 


the Hittite cue. and the .shoes, usually 
with points bending upward. The writing 
is also characteristic : a clearly defined 
hieroglyphic scrijit employing pictures, 
which has no affinity with the Egyptian 
or the Babylonian script (.see page 1739 1 . 
We possess a number of these hieroglyphic 
inscriptions ; but hitherto no one has 
succeeded in deeijihering them and in 
making tiio language or languages of those 
who engraved them speak lO us in their own 
form. But since the Mitani population 
and the “ Urartieans ” probably belong to 
the same grou]), we have in them two 
languages of “Hittite” peoples, although 
not of that section which employed this 
picture-writing. 'Fhe native inscriptions. 


Languages 
of the 
Hittites 


written in Babylonian char- 
acters iqron clay tablets, which 
have been found at Boghaz Koi 
furnish numerous examples of 


the principal Hittite language employed 
during the period of the empire ; and it is 
])robable that we shall be able to recover the 


linguistic outlines of other Hittite dialects. 


Moreover, when the new material is 


jniblished and made available for study, it 
will be possible to form a more definite 
opinion on the disputed question of 
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the Hittite origin of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 

The Hittite civilisation was brought to 
Syria from outside by the conquerors, 
especially by the Khatti. The question 
arises, whence ? The Khatti were settled, 
before their invasion, in Cappadocia — 
that is to say, in Noich-east Asia Minor. 
There we posse.ss in the rock sculptures of 
Boghaz Koi conspicuous monuments of 

Hittite ” art. and it is on this site, as 
already stated, that recent excavation 
has brought to light a wealth of table's 
inscribed not only in Babylonian, the 
early language of diplomacy, but also in 
the native tongue. Similar monuments 
are found over the whole region of Asia 
Jlinor as far as the west coast, where the 
“ Sesostris ” sculptures in the vicinity of 
Smyrna are the best known. We con- 
clude, therefore, that Asia Minor was the 
home of Hittite civilisation. Future 
research will, perhaps, throw light on 
the relation of the Hittites in question 
to the pre-Aryan populations of the 
M'est, and render it possible to compare 
them with Etruscans, Iberiaas, and other 
Whence which loom in the mists 

Came the primitive history. We cannot. 
Hithtes T present, do much more than 
conjecture that the population 
of Asia Minor in the second millennium, 
and even earlier, was Hittite, and that 
we must look there for the centre of this 
civilisation, which here concerns us only 
in .so far as it spread over the Taurus. 
Here, again, it is impossible at present to 
establish jiroof of the mutual connections 
and affinities of the separate nationalities, 
but it is unreasonable to suppose that in 
an organised and united movement of 
nations different ra->;s took part promis- 
cuously. When, therefore, the problem 
of the “Hittite” hieroglyphic writing 
is solved, we may, perhaps, find different 
dialects represented in the inscriptions of 
the different countries, inscriptions having 
been found in Syria, especially at Hamath, 
Alejrpo, Carchemish, Marash, and Cilicia. 

The Hittites, at the epoch when our in- 
formation begins, had already forced their 
way into Syria, Mesopotamia, and even 
Northern Babylonia, for our earliest men- 
tion of them is in a recently discovered 
chronicle in the British Museum, which 
proves that they succeeded in capturing 
and sacking Babylon at the end of the 
first dynasty of Babylon before the 
Kassite conquest. Later on, in the 
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fifteenth century, Jlitani possessed the 
supremacy in Alesopotamia and Northern 
Syria, especially Khanigalbat, or ^lelitene, 
and in ilusri, the tract which lies south 
of it, reaching away to the Anti-Taurus 
and the Taurus. This is the most 
ancient Hittite people with whom we are 
acquainted by means of their own 
inscriptions ; it is, however, to be con- 
jectured that they formed by no means 
the first detachment of the race which 
penetrated to Syria and across the 
Euphrates. In the Tell el-Amarna letters 
we find many indications of a Hittite 
population even in the southern district 
ol Syria ; the name of a prince, whose 
town we must look for in the territory 
of the Phoenicians, is undoubtedlj'Hittile. 

It cannot be a.scertaincd at present to 
what extent we must look for Hittite 
names among the many which have not 
a Canaanite sound, especially in Syrian 
towns. This much, however, is clear - 
that the Hittites by that time had 
penetrated far into Syria. 

By the side of these early Hittite 
tribes the empire ol the Kliatti, or 
Kheta, must have already exislcfl, being, 
called .so uninterruptedly alter the tune 
of Thothmes HI. We can now accu- 
rately determine from its own records 
and from the letters of Tushratta that 
it still had its capital in Cappadocia. 
We do not yet know how far it e.xtcndcd 
to the west, but we can trace both in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters, and in recently 
found documents at Boghaz KQi its later 
advance toward Syria. Tushrat ta liimselt 
was attacked by the Khatti, and before 
the end of the reign of Arn 'nojiliis I \'. 
the kingdom ol Mitanihad been brougl t 
to an end by the victorious advance ol 
the Hittite king Shubbiluliuma and his 
successors, Murshili and Muttallu. In 
Phoenicia it was known how to 
their menacing inroads not less alarming 
to the Pharaoh than the jilans of the 
Babylonians. Aziri, the Amorite, in 
particular based his attacks against 
Nukhashshe, in the district of Aleppo, 
on the invasion' of the Khattian king, 
from whom he professed to wish to 
rescue the land for the Pharaoh. As it 
turned out, Sapalul had already invaded 
Nukhashshe— that is to say, had advanced 
south of the territory of Mitani. Some 
fragments of the correspondence between 
him and the Pharaoh are extant. They 
testify to a strained position.. Mattel's 


had gone to the extent of a refusal to 
show respect, since in the correspondence 
the king of the Khatti placed his name 
in front of that of the Pharaoh instead 
of after it, the position which is de- 
manded by courtesy. This furnishes the 
subject of a special letter of the Pharaoh. 

The advance of the Khatti, which is 
thus attested, was favoured in the next 
period by the impotence of Egypt. Ac- 
cordingly, Assyria and the Khatti were 
natural rivals in Syria. So long as Adad- 
nirari I.. Shalmaneser I., and Tukulti-Ninib 


asserted their power and kejit possession 
of Me.sopotainia, their advance must have 
still been blocked ; indeed, under Shalma- 
ne.scr, Assyria advanced as far as the 
borders of the Khattian empire itself. 
However, by the precipitate downfall of 
the Assyrian power, owing to the death 
of Tukulti-Ninib, about 1270 b.c., they 
obtained a free hand in Syria. 

We now find them, on the renewed 
advance of Egypt in the twelfth contu'cy 
B.C., in possession of almost all Syria, and 
it is to this period that the large and 
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A HITTITE SCULPTURE FROM WESTERN ASIA 
I Hittite sculptures arc found over the whole of Asia Minor as 
lim.k6 far as the west coast. This is one of the '* Sesostris " sculptures, 
near Smyrna, showing the pointed cap and turned-up boots. 
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important find of tablets at Boghaz Koi 
mostly belongs. It was already known 
from the Egypt ian inscriptions that under 
RamesesII. friendship existed between the 
kings of the Khatli, Sapalul, and iNIautenra 
— that is, that Egypt had tolerated their 
advance. Scti I. records wars against the 
king of the Khatti, when he begins to 
reconquer the .\siatic provinces; 
Hitlit * improbable that he had 

^ ‘ ® already won victories over him. 

Kamscs II., on his further 
advance into Palestine, had been forced to 
fight several battles with the Khatti, and 
boasts, in particular, of a great victory at 
Kadesli, on the Oronte.s, one of the towns 
which e\ cn in the Tell cl-Amarna period 
had a irrince with a name that is probably 
non-Semitic. The battle is more important 
from its descriihion than from its results. 
Si.\tec‘n years afterwards a solemn treaty 
was concluded between the two powers, 
in \-irtue oi which both states mutually 
acknowle.dged Iheir rcsjicctivc rights, and 
pledged themselves to guard their common 
inlere.st.s. Tlic king of the Khatti was 
Khetasar— or, as we now road the name in 
his own inscri]itions. Khattu-shili. While 
Egypt, by this agreement, claimed Pales- 


tine roughly as far as Mount Carmel, Syria 
was completely conceded to the Khatti, 
and belonged to them as absolutely as it 
did, for example, to the Assyrians in the 
eighth to the seventh centuries. Hence- 
forth the term “land of the Khatti” was 
adopted by the Assyrians to designate 
Syria; and the title remained, and was 
even extended further to the south in 
times when the Khatti had long since 
disappeared, or only the small remnant of 
their former greatness, the kingdom of 
Carchemish, still existed. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
tablets recently found at Boghaz Koi one 
of the most important of the diplomatic 
communications as yet deciphered is 
a version in the Babylonian 
language of the treaty drawn 
g* , up between Khattu-shili and 
Ramses II., which was pre- 
viously known to us only from the 
Egyptian copy upon the walls of the 
temple of iLarnak. The tablets, and 
fragments of tablets, found iq^on this site 
during the excavations carried out since 
the summer of 1905 number several thou- 
sands, and it is probable that the site is 
still far from exhaiiste 1 . They are all 



A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE VICTORY OF RAMSES OVER THE HITTITES AT KADESH 
From a sculpture in an Egyptian temple commemorating the victory of Khatusam 
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HITFITE SPIES CAUGHT HY THE EGYPTIANS 


From iL picture in an Eifyptian temple, illustrating an incident betore Kam.<teR’ battle u'ith the Hittites at Kadesh. 
The spies, being beaten, disclosed the secret of a Hittite ambush, thereby contributing to the Hittite defeat. 


.vriltcn in the cuneiform cluiracter of 
Bal'jylonia ; but while some arc composed 
in the Babylonian language, the majority 
are written in the native language of Uie 
country. Tliose in tlic former ('ategory, 
like llie Tell cl-Amarna letters, are com- 
] 50 sc(l in Babylonian, since that was the 
language of dii)lomacy throughout the 
East. Of these several roiiresenl dijtlo- 
matic communications which j)assc<l be- 
tween Ramses II. and the Hittite king 
Khattu-shili, the most inij)ortant being 
the Babylonian text of the treaty already 
referred to. From these documents we 
learn that the native name, of Khatlu- 
shili’s wife was Padu-khi|)a, and that 
among his predecessors ujKm tlic Hittite 
throne were .Shuhbihiliuma, Murshili and 
Muttallu, under whom the Hittite advance 
into Northern Syria took jdace. As might 
be expected, the tablets also begin to 
furnish information concerning the king- 
dom of Mitani, and the names of other 
members of the family of Tushratta who 
occupied the throne have recently been 
. recovered. We may note that 
V® in Khattu-shili’s conesjjondcnce 

Letters” name of Ram.ses II. 

is given as Uashmuaria Shate- 
puaria Riamashesha mai-Amana, which 
gives the appropriate pronunciation, 
doubtless slightly altered in a foreign 
tongue and writing, of the Egyptian 
name which we conventionally read as 
Usermaa(t)ra setepenra Ramses meri- 
Amen. We thus see, as in Ihc Egyptian 
names which occur in the Toll el-Amarna 


letters, that no modern fransliloration 
of anricnf Egy]>ti:m rejn escnls accurately 
the true pronunciation of the characters. 
It is natural that of the documents dis- 
covered, those ill Ihe Babylonian language 
should 1)0 the first 'to he deciphered. 
Wlien the whole " find ” has been made 
available for slndv we .shall he able to 
n . , . trace in considerable detail 
Bsbytoniai. hi^lory of the Hitlitc cni- 

Histo* period of its 

IS ory g|(>atesl prosjicrity. A jire- 

liminary examination of the docu- 
ments comjiosod in the native tongue 
.seems to indicate that this was cniidoyed 
for communications to vassal states, for 
matters of internal administration, anti 
for local and commercial intercourse. 
The deriphennenl ol this cla.ss of tablets 
is facilitated by thi' fact that the language 
is written upon Ihein in the Babylonian 
character, which was thus emjjloycd by 
the Hittites of this jicriod in much the 
same way as the Arabic character by the 
Persians and the Turks. The language 
it.sclf, it is already noted, is very similar 
to that of Arzawa, in wliich two of the 
letters ioimd at Tell el-Amarna are written, 
and it is not improbable that the tablets 
will furnish us with examples of other 
native languages and dialects. Tliese 
documents, both Babylonian and Hittite, 
arc already yielding the names of a large 
number of provinces and cities of the 
Hittites themselves, and of the races with 
whom they were in eontact, and when 
they have, been com|)letcly deciphered 
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This mound at Jcrabis, on the Euphrates, probably covers the remains of the Hittite state of Carchemish. 


ani-l traiislatod, there is little doubt that 
thej' will reveal an entirely new chapter 
in the ancient histoiy of the Nearer East. 

The supremacy of the Khatti in Syria 
did not ]a.st long ; they were not driven 
out by As.syria, which did not stand in the 
way of their adsaince, but when Tiglath- 
pileser again in\'a'led Syria their empire 
had already lost its power. It had been 
overthrown by poo])lc.s of its own race, 
those whicli followed the t’ery same road 
as the Mitani in former time.s. We find 
these people in iioo b.c. in the extreme 
north of Mesojrotamia and on the borders 
of Asia Minor in conflict with Tiglath- 
jnlescr. They may have destroyed the 
empire of the Khatti in Northern Asia 
Miiujr, and occupied the most northerly 
jiart of Syria as well as the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Asia .Minor, invading them from 
the north. The sole remnant of the 
Khattian empire 
was the slate of 
Carchemish, on 
the Enphrates, 
which may at 
first have also 
possessed part of 
Syria. After this 
time this state is 
termed Khattian 
by th.c Assyrians, 
and this is the 
cause of the 
transference of 
the term “ land of the Khatti ” to Syria 
proper. But soon, being hard pressed on 
the south by the Aramicans, it lost its 
importance, and after the time of Shal- 


maneser II. it meets us as an insignificant 
tributary' state of Assyria, or of the other 
great powers which dominated Syria, such as 
Urartu, before 745 B.c., and was then an- 
nexed by Sargon under its last king, Pisiris. 

The newly immigrated peoples which 
thus took the place of the Khatti, and 
were, according to the theory referred to 
above, Hittites also, were especially the 
Kummukhi, or Kumani, who had been 
settled for some time in tlic district south 
of Armenia on both banks of the 
Euphrates w'hcn Tiglath-pilcser mentions 
them for the first time. They remained 
permanently settled there, and their name 
(Commagene) w'as retained for the district 
on the right bank up to Hellenistic times. 
In the Assyrian era they W'ere governed by 
kings of their own, but, like Carchemish, 
they were gradually brought under the 
yoke of Assyria, or had to obey the 
existing rulers of 
Syria. During 
the w'ars of the 
Assyrians with 
Urartu, the 
princes of Kum- 
mukhi, being 
situated exactly 
between the two 
powers, natur- 
ally vacillated 
from one to the 
other. The Hit- 
tite population 
here, as throughout Armenia, was first 
driven back by the immigrating Indo- 
Aiyans. Besides this older stratum of the 
Kummukhi, the Kaski are mentioned, who 



From ail Egyptian sculpture of the Hittite prince and his daughter. 
The above is reproduced from ** The Struggle of the Nations," S.P.C.K. 
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dwelt towards Northern Asia Minor — 
roughly speaking, Armenia Minor — and 
soon disappeared from the Assyrian hori- 
zon ; it is possible that their name is 
identical with that of the Colchians. 
Tiglath-pileser mentions together with 
these, for the first time, the people of the 
IMuski, some of whose levies tried in his 
time to conquer the territory on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, w'hich had alread\' 
been occupied by Ihe Kummukhi. lliey 
w'ere reimlsed, and likewise disappeared 
from view, until their name meets us 400 
years later, when Mita ol iluski, as sove- 
reign of a powerful kingdom in 

Asia Minor, waged war with 
Sargon on the Halys and in 
Cilieia, and w'as solici ted by Car- 
chemish for hel]) against the 
Assyrian. The fact that the last 
representative o( the Hittitc 
power in Syria did this jirovos 
that the Muski were regarded 
by him as the succes.sors of the 
Khatti. who once dominated 


under an over-lord, whicii amounted to a 
regular Tabal kingdom. Thus Sargon 
actually gave his daughter in marriage to 
Ambaridi, the “ king ’’ of the Tabal, and 
ceded to him, as a dowr3^ a portion of 
Cappadocia. He e\'idently intended by 
this favour to secure for himself a sort 
of “ buffer state ” against Midas, and thus 
to bring the Tabal — who had never been 
subjugated — if not under As.-;yria, at least 
under a native yoke. Thi'se were con- 
siderable nations, wdiich had preserved the 
bond of national homogeiieitj’, and in the 
highlands, a district more remote from the 




TYPES OF HITTITE SOLDIERS 

influence of Babylonian civilisation, 
were lietter able to retain theii 
characteristics as w'ell as the organi- 
sation of their tribal life. These 
immigrations also left some trace 
in the Syrian tow ns. M'e can clearly 
■■si,„,;Kic.,ribcN..tk.iiVs.pc.K distingiuslt in them down to the 
A PRINCE OF THE KHATTI HiTTiTES Syrian age a non-Semitic as com- 

Asia Minor. They must, therefore, have pared with an Aramiean iio]mIation. But 
replaced these in the supremacy of the ^ in them, just as in Carchemish, w'e should. 
Halys. and further westward ; for Mita of on the whole, sec not component jiarts ol 


Muski is none other than the Midas of 
Phrygia, who, soon after 700, met his 
death in the wars with the Cimmerians. 

Melitenc itself w'as also a separate stale 
under princes of its own. The inhatiitants 
were closely akin to the Tabal, who ad- 
joined them on the sou.h, and were settled 
mainly in Cappadocia as far as the Taurms, 
which separated them from Cilicia. They 
were split up generally into a number of 
cantons, which were governed by their 
own princes ; their neighbours in Melitcne 
were occasionally included among them, 
although sometimes wc hear of a union 


this new' wave, but rather remains of thi' 
conquest by the Khatti, or of the " Hittite” 
immigrations which jirecedcd them. At 
least, no definite people is here named by 
the A.ssyrians, but the accounts S])cak ol 
princes who had long been in jiosse.ssioii 
of the land, beari'ig both Semitic and non- 
Semitic, that is, Hittite, names. 

We must equally reckon among the 
Hittites the population ol Cilieia, called 
by the Assyrians Kue ; anfl here hiero- 
glyphic rock-inscriptions have been found 
right u]) to the Taurus. We may see in 
this jiopulation a w'ave of the great stream 
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which flowed thither from the Tabal. We 
ascertain from the Tell el-Amarna letters 
that the Lukki, also mentioned in Egj-ptiaii 
inicr ptions, engaged in piracy on the 
coast of Asia Minor and proceeded as far 
as Cyprus ; this was the people which gave 
Lycia its name, and from which Lj'caonia 
also derived its title. If we add to this the 


immigrate into Syria first, but became pre- 
dominant there only after they had already 
spread over Babylonia and Mesopotamia. 
The reason of this is not far to seek ; the 
Hittite migrations had been able to ad- 
vance only so long as no state powerful 
enough to offer a vigorous resistance was 
formed in the valley of the Euphrates. 


^ Leuco-Syrians, who naturally Mitani and the Ka.ssites had advanced 

GroV^*f Syrians,” as from two sides of the civilised country ; 

Creek et3'mology the earliest waves of the Hittites had 
* ’ ** signifies, but are the Lukki equally profited by the weaknc.ss of Baby- 
from Suri, or (hquiadocia, we thus have Ionia and Assyria. Contemporaneoasly 
another branch ol the Hittite migration with this stream, the flood of the Ara- 


which we may inobably bracket with the mjean migration spread from the south 
Khalti. MV might include in it tlie Hittite over the Euphrates valley and Syria, 
inhabitants of Cilicia. Thci' would thus meeting with no resistance from the 
form a broader stratum than the Kum- Kas.sites who had settled on the river banks 


muklii. Mnski, and Tabal, and would have but forced to fight in Syria with the Khatti 
entered the country almost conlempora- and their successors. Thus districts which 
neonsly with the Khatti. apjxjar to us at a subsequent period as 

If we consider these and the Tabal to completely Aramfean can have been occu- 
conipose a western group as compared with pied by Arama;ans only at a comparatively 
the eastern, which is represented by the late date. Damascus, Aleppo, and the 
Mitani and the Lrartn nations — the Kum- towns of Xorthern Syria thus became 
muki also IkL ng more to this group — we Aramtean last of all, when Mesopotamia 
can liml authority for this division in a and Babylonia had long since been inun- 
faet wliicli. in the luck of other evidence, , . . dated by Aramteans. A town 

rivets our attention. The eastern group such as Pethor on the Eu- 

worsin'iiiied as tindr cliief divinity Teishes, phrates, until tiien Hittite like 

or Tcshuh. who was identified with the Carchemish, was occupied only 

.'Semitic Hadad. or Ramman. In cla.s.sical by Aram.x'ans under Ashur-irbi ; Car- 
times we find him still re])resented as chemish had alwaj’s resisted them, and 
Jupiter of Doliche in Commagone. with the more notherly districts of ‘‘Suri,’’ 
thunderbolt or lightning and the Hittite like Commagene, had never been con- 
donble axe. The chiet deity of the western quered at all by Aranneans, but had re- 
grouji, on the contrary, is Tarkhu. or Tarkn, mained. until the annexation by Assj’ria, 
whosi' name meets us in the com])o.sition under the government of Hittite princes 
of inan\’ |)i-oj)er Tiames. The hierogl}'j>hic and tribes— a state of things which does 
rock-inscriiUions wliitdi we possess from not exclude the possibility of an advance 
Sj’ria and Cilicia jirohalily date from a by .sections of the Arannean population, 
period Irefore Assyria was supreme there, The picture which Syria presents to us 
or, indeed, had aiijicared upon the of the Aramaian migration about 1500 B.c. 
scene, and llnu' may Ixdong to the is as folllows : The old Canaanite popula- 
lieriod of the earliest Hittite migration, tion was driven out or subjugated by the 
The most ancient Hittite sculptures on Hittites, and now the Aramaeans were ad- 
Syrian soil have been brought to light by vancing against these latter. Since Hit- 
' » • , the excavations at Scnjirli in tites still jiossesscd in the twelfth century 

Hitrte ''*^**'' Ainq. They belong to the prc- Ccelc-Syria as far as Kadesh, the advance 
I ® Assj-rian age, the most ancient of the Aranmeans into Sj'ria was not, like 
cupures of them probably to the second that of the Arabians, immediately con- 
millennium B.c. ; in Senjirli we assume nected with the Syrian hinterland — that 
at all events only an old Hittite population, is, with the occupation of the countries of 
springing at latest from the Khatti ; Damascus, Hamath, and Aleppo. They 
Aramieans forced their wa}^ there later. first went in a more easterly direction 

Tlu- ii'snlt of this development is that along the Euphrates, and, having seized 
Svriaiis and Arama-ans are treated as sym- Mesopotamia, they crossed the Euphrates 
onymous, although this is true only in later and advanced towards the west — that is, 
times. In reality the Aramfeans did not toward Central Syria. Tiglath-pileser I, 
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drove the Aramieans al Carchemish over 
the river, wlicre the}^ occupied ]ilaces of 
retreat on the right liank. The Hitlite 
towns of Syria, with the exception of 
Damascus, were not occupied b}-’ them 
until later. It was only, therefore, in the 
Assyrian time that Aramaic supplanted the 
old Canaanite language. In the inscrip- 
_ , tions of Senjirli from the time 

Growth of 'j ifTiath-pilescr IV. we have 

ramaic j)oihaps the first attempts at 

anguage Aijiuiajc writing in these dis- 
tricts. Further to the north the Aramasan 
migration came into contact with the last 
wave of the Hittites, the Kummukhi, etc., 
and teas thus hindered from any further 
advtince. On their side they again pre- 
vented tlie advanre of these latter into the 
region.s once occuijied by the Khatti as far 
down as Ccele-Syria. The action of As- 
syria after Asliurnasirpal prevented the 
.Vrama'an.s from occu])ying the larger 
cities and thus completing the subjugation 
of the countries already overrun by them. 
When that happened, the j'owcr of the 
Hittites to resist had certainlj' been broken, 
as is shown, for examiile. by the above- 
mentioned uccu])ation ot Pothor h}' Ara- 
m;eans. Hut now everything was subdued 
by the .Ass^'rians ; the sui5remac5’ re.stcd 
witli them, and in a few districts with the 
Hittites. The failure to gain the political 
Control is no jiroot indeed that the popu- 
lation was not l)ecoming Aramrean ; this 
tendency indeed would increase, unhin- 
dered. by iH’acefii] methods. 

The interference of A.ssyria exjdains the 
fact that we flo not meet Araniican .statas 
— Diat is. stales where Aranueans ruled, a 
jioint whicli is almost clearlj’ shown in our 
authorities I)y the names ol the princes — 
in llie old seats of civilisation ol Central 
Syria ; we may disreg.ard those settled in 
the open country, since they could have 
had little inlluence on history. The only 
considerable Arama.'an stale which had 
for its home one of the centres of 
„ civilisation was Damascus ; 

ii*i”j*k** farthest from Assyria 

. “ ® ^ of all those which wc liave 

ramssns j-q 

be attacked by the Assyrians. 

When Asliurnasirpal undertook his Phoe- 
nician expedition in 877 B.C., Amq, the 
tableland extending north of the lake ol 
Antioch as far as the spurs of the Taurus, 
was united under one government, the 
kingdom of Patini. This is called in the 
Bible Padan-Aram, and is therefore re- 
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garded as AramEean, the document which 
■SO calls it being the late Priestly Code. 
Nothing more need be inferred from this 
than that the population here at a later 
period was Aramaean. It does not seem 
probable that Aramaean princes ruled here 
in the time of Asliurnasirpal, and that the 
kingdom was therefore Aramaean ; the 
names of the princes are indeed noh- 
Semitic, therefore Hittite probably, so 
that we may see in this state a jiroduct of 
the Hittite conquest. We can determine 
from the Assyrian inscriptions the names 
of several kings ; these arc, Lubarna or 
Libuvna, in the time of Asliurnasirpal ; 
then Sapalulme, Kalparunda, Lubarna II., 
who died in 833 b.c., under Slialmaiic.serII.; 
Surri in 832 b.c., and Sasi after 832 B.c. 
The centre of tlie state is .\mq, with its 
capital, Kinalia. The whole state had, 
like all these products of the Hittite time, 
a feudal constitution based on the system 
of cantons and tribes, the separate jiririces 
of which were independent or subject, 
according to the power of (he suzerain. 
When, therefore, .subsequently, Tiglath- 
pilcser iippcared ujion the scene, the princes 
„ ot the scjiarate districts acted 

, p . . « dom of Patini apparently 

^ ended. We find, therelore, in its 

])lacc the following separate states : Mar- 
qasi, the present Marash ; Gurgum, Unki, 
or Amq, the former capital of the kingdom ; 
Sam’al, and la’udi ; and they were gradu- 
ally annexed by Assyria. 

The inliEibilants of these countries, 
whose kings were, as compared with the 
Assyrian kings, merely large landowners, 
became in the meantime strongly tinged 
by Aranisean influences, although this does 
not prove that the Arani;eans were rulers. 
Indeed, the names of the princes, such as 
Panamiiiu and Karal, are hardly Semitic ; 
and the only Semitic name, Azriia’u of 
laTuli, is probably not Aramaean, but 
Canaanite, and therefore belongs to the 
pre-Hittite stratum ; the former have 
actual analogies in Cilician proper names, 
and may therefore be Hittite. On the 
other hand, the spread of the Aramaean 
language is noticeable, and the use of 
Aramaic and of alphabetic writing begins. 
It is also illustrative of the composition 
of the population, and of the persistence 
of an old Canaanite strain, that even now 
Canaanite was written in the “ Phoeni- 
cian ” style, as is proved by a small frag- 
ment found a mile or two west of Senjirli. 
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The traces of the Arama;an script and Khatli in the twelfth century. Here, too 
language of this period were derived from the Araniceans were unable to make 
excavations carried out in Senjirli at Amq, concpiests. We therefore find in the king- 
the capital of the small country Sam’al. dom of Hamath, which soon afterwards 
These documents were drawn up by comjirised the wliole country, a state 
Ban'ekab, the vassal of Tiglath-pilescr IV., with a mixed population of Canaanites and 
the son of the Panammu mentioned by Hittites. When Shalmaneser, in S54 b.c., 
Tiglath-pileser, who died, according to his marched against Damascus, among his 
son’s inscription, in 732 or 731 B.c. , in the “allies,” in reality his vassals, 

camp of Damascus, to which place he had ^ were Biridri and Irkhulini, 

followed the army. A somewhat older . kfng of Hamath. Like the 

monument comes from Gerjin, a place five * other vassals, he broke away 
miles east of Senjirli, and was erected by from Damascus on the change of d5masty 
Panammu the elder, “ king ” of the neigh- under Hazael. and aiipears to have joined 
bouring district la’udi. The inscriptions Assyria, since after that time no more is 
are the most ancient texts in Aramaic heard of Hamath. We meet Hamath again, 
which we at present jiossess, and they under Tiglath-pileser IV., as an Assyrian 
show by an unskilled employment of the vassal state, but under Sargon in the re- 
language, and the want of any uniform liellion of la’ubidi it lost its independence, 
orthography, that we have here the first The territory of Damascus, the last 
attempts made in these regions at writing great city toward the desert, adjoined that 
Aramaic. It follows from this that Ara- of Hamath on the south. At the period 
maic was now spoken here, and that of the Tell el-Amarna letters it plays 
Aramaeans had established a dominion by no more important part than Hamath, 
peaceful measures such as they could not although it is mentioned as still subject 
have founded by lorcc. to the Egyptians. It then suddenly 

To the east of this district lies Aleppo, apiK'ars. contemporaneously with the king- 

which is not mentioned in the Assyrian dom of David, as the seat of another 

.. inscriptions as the seat of a kingdom, whi('h had arisen during the 

separate stale. When Shal- impoten-e of the greater nations. From 
State""'** man..ser II. came there on his the very first it was in the posse.ssion of 
first expedition against Damas- Aram.cans, for the kings of Damascus 
cus, in854B.c., hosacrificedto Hadad, but were Araimeans, and this state is always 
he tells us nothing as to the political expressly designated as Arama;an. This 
po.sition of the town; we might suppose is the only instance in which the Aramaeans, 
that it then had its own government, and generally speaking, were ever rulers of a 
was therefore a relic of the Canaanite- considerable state, based on an old centre 
Hittite power. In the Tell el-Ainarna of civilisation, and in which we can .speak 
period we find- in this country the state of any encroachment of the Aranneans 
of Nukhashshe, which had a constitution on the political field of world history, 
similar to that of Patini. Its suzerain Damascus owed this advantage to its 
writes to Amenophis III. that his grand- situation, which long protected it from 
father had been appointed by Thothmes the attacks of Assyria. On the other hand, 
III. ; he himself was being hard pressed it lay the nearest of all the centres of 
by the Khatti. Aziri, the Amoritc, speaks civilisation to the plains ; and its im- 
of kings of Nukhashshe ; the lancl was jxtrtancc consisted then, as now, in its 
governed, therefore, by various cantonal peculiarposition as the starting point of the 
princes. j. caravan route through the 

To the south of this, Hamath commands Syrian desert. Damascus was 

the country between the territories of CreaiestCt emporium of the 

Aleppo and of Damascus. In the Tell el- ** Arabian and Babylonian trade 

Amarna letters the towns Ni, Katana, and with Syria and Palestine. It was therefore 
Kadesh are named in its place. We may the great city in Syria which was first 
see in the first two the most important exposed to the attacks of the Aramteans 
towns of the country, Apamea and Hoems, invading from the plains, and it thus first 
or Emesa, or their predecessors. They were fell into their hands. Even among the Tell 
occupied by a Canaanite and Hittite el-Amarna letters a short despatch to the 
population ; we have already become Egyptian court speaks of a menacing ad- 
familiar with Kadesh as the home of the vance of Arama;an hordes ; it is not clear 
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from what ])lace they came, but the writers 
must have been settled somewhere in 
Syrian territory. The advance of the 
Aramseans and their succe.sses in tliis 
district are further jn-oofs of the fact 
that to the south of Daiiiascus in the 
time of Saul and David there was a 
small Aram;ean state in Soba, and also, 
_ , stret clung right up to Israolitish 

territory, the state of Goshur, 
Bantshln. Absalom lived in banish- 

ment. Dul these .states at- 
tained no iiosition of imiiortance, nor 
did they eiuhire for long. It is indeed 
a probable conjecture to associate the 
rise of Damascus under such circum.stancc.s 
with its ( ceu])ation by the .\rama-ans. 
Acc(jrding to this view the emjhre of 
Damascus would rank from first to last as 
a creation oi the .\rama:ans, and may, 
Irom the slandjioinl of political develo])- 
meiit. be regarded as the focus ol Aram.-ean 
history. 

The first references to the empire are 
found in the Diiile. .According to these, 
in the time of Solomon. Rezon, .son of 
lil-ytida, threw off the yoke of his lord 
Hadad-ezer. king of Zobah. seized Damas- 
cus. and llu'iice. like D;t\id Iruni Hebron, 
increased his |)o\ver. Zobah must thus 
have been a centre of the Aram;eans. who 
had pressed on against Syria. The occiijra- 
tion ol Damascus would accordingly' 
he the next stage in their ad\'ance. as well 
as their greatest succc.ss in this region. 
Rezon is said to have lieen contimially 
at war with Solomon. Galilee and the 
district oast of Jordan are henceforth a 
constant object of contention tietween 
Damascus am 1 Israel, d he Bible mentions 
other kings of Damascus ; the tradition 
is uncertain, however, and tlie names 
arc coiTUjit. It is most ]nobalile that we 
have in them the next two kings, the first 
of whom is called bv the Bible Hezion, 
and may well liar'c been named Hazacl ; 
he was followed bj' Tab-Rimnion. or 
The Rise ’^ idi-el, but nothing beyond their 
of names is known. In the period 

Demaseus ‘dter tlic'ir siiccc.ssor Bir-idri, 
the Ben-hadad of the Biblical 
narrative, our accounts are more cojrious. 
Damascus under him, about 885-S44 b.c., 
come.s into prominence as the leading state 
in Syria. In the year 854 b.c. Bir-idri was 
attacked by Shalmane.ser II. On this 
occasion the latter enumerates the states 
dejiendent on Damascus, which had been 
forced to supply troops, as follows : 
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Hamath. Israel — under Ahab, Moab and 
Judah arc included as being deirendent 
on Israel, and Edom, in its turn, dependent 
on Judah — the North Phoenician states 
to the north of Gebal, Ammon, and 
Kue, or Cilicia, in fact a list of vassals 
which rcju csents an empire such as cannot 
be shown to have ever e.visted there before. 
The battle at Karkar did not result in any' 
success for Shalmaneser. Equally fruitless 
were the attem])t.s in his next e.xpeditions 
to defeat Ibis vanguard of .Sy'ria. So long 
as Damascus was not subdued, Assyria 
could not get a firm footing there. While 
this was the case, it was impossible for any 
states in those regions to side with Assyria, 
even if they' wished to, for thev were always 
exposed to the attack of Damascus so 
.soon as the Assyrian army was withdrawn. 
We can trace this fact in the history of 
Israel. The issue now always turns on the 
question whether Assyria or Damascus 
should be supported ; and this question 
continued I0 influence the jwlicy of the 
smaller states until Damascus was taken 
by Tiglath-pileser. 

We must regard the increased jxnvcr of 
Damascus, which we now first noticre. as 
Powerful Bir-idri. Even in later 

„r yea-i's he and hi.s successor 

Sscus by the 

Israelites as type.s of the great- 
ness ol Damascus. Amo.s (i. 4) mentions 
the ])alaces of Ben-hadad as signs of the 
flourishing iiower of the state, which then 
lor the last time was interfering in tlie 
history of Israel. Damascus is not alluded 
to before Shalmaneser. But we may, 
jicrhaps. gather from the silence of Ashur- 
nasirjtal on his way to Patini. and from 
the road which he then took, that the 


emj)ire of Bir-idri already existed at that 
time, and that the .^s.syrians avoided any 
collision with it. For this reason he did 
not e.xlcnd his movement.s beyond Patini, 
and did not march further southw'ard into 
Phoenicia ; w'ith the cxcc]flion of Arvad 
he mentions no tributary Phfjenician 
slates, beyond a few' which Shalmaneser 
does not enumerate cis va.s,sa]s of Dama.scu.s. 


It Is j)o.ssible that here also a critical state 
of affairs may have existed. In any case 
he avoided an attack on the hinterland 
or even a demand for tribute from it ; 
this may account also for hi.s silence as 
to Israel — then, perhaps, under Omri — 
w'hich was tributary to Damascus, while 
Tyre, for example, pays tribute to Assyria. 
The Bible tells us — ^in 2 Kings viii. — 
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of the death of IBir-idri 
iii one of the narrati\'es 
ot the projjhet Elisha, 
but in a way which 
does not make it clear 
what part his successor 
Hazael played in the 
matter. This change 
of monarchy is clearly 
connected with the fall 
of the house of Oinri 
— that is, of the great 
Yahve movement in 
Israel and Judah, which 
had brought Jehu to 
the throne. Since Jehu 
quickly submitted to 
Assyria, it may be 
concluded that Assyria 
had a hand in the revolution, which she Hazael now stands alone ; and while the 
fostered in the hoireot weakening an enemy Assyrians had always hitherto been re- 



HITTITE HIEROGLYPHS FROM ALEPPO 
All untranslated mscriptiou reprcsciituig: a distinct Hittite dialect. 














AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM IN HIEROGLYPHS 
ThisCarchemish inscription, like all other Hittite inscriptions, has not been decipluireii. 

she could not subdue in the field. Hazael A <lisaslitnis li 


pulsed, theyadvauced this 
(mu- right into the terri- 
lory of Damascus itself, 
Hazael was forced 
defend himself in the 
capilal. The otlierstrong 
i ,£’,1 dffej places were naturally not 
raplured; Slialiiianeser 
ySij was obliged to content 
himself with laying waste 
i "E™ counlry in 

lied!)® Assyrian 
',\s' llio expedition <)i 

''^->9 Hath equally 

-iSf ^'Hall succe.ss, and after 
that Assyria renounced 
, ,, , lor Ihc lime any furtlier 

eliorts to reach her goal. 
■A ilisaslious lime now dawned lor tlie 


may also, perhajis, have 
courted Assyria in order 
to secure his throne, but, 
so soon as he was king of 
Damascus his interests 
demanded resistance to 
Assyria and an attempt 
to recover his old power. 
We therefore find him 
at ono?, in 842 B.c., at 
war with Shalmancsei'. 
But a vast difference is 
now perceptible, which 
.shows how Assyrian 
diplomacy had carried 
out its task. While 
under Bir-idri the. 
vassal princes were 
always mentioned. 
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states — Israel among the number — which 
meanwhile had joined Assyria, for Hazael 
began to subjugate them once more. 
Their position was the more unenviable, 
since a rcncwml of submission to their 
old lord implied a defection from the new' 
lord, WThose vengeance was then to be 
dreaded. They were thus placed between 
I two fires. Israelite history 
g*"*® shows us the distress to which 

e weea state was reduced, and the 

wo ires preserved the recol- 

lection of it when it makes Elisha bewail 
the evil w'hich Hazael would bring upon 
Israel. 

The successor of Hazael must have 
been Mari, who is familiar to us from the 
inscriptions of Adad-nirari III. ; the 
Bible in 2 Kings .xiii. 25, appears to 
mention him also under the name Beii- 
I'.adad. Th' had been again attacked by 
Assyria, and had submitted after a 
siege of Damascus. Through this the 
other vassals of Assyria at least enjoyed 
|i>' ace, among them Israel. The decadence 
of the Assyrian jtow'er after Aclad-nirari 
had once more given Damascus a free 
hand. In 773 we have evidence of a new 
expedition under Shalmaneser III. ; then 
nothing more trans']nre.s as to Damascus 
until Tiglath-pileser IV. a] 5 ]x'ars to resume 
and to conclude the struggle. 

W'e must see the successor of Mari in 
Tab-cl, whom the Bible, in Isaiah vii. 6, 
names as the father of Rezon ; nothing 
further is known of him. With his son 
and successor, Rezon, we have once more 
additional sources of information. We 
find him, in 7_58 b.c., on the first ajipear- 
anco of Tiglath-pileser IV., still among 
the tribute ])ayers. But soon aftenvards 
he revolted, and at the same time, by 
contriving the rebellion in Samaria, which 
caused the fall of Pekahiah, the son of 
Manahcm, wdio w'as loyal to Assyria, he 
raised his j^artisan Pekah to the throne. 
We then find the two together in 735 b.c. 
Final hefore the gates of Jerusalem 
Sobmntion 'ittempting' to over- 

of Syria throw Ahaz, who adhered to 
Assyria, and hoped with its 
aid to gain Israel. But in the very ne.xt 
year Tiglath-pileser appeared in Palestine, 
subjugated Philistia, overthrew Pekah in 
Samaria in 733 b.c., and besieged and. 
captured Damascus in 732 B.c. Rezon 
lost his throne and his life, and 
Damascus became an Assyrian province. 
This virtually completed the subjuga- 
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tion of Syria, since no further resistance 
of a serious nature was possible. The 
rebellion of la’ubidi of Hamath, s’Aich 
had hitherto supported i\ssyria, was 
easily .suppressed by Sargon. Syria after 
that time was ruled by Assyrian governors, 
or feudal lords, who were unable to follow 
out any independent policy of their 
own. 

There never was a Syrian civilisation in 
the .sense in which we speak of a Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian culture. History has 
shown us how Syria, lying between the 
two great zones of civilisation, was almost 
alw'ays subject to their influence. Such 
investigations, as was the case w'ith 
the political history, present far greater 
difficulties than in the region of the 
Euphratean empires, since a system of 
pett3' states has always prevailed in S3'ria, 
which renders it hard lor the historian to 
adopt a comprehensive view', even if he 
were .sufficiently acquainted with the 
necessary details. Here, therefore, we must 
content ourselves for the present with ascer- 
taining isolated facts of which chance has 
informed us. At the same time we possess 
_. ... in the monuments on Syrian 

■rr m soil iho productions of a civil- 

® ** ‘ isation the history of which is 
only beginning to be revealed 
to us. The explorer looks with longing eyes 
at the .so-called “ Hittite” hieroglyphs, in 
which an increasing number of inscriptions 
are being found. The materials are as yet, 
comparatively speaking, insufficient to 
furnish a key to their decipherment, which 
a more copious supply of specimens or the 
discovery of a lengthy bilingual inscrip- 
tion may reveal in the future. We can 
demonstrate that the .system of writing 
employs the same fundamental notions as 
the cuneiform characters and the hiero- 
glyphs, the main principle being the 
employment of separate signs for the 
syllable and for ordinary ideas ; but a 
simple conjecture might have deduced that 
from the mere number of the w'ritten char- 
acters. Only their outward forms, there- 
fore, are clear to us as yet, and these show, 
apart from their shape, a fundamental 
distinction from those of Egypt and 
Babylonia. While the Egyptians or 
Babylonians scratch or cut the writing 
into the material, the greater number of 
the Hittite inscriptions which we at 
prerent possess are executed in high relief 
upon the stone. It is idle to speculate 
as to the origin of this custom from the 
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comparatively late documents which have 
been found on a foreign soil ; but, since 
the incised cuneiform writing is the repro- 
duction of what was originally scratched 
or impressed on clay, the reverse usage 
must point to a dilTerent origin. It is, 
indeed, a point to be considered that vve 
have as yet to do only with monuments 
engraved rvith this hieroglyphic character : 
simple documents, corresponding to the 
Babylonian clay tablets and our written 
papers, with which the writing originated, 
are wanting, for the tablets found at 
Boghaz Kdi, including the native Hittito 
tc.xts, without excep- 
tion employ the 
Babj'lonian s y 11 a- 
liary. It is worthy 
of mle that the 
style of the older 
Arama;r.n inscrip- 
tions on Syrian soil 
meets us in those of 
the eighth century, 
wlrile, cn the other 
hand, the oldest in- 
■scripticn found on 
Canaanile soil — the 
stele of King Jlcsha, 
of Moab, the con- 
temporary of Omri — 
is scratched upon the 
stone. If we are to 
recognise in the latter 
the influence of 
Babylonia and 
Assyria, it is clear 
that the Hittite 
custom continued to 
operate in a district 
once occui)ied by Ih ■ 

Kheta. As w'c har’e 
already stated, the 
tablets discovered at 
Boghaz Koi 
probably furnish us -with evidence on 
which \vc may decide the disputed 
question as to the origin an 1 date of 
these hieroglyphic inscriptions, which are 
usually regarded as products ol the Hittite 
civilisation. 

Granted that the Hittite culture exer- 
cised an influence w'hich for a time matched 
that of the other bank of the Euphrates, 
this will have shown itself in many achieve- 
ments of civilised life which arc as yet 
unknown to us. We jxtssess perhaps an 
important testimony of this in the ntina 
of Garchemish. which was distinguished by 


the Assyrians from their national one. It 
is not, indeed, established whether that 
was a weight adopted from the Hittites. 
But if such was the case, this alone would 
indicate a far-reaching influence of the 
Hittite .spirit upon trade and business 
transactions ; and indeed even on the con- 
ditions of the tenure of the .soil. From this 
it would result that not only a dominant 
section of the Syrian population repre- 
sented the Hittite strain, but that in reality 
a population had develojjed which pre- 
served its national characlcristics, and 
under the changed conditions of life in their 
new home confinned 
to dcveloji inde- 
]'eiidenlly. If an art, 
which exisLcd there 
only for the ]50werful 
and ruling rla.sses, 
and was fostered for 
them alone, had 
comparatively little 
to do with the 
subordinate .sections 
of the people, the 
universal adoption 
and recognition even 
by the later Assyrian 
rulers of the Hittite 
weights and measure.^ 
show that the. popula- 
tion of Syria in all its 
classes must ha\’e 
been Hittite, or per- 
meated with Hittite 
customs. This would, 
besides, tally in every 
u‘,pect with what we 
are as yet able to 
ascertain as to tlie 
religious conditions. 
We have not regarded 
the conquest by the 
Khalti as the first 
api)earancc of “Hittite." peoples in SjTia, 
and we may a.ssuine that, both with them 
and after them, other kindred nations 
settled there. The conquest of Syria, 
evidence of which we begin to see in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters, was one undertaken 
by a great state, which had its scat and 
the central point of its civilisation and 
power in Asia Elinor. It thus differed 
little from the Assyrian oonqucsl two 
centuries later ; just as this did not give 
Syria an Assyrian population, so that of 
the Kheta, or Khatti, did not make the 
country "Khattian” down to the plain of 
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This stole of Mesha, king of Moab, is the oldest 
inscription found on Canaaiiite soil. It is cut in the 
will stone, while Hittite inscriptions are in high relief. 
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in Syria 


the Oronies. The actual result was only 
a military occupation of the country and its 
impoveristiment by officials. If, therefore, 
we may conclude that the population even 
of the ninth and later centuries B.c. con- 
tained an admixture of the earlier Hittite 
elements, we must equally sec in it the 
result of occurrences which preceded and 
followed the conquest. Out of 
the countless waves of this great 
immigration that of the Khatti 
represents only one, possibly the 
most far-reaching in its effects, but not 
for that reason the most lasting. Similar 
migrations of homogeneous tribes which 
inundated the empire of the Khatti in its 
original home, and gave it a nerv popula- 
tion, must have also affected the Syrian 
conquests of the Khatti. So soon as a 
lorcign power ceased to hold in subjection 
the separate countries which were ruled 
by their nati\'e jirinces or governors, the 
result immediately followed that these 
hitherto dependent countries constituted 
so many small “ kingdoms ” which waged 
war with each other. The result of the 
Khal ti conquest was a “ Hitticising ” of the 
country in so far as the country was 
open to the advancing tribes. 

The same conditions prevailed when 
the Arama’ans a little later advanced 
from the south. The result of this contest 
between the two great movements which 
here crossed each other’s ]iath was a popu- 
lation mainly 
Araniican in the 
south, a mi.xcd 
jropulation in the 
centre, and a 
predominantly 
Hittite one in the 
north. It was 
oiganised in sepa- 
rate petty slates, 
which remained 
independent until 
conquered by As- 
syria, a power as 
strong as that of 
the Khatti. 

Such conditions 
could not develo]) 
any true Syro- 
Hittite culture. 

The state of 
things was too precarious, and revolu- 
tions followed too ra]tidly to allow any- 
thing peculiar to the Syrian soil to be 
formed which might be compared with the 
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Skill 



HITTITE KING AND A WARRIOR 
From die remains of Senjirll, Northem Syria 


Babylonian civilisation. All, therefore, 
that we possess of the productions of 
“ Hittite ” art is very rude. Of course, 
an unimportant provincial town like 
Sani’al, or Senjirli, to which we owe the 
oldest sculptures, cannot be regarded as 
determining the extent of Hittite achieve- 
ments on Syrian soil. 

We may expect to fnl a genuine Syro- 
Hittite art in Carchemi-sh, which remamed 
for the longest period the most flourishing 
seat of the Hittites. Indeed, a large 
number of monuments have been dis- 
covered there, but not sufficient to enable 
us to pass a final judgment upon Hittite 
art. Those brought to Europe are for the 
most part fragments cn which all that is 
preserved is the inscription ; other sculp- 
tured .slabs were not removed from the 
mound during the excavations on this 
site, and they are still to be seen above 
the soil. They include representations of 
two Hittite gods, the figure 
of a Hittite godde.s.s, and 
the like. We can summarise 
briefly the productions ol 
Aramiean skill. The only specimens, 
indeed, to be considered are the sculp- 
tures of the last period of Bam’al- 
Senjirli, the statue of the god Hadad, 
'the statue of Panammu, and the reliefs 
of the palace erected by his son Bar-sur. 
Just as the execution of the writing in 
high relief imitates that of the Hittites. 

here again hardly 
anything original 
is to' be found. 
If it were not 
that Aramaic in- 
scriptions are cut 
on them they 
would be. include’d 
with the. rest as 
merely Hittite. 
We have little 
else that is 
Aramsan : noth- 
ing actually from 
a soil which was 
more purely Ara- 
msean that the 
San’al of the 
eighth century. 
The Aramieans 
display but small 
capacity to produce, independent results in 
culture and intellectual achievements. 
Just as the Arab lived on the powers 
of Byzantium anl Persia, so they lived 



A HITTITE CASTLE IN ANCIENT SYRIA 


A reconstruction, from remains at Senjirll, Northern Syria, of a brick castle of the Syro>Hittites. 


on those of the Babylon' iins, Assyrians 
and Hiltites. 

Scnjirli, the only ruinid ]i’acc in Syria 
which has hitherto been thoroughly 
excavated, has given us information as 
to the architecture, since it has trans- 
mitted to us the form of a midgai, or 
castle. This, from being the centre and 
place of refuge of an originally open 
settlement, became later the nucleus 
of a walled city. The influence of Babylon 
is noticeable in the choice of brick as the 
building material. It would be. jrremature 
to form from this one building any 
opinion of the construction of the rich 
and powerful Syrian towns, the different 
centres of civilisation : Carchemish or Hiera- 
polis, Aleppo, Hamath, Damascus, etc. 

It would be still more rash to attempt 
to formulate the Aramsan ideas of faith 
and religion. A few names of deities in 
later tradition comprise nearly all that 
could serve as a basis for such speculation. 
The Aramaean characteristics are most 
strongly marked in Southern Syria, owing 
to the comparatively weaker influence of 
the Hittites, which the old Canaanite 
life of the second Semitic migration had 
successfully resisted. The ideas of 
Canaanites and Arama:ans may, indeed. 


be assumed with some probability to have 
been originally identical, and the question 
is mainly one of different mmes for 
similar religious conceptions. Thus, in 
view of the traditions of a time which 
had no longer any comprehension of the 
old stratification of the peoples and their 
different characterLstics, we are hardly 
in a position to single out anything as 
peculiarly Aramajan. If, even at the 
])criod of the eighth century b.c., traces of 
the Canaanite language can be ])roved to 
have existed in the district of Senjirli, we 
must also regard the few names of gods in 
the inscriptions found there as a Canaanite, 
and therefore pre-Aram£ean, inheritance 
which was not affected by the inter- 
mediate rule of the Hittites. At the same 
time, it is of course to be remembered 
that foreign influence must have made 
itself felt in great centres of culture 
sooner than in remote provincial towns. 
Thus the divine name El is clearly common 
to Canaanites and Aramaeans. Rekab is 
originally Canaanite, and is found in 
Southern Judah. Only Hadad, whose cult 
is proved to have been the most importani 
in Damascus, may be Aramaean ; his 
Canaanite name was Ramman. or Rimmon, 
the god of weather and fertility. 
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PHCENICIA AND CANAAN 


THE strip of land which is bounded by 
the Syrian desert and the chain of 
Antilebanus on the east, and by the Medi- 
terranean on the west, has never been the 
home of a great unified kingdom. Being 
chiefly mountainous and intersected by 
the two streams which rise in the centre 
and are of no importance for communica- 
tion, the Orontes from south to north, 
and the Jordan from north to south, it 
was never able to advance far beyond the 
cantonal system natural to highlands, and 
was alwa5's hindered by the system of 
petty states. The sea, indeed, afforded 
a natural high-road of commerce for the 
towns bn the coast ; but these lacked the 
hinterland, which would have offered the 
requisite territory for a larger population 
bent on devclojiing a higher civili,sation. 
They were thus jirompted from the first 
to e.xtend their power beyond the 
sea, and the more so since they 

The Neea pvessed in the 

f n ^ succession of new 

Expansioir uncivilised nations. 

The country, in consequence 
of its situation between the two great 
civilised states on the Euiihrates and the 
Nile, must have been a natural goal for the 
efforts at exiiansion made by both nations 
long before wc have anj' record of it. The 
history of these regions varies according 
to the j)ower, whether Babylonian-.A,s.syrian 
or Egyptian, to which they were subject. 
The ever-recurring spectacle, which has 
continued from the Hellenistic period 
through the Middle Ages down to our 
own time, is clue to the position of the 
country and its configuration, which pre- 
vents the formation of a large state. 

Accordingly in the millennia of the 
development and full expansion of the 
Sumerian and of the contemporary Egyp- 
tian civilisations a population was settled 
there which was probably of mixed origin. 
That there was a pre-Semitic element 
is certain. We cannot saj' that the 
pre-Semitic Palestinians were connected 
by kinship with the Sumerians. It is most 
improbable that the Sumerian race ever 


extended itself west of the Mesopotamian 
valley. And the pre-Semitic elements in 
Palestine are quite different from the pre- 
Scmitic elements in Me.sopotamia. There 
are elements in the Semitic cultures of 
both Palc.stine and Mesopotamia which 
must be jHit down to the pre-Semitic in- 

Natare of these lands, but 

n s ••• whereas in Mesopotamia these 
Influences are evidently of Su* 

merian origin, in Palestine they 
are to be ascribed to the older inhabitants 
of the Mediterranean basin, whose race is to 
be found in Spain, in Italy, in Greece, and 
probably also in the Egyptian delta and 
the Northern African littoral ; the short, 
dark, dolichocejihalic race, which is collec- 
tively known to ns now as “ Mediterra- 
nean.” It is to this race that the dis- 
tinctively “ Canaanitisli ” elements in the 
Semitic culture of Palestine must be 
ascribed ; in Palestine, as in Crete, sacred 
stows and groves were venerated, and 
modern British archseological labour has 
made it very probable that th.ese elements 
of religion are in Crete of iire-Hcllenic, in 
Palestine of pre-Semitic, origin. This is 
but a cur.sory reference to a revolutionary 
theory, tvdiich considerations of space 
forbid us to elaborate further here. 

Evbntually, the Semites, whom we find in 
the earliest ages of Egyptian history settled 
in the Sinaitic peninsula and possibly also 
in the highJand.s ol Southern Pale.stine,' 
pressed northwards, and supplanted in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia the older in- 
habitants. Henceforward Semitised Ca- 
naan, conncrled by kinshi)) with the ruling 
people in Babylonia, was subject to its 
_ ... iiifluenrc and acknowledged ils 

w. *. sovereignty allernatelv with 

to Pale “ hL ‘’’ft fsypt; Just as all 
sultecquent Semitic migrations 
probably brought to Palestine a new 
stratum of population, .so the first of them, 
the Semitic Babylonians, mav have dis- 
charged there some portion ol its tribes. 
Even if this stratum of the population is 
more tangible for us, since it is historical 
in Babylonia at least, and if we can 
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Ineiefore see traces of it later in Phoenicia, 
in much that strikes us as Babylonian, 
yet we know nothing of any tribes which 
pushed on from the north toward Phoenicia ; 
we are still without detailed accounts of 
the civilisation of Asia Minor at this early 
period. 

The real history of Canaan and Palestine 
begins for us with the immigration of the 
new inhabitan ts. These nations 
really developed themselves 
there, and on the soil of that 
land sustained the part they 
irlayed in the world’s history. Since during 
this time Canaan in its peculiar way was 
coniparati\’ely independent, we term this 
group, which alone has given a certain 
importance to the country, the Canaanitc. 
M’e ha\'e assumed that this migration led 
also to the occupation of other countries — 
:)l Babylonia, and thus of the whole 
Euiihrates \ alle\’ — and not impo.ssibly in- 
lluenccd early Egypt. In Canaan and 
Palestine we can distinguish two sections 
of this immigration— "in older one, which, 
already settled at the time when our 
sources of information arc more copious, 
had long been in possession of the 
towns, especially of the seaports ; and a 
younger one. which at this very time was 
on the jnint of conquering the country. 
The former is called the Phoenician, after 
its chief represi'ntatives ; the second, in 
conformity with the Bible and the Tell 
el-Ainarna letters, the Hebraic group. 
While therefore we understand by the 
former almost all the tribes which immi- 
gi'ated lirsl. and accordingly settled in the 
towns and on the sea coast, the latter 
comiuises the section which the documents 
at our disposal distinguish as still migrating 
and conquering, and thus opposed to and 
at war with the lonncr. The best know'n 
of these are the tribes which the Israelite 
national confederation comprised, the 
^loabites. Ammonites, and Edomites. 

, ,, Thev spoke, on the whole, the 

Nation&l same language ; but the dis- 
Conrederation between the two 

main groups is noticeable by 
differences of dialect. It is not improbable 
that the red-headed Amorites were not of 
true .Semitic origin, but were Berbers, or 
Libyans, from Africa, possibly ultimately, 
like some of the Egyptians, of “ proto- 
Semitic ” affinities. They then represent a 
th)- d element in the land — the Libyan or 
Kabyle — as distinct both from that of 
the Mediterranean and the Semitic. 
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Our present task is to treat the elder of 
the tw'o Semitic groups, the settled group, 
according to our accounts. This contains, 
first and foremost, the inhabitants of 
the towns on the coast, the Phoenicians, 
as they were called by the Greeks. They 
immigrated into Canaan probably before the 
middle of the third millennium, b.c., and 
overran the country at first, until, pushed 
on by the masses following' after them, 
they established themselves in the mari- 
time district. The kindred tribes which 
pressed on after them are the Canaanites 
of the Bible, whom we then find, at the 
time of the Hebrews, in the towns of the 
interior, and of whom we hear nothing 
except their struggle with the “ Hebrews.” 

The immigrating “ Phoenicians ” were 
naturally not a people under a uniform 
government and rule, but tribes which 
usually pressed forward independently, 
swept on by the general stream, push- 
ing and being pushed, until the sur- 
viving fragment of them finally found in 
some place rest and settlements. There 
they distributed themselves among the 
various fortified towns, or the districts 
_. . . lying under their protection. 

s (tied founders 

People these towns, but took over 

*’ what had been already achieved 
by the earlier population. Their destinies 
were those of settled nations. They 
entered into alliances wdth each other 
when their method of life brought them 
together ; they separated when it kept 
them aloof. The Phoenicians proper are 
a settled people, and, as such, a product 
of the conditions which had forced them 
to settle permanently. Their individual 
groups did not migrate as compact units, 
and it was not until the new homes were 
reached that these combinations were 
formed. 

We can distinguish some of these groups, 
taking them from north to south, which 
correspond in their main features to the 
important towns. The most northerly 
of the Phoenician states proper is Arvad. 
The town.s lying to the north certainly 
belonged to it. Its exact site is known, 
and to the present day retains its name, 
Ruad. The town was situated on an island, 
as are Sidon and Tyre. As we go further 
towards the south, we come on Gebal, 
or Byblos, the modern Jebeil, built on the 
mainland, with the cult and temple of the 
“ Ba’alat of Gebal.” This town already 
existed before 3000 B.c., when it was 
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known to the Egyptians at the beginning of estimate, however, the imiiortance of the 
the twelfth dynasty as Kapuna, a name former ; it was tlicir reputation which 
which it preserved always in Egyptian, made them prominent in comparison 
South of this comes Beirut, a separate with the other two. rather than a con- 
kingdom at the Tell el-Amarna period, spicuoiisly powerful position. They owe 
afterwards usually joined to Gebal ; it is this reputation to the fact that precisely at 
never mentioned by the Assyrians. Then the time when they appear on the horizon 
comes Sidon, also originally situated on an of the west — that is, when they ‘came 
island. Its chief cult was that of Astarte, into touch rvith the Greeks — 

and it contained the acknowledged national Sidonian emigre of Tyre 

sanctuary of the Phoenician tribes. Finally, w'as in existence, which was in 

the most southern state. Tyre, possessed ^ reality somewhat superior to the 

the .sanctuary of Melkart, Melek-kiryat, others. Thus the name of tlie Sidonians 
“ King of the city.” who was afterwards and Tyrians is prominent after the ninth 
imported by the Tyrians into Greece as and eighth centuries. Two or three 
Melikertes of Corinth. More of the coast centuries previously there was not the 
was also originally in the possession of .slightest trace to be observed of it. In the 
kindred tribes ; these, however, either Tell el-Amarna letters in the fifteenth 
did not, or could not, join the Phoenician century they are all equally petty, Sidon 
tribal league. Even in the Tell el-Amarna and Tyre perhaps more so than Gebal, 
period we find independent princes there, and all alike threatened by the Amorites, 
whom we must call, according to the who had then already occu]iicd Arvad. 
Biblical designation, ” Canaanites.” But Sidon must, however, have occupied 
then these towns, so far as they did not a jjeculiar j>osition. The “ Phoenicians ” 
belong to Tyre, like Akko, Dor, and Jaffa, were designated by the neighbouring 
were occupied by the Philistines, who peoples, as by tlie Israelites, by the collec- 
were not of Semitic race at all, but tive name of Sidonians, and it is proved 
j European immigrants from that they must have so called themselves, 
I *?**”* ? j the iEgean. Their connection since the sanic aiipcllation is found among 
Princes Phoenician league was the Greeks of the oldest period in Homer, 

thus once for all frustrated, and the kings of the united kingdom of 
To these larger states belonged the Tyre and Sidon bore Ihc title “ King of 
separate small towns. These, in part the Sidonians.” This docs not imply 
originally occupied by portions of the merely the inhabitants of Sidon, but the 
tribes which conquered the chief towns, entire people, so far as it was then a 
in part subdued in the natural course of coherent whole. That designation shows 
affairs or by force, had been compelled to that Sidon must have assumed a command- 
join them. Many of these may occasionally ing position, which, in conformity with 
have had their “ king,” or some other form those conditions, can have been only that 
of self-government, though they never of a universally acknowledged federal 
attained any importance. sanctuary. Tliis position is clearly demon- 

Of the lour states of Arvad, Gebal, strated in the r'encration which was .shown 
Sidon, and Tyre, not one ever extended its to the sanctuary of Sidon, the famous 
dominion beyond its own coast territory ; temple of Astarte ; it was for the Phoeni- 
thus their position was quite small, or cians somewhat the same as Delos or 
even insignificant. The most influential Dodona was for Greek races. This did not 
of the four were Tyre and Sidon. and they lead to any political .suj)remacy any more 
were consequently always rivals. This _, than in Greece the common 
rivalry led for a long period to the sub- _ * devotion of certain states to 

jection of the one by the other — the king- a certain deity meant the re- 

dom of the “ Sidonians,” with its capitM, cognition by them all of any 

T3rre. A union of all the Phoenicians, or political supremacy of the state in whose 
even the subjugation of the hinterland, territory the common sanctuary lay. On 
was never accomplished. There never was the contrary, the only case of a ]iermanent 
an empire of all Phoenicia. subjugation of a considerable tract of the 

Only Sidon and Tyre attained any im- coast, wdiich we shall have to notice, 
portance in the world’s history, while the originated with Tj're. 
two northern states sank more and more 'I'he accounts of the earliest times 

into the background. We must not over- are more than scanty. The traditions 
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ALL THAT REMAINS TO-DAY OF ARVAD, ONE OF THE PHOENICIAN STATES 
The most iiorthcily of the four Phcentcian states was Arvad, now known as Ruad. It was situated on an island. 


( oacorniiiff S.ii>ron of Agacle and lii.s western 
conquests at the beginning of the third 
millennium, though they have come 
down to us in documents ol a late date, arc 
I'rohably trustworthy so far as they record 
iiis conquest of the Palestinian coast, and 
arc evidence of Pabylonian influence in 
that region, ^\■e have merely a few state- 
ments of the .'sumerian pate.si (ludea as to 
the intercourse ol his country with 
the West. require to 'ealisc the 

significance of this influence not Ics; 
than that of the succeeding 
I'criod, and nv.isl not judge 
it by tile |)aucit\ of such 
records. Jfven then it is 
]io-.sible that ships jnit out 
to sea from the settlc- 
ment.s which afterwards the 
Pheenicians occupied, and 
were the medium of inter- 
course with the ^^'c.s^.. The 
nameless inhaliitants of this 
coast may e\ cn then have 
distributed the jirodiicts 
of Idahylonian civilisation 
to the rising jie ,plis of tli ■ 
eastern Mediterranean. 

A change in the situa- 
tion was later produced 
by the immigration, which 
made the Phcenicians and 
their congeners lords of the 
land. It mav ha\e been 


Egypt also into the hand.s of Semitic 
“ Canaanites,” in Egypt called the 
“Hylcso.s.” Thus during this period the 
bond of union with the great civili.sed 
country on the Euphrates had been drawn 
closer ; on the other hand, intercourse was 
maintained with their kinsfolk in Egypt. 
It is thus intelligible how the influence of 
this connection meets us later in the 
civilising effects of the Tell el-Amarna 
period, and how the Palestinian chiefs, 
rvhen subject to Egyptian rule, exchanged 





PHCENICIAN 



TOMB OF EGYPTIAN DESIGN 


this SillTlO illiniit/rptioil ^ Plicsnlcian adaptation at Arvad of tombs at Memphis. It contained several 

I * 1 . " 1 > 1 1 * • 1 stories, with chambers for the bodies. From a reconstruction by Eniesl. Rcuan. 

brought nabyloiiKi iind 
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v.’ith the Pharaoli letters written in 
cuneiform characters. 

While the “ Canaanite ” rule in Baby- 
lonia was being ended by the Kassites, 
Egypt was in revolt against the barbarian 
Hyksos ; and the revival of prosperity 
induced the Pharaohs to turn their atten- 
tion to Palestine, which the Kassites, who 
met the opposition of the bands pressing 
lorward from Asia ifinor, had been 
obliged to Iciu'e to its fate. There now 
begins the period of the Egyptian rule 
which was iounded by the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, notably Thothmes 
III., and lasted for a long time. 

Under his successors. Amenophis III. 


altitude towards Egypt. There are letters 
from all the places therce as far as tlie 
southern frontier of the country. All 
these letters are written in cuneitorm, 
and composed in a language which may 
be described as Babylonian adapted to 
Phoenician, a lingua franca which em- 
ployed the Babylonian vocabulary, but 
often modelled it on the laws of Phoenician, 
and constructed new forms, particularly 
in the conjugation of the verb, which is 
very distinct from the Babylonian. 

\Ve are now concerned chiefly with those 
states only — among the number repre- 
sented in the letters — ^\\'hich lie to the west 
of Lebanon and further to the soutli in the 



PHOENICIAN TOMBS AT^ AKVAD AFTER CHALD/EAN MODELS 


Two chapel-tombs in the Phoenician cemetery at Arvad, with the Chaldaean round tower and cupola. Like the pictures 
on opposite page, the above was obtained by the official French missioii to Phccnicia under Ernest Renan in 180 : 2 . 


and IV., we have in the Tell cl-Amarna 
letters the most trustworthy documents 
as to the condition of Palestine under 
the Egyptian rule, and we can by their 
aid picture to ourselves the state of the 
country in the second millennium, the 
era into which the immigration of the 
second, or Hebrew, group ol the Canaanite 
population falls. We jiossess some .500 
of such letters, which were sent by jrrinces 
of Syria and Palestine to the Pharaoh or 
his officials. All countries, so far as they 
acknowledged the ILgyptian suzerainty, 
are represented in the collection. The 
most northern country, corresponding to 
the district of Aleppo, is Xukhashshi, 
wliich maintained a very indciiendent 


territory of tlic subsequent kingdom of 
Israel. We will begin with the most 
imjxirtant, the Phoenician. These states, 
like the whole land, were governed by their 
own native princes, under the sanction 
of the Pharaoh. No actual Egyptian 
administrators on the model of the 
Assyrian iirovinces wore a]3pointcd. We 
may best call the established system an 
Egyptian “ protectorate,” as that will 
serve to give a picture of the local inde- 
jicndcnce controlled by Egy))lian residents 
and subject to state service which [ire- 
vailed under the Pharaohs in tlie outlying 
lands of their empire. 

The most northerly Phcenician town, 
Arvad, preci.sely at this time fell into the 
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hands of a prinrc named Aziru, advancing 
from the hinterland. He is described as an 
Amorite. His rise determined the entire 
policy in Northern Phmnicia ; for. being 
dissatisfied with Arvad, he advanced 
further toward the south, where the nearest 
state was (iebal — then the only one of 
any considerable extent — and conquered 
in the liinterland towns of the Beka’a, 
such as Tuniii, ])erhap.s Heliopolis-Baalbek, 
and. further to the north, Ni. He extended 
his territory northward as far as that of 
NukluLshshi. His career proves that we 
have to do with all the phenomena of a 
feudal state, and one without a strong 
superior lord. The Pharaoh in- 
deed does not admit any obliga- 
tion to secure tranquillity in the 
country. His vassals have the 
right of declaring war, and only 
when they declare themselves 
inde])endent. or throw themselves 
into the arms of another great 
] lower, or are susjrected of so 
doing, is there any excuse for 
taking active measures against 
them. Accordingly we find con- 
tinual wars waged by one neigh- 
bouring prince against another, 
and each one tries to make the 
court consider his op]5oncnt dis- 
loyal. Suspicions thrown on the 
loyally of others, and assurances 
of their own fidelity, with protests 
against the accusations of the 
others and requests for support 
against them — such matters com- 
pose the contents of the letters. 

Aziru was a jirince of tribes which 
first conquered the land, and so 
belonged to the later stratum of 
the great Canaanite immigration, 
and thus stood in natural ojiposi- 
tion to the inhabitants already perma- 
nently settled. These latter we described 
as Pluenician. from their oldest and most 
powerful representatives : the former, as 
Hebrew, for, as in the Old Testament, 
“ Hebrews ” is the designation of the first 
tribes who immigrated, living in the open 
country and aspiring to the possession of 
the towns. That the Hebrews are the 
same as the tribes called in the letters of 
the Egyptian national archives “ Khabiri ” 
is doubtful, since the initial guttural is 
quite distinct in the two words, but is by 
no means impossible, 

Aziru, advancing southward from Arvad, 
and conquering two or three small towns, 
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among them Arka, ruled by princes of their 
own, which lay on his route, reduced to 
great straits the territory of Gebal, whence 
the prince, Rib-Adda, sent letter after 
letter to the Egyptian court asking for help, 
Sumur, or ,‘simyra, a town on the coast north 
of Gebal and belonging to it, was captured, 
and Aziru invested Gebal itself without the 
Pharaoh’s intervention. Rib-Adda went 
to Beirut to obtain assistance, and thus 
lost his throne to his brother, who did not 
relinquish it again. Aziru then advanced 
still further ; he was indeed the ultimate 
cause of all the disorders in that country. 
At last, however, he was forced to appear 
at the court to answer for himself, 
and was kept under arrest. We 
possess a letter of condolence sent 
to him in Egypt by one of his loyal 
followers, which must have been 
intercepted by the Egyptians, since 
it was put among the records and 
preserved in the State archives. 
The Amorites, nevertheless, ad- 
vanced still further. The oldest 
of the written documents of the 
Old Testament describes the 
original inhabitants of the Israel- 
itish territory as Amorites. 

Going southward from Gebal we 
come to Beirut, where Rib-Adda 
sought refuge with the king 
Ammunira, who seems to have 
been anxious not to quarrel either 
with Rib-Adda, who really had 
reposed trust in Egypt, or with 
his dangerous opponent. Zimrida, 
king of Sidon, gives little sign. 
We gather from the complaints 
of his neighbour, and thus his 
natural enemy, Abimilki or 
Abimelech of Tyre, that he 
made common cause with Aziru, 
and thus attempted to gain an advantage 
over his neighbour in Tyre. Things went 
very badly with the latter. He was be- 
sieged on his island and cut off from the 
mainland by Zimrida, who had secured the 
support of Aziru, so that he could not even 
draw water, on the land. He tried to pro- 
pitiate the Pharaoh by communicating all 
sorts of news from the country. Neither 
he nor Zimrida had any considerable terri- 
tory, and there is no idea of the supremacy 
of the one or the other. 

Further to the south, Akko had a prince 
of its own ; it is often mentioned as a port 
for travellers to Egypt. Jaffa and Gaza, 
further on, were under one prince, and 



ASTARTE 
The goddess of Sidon. 




REMAINS OF THE ISLAND CITY AND KINGDOM Of ANCIENT TYRE 
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Askalon, between the two, under another 
We cannot decide whether these were 
already Philistines, immigrants from Crete; 
but their names do not look like those of 
Phoenicians and Canaanites, and the Greek 
tribe of the Danuna.or Danaans, are already 
mentioned as settled on the coast. The only 
one of the numerous ])rinces of the hinter- 
land that interests us is Abd- 
Kin of^ khiha. king of Jerusalem, not an 
, hereditary prince, but one ap- 

erusa em Pharaoh. He is 

hard pressed by his neighbours Tagi, Milki- 
el, and the sons of Lapaia, and cannot find 
words to e-itiiress the certainty that, if help 
is not brought to him, the country, which 
otherwise would be secured to the king, 
will inevitably fall into the hands of the 
Khabiri. A detailed description of the 
letters would take too long ; a large num- 
ber of wcll-kn3wn Biblical localities are 
specially mentioned as objects of these 
wars. The jirinces from a whole series of 
towns merely annjunce in short formal 
letters their rvadiness to submit to the 
royal commands and to put their troops at 
the di.s])osal ol the Egyptian general. 

A remarkable document has been found 
in 'I'ell Hesy, the ruined .site of Lachish. 
Closely resembling the Tell el-Araarna 
letters in writing and ajii^earance, it is a 
l(.■tter addressed to an Egyptian general, 
which aun.)unces the defection of two 
princes. The one of them is called Zira- 
rida, like the Sidenian prince, and he 
is known to us, both by one of his letters 
from Tell el-Amarna and by his accounts 
of Abd-khiba, as king of Lachi.sh. By a 
remarkable coincidence this isolated tablet 
was found in the e.xcavations at Tell Hc.sy 
almost at the same time as the great dis- 
covery of archives in Egypt was made 
known. The discovery at Tell Hesy can 
be explained only cn the ground that the 
letter of Zimrida had been intercepted. 

The let ters from Tell el- Amarna cover only 
a few years of the last j^eriod of Amenophis 
_. , . Ilf. and of the beginning of the 
of'pett** successor. All ac- 

„ . ^ counts lead us to conclude that 

the Egyptian power was not 
firmly established. It rested really more 
on the impotence and the discord of the 
innumerable petty princes than on the 
strength of Egypt. Rib-Adda, then, tries 
to traduce his rival Aziru, who is, he says, 
consjuring with the kings of Babylonia, 
Mitani, and the Kheta, and if he seizes the 
country, will hold it as a fief from them. 
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In the di.sorderswhich en.sued onthedeath 
of King Amenophis IV., Egyptian influence, 
especially in the north, was destroyed, ac..,! 
the land became dependent on the Kheta, 
whose advance w'e can ascertain even from 
the Tell el-Amarna letters. Shubbiluliuma 
their king, and his successors, Murshili 
and Muttalu, w^ere bent upon the extension 
of their po.ver o\'er the whole of Northern 
Syria, and were only checked by the 
defeat of Khattu.shili by Ram.ses II. at 
Kadesh a century later. Babylonia could 
not e.xtend her power to the west. She 
had in A.ssyria a perpetual opponent 
which diverted her attention. The 
kingdom of Mitani, which bulks so large 
in the Tell el-Amarna letters, W'as destroyed 
by Shubbiluliuma before the end of the 
reign of Amenophis IV. The Egyptian 
rule was therefore once more established 
in the thirteenth century B.c. by the 
repulse of the Kheta and the treaty 
made with them under Ramses II., 
who left a menument of his presence in 
Phoenicia in the' shape of the stele of 
the Nahr cl-Kelb. The picture presented 
by the land at this time thus presents 
Ramses closest resemblance to that 

t noticeable two cen- 

. furies before, only that the 

bcai’ers of other names played 
the parts of Rib-.\dda, Aziru, .\bd-k!iiba, 
etc. At that very time the tribes of Israel 
may have conquered their homes, and have 
combined into a tribal federation. In the 
north the Egyptian supremacy had once 
more been shaken off, and even in the 
.south the princes turned to the Pharaoh 
only' as a lash resource, wdien they could 
not hold their position with their own 
forces. The eleventh century sjcs the 
conquests of the Philistines, immigrant 
from Crete and the *digcan, and the rise 
of the monarchies of Saul and David ; the 
new millennium sees the k'njdom of 
Damascus, when neither Eg?pt nor cis- 
syria, which in the interval had come to the 
front, was powerful in Palestine. In the 
south merely banished jninces like Hadad 
of Edom, or unsuccessful pretenders, like 
Jeroboam, sought an asylum, and some- 
times saw their wishes realised by the 
arrival of an Egyptian army, as J eroboam 
did. 

The four Phrenician states w'ere still 
less affected by these circumstances than 
the countries in the interior, for the sea 
always gave them more independence, and 
the wealth which their trade procured 
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tlicm lent them the strength to resist the 
Egyptian annies, cr the means of 
securing their freedom by payments. 
Arvad had received a new population 
from the Amorite conquest, and we left 
Gebal when Aziru was on the point of 
subduing it. The Amorites by their 
further advance, as the subsequent dialect 
shows, apparently succeeded in winning 
this also. The two did not appreciably 
change their character in consequence ; 
they remained maritime and commercial 
cities as before ; but they were certainly 
detached from the old confederation of 
the Phoenicians or Sidonians. There is 
the additional fact that Egypt's power 
here in the north was less strong, so that 
these towns were forced to submit sooner 


than Tyre and Sidon to the powers 
pressing on from .Syria. They will thus have 
been tributaries to the Kheta. or Hittitcs. 
at a time when Sidon and Tyre must have 
still remained loyal to the Pharaoh. When 
Tiglath-pileser was in Arvad, which had 
therefore acknowledged his suzerainty, 
the Pharaoh sent him presents, and thus 
maintained neighbourly relations with 
him as the lord of the southern 
country. We may assume a similar state 
of things quite soon 'afterwards between 
Egypt and Nebuchadnezzar I., when the 
latter, before his defeat by Ashiir-resh- 
ishi, had occupied Palestine. 

The eleventh century B.C., which shows 
the least traces of any encroachments on the 
part of Assyria and Egypt, was the period 
when large states miErht arise in Phoenicia 


without any hindrance. So the kingdoms 
of David and of Tyie an<l Sidon grew uj). 
In the time ol David and Solomon, Tyre 
had already assumed the lead ng place. 
Its princes styled themselves “ kings of 
the Sidonians ” ; they dominated Sidon as 
well as the whole coast, so far as it still 
belonged to the confederation of the 
“ Sidonians ” — that is to say, all e.xccjit the 
northern states. If the term “ Empire 
of the Phoenicians ” can ever be used, it 
i.s applicable at this period. We really 
do not know much beyond the little which 
the Bible tells us of the relations of 
Solomon to Hiram. We know that Hiram 
and his father .Vhi-baal did the most for 
the e.vtension of their " kingdom.” If a 
reading in Josephus is correctly restored, 


Hiram loumled Kitioii in Cyprus, which 
means that lie ea])tured the town with 
its inhabitants, and installed a Tyrian 
governor there. Kition is, however, men- 
tioned by the Egyjrtians, with other 
Cyprian cities, as early as the time of 
Kamsa.s 111. {1150 H.c,). who speaks of 
the countrie.; of Salames-ki, 01 Salami'-.. 
Kalian, or Kition, Aimare. or Marion, Sail, 
or Soloi, and Ital, oiTdalion, together. Tlic 
ki at the end of the name of Salamis may 
be accounted for on the sui)posilion that 
the Egyptian scribe was transliterating 
from a cuneiform original, and had in- 
advertently transliterated tlie city-sign kv 
after the name Salames. 'I'liese names arc 
all in very much their Greek form : were 
Aryan - speaking Greeks already settled 
in Cyprus as early as the twelfth century ? 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF THE RED-HEADED AMORITES OF CANAiVN 


The Pheenicians, Hebrews and Amorites were the principal inimigrrants iii'-o Canatin. It is not irilikely that 
the Amorites were not Semites, but Berbers or Libyans. Ftem"lhe Slruggle of the Nations,' S.P.C.K. 
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Tn the Tell el-Amarna period (1400 
B.C.) Cyprus was the scat of a kingdom 
of Alashia, the king of wfiich conducted 
a correspondence with Amenophis HI. 
and Amenophis IV., and even then was 
supplying them with copper. He also 
wrote in " Babylonian,” and used cunei- 
form characters. Nothing is certain as to 


Cyprus 
Before the 
Fhoenieiens 


his nationality, hut that he was 
“ Clreek” is highly improbable, 
though he may have been 
“ Minoan ” ; no Phienician 


name ai)pears among the few mentioned. 
Indeed, it does not seem as if a Phoenician 


po])ulation had by that time assumed a 
commanding irosition in the island. Its 
seizure by Hirani three hundred years 
later would, therefore, mark the first 


founilation of Phoenician influence there. 


As is usual in such cases, the captured 
town Kiticjii was “ refounded,” as the 
.Assyrian e.xpression is,- and rcceir'ed a 
new name, in this case Kartikhadasti, or 
” New Town,” the same, therefore, as the 
“ New Town,” or Carthage, in Africa. 
The island of Cyjrrus, which now became 
subject to the kingdom of Tyre and Sidon. 
was thenceforth administered partly as 
a Tyrian inovince under governors, partly 
by tributary kings of the separate towns. 
This must have lieen tlic most important 
possession of the Tyro-Sidonian kingdom ; 
we can hardly entertain the idea that 
any of the .African colonies were dejrendent. 
The sj)lendour of the new kingdom 
found e.xpression in Oriental fashion by 
the erection of new and magnificent 
buildings on the island of Tyre. 

We are indebted to an abstract by 
Josejjhus from the Annals of Heuander, 
the Greek-writing historian of the Phoe- 
nicians, from whom these accounts are 


also taken, for the record of the most 
\’aluahle facts about the reigns of the 
subsequent kings ; I'.eing e.\tracted from 
the Tyrian archives they have a claim 
to be re])roduced in sjhte of their vague- 
_ . ness. .-Vccording to them, after 

Ar-Mves* Baal-azar rc.’gncd 

of Tyre ‘'f seventeen years, 

about 970-953 B.C., and’ then 
his son Abd-ashtoreth for nine years. 
He was murdered by the “ four sons of 
his nurse,” one of whom, Methu-ashtoreth, 
became king and reigned twelve years. 
He was followed by his brother Asterymus 
for nine years ; the latter was murdered by 
his brother Phelles, who held the power for 
eight months. Nothing is said as to the 
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motive for the rebellion of the brothers, 
nor does it appear what revolution was 
signified by their accession to power. 

■ Phelles was overthrown by Ithobal, the 
“ Priest of Ashtoreth,” who reigned thirty- 
two years, about 900 B.C. Even in this 
instance it is not known how the internal 
conditions affected this change, especially 
how far any antagonism between the two 
capitals. Tyre and Sidon, may have 
contributed to it. Ithobal is also men- 
tioned in the Bible ; Jezebel, the wife of 
-Ahab, was his daughter. Then followed 
his descendants, Baal-azar, six years, 
Mctten, nine years, and Pygmalion, forty- 
seven years — until about 800 B.c. 
Josephus draws up his list so far after 
Menander, since Carthage is said to have 
been “ founded ” under Pygmalion, and 
he makes a point of settling this date at 
the place in question. In any case it is 
certain that the dynasty of Ithobal held 
the power for a long period. The story of 
Dido and the foundation of Carthage 
have been connected with the revolution 


in which Pygmalion killed the husband 
of his sister, the priest of Ashtoreth. 
n , . Since there is no need to doubt 

T es 00 historical nucleus of the 

story, we may well assume 
Monarchy high - priest, con- 

nected by marriage with the king and 
probably otherwise related, had attempted 
to seize the throne, but had been defeated 


in the attempt. Thus it was a struggle of 
tlie jn'iesthood against the monarchy, an 
incident common in the East and observ- 


able at this same period in Israel and 
J udah. 

We can extract v'ery little from the 
notices of Josephus, derived from Menan- 
der, as to the relations existing between 
Tyne and Sidon. With the rise to power 
of Abi-baal, Tyre becomes the ruling city, 
while Sidon, the seat of the universally 
acknowledged cult, and thus enjoying a 
religious prestige, is in reality the subject 
city. It is conjectured that in the two 
revolutions just mentioned this position 
was to some extent affected. Our accounts 


do not inform us whether the “ Empire ” 
still continued to exist under these cir- 


cumstances, or whether a fresh separation 
of the two states resulted. At any rate, 
the A.ssyrian accounts from the period 
after Ithobal speak of the two towns 
as separate. Shalmaneser II., both in 
842 and 839 B.C., mentions the Sidonians 
and the Tyrians (under Pygmalion 
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therefore) as paying tribute separatel)'. As, 
then, Ithobal in the Bible is still termed 
“ King of the Sidonians,” a separation 
must have taken place in the interval 
between goo and 800 bx. 

Adad-nirari III. speaks of Tyre and 
Sidon as two states ; his exjiedition 
towards the west must ha\'e taken place 
soon after Pygmalion’s death. Assyria, 
perhaps, had favoured and brought about 
a separation of the two stales on the 
principle “ divide et iinpera.” Tradition 
places the “ foundation of Carthage " 
about 845 B.c. — namely, at the time when 
Shalmaneser, after 854 B.c., waged war 
in the west with Damascus : in 842 B.c. 
Sidon, Tyre, and Jehu of Israel paid him 
tribute. On the basis of similar circum- 
stances it may be sujiposed that the 
intrigues in Tyre between Pygmalion and 
his brother-in-law had been carried on 
with the support of As.syria. Sidon would 
thus have probably accpiired its inde- 
pendence as regards Tyre through the sup- 
port of Assyria, and wovild have lost it 
when help was not forthcoming ; at least, 
that happened again in 701 b.c. At 
Sidon when Assyria could 

Subject the 

“t* old conditions had been re- 
stored. When Tiglath - pileser 
again apjicared here in 738 B.c., he recog- 
nised only a king of Tyre, and none of 
Sidon, which accordingly must have been 
once more subject to Tyrian supremacy. 

Tire territory of the empire was, however, 
restricted then by the Assyrian jrrovince 
created by Tiglath-pileser in 732 b.c., 
which, comprising several of the northern 
Phoenician towns, Siinirra, .Arka, and the 
district of Lebanon, had been entrusted 
to .his son an.l acknowledged succcs.sor, 
•Shalmaneser. Hiram II., then king, always 
paid hi.s tribute and avoided any mis- 
understanding with AssjTia. Metten II. 
must have succeeded him alwut the year 
730 B.c. He let things go so far as a war 
with Assyria, but was soon brought to 
reason by an Assyrian arm}' in the year 
729 B.C., and had to dip deeply into his 
well-filled coffers in order to purchase 
peace. 

Metten had not a long reign, and pos- 
sibly his submission to Assyria led to his 
fall. In the year 727 B.c., that is, shortly 
after the death of Tiglath-pileser, Elulaeus, 
as the account of Menander preserved by 
Josephus calls him, or Luli, as Sennacherib 
afterwards calls him, suspended the pay- 
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ment of tribute. Shalmaneser is said to 
have marched towards Tyre, but con- 
sented to conclude peace ; this is equiva- 
lent to saying that Luli declared his 
readiness to resume ])ayment of tribute. 
We then have a further, but not very 
clear, account by Sargon, who says briefly 
that “ he had hauled the Yavna (Ionian.s) 

.“ sea, and had thereby procured 
_ p peace for tyre and Kue, 
e& ower Cilicia.” This obviously 
refciB to a repression by the Phoenicians 
under Assyrian leadership of the piratical 
attacks of the Greek lonians, now in the 
heyday of their " young, light-hearted ” 
ma.stery of the waves, and spreading 
colonies along all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Wien the West rose after the death of 
Sargon, Luli in Phoenicia and Heze- 
kiah in the hinterland were the leaders 
round whom the insurgents rallied. But 
then, as usual, there was no organised 
resistance, and all the towns, with the 
exception of Tyre, surrendered to the Assy- 
rians without more ado. Sennacherib 
enumerates on this occasion the kings of 
Phoenicia, and thus affords us a welcome 
insight into the existing conditions, llierc 
were Menathcrn of Shams-maron, an 
otherwise unknown and unimportant 
Phoenician town, Abd-le’at of Arvad, and 
Uru-mclek of Gebal. All the towns of 
the kingdom of Tyre and Sidon were 
seized without difficulty. Sennacherib 
mentions Great Sidon, Little Sidon, Bet- 
Zaiit, Sarcpla, Makhalliba, LIsliu, opposite 
the island of 'r5’re. Ekdijipa, or .Akhzib, and 
Akko. Tyre itself was unsuccessfully 
besieged, a fact about which Sennacherib 
naturall}' is silent ; hut we know of it 
from Menander, who tells us that even 
the Phoenician ships of Sennacherib were 
destroyed by the Tyrians. Luli himself 
fled to Cyjiru.s. that is, to Kilion, in order 
to wait there lor a favourable opportunity 
_ of returning to Tyre, which still 

. held out. He must, however, 
esiege y aflcr, whether in 

ssyriBits Kition or after a return to Tyre, 
we do not know. Sennaclierih is very re- 
ticent on these events. In his record of the 
year 700 b.c.. the account of Luli’s death 
is still missing, but occurs in the next record 
of 6gi B.c. The most probable explanation 
would be that Luli came back quietly after 
the withdrawal of the Assyrians, and took 
steps to regain his lost territory. 
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Sennacherib had meanwhile taken ad- 
vantage of the enmity between Sidon and 
Tyre to secure his own influence. He set up 
Thubaal, or Ilhobal II., as “ King of 
the Sidonians ” in Sidon, who received 
the whole maritime district of the empire 
of Sidon and Tyre, with the exception of 
the unconquered island of Tyre. This 
was of course tantamount to 
^ a declaration of war between 
Between Tyre two cities or states, and 
end S.don 

arbitrator. At first, indeed, Sennacherib 
was still occupied elsewhere, and he died 
while engaged on the task, so that he did 
not even chastise J erusalem. Besides that, 
the advance of Tirhakah in Egypt brought 
a new oiiponent into the held, from whom 
I'yre and Sidon could find support. 

The ]irecisc details of the events at this 
time are not clear. Contrary, however, 
to what might have been exjrected, vve 
find Sidon rebelling against Assyria at 
the beginning of Esarhaddon's reign in 
680 n.c. Ahcl-milkot. in all probability 
the successor of Ithobal 11.. who had been 
set on the throne in 70T n.c., was forced 
to abandon the town, and met his death 
two years later with his confederate 
Sandtiarri. Sidon itself was completely 
destroj-ed. Erom Esarhaddon’s account 
we gather that hitherto it had been 
situated on an island ; this island is the 
part of the modern town which juts out 
into the sea. and thus at that time must 
have been sejiarated from the mainland 
by a narrow strip of water. Esarhaddon 
ordered the town to be absolutely de- 
molished, and a new city to be built as 
the cujhtal of the newly constituted pro- 
vince of Sidon. according to the usual 
custom, in " another jilace” — that is. on 
the mainland op]iosite. I'his Assyrian 
town, of course, was called by the in- 
habitants Sidon, and became the nucleus 
of the later Sidon. But the destruction 
of the city was of grave moment for 
Sidon Ehocnicians, since their 

Falls to sanctuary was obliter- 

Assyria Sidon ceased to be 

the seat of the ruling religion. 
.According to a tradition, which probably 
refers to this event, the gods were then 
carried off in safety to Tyre. Thus Tyre, 
from being the political centre, now 
became the religious centre of the 
Sidonians. while their old federal city was 
destroyed, and its name was borne by 
tlie capital of an Assyrian province, where 


sacrifices were offered to Ashur and not 
to Ashtoreth, or Eshmun. It was only 
under the Persian rule that Sidon, like 
Jerusalem, regained its independence. 
After that there ware again kings of Sidon. 
But during these and later times there 
are proofs, both from names and in other 
ways, that the worship of the Assyrian 
gods obtained there. The new Sidon 
prc.s-cnted the same features as Samaria, 
a town of Babylonian “ Cuthaaan ” in- 
habitants with their native cults. Just 
as Samaria was a rival to Jerusalem, so 
Sidon afterwards disputed with Tyre the 
precedence belonging to the highest an- 
tiquity ; that is, according to the ideas of 
the time, it dis])uted which of the cities 
could claim the honour of sheltering the 
goiE, to whom the land of the “ Sidonians ” 
belonged. 

After the Icrritory of Sidon had become 
an Assyrian province, Phrenician history 
is limited to the kingdom of Tyre. The 
fact that such a kingdom e.xisted, and 
(hat it still possessed territory to lose 
proves that in the meantime Lull, or a 
successor, operating from Tyre, must have 
g. recovered the territory on the 

, * mainland which belonged to the 
pf* town. Whether Kifion was lost 

doubtful, for Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal mention a special king of Karti- 
khadasti. Dumnsi. It can hardly, there- 
fore, be a.ssumed that the whole island 
had meanwhile come into the hands of 
Greeks, for Diimusi is not a Greek name. 
But all the other kings of Cyprus at this 
time were Greeks. Ten kings tendered 
their homage to Esarhaddon : be.sides the 
Semite Dumusi they are Aigisthos (in 
A.ssyrian ‘‘ Ekishtusu ”) of Iclalion, Pytha- 
goras (Pilagura) of Chytroi, Keisos, 
or Kissos (Kesu), of Salamis, Etewandros 
(Etiianclar) of Paphos, Heraio.s (Eresu) 
of Soli, Damasos (Damasu) of Kurion, 
Admelos (Admezu) of Tamas.sos, One- 
sagoras (Unasagusu) of Ledra, and Py- 
theas (Pulsuzu) of Nure. 

At Tyre, King Ba’al, presumably Lull’s 
successor, was at first loyal to Esar- 
haddon and actually accomi^anied him 
on his first Egyptian expedition. But 
then he allied himself with Tirhakah 
evidently in the hope of gaining by this 
the territory of Sidon. Esarhaddon, there- 
fore, during the campaign in 673 B.c., 
sent a detachment of his army against 
Tyre ; this force occupied Ushu on the 
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mainland, and constructed moles opposite 
the island, which cut off all communica- 
tion with the land, while the harbour was 
blockaded from the sea. The island of 
Tyre itself held out until the news of 
Tirhakah's expulsion. Ba'al then ten- 
dered his submission, but was allowed to 
retain only his island. On the news of the 
return of Tirhakah he rejoined him at 
once, so that the siege by the Assyrians 
was hardly interrupted. When, in 688 
B.c. — now under Ashurbanipal — Tirhakah 
was again driven out, he submitted as 
before and had finally to consent to see 
his “ kingdom ” limited to his own small 
i:',land. But opposite it, on the mainland 
in Ushu, was the seat of the Assyrian 
governor of the pro^’ince Tyre, which com- 
prised the territory of Tyre. Tlius there 
was even less left of Hiram’s empire than 
of Solomon’s. There, at any rate, in 
addition to Jerusalem, tlierc were two or 
three country towns, but here a man 
could walk round the whole “ empire ” 
ill half an hour ; in fact, it was not 
liossilde to fetch water without the 
sanction of the Assyrian governor. This 
_. was a state of things which 
" Em ire " have perix.'tually fo.Uored 

of T*re* insurrection. 

° Just as in Jerusalem, so 

here there was a party, which was 
alwa3’s urging defection, and made the 
king, who for good or for e\-il was forced 
to incur the odium attaching to a loyal 
subject of .^.ssyria. feel his petty crown 
uneasy and full of thorns. The jn'ornises 
of Shamash-slium-ukin certainly found 
some res|Jon.sc in Tjtc, and in the " forties ” 
of the seventli century b.c. a reljcllion in 
the prox'ince actuall}' broke out ; it was, 
howevei", easily sup]iressed tij' Ashur- 
banipal and ended with the severe chas- 
tisement of Ushu and Akko. 

Thus, the aspirations to regain the old 
jiower were not realised, so long as the 
power of Assyria lasted. Tlien came the 
great downfall, and with it the attempt 
by Necho of Egypt to build u]d his jiowcr 
out of the ruins. At Tyro advantage was 
taken of this opportunity to gain a 
footing once more" on the mainland. The 
attempt met with little success, and when 
Necho was vanquished it was seen that 
Nebuchadnezzar was not disposed to 
concede favourable terms to the con- 
quered. Another revolt followed under 
Ithobal III., the next king of Tyre, with 
whose name we are already acquainted. 


.According to the account given by 
Josephus, Tyre was besieged for thirteen 
years, from 598 to 5S5 b.c., without any 
result. No doubt, hopes were entertained 
of Egyptian help, but as vainly as at 
Jerusalem. But even this time there was 
no capluie of the city, although it was 
confidently exiiected : a fact to which the 
, , . well-known hymn in Ezekiel 

. j . xxvii. ffives cxprcs.^ion ; Tyre 

lAdependeAce , ® ... * i i j i* .i 

’’.y ds position could defy the 

siege tactics of the Assj'rians 
and Babylonia'ns. It was thus once more 
.saved from the fate of Jerusalem, and the 
island retained its own government. Its 
commerce enabled the citj^ to ])ay the 
tribute punctually. 

The records of the enduing period are 
as follow : Ba’al II. succeeded Ithobal, 
reigning ten years; then came five Judges, 
each for a few months onK', and a king, 
Balatorus. between them. Clearly we must 
assume a [leriod of disorders, and various 
attempts by jiretenders to usurp the power. 
Finally, a jictition was sent to Neriglissar 
that Mcrbaal. obvioiislj' a member of the 
royal family, who li\ed, like so many 
other iirinccs' sons, as a hostage at the 
court of Babylon, should be appointed 
king ; the reipiest was granted. He 
reigned four years : after him, at a 
similar naiuesl, his brother Hiram III. 
was nominated king, and reigned for 
twciitj' years. In the fourteeutli j'ear of 
his reign Babylon fell, and Tyre, had a 
now suzerain. 

Cyrus of Persia ahaiidoued the A.ssj'riaii 
policy of provincial goveniment by officials ; 
lie left to llie townis and states the niaiiage- 
ment of tlieir home affairs, and made 
them subject onlj' to the su])reme 
authority of the satrajw. Accordingly, in 
cases wdiere a confiscation liad already 
begun, but all jiossihility of the restoration 
of a national constitution had not dis- 
appeared, he restored the old regime. 
The most familiar example is Jerusalem ; 
New Life ‘'mother is Sidon. Even Tyre 
lor T re have derived a certain 

. «.*.* degree of benefit from the new 
jiolicy, since it was allowed to 
recover its territory on the mainland. 

Thus there was once more the two 
states of Tj're and Sidon as close neigh- 
bours. The events of the intervening 
period had meanwhile obliterated the 
antagonism between “ Sidonians ” proper 
and North Phoenicians. The northern 
states, w'hich had never ventured on a 
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revolt, had suffered less severely ; Tyre 
and Sidon, which had been forced to pay 
so dear a price for their efforts at inde- 
pendence, were now like these, completely 
dependent on the Great King, although 
enjoying their own government. In 
addition to this, the dinerences between 
the component parts of the population 
. . had in the course of centuries 

Knieitt mitigated. Thus the 

" similarity of their positions 
might well contribute toward 
their reap)pearance as a united people. 
Now, under the Persian rule, there 
e.'d.sted once again the condition which 
we were able to assume only during a 
prehistoric age, one preople from Arvad 
to Akko, which was regarded as united, 
and considered itself to a certain degree 
also as homogeneous. They are the. 
" Plia-nicians ” in ojjposition to the old 
" Sidonians." The remaining history of 
Phoenicia occuiries so brief a space that we 
may conveniently give it here, instead of 
deferring it in accordance with our chrono- 
logical plan. 

Now, as before, there were the four 
kingdoms of Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, and 
Tyre, as well as occasionally some smaller 
ones with which we have also already 
become acquainted. Gebal was less pro- 
minent. As the representative of the 
Northern Phoenicians, we find Arvad. 
This fact is suii])orlecl by the otherwi.se 
not very trustworthy story about Tripolis. 
which was said to have Irecn the federal 
melrojiolis of the three ruling states — 
Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad. Sidon and Tyre, 
as the ncare.^t neighbours, and living on 
recollections of the past, continued their 
old rivalry. This opposition finds a senti- 
mental e.\i.nession in the dispute between 
the two as to the greater antiquity, which 
carried with it the honour of being the 
capital. Under the new conditions there is 
no longer any idea of a Phoenician “king- 
dom,” even on the scale of Hiram’s 
_ . , kingdom. The separate states 
p. . . were now only what it suited 
Kingdom policy to make them. 

Persia could have no interest 
in leaving them more freedom and unity 
than was necessary in order to gain wealthy 
tribute-payers. On the other hand, the 
efforts of the separate states were naturally 
directed towards the acquisition of the 
greatest possible degree of independence ; 
and their self-government afforded them 
more opportunities of exercising an inde- 
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pendent policy than would have been the 
case under the provincial administration. 
Still they had to coin money according to 
the Persian standard, with a figure of the 
Great King in his chariot on the coins, 
and often a little figure of an Egyptian 
king walking in humility after him — a 
visible reminder to the Phoenicians not 
to put their trust in Egypt, itself now a 
Persian province. The Persian supremacy, 
however, was not a very satisfactory 
guarantee that their territorial rights 
would be protected. They had to defend 
themselves against the attacks of neigh- 
bours in two ways — by warding them off 
with their own forces, or by gaining their 
cause at court. This latter procedure was 



THE WORLD’S FIRST ALPHABET 
To the Phoenician intellect is due the evolution of the 
first alphaW» illustrated above. Arabic equivalents are 
griven on the left in the order of the Greek alphabet. 

costly, for intercession at court, as we 
know from the Tell el-Amarna time on- 
ward, entailed lavish presents even in 
Susa. Persian help was given in return, 
as Assyrian help had been given before, 
for the recovery of Cyprus, which was 
effected through the treachery of the 
Greek king Stasanor, in 497 b.c. A 
peculiar role, which was indistinctly 
conducive to their independent position, 
w'as assigned to the Phoenicians under 
the Persian supremacy as previously 
under the Assyrian. They had to furnish 
the fleets with which Persia enforced her 
oversea policy, and which the Persians 
themselves were as incapable as the 
Assyrians of constructing. Thus Phoeni- 
cian ships formed a large part of the 
Persian armadas at Lade and Salamis. 
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Sidon seems soon to have risen to its 
former prosperity. It made overtures to 
Athens and concluded treaties of amity with 
her. A large Sidonian colony was .settled 
in the Piraeus ; some of the rare Phoenician 
inscriptions are known to us from tliis 
source. Sidon suffered a severe blow in 
the year 351 b.c., when it was chastised 
hy Artaxerxes Oclins as a' jjenalty for the 
part 1 alien by it in the Egyptian revolt. 
By this event 1 'yre regained the ascend- 
ency. Shortly before it had been distinctly 
retrograding ; indeed, that very Tyre 
which once had dominated Cyprus had 
actually become tributary to King Eua- 
goras of Cyprus. We thus find Tyre, 
thirty years later, the only Phoenician 
town which offered resistance to Alexander, 
while Sidon, “from hatred of the 
Persians,” gladly welcomed him. 

I'herc must have been jreculiar circum- 
stances attending this resistance of Tyre 
to Alexander the Great, who for the first 
time conquered and destroyed the city. 
Tyre did not imjjeril its existence from 
any loyalty to Persia. The reason is not 
far to scclc. Sidon had from the outset 
. gained over the new lord, and 
n . Tyre was der.tmcd to lose some 
y of its independence. Alexander 

^ * had indeed wished to offer 
the sacrifices in the temple of Melkarth. 
This request was refused ; for by so 
doing he would have been declared king 
of Tyre. Was Tyre in any way deprived 
of its self-government, po.ssibly in favour of 
Sidon ’ The course and the end of the siege 
are familiar. It left perhaps a ]icrmancnt 
re;;ult. for the mole which Alexander 
ordered to be built is said to have connected 
Tyre for all time with the mainland, 
since the sea silted up more and more land 
on each side. From the new state of 
things Sidon in fact at first derived ad- 
vantage. Some inscriptions of kings of 
Sidon, dating from the period of the early 
Ptolemies, inform us how at that time Tj're 
had taken the lead. 

With Alexander we have come to a time 
when ancient Nearer Asia has played 
out its part. After this it was subject to 
the dominion of Graeco-Roman civilisa- 
tion. The Phoenician states, at no time 
politically important, continued to e.xist 
on the old footing, prosecuting their 
commerce in the midst of petty jealousies. 
Their history runs precisely in the same 
grooves, so long as anything at all re- 
mained of the Ancient East. 


Cttlture 

of 

Phceoieia 


The Phoenicians, or “ Sidonians,” were 
the Semitic people with whom the Greeks 
in their competition for the Mediterranean 
trade first came into close contact. They 
must have appropriated from them many 
achievements of Oriental culture. Since 
in their eyes the owners and the founders 
of towns were the same, the possessors 
of the sca-]iorts, which com- 
manded the routes into the 
interior, seemed to them a 
people of an importance ; which 
might flatter the conceit of the Phoenicians, 
it is true, but can hardly be substantiated 
in the light of history. We have become 
acquainted with Phccnicia as a narrow 
strip of coast, insufficient to allow 
a people to develop any constitutional 
greatness. This also excludes any ] 50 ssi- 
bility that a national civilisation can ever 
have been evolved here by the side of the 
rivili-sation of the other groat states. 
The merchant facilitates the exchange of 
the productions of civilisation ; in his 
home, as the focus of intercourse, much 
may also be produced which assumes a 
peculiar character as a result of the 
different forms of mental and industrial 
activity known there. But if a civilisation 
is to grow up with a natural development 
and is to reflect the character of people and 
country, it is necessary that this civilisa- 
tion be indigenous, or at any I'ate, in har- 
mony with racial feeling. .\nd Phoenician 
culture bore no very national and char- 
acteristic impress. Its art was composed 
chiefly of Egyj)tian and Babylonian ele- 
ments tastelessly mingled together ; even 
the gods were represented as half Egyptian, 
half Assyrian. This art was transplanted 
to Cyprus, and mingled there with Greek 
elements, which resulted in an extra- 
ordinary mixture. I.eft to themselves, 
as at Carthage, the Punic race produced 
a miserable art, without character or dis- 
tinction. 

In the case of the Phccnicians also, we 
must raise our often repeated 
lament that u]) to the present 
so little is known which can 
afford us any real insight into 
their life at the time of their true dev'elop- 
ment. The mere absence of excavation 
may be in other instances to blame, but 
on Phoenician soil this prospect holds out 
little promise. It almost seems as if 
the continuoasly inhabited places, where 
Phoenician magnificence flourished, had 
retained less evidences of- the antiquity 
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will) wliich wo are now concernerl than 
those of other cijnturies, where the piled- 
np hea}» of debris have loyailj' preserved 
tlieir treasures for the cxjrlorer’s spade. 
No large building and no site of a town 
of the Phcenician time are known to us in 
their former condition ; no lengthy in- 
scription or other dornment sjtcaks to us 
as yet in the words with whit'ha 
Pluenician of the ye ir looo B.r. 
compo.'.ed it in liis. own lan- 
guage and style. The " inven- 
rather it shouhl tie called 
'■ 1‘vohition ” — of alphabetic writing, 
whicli through the (Ireek aljihabct has 
become tlic motber of all European 
writing, is generally regarded as the 
peculiar property ot the Phcenician in- 
tellect. We might conceivably look in 
Babylonia for the home of an alphabetical 
vvriting. the jihonelics and principles of 
which were used lor a Semitic language. 
In fact a number of peculiarities in the 
alphabet show that it must have been 
inlluenccd considerably by Babylonian 
])hilology. But that the alphabet is of 
Babylonian origin is not probable. 
Probably the alphabet first developed 
in Phoenicia, and pas.sed thence on 
one side to Greece, on the other to the 
.\ramxans and ^lesopotamia. The real 
basis of the Phoenician alphabet would 
seem to be one of the many systems of 
linear signs that wore current from early 
limes in the Mediterranean ba.sin : we 
find them in Egypt very often. It is 
quite conceival)le that the Phcenicians 
had inherited .some such system from their 
non-Semitic ])re;lece.;.sois. and that though 
for a time they used the cuneiform .script, 
at some penod about looo b.C. the old 
“ signary ” came into general use for com- 
mercial purpo.;ei a.s being le,;s cumbrous 
than the foreign system of wedge-writing. 
But naturally the use of cuneiform had 
its effect on the development of the 
aljihabet. The Phoenicians were probably 
the inventors of alphabetic 
writing, just as the commercial 
towns of our era are the leaders 


Purple 

of 

Phoenicie 


of the intellectual and tech- 
nical development of modern times. 

It is impos.uble to ascertain accurately 
the significance of the manufacture of 
purple by the Phoenicians. Tradition 
never differentiates between the inventor 
and the supplier ; and it is uncertain 
what is the meaning of the Phoenician pro- 
duction of purple. We do not yet possess 
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any notices of this valuable commodify 
from the times of Ancient Babylonia. 
The Assyrians allude to it under the same 
name as the Phoenicians, argamannu for 
scarlet, iakiltu for dark purple ; but 
whether the names and thus the idea are 
originally “ Phoenician.” must remain a 
moot point. .A very definitely adverse 
verdict must be given with regard to the 
other invention attributed to them, that 
of glass : this attribution is a mere 
j)iecc of later ignorance. Glass was an 
invention of the Egyptians, which ])assed 
from them to the Phoenicians, who pro- 
bably made the glass found at Nineveh. 
Later on. the invention passed to Greece 
and Italy. 

The celebrated Phcenician towms, Tyre 
and Sidon at the head, were indeed, 
according to our notions, absurdly small 
places. Tyre and Sidon on their islands 
were restricted to an incredibly narrow 
space, not larger than that of a good-sized 
jiublic garden in the middle of our large 
cities. The size of the harbours in both 
these places of w'orld-commerce quite 
confirms this view. An ordinary modern 
_. three-master would not be able 

j. * to turn in them, even if it 
actually sailed in ; the small 
' ‘ basins 'with the narrow inlet 
were intended to receive only vessels which 
we should term boats. Yet these were 
the famous ships of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tharshish, which navigated the Mediter- 
ranean in all directions. 

It is satisfactorily proved that Phoenician 
trade nevertheless had the lumeimportance 
for the civilised world of Nearer Asia as 
the present emporia in the west have 
for the commerce that includes our own 
world. We have demonstrated, as in 
Etruria from excavations, the traces of 
this trade in countries which it embraced. 
The evidences for it are based on direct 
observation, and therefore give us a 
trustworthy representation of the signifi- 
cance of these seaports for their civili.«ed 
world. We find in Isaiah songs about 
Sidon — chapter .xxiii., where originally 
Sidon was meant and onlj' at a later 
period Tyre was understood by it — 
and in Ezekiel xxvii. one about Tyre. The 
sumptuous products which the trade of 
that time to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and with Arabia are recorded to 
have supplied, always found a ready 
market ; the inland dwellers of the Nearer 
East and the Semitic barbarian of the 
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liiiilerhincls of those coasts willingly gave 
what they had for such marvels. VVe know 
that already in the time of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties in Egypt trade 
between the Nileland and Greece, as well 
as Phoenicia, was carried by sea in Phoe- 
nician bottoms ; the Egj’ptians were no 
sailors, and the Greeks of that period 
seem to have been warriors rather than 
traders. Later on, when the “ Mycenajan ” 
culture of Greece proper, succeeding the 
civilisation of Minoan” Crete, had in its 
turn been overthrown, and Greece returned 
temporarily to barbarism, the Phoenicians 
had taken advantage of the opening thus 
afforded for their commerce in the .-Itgean. 
There, however, their commercial pre- 
flominance was of short duration. The 
Ionian Greeks 
began, after 
no long inter- 
val, to bestir 
themselves, 
and by the 
eighth cen- 
tury B.c, the 
Phoenicia ns 
seem already 
to have been 
ousted by the 
Greeks Irom 
the northern 
coasts of the 
Mediterra- 
nean. 

Anyth! ng 
else that is 
recorded of 
their valiant 
e.xploits at .sea is untiustworthy. Their 
ships may have ijenctrated as far as 
the Cassiteridcs in order to bring back 
tin. But in the first place wc can never 
know what part the “ West Phoenicians,” 
the Poeni, or Carthaginians, had in this ; 
and secondly, the regular trade-com- 
munications never went far beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Many bold enter- 
jrrises ascribed to them, such as the 
circumnavigation of Africa, starting from 
the Red Sea, which is said to have been 
undertaken at the instance of Necho, 
must have been carried out by Phcenician 
merchants. But the sphere where the 
Phoenicians commanded the trade was 
only a part of the Mediterranean, and 
in this connection we must always make 
an allowance for the share of the Car- 
thaginians. who formed a distinct nation. 


The few data that we ha\e for our 
knowledge of Phoenician culture tell us 
but little. The country offered splendid 
material for magnificent buildings in the 
alabaster of Lelianon, which the Assyrians 
fetched from Nineveh. The Pliteniciaiis, 
however, conforming to Egyptian archi- 
tecture, employed granite and syenite. 
The mimcroiis ])illar.s found on Phoenician 
soil are ol this material, which, it is clear, 
must have lieen laboriously procured from 
Egypt. 

Almost all the productions of an 
early period — between 1500-1000 B.C. — 
which w'e have from Phoenicia, arc purely 
Egyptian : so long then as Egyjit was 
su[)remc, the Plicenicians appear merely 
to have adopted the technique of the 

ruling coun- 
try. Some 
later products 
of the sculp- 
tor’s art dis- 
play, indeed, a 
"Phoenician ” 
style ; whether 
this, however, 
was a peculi- 
arity of the 
Phoenicians, 
or whether it 
ought not 
rather to be 
described as 
Canaanite and 
placed on a 
level with the 
Aramican, is 
one of those 
questions that are be.st left unanswered. 

The dependence on Egypt duiiiig the 
early period, and the formation of an Egyp- 
tian style, are i)erhaps visible in the archi- 
tecture, in the more lavish use of the pillar, 
which in the Euphrates country was rarely, 
if ever, found. The Assyrian kings after 
Tiglath-pileser IV. alw'ays mention that 
they had adorned their palaces with an 
edifice, which was called in the language 
of the Phoenicians Bit-khilani, “ Khilani- 
house,” after the model of a “ Khatti- 
palace ” (Phoenicia is included under the 
term Khatti, or Khcta, country). This 
Bit-khilani was a gateway decorated with 
])i]lars, which served as a place for all the 
public business of the king ; it was the 
royal yamen, the “ sublime porte.” A 
representation of the temple of Baalat of 
Gebal on coins of the Roman Imperial era 
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A VESSEL OF THE FAMOUS PHCENICIAN NAVY 
Phoenicia was essentially a maritime state, and her famous navies, com- 
posed of tiny vessels we should call boats, navig:ated the Mediterranean 
in all directions and were used by Egypt and other ancient nations. 


** l*.iwir.>; nf i)u* riiipirrs." fS.P.fMC. 

THE “SUBLIME PORTE” OF PKCENICIA 
Pliccniciaii and Syrian palaces were adorned with a gfatewav, called a Bit-khilaui, decorated with pillars, 
wliich served as a place for the kiug:‘s public business. This shows the foundations of one at Seiijirli. 


shows :i similar fjateway. The culture of 
the Phcenician towns, so far as it was not 
the inhoritaiice of a i)eriocl still withdrawn 
from our knowledge and subject to the 
suirremacy of Babylon, or did not consist 
in an imitation ol ligyptian productions, 
can, after all that wc have proved as to its 
])olitical unimi)ortance, lay no claim to an 
independent evolution. The hinterland, 
which came into less direct contact with 
the two predominating civilised countries, 
Egypt and Babylonia, was naturally still 
less subject to the influence of those civili- 
sations. however little Egyptian life may 
have jicnetrated into the Phoenician towms. 
'I'liis is most clearly c.xpresscd in the reli- 
gion. The conceptions of the Phoenicians 
as a group of the " Canaanite immigra- 
tion ’’ are distinguishable in no respect 
from those of the other Canaanites, as we 
know them from the Old Testament and 
other scattered accounts. Here, again, 
anything which can he ]nit down to the 
previously existing institutions of an 
earlier “ Semitic Bahjdonian ’’ jiopulation 
is problematical, and for the present insuHi- 
ciently proved. If wc comjrarc the Baby- 
lonian cults before and after the Canaanite 
immigration, we find that the worship of 
the .stars — that is, the special reverence for 
llic sun and moon, which we observed in 
the valley of the Euphrates — was less 
general in Canaan and Phoenicia. We can 
at least conjecture that this was a Sumerian 
inheritance in Babylonia, and was there- 
fore unknown in Palestine originally. If 
we find in the jilace-names of Canaan such 
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as Bet-Shcmc.sh, " House of the Sun,” 
traces of such a cult, its origin may be 
lookeil for in the Babylonian ])eriod, or it 
may he of Egyptian origin ; at any rate, 
the sidereal bodies played no part as ruling 
powers comparable to that of Sin and 
Shamash in the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation. 

The characteristic of the Canaanite reli- 
gion is a Dualism, which distinguished the 
two sexes, represented by the male Baal 
and the female Baalat. Of these the 
female divinity meets us mostly under 
the name of Ashtoreth. or A.starte, the 
Babylonian Ishtar. The male divinity, 
originally distinct in different tribes and 
nations, appears under sj^ecial names. 
Kamman, Rimmon.or Haddad, who must 
have been peculiar to a tribal group, which 
j)rcponderated in Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia, and, to judge by its early appear- 
ance was one of the first, is among tlie 
most celebrated. Dagon, who was much 
venerated on the Palestinian coast, was 
a foreign Philistine god, akin to the 
o.\ios y^puv (“ Old Man of the Sea” ) of the 
Greeks. 

The chief deity of the Semiti.sed 
Canaanites was “the lord” Baal, the male 
principle of nature. Each separate tribe 
retained his name for the original Baal- 
conception and established his worship 
when they seized a stronghold. The Baal 
of the wandering tribe thus became the 
lord of a settled place and country, the 
genius loci, lord of the city. Such Baalim 
arc Melkarth in Tyre ; the female principle 
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Ashtoreth in Sidon : tlie same, under the 
name of the female principle, Baalat, in 
Gebal ; and all the countless Baals, which 
were worshipped in every stronghold if it 
formed a tribal centre. It lies in the nature 
of things that these .separate Baalim, who 
bore different names according to their 
respective tribe and place, and who.se 
importance grew or sank with that of their 
worshipjiers. develo])ed special attributes 
so soon as they once assumed a jsersonal 
character, and thus became separate 
divinities. The whole creative power of 
nature, which appears as the male prin- 
ciple, is seen in hot countries fust in the 
fruit-bringing rain and in the storm ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. 
Ramman, therefore, was pre-eminently 
the storm-god. In a town without agri- 
culture the natural -side of the divine 
agency is neglected; in Tyre, Baal be- 
comes a Jlelkart or ilclek-kiryat, a “ king 
of the town.” But the evolution of the 
various concc])tions of the divinities always 
recurs to the two original embodiments of 
,the sexual principle. It is in this form 
that the true meaning of Semitic religious 
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it : no god of a tribe, or of any larger 
national group ever bore this name. If it 
occasionally appears also as a personal 
divinity — in Southern Arabia and Senjirli 
— that is evidently a later personification of 
the originally abstract idea. A similar 
explanation is necessary when an Elat is 
mentioned by the side of an El ; this i.s 
nothing more tlian the conception of the 
female divinity, which was added to that 
of El on the analogy of Baal-Baalat. 

The higher civilisation, with its literary 
training, tried to explain in its own fashion 
the cults as they had been e\-olvod from 
existing and introduced elements in the 
different tribal and local sanctuaries during 
the historical progress of the ])coples, and 
to form out of the different aspects of the 
original fundamental thought a pantheon, 
the members of which, according to their 
various characters, were explained to be 
the creators and rulers of the universe. 

In the different states, which were 

equally possessors of a revered sanctuary, 
these cosmologies and theologies were 

distinct, since, naturally, each system was 
anxious to make its own sanctuary the 
central one. We 
have summarised 
what is as yet 
known of such 
matters in 
Babylonia. For 
Phoenicia a mere 
extract from such 
doctrines only is 
available, and 
that in a very 

garbled form, 
dating, too, from 
later limes. It is 
the mythology of 
Gebal. or Byblos, 
which a certain 
Philo of Byblos 
com])osed under 
Nero, and, ac- 
cording to the 

custom of the 

time, published as 
a translation of 


civilisation, but it is now known to be due to Egypt ; later it passed to Greece and Italy. 

conceptions can be most clearly recognised. 

“ El,” meaning God, seems to be a pure 
abstraction of the conception of the Deity ; 
it meets us among the Canaanite, Ara- 
maean, and Arabian peoples. T he personal 
character of Baal originally diverged from 


the work of a very 
early priest, San- 
choniathon, who lived ” before the Trojan 
War.” It can, at most, furnish in isolated 
points explanations of the nature and 
groAvth of Phoenician religion, since in it the 
spurious wisdom of various centuries of 
culture arc inextricably blended together. 
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THE HEBREW PEOPLES 


THE MAKING OF THE TWO NATIONS 


DY far the best known of all Oriental 
^ peoples are the tribes which form the 
last components of the second great 
Semitic migration of the Nearer East. 
These are the Hebrew tribes, whose home, 
the farthest toward the desert, would in 
itself indicate that they came as the last 
of the great " Canaanite " migration, 
driven on by the precursors of the next, 
the Aramaean. These are the tribes which 
combined themselves into the ])cople of 
Israel, and their neighbours who dwelt 
still further toward the desert, tlu; 
Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites. 

The Tell el-Amarna letters prove the 
advance of Hebrew tribes in the land a.'' 
early as the fifteenth century B.c. ; one 
nation in particular comes jmomincntly 
forward, which expanded from the north — 
namely, the Amorites. These appear to 
the Israelites, in the writing which prc.ients 
the oldest form of their tradition, as the 
„. ^ . inhabitants from whom they 

of the must wrest the land : when 
, the Israelites marched in. the 

rae i es f^j-mer had already become 

occupants instead of immigrants. W'e 
may thus regard the Israelites as the 
next stratum after the Amorites, and 
may place their immigration somewhat 
ater. The earliest mention of Israel is 
contained in an inscription of the Pharaoh 
Meneptah II., about i3oo b.c. Whether 
that is, however, the tribal federation 
which we understand by this name, or 
.some forgotten tribe, of which no record 
is left in Biblical tradition except the name 
of the collection of tribes banding round it 
and its sanctuary, must remain at present 
an unsolved question. 

Within recent years much progress has 
been made in the true understanding and 
interpretation of the books of the Bible 
which have come down to us, and it has 
been demonstrated that the Biblical 


narrative is of a more composite character 
than had formerly been supposed, and 
embodies traditions of widely different 
origin and value. Historical criticism 
a.ssumes Unit the Biblical narratives are to 
be treated as human documents, and are 
to be submitted to the same critical tests 
„. . which are api)lical)le to all other 

vlluTof '■'••‘^ords of antiquity. It will, of 
the Bible other hand, be 

maintained that such methods 
are invalid when a])j>licd to the .sacred 
narrative, and that any conclusions 
reached thereby must be rejected. From 
that jjoint of view any historic account 
that deviates from the Biblical narrative 
will be rei)udiated. 

The historical, or, as they should rather 
l>e termed, narrative books of the Bible, 
in the form in which they are now extant, 
arc the work of a late period. The 
peculiar nature of the use made in 
antiquity of separate documents allows 
us to dissect the books into their 
component parts, so that we are in a 
jrosition to distinguish the different 


authorities with .some confidence, and 
to weigh the. evidence of one against 
another. 

The result of this division of sources, 
which is most aj)parent in the Pentateuch, 
is a.s follows. Two ancient documentary 
writings, designated, according to the 
name used for God by their resjiective 
.. . writers, as Elohist and lehovist, 
j had been combined m very 

JeboWst r 

Elohist IS indeed the more 

ancient, because it alone still jireserves 
recollections of the actual conditions of 
remote antiquity. For instance, it repre- 
sents that the Land of Promise must be won 
from the Amorites ; whereas the Jehovist 
usually speaks of Canaanites — that is, it 
applies to the older inhabitants a general 
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The 

Prophetic 
Code 

its author, 
of these 
tnigrnents 
wliirli flea I 


elements from them, and in addition has 
briefly e.'cpressed his own views as to the 
separate sections, especiall}' the reigns, in 
conformity with the Deuteronomic ]egi.sla- 
tion. His work is, therefore, a review of 
Israelite history in the light of the dAdne 
origin of this law. The “ Deuteronomist ” 
e.'iplains the history of the people by their 
neglect or observance of this “ Law of 
Moses ” ; he is a writer with a declared 
purpose, and his own additions are not 
hard to distinguish. Their nature is most 
easily and clearly seen in the summarised 
verdicts on the reigns of the various kings, 
thus ; “ lie walked in the ways of Jero- 
boam and did that which w'as displeasing 
to God.” or vice versa. . To him also is 
due the settlement . of the chronological 
scheme of the Bible, w'hich, historically, is 
not of vital importance, since it represents 
an artificial calculation of dates, based 
on late information obtained during the 
period of the e.'cile. 

The further development of the religious 
community, which is henceforth repre- 
sented by Judaism, led to the building up 
of a hierarchical constitution in the most 
pronounced sense of the term. This con- 
stitution was committed to writing in the 
so-called Priestly Code, either a work of the 
exile, or a product of the attitude of mind 

then prevalent. 
The -code de- 
scribes the 
W'holc develop- 
ment of the 
people of Israel 
from the crea- 
tion of the 
world, and was 
intended to 
serve as a brief 
introduction to 
the giving of 
the law on 
Mount Sinai, 
which contains 
the new law. 
This work, 
originally 

JUD.ffiANS IN THE TIME OF SENNACHERIB Standing by 
An Assyrian representation of men, women and children of Judah about itsclf 2 .ncl 
From a bas>relief of Senuacherxb now in the British Museum. i % 

recKonecI as a 
post-exile code, was afterwards incor- 
porated into the work w'hich the “ Deu- 
teronomist ” had adapted freim the earlier 
records. It is easily recognised by its 
language ; to it belong the account of the 
Creation in the first chapter of Genesis and 


designation taken from the name of the 
country. The Elohist retains in its tradi- 
tions traces of a post-Israelite immigration 
of Edom, Mordj, and Ammon ; while the 
Jehovist, which judgos from the stand- 
point of later times, regards these tribes 
as already settled in their homes at the 
time of the immigration of Israel. Both 
writings were probably in- 
tended as introductions foi 
annals, each of which was 
brought down to the time of 
Of the strictly historical parts 
“Annals” only inconsiderable 
have been preserved lor us, 
especially with the later period 
of the kings, and are ca.sily distinguishable 
by their scant}' form: otHer ])ortions have 
been ro])lacerl in the revisions of later limes 
mainly by accounts of the Prophets, of 
whicir llic naiurc is best represented by 
the stories of Elijah and Elisha. This 
'■ Projihetic Code ” is based on the jioint 
of view juvvalent in the jieriod about 
i)00 n.c., after fhc introduction of Deu- 
teronomy. althougli it i.s still imbued with 
the .“iiiril of the older iieriod. 

The D:'Utoronomic code, on which the 
hierarchical constitution was based, was 
introduced In Josi.ili. Its contents arc 
preserved for us hi the legislative jiortions 
of Deutero- 
nomy, the Fifth 
Book of Moses. 

This law ac 
quired 
imp 
only 

exile in Haliy- 
ionia, when the 
jH'ople, having 
liecome a reli- 
gious body, saw 
in it the guide 
for all conduct. 

A priest, then, 
during the 
banishment, 
tested the whole 
history of Israel 
by these regula- 
tions, many of 
which exhibit 
the influence of the ancient laws of Baby 
amia His direct work survives in the 
lirescnt form of the books, which extend 
from “Joshua” to "Kings.” He has 
taken the older documents, but has ex- 
tracted .still more carefully the annalistic 
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more especially the dry lists of genealogies 
referring to the patriarchal age. There is 
reason for congratulation that the author 
of the Priestly Code did not go further than 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. If 
he had treated the rest of the history from 
his point of view it would have been barely 
possible to use any portion of the narrative 
for historical jjurjioscs ; for, in contrast 
to the “ Deuteronomist,” he has made a 
clear field for himself, and has removed 
everything which did not agree with his 
own system. While the former gave us 
patchwork, and thus preserved many frag- 
ments of old tradition, the latter in an in- 
dependent treatment has uniformly repre- 
sented everything in accordance with his 
own view, and is thus of no help as an 
authority for history, or, as regards the 
early legends, for literary history. An 
example of this cla.ss of editing is presented 
by the Books of Chronicles, a long, jiost- 
exile account of Jewish history in the 
spirit of the Priestly Code. As their source 
of information, use has been made princi- 
pally of the Books of Kings, although in a 
more detailed form than we possess them. 
... As documents of secular history 
they are, apart from some iso- 
lated facts, of comparatively 
slight importance in the con- 
of an actual chronicle of the 
Israel. But even the older 
contained in the work of the 
“ Deuteronomist,” would not furnish any 
historical picture if we had not a standard 
in the results obtained by ethnology and 
other investigations of the history of the 
Ancient East, by which to separate the 
earlier traditions from the accretions of a 


Editinx of 
the Bible 

struction 
people of 
accounts. 


later age. Moreover, the evidence of in- 
scriptions, especially those of Assyria and 
Babylonia, often furnishes us with informa- 
tion by means of which it is possible to 
compare and supplement the Biblical 
accounts. 

As might be expected, the ideas of Israel 
as to its origin and early history are, like 
those of every people, clothed in the form 
of hero-legends ; the later hierarchical 
form of the tradition has subsequently 
given them a special colouring of its own. 
Historical records could not have existed 
until comparatively settled conditions had 
been established in the kingdom of Saul 
and then of David. All that goes back to 
the period anterior to historical records 
was naturally little more than a scanty 
local tradition. But even the oldest his- 


torical period was certain sooner or later 
to appear in the light of legend. Moreover, 
the priestly tradition preferred the legen- 
dary to the historical ; and the reason is 
clear, since for its purpose facts were often 
less advantageous than their legendary 
counterjiarts. Thus it is that so little 
authenticated history of the earliest period 
_ . . of the kings has been preserved. 

Emigration tradition begins its account of 
the history of Israel with the 
emigration from Egypt and the 
entry into the" Eromi.sedLand.” Modern 
historians, liowe\'cr, arc of one mind 
in thinking that any emigration of a con- 
siderable tribal federation, a march through 
the countries of kindred tribes living 
under the same conditions of social 
economy, would have necessarily ended in 
the rapid dissolution of that federation, 
since alliances would have been made 
with the tribes of the countries traversed 
or annexed. Unification can, in the first 
j)lace, result only after settled homes have 
been obtained, and necessarily presupposes 
a previous sojourn in the country. The 
Israelite tribal iederation — that is, the 
people of Israel — did not receive its 
organisation until it was already settled 
in the country. Its individual tribes, 
therefore, did not previously stand in 
closer relation to each other than to fheir 
neighbours the Edomites, the Moabites, 
and many others which had disaiipeared 
as tribal organisations ; it was only the 
acquisition of fi.xed settlements of a 
certain uniformity that brought tfieni 
nearer together and sc]3arated them more 
Iroin the others. Tliis evolution Is the 
result of the interval between the Tell 
el-Ainarna jjeriod and the first appearance 
of the “ people of Israel.” 

It would be out of jilace in the present 
work to discuss at length the rival theories 
as to the Biblical account of the 
Exodus. It is gcirerally acknowledged that 
bodies of Hebrew nomad tribes may well 
have jiiistured their flocks in 
the Wadi Tumilat, and in this 
way may have come into direct 
contact with Egypt, and have 
been subject to Egyptian authority. It 
is clear, however, from the reference to the 
people of Israel upon the slate of Mcn- 
eptah, that other kindred tribes were 
already settled in Canaan at the time when 
Hebrew nomads were jDresumably in the 
Eastern Delta. In fact, the exodus must 
be regarded as an episode in the general 
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migratory movement towards Canaan, 
later tradition having magnified its im- 
])ortance by representing the whole body 
of the later tribal divisions as having taken 
part in it. ^^’e have no means for deter- 
mining accurately the date of the earliest 
inroads into Canaan or the length of the 
period during which the movement lasted ; 

. and any account of the con- 
Migrfttion Canaan by the Israel- 

^ ites must necessarily depend 

mainly uiion conjecture. vVe 
can, however, picture to ourselves the 
conquest of the country on the model of 
well-known migrations — as, for instance, 
that of Britain by Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons, and we ma}' assume that the 
individual tribe,;, out of which tlie people 
of Israel was afterwards formed, con- 
f|uered their homes, jicrhaps in combina- 
tion with other vanished tribes, and were 
welded into a large federation in the 
country under the strc.ss of circum- 
stances. It i.s also probable that other 
trilial elements did not belong to them 
originally, but became attached to them 
only in later times. The true Israelite 
tribes had their homes " in the clc-sert.” 
Of the period when the trihes were not 
closely united, and a common cause of 
action was not j'ct generally, if at all. 
possible, we ha\-c reminiscences handed 
down by tradition, under the hearling of 
the “ Period of the Judges,” which clearly 
exhibit tendencies to the formation of 
separate tribal principalities, and thus 
infer the dislinct existence of the in- 
dividual lril)es. Such arc the narratives 
of Jcjilitha in Oilead and of Gideon in 
llanasseh. the latter greatly disguised by 
additions. In both it can still be seen 
that we has-e to do with tribal traditions, 
and that no commonwealth of Israel is 
presupposed. It is only subsequent revi- 
sion that has introduced at the end of the 
story the picture of a united Israel. The 
natural course of events leads to the 
result that the sheikh, the 
ges tribe, who conquers 

Israel Country, derives the chief 

advantages from this conquest 
and obtains more ample means of power, 
which exalt him above his fellow-tribes- 
men. Settled life in a town and the 
adjacent localities dissolves the tribcil 
organisation based on equality of rights, 
and leads to lordship and monarchy ; 
the voluntarily acknowledged sheikh 
becomes an absolute monarch. This 
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development must have taken place more 
readily where the immigrants found such 
conditions already in existence, and where 
the conque.st of a royal city actually 
implied that the conqueror adopted the 
institutions found therein. While, there- 
fore, in the two examples of “ judges ” 
already referred to we can recognise the 
representatives of a country population, 
the next stage in the development, the 
tendency toward monarchy, i.s visible 
where an “ Israelite " tribe is found in 
possession of a town. It was the tribal 
monarchy, which Abimelech founded for 
himself in Shechem. Notwithstanding 
that it soon ended, and left no permanent 
effects, it may be reckoned as typical of 
many similar phenomena of the time 
when the Israelite tribes obtained 
]M>ssession of the towns, and liecame 
acquainted with the unwelcome conditions 
that accompanied the coveted treasures 
of civilisation. This represents one form 
of the growth of the monarchy. It 
anticipates the natural dcvelojiment of 
tribes or clans into nations and states 
in so far as it effects a complete breach 
„ . with its own tribe and thus 

0/1^ strips itself of the aids by 

Monarchy 

perous and great. Such a 
tyranny, arising from no true development 
of the existing form of government, had no 
permanence. A monarchy, originating 
in the conditions of the further growlli 
of the tribal life and its new needs, which 
was based on the members of the nation 
proper, alone had any lasting results. 

We have only one piece of evidence as 
to any combined action of the Israelite 
tribal- federation, which would seem to be 
that mentioned by Meneptah — iijimely, 
the so-called Song of Deborah, one of the 
most ancient Hebrew poems that has 
come down to us. This composition, 
which, in consequence of mistakes in the 
tradition, is hardly yet intelligible in all 
its details, extols the triumph of the 
Israelite tribes in war. Almost all the 
I.'raelite tribes are named in it. The 
mention of Benjamin is, however, an 
interpolation, probably due to the need 
subsequently felt of seeing no tribe 
omitted from the list. 

The advance of the Philistines in the 
twelfth century b.c. brought the Israelites 
under their power. Two alternatives were 
thus possible ; either the newly immi- 
grated tribes possessed the power to drive 




JEPHTHAH, JUDGE OF ISRAEL. BEFORE THE SACRIFICE OF HIS DAUGHTER 


The narrative of Jephthah In Gilead, from the " Period of the Judges." is taken to be evidence of the time before 
Israel became a commonwealth. This picture by Sir J. E. Millais is reproduced by permission of Lord Armstron}^. 

out the new rulers, or they would lose their the northern tribes, which were already 

nationality and become Philistine subjects, united. Here, in tlie Loiinlry of the 

The first is what happened. It was the tribe, which wii.. settled between Philistia 

struggle against the new enemy lluil proper and tlie territory of the Israelite 

stimulated a closer unification and thus tribes, a comju'tent soldier might succeed 

enabled the ])coiilc to show :i bolder in making hiinsell lord ut liis own tribal 

front. War can lie waged with iiermanent country during a t ictvuioiis war against 
success only under a single coininand, A the foreign domination. :mcl then he 

condition of ceaseless conflict must finally might proceed to wrest from the Philis- 
establish the power of a successlul leader, tines tlic Israelite lerritory, which thus 

who first, by the expulsion of the enemy tell to him as to its natural lord. We. 

and the reputation thereby acquired, gains must lorm for oursehx's some such picture 
a comrtianding position within his own of the growth of the monarchy in Israel, 
tribe — that is, he becomes king — and then Saul has alwttys remained in tradition 
proceeds to set hini.self uj) as the liberator, a romantic ])ersonalily. It is note- 

and at the same time the lord, of the worthy that the .story of David, the 

remaining tribes. recorders of which had certainly no 

This explains the role of Saul, the cause to cherish Saul’s memory, ne\’er 

leader of Benjamin, in the war against succeeded in obliterating it. We gather 

the Philistines. There is no clear jiroof from the narrative that he ke])t his 

that Benjamin belonged to the league of kingdom in hand so long as he lived, 

the northern “ Ten Tribes ” ; on the and that even David did not venture 

contrary, the subsequent intimate con- on any action against him. On the cletith 

nection of Benjamin with Judah on the of .Saul, his kingdom of Israel lapsed to 

overthrow of David’s kingdom supports David ; but even the admirers of the 

the view that this tribe was opposed to latter have been obliged to spare Saul’s 
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memory. We know very little of him 
historically. One motif runs through all 
accounts of him —the struggle against the 
Philistines by which he founded his 
kingdom, which occupied all his life, and 
in which he met his death on the battle- 
^ field. A fragment of old tradi- 
tion — I Sam. xiv. 47, modified in 
Sa«l present form — has left us 

one more short account of his 
other wans : “ He fought against all his 
enemies on every side, against Moab 
and against the children of Ammon, 
against Aram and against the king of 
Zobali, south of Damascus, and against 
the Philistines.” Our accounts, so far as 
they are historical, tell us notliing of 
Saul’s relations to David; as we shall 
presently sec. they cannot have known 
anything of the oiiginal opposition 
between Judah and Israel. 

By the side of the kingdom of Saul, in 
the country of the kindred tribes inhabit- 
ing the less civilised district further to 
the south, on the fringe of the desert, a 
separate kingdom had meanwhile been 
formed in the same way as that of Saul, 
only starting from a still lower stage of 
development. This was the kingdom of 
David, of which Judah appears in tradition 
as the chief tril)e. To David, as to so many 
conspicuous figures in history, all kinds of 
stories — heroic legends, oven popular jests. 


and the like — have been assigned, which 
were told of the man who represented the 
greatest power of the kingdom of Israel 
and Judah. His period appeared to 
posterity as a golden age, something in the 
way in which popular story has made 
Alfred the hero of English history. But 
along with this we have to distinguish 
another tradition of quite definite political 
tendency, the object of which is to describe 
David as the representative of an originally 
united people of Israel, to which Judah 
also belonged. This is the claim which, 
in modern phraseology, was put forward 
by David’s historians and supporters 
in order to work in his interests and 
to win the people over to his house. 
Almost everything which we possess from 
Israelite sources was written from this 
point of view. 

To this legend, modern research would 
seem to indicate, belongs almost everything 
which was intended to prove a union of 
Israel and Judah, and, above all, 
that which is narrated of the 
n .. origin of David, of his youth, 
and his relations to Saul. But 
in the legend are incorporated sundry 
details which are in clear contradiction of 
it, and are far more likely to correspond 
to the actual facts. According to these 
his rise was closely connected with the 
growth of the “Tribe of Judah.” As the 



NABLOUS, THE ANCIENT SHECHEM, ONE OF THE OLDEST CITIES OF PALESTINE 
Abimelech founded the first Israelite tribal monarchy in Shechem. It was afterwards the principal city and 
religious metropolis of the Samaritans, and was colonised by Shalmaneser and Esarhaddon with Babylonians. 
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THE YOUTHFUL DAVID PLAYING ON HIS HARP BEFORE KING SAUL 
From the picture by Mr. Ernest Normaud, by whose permission it is here reproduced. 


i'oniiccliou of Hunjainiii witli Israel parts of " Judah,” and he became a prince 
and the creation of a “ Kingdom of whose power could no longer be ignored 
Israel ” must be called the work of by the subjugation of the tribe of Caleb, 
Saul, so the formation of a ” tribe ” with its centre at Hebron. The tradition 
and kingdom of Judah was the work preserves these contpicsts in the form of 
of David. David's Story of Xabal (i Sam. xxv.) 

In the course of Oriental history again hut it is more clearl}^ e.^pressed 

and again some leader of a tribe or band in the fact that David's first 

assumes the title of king and finally ^ royal residence was Hebron, the 
■succeeds in ruling a large realm. David, chief town of Calel). Henceforward he 
even according to the tradition, was leader was reckoned a king or a prince. Some 
of some such band in Ziklag, far away to reminiscence of this origin of his leal 
the south in the desert, situated in power was preserved in an obscure pa.-, sage 
Edomite territory. He thus held his own — 2 Sam. iii., S — where Abner later 
for a time as the lord of a stronghold, and speaks contemptuously of him as ‘‘the 
gradually gathered round him a devoted prince of Caleb.” Abner means to say : 
band of followers, with whose help it was “ Am I a rival of such as thou, David, that 
not difficult to subdue the less mobile thou shouldst think I wish, by marriage 
_ . tribes, which had no leader, with a wife of .Saul, to gain some claim to 
Band of Whether, as the tradition the crown ? ” 

Followers assumes, he recognised the Caleb was bordered on the north by the 
suzerainty of a Philistine king territory of the ‘‘ Hebrew ” tribe Judah. 
— AchishofGath — must remain uncertain ; This had not hitherto been closely allied 
but it is possible that such was the case, with Israel. David now subjugated it. 
The natural path of David’s conquests and thus united it with Caleb and the other 
led northward. He subjugated several subject tribes. The most important town 
tribes, which appear later as component of this district was Jerusalem, .situated 
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almost on the northern frontier towards newly conquered territory, and David 
Benjamin and Israel. We hear of it in removed his court there, since it was the 
the Tell cl- Amarno letters as already the richest portion of his land, and rearer 
seat of a prince who got'erned these the frontier of the country which was then 
districts. Israelite tradition recognises the ne.vt object of his conquest — namely, 
that before it was conquered by r)a\'id it Israel, the kingdom of Saul. 

did not belong to the , . David had hitherto 

“Hebrew” Judah but i kept on good term.s with 

was ■ still under kings of ; ■ fhc Philistines ; if vve 

its own. who were (' , reflect on the political 

“Panaanite” — that is to : . ' movements disclosed in 

say. they had long been j the Tell el-Amarna let- 

settled there. Thc.se ' ters, it is more probable 

“ Jebusites ” need not. '• that the Philistines and 

however, for that reason ■ David were in league 

ha\-e been much older against their common 

than Judah itself. Tlie ' and dreaded opponent 

mere fact that they were than that David was in 

in irosscssion of a town league with the king ol 

soon made them distinct " ^ '• the northern tribe.s. Later 

from the inhabitants of ' . ■ tradition had every ground 

the o])on country ; and ’ to disguise this enmity to 

such, indeed, constitutes Saul, who was not for- 


the difference between 
“ H e b r e w s ” a n d 
“ Cauaanites.” Accord- 


DAVIU, KING OF JUDAH 
From the statue by Michael Angelo 


gotten in Xorthern Israel, 
and to substitute for it a 
friendship with the son 


ing to the tradition David made 
Jerusalem his cajiital only after llie sub- 
jygation of the whole of Israel. This is 
hardly jirobable, and the reason for making 
the statement is obviou.s — Jerusalem was 
to be reckonel the capital ol the united 
kingdom. Originally, indeed, it had 
been intended for the cajiital ot only the 


of Saul. David was favoured by for- 
tune. Saul fell in the war with the 
Philistines, and, according to the story, 
to the great sorrow of David. But it is 
equally possible that the hero David had 
contributed his share to Saul’s overthrow. 

The fate of the northern kingdom was 
thus .scaled. The cause of the house of 





A MODERN VIEW OF HEBRON, KING DAVID'S FIRST ROYAL TOWN 
Hebron was the principal town of the tribe of Calebs whom David subjugated, becoming their prince. 
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Saul, in spite of the brave defence by 
Abner, became more and more desperate. 
There is naxura'.ly no likelihood that the 
Israelite tribes voluntarily did homage to 
David, as tradition assumes : there was 
actua’ly an attemjst made to secure the 
.sovereignty for Benjamin by the revolt of 
Sheba the sheikh of the Benjamitc canton 
Bichri, who at last tried to hold his own in 
the north of Israel, in Abcl-heth-.Maachah 
(2 Sam. x.\.). Since this revolt was incom- 
patible with the traditional account of the 
voluntary acknowledgment of David, it was 
transferred to the later years of 
David's reign; but the fact that, 
in the struggle against Sheba, only 
J udah from its southern fi'ontier as 
far as Jerusalem stood <in Ua\'id’s 
side, .speaks too significantly, in the 
judgment of modern criticism. It 
probably took place immediately 
ujKn Saul’s death, when David 
threatened to .seize the territory 
of Israel. He cannot have brookc'd 
delay in the matter, and a rapid 
success must ha\’e crowned his 
efforts. It was imiiossihle for 
Abner to secure for Eslihaal. 

Saul’s son, more than the district 
east of the Jordan. Israel proix'rly 
so-called thus fell into the liands 
oi David without any further 
resistance than that of Sheba. 

Abner held the land fast ot 
Jordan for E.shbaal, according to 
tradition, for some time longer. 

Then he was murdered in Hebron, 
when an.xious to negotiate with 
David in order to .surrender to 
him the laud cast of Jordan. 

The account assigns vcugr'ance 
for Jcab as the motive, and 
repudiates any complicity on the 
part of David. At all events he 
reaped the advantage. Eslihaal 
also was murdered. 

David could thus occu]iy the 
land west of Jordan without dilficultv, 
and so became king of Judah and Israel. 
He had thus conquered almost the 
whole of his kingdom. Descended from a 
foreign stock, and having sulijugated 
the peoples which obeyed him, in the first 
place by force, he himself, according to the 
story, maintained his sovereignty only by 
the help of his army. It is easy to see 
why policy should elaborate a tradition 
ascribing to him a higii Hebrew ancestry, 
analogous to the Hellenic pedigree of the 


royal bouse of Macedonia. Caleb seems to 
have been his home, and J udah the canton 
from which he sprang in a wider sense ; 
for his capital he chose Jenisaloin on 
account of its favourable position for his 
jiurpose. since it was situated exactly 
between the two groat divisions of his 
kingdom. 

According to tlu' ideas of Orienfal 
nations the real lord of a country 
was the god. tlic Baal, according to 
his Semitic name. The king reigned in 
his name, and bv him uas called to 


power, as the Babylonians and .Assyrians 
were never weary of em])hasising. If a 
conquered counlry was only made tribu- 
tary, it retained its own government and 
its king, and remained the ]iro]5erty of its 
god. If, on the other hand, it became a 
province, it was absorbed info the con- 
quering state, and thus forfeited every- 
thing, and its god was de])o.s(;d, just as 
much as its king. The god was carried 
awaj’, and hruuglit into the ti'm])le of the 
victorious god, where he now “ stood 


KING DAVID PLAVING UPON HIS HARP 
Reprod.'zsi from the pictxtre by DomenLcUiuo now in the Louvre. 
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before liis face ” — that is, he served him, 
]ust as the vanquished king stood before 
his victor. The victorious god took posses- 
sion of the land in his place : a temple 
was built for him there, and a cult 
established ; in this way the new province 
was incorporated into the conquering 
state. That which had one god was one 
_ ]x-o])le ; and every people 

_ ® jio.ssessed a god of their own. 

ervtng when David subdued 

other gods 

his territory, he completed the acquisition 
of his new j)o.e.ses,sions by installing the 
worship of God in the place of the old 
jiagan cults. God was called Yahve or 
Jaln'c, for Jehovah, though familiar to us, 
is a false vocalisation of the Divine name, 
Uenx'r in later times pronounced by the 
Jews, wlio assigned to the consonants of 
the name 'i’alive the vowels of Adonai, 
signifying ‘‘my lord.” which, in a spirit of 
reverence, was read in ])lace of the original 
name. 

Whether the gods jn eviously wor-shipped 
l)y the several tribes were ejected in favour 
of Jehwah, or were identified now with the 
new religion, or there had ahvady been a 
common cult, the supremacy of the 
house of David was intimately associated 
with the God of David, jirocltiimed as the 


God of the ancestral Hebivw stock. Later, 
at any rate, it was claimed as the unique 
and primeval characteristic distinguishing 
the religion that the God of Israel was 
not to b2 worshipped under or represented 
by any image or symbol. But the Bible 
nan-ative itself proves with sufficient 
clearness that the worship of local gods 
under other rites was irrepressible. 

It is certainly a proof of the importance 
of David that the vigorous vitality of his 
policy was able to e.xert so marked an 
influence on the tradition of subsequent 
times. It is not wonderful that the 
people in later times lent a willing ear 
when the exploits of David’s kingdom were 
appealed to. In fact, David’s reign was 
the only one under which Israel as a 
united kingdom could have taken a position 
by the side of the other powers in Palestine 
Golden Syria. Darud’s time thus 

Da s of good old days 

David when Israel was powerful ; 

its dark side, and the resist- 
ance which was shown by the people, 
were soon forgotten. 

The power of David extended far beyond 
the borders of Judah and Israel. He 
.subjugated Edom ; this union lasted 
longer than that with Israel. Israel first 
burst the bond, while Edom long remained 
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united with J udah. David further sub- 
dued Jloab, whicli remained subject long 
after the severance of the kingdom : it 
lielonged, however, naturally to Israel. 
He also fought with Ammon, but his 
wars led to no jicrmancnt conquest. He 
Extent I'cnctratc beyond 

orOnvid's territory in a northern 

. direction, as later tradition 
mg om yyould imply. On the north of 
Gilead the small Aramsean states of Soba 
and Geshur adjoin and run up info 
Israelite territory. With these he had 
both friendly and inimical relations 
without permanently subjugating them. 
Damascus, soon the rival of Israel, lay 
too far away, and had not yet acquired 
strength. During his reign the Philistines 
were finally restricted to their territory 
on the coast ; they made no further serious 
attempt to advance against Israel. 

The rebellion of Absalom must be 
placed quite at the end of David’s life. 
Tradition does not give us a clear account 
of the matter. Yet one thing is apparent : 
David’s sympathies were with the rebel ; 
he was a mere helpless puppet in the 
hands of Joab and the military party. 


It is not said for wliom Joab wi.shed to 
.secure the throne ; probably even then 
for Adonijah. When Absalom fell, slain 
by Joab in defiance of David’s command. 
David lamented for him. But Joab 
ujdiraided him insolently, and gave him 
plainly to understand that his sovereignty 
was at an end if lie did not change his 
attitude. It is worthy of further remark, 
as regards the whole rebellion, that David, 
as formerly Eshbaal, the son of Saul, also 
.sought and found an asylum in the country 
east of Jordan. There is a detailed 
description of the intrigues by which un- 
wearying efforts were made to induce 
David, now completely worn out, to pro- 
nounce in favour of Solomon’s accession 
to the throne. The factions at court are 
, , . now clearly recorded. Solomon 

latrigues ^ Candidate of the 

Dayid* priesthood, while a military 
parly, represented by Joab, 
wishes to elevate Adonijah to the throne. 
The tradition in its simplicity makes no 
disguise of the means by which the jiriestly 
party conquered. The result is clear. 
Solomon succeeded in securing the throne 
for himself, and a pretext was soon found 
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1o icmove out ot his path his i‘i\ r'l Afloni- 
jah with his jjartisaii Joah. in s]iitc of the 
immunity which had liccn promised them. 

Solomon was placed on the throne l)y 
the priestly jiarty. The jjarty. therefore, 
upon which the new king relied, rather 
than on the devoted bodyguard 
of his lather, had tlius become 
the interj.'reter ol the will of 
tiod. whom Da\-id had accejitcd 
as Lord over Israel. The tradition cho-ic 
Solomon for its fa^'ourite hero, notwith- 


Solomon 
on the 
Throne 


standing the lact that it had greater 
trouble in creating out of him a 
morally noble jierson- 
ality than on I 

ot David, who. in 
.s])ite of his human 
lailings, was ac- 
knowle.'lged to ijos- 
sess the one sterling 
quality of having won 
by his own merits all 
that he ]His>es,sed. 

David had proverl 
himself sujjerior to 
all the adventurers 
and robber chieltain.-- 
who had loughi with 
one another tor the 
jjosscssionof theland. 

In order to torm a 
just estimate of him 
we must judge him 
by the standard ol 
Hedouiii ethie.s — and. 

Bedouins ba\’e the 
ethics ol nomads. 

The oldei" leeords 
tell us little about 
Solomon. 'I'he candi- 
date ol the ])rie.stlv Solomon, last king of judah and Israel Light may be thrown 

parly was credited F.om the picture by Vai. Ghent in the Palazw Barberini. ],y 



the priesthood instead of the ;trmy. His 
reign in other respects was of the usual 
Oriental type. He tried to display before 
men's eyc.s the external magnificence 
of a mighty king by rai.sing immense 
buildings and keeping up an imposing 
court ceremonial. In order to defray the 
co.'-t of his buildings, he is said to have 
ceded territory to Hiram of Tyre. In this, 
as well as in a notice of his maritime 
trading operations on the Red Sea, we 
realise the lact that the half-nomadic, 
fighting tribe with which David had 
conquered his territory had b-een driven 
back by the influence 
of the already more 
civilised northern 
tribes ; civilisation, 
represented by Israel, 
had gained the super- 
iority. The conquered 
civilisation here, as 
everywliere, even- 
tually overcame the 
bai bai ian conqueror. 

A single record of 
a small acquisition of 
territory by Solomon 
is valuable. He is 
.said to have taken 
in marriage a 
daughter of the 
Pharaoh — this would 
naturally mean only 
a daughter of one of 
the women of the 
harem — and to ha\'e 
received as a dowry 
the city of Gezer, 
which had hitherto 
been independent. 


with the building of the Teinjile as his 
greate.'it achievement, in wliich we may 
see confirmation o! his good understanding 
with Jiis adheients. Otherwise we have 
only a few di.sconnected accounts ol his 
reign. Tiie recorils ol an extension ol his 
power as far as the Bu[)hrales date from 
post-exile times, their object being to 
glorify the favourite hero of legend from 
whom the development .started which 
culminated in Juclai.sm. To the same 
source is to he assigned the legend of the 
“ wisdom ” of Solomon. There was little 
in his history which could be eulogised 
except his “wisdom,” of which, indeed, he 
gave striking proof when he relied upon 
1786 


the conditions represented in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters. Solomon may have 
ojicnly written to the Pharaoh in the 
spirit of Rib-Adda, Abi-Milki, and Abd- 
khiba, his 2 )redeccssors on the throne of 
JcriLsalem, and may have enforced his 
claims on Gezer. He may 
have rej:)resented himself as 
the “ loyal servant of his lord,” 
and by diplomatic means have 
obtained the town from the prince of 
Gezer. 

It would follow from this that the 
whole previous development was actually 
accomplished under the suzerainty of 
Egypt, feeble though it was at times. 


Solomon 
and the 
Pharaoh 



VIEWS IN AND AROUND SOLOMON’S ROYAL CITY OF JERUSALEM 
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Such was the reign of the great and 
“ wise ” Solomon, of whose wisdom 
tradition has told all sorts of stories. But 
we notice also in the accounts the voice of 
the historian of the prophets, which dates 
from the period of hostility between the 
prophets and the ruling party; and we 
may sec its classical expression in the 
hostility of Samuel to the monarchy. 
The blame for the disruption of the king- 
dom is, indeed, quite openly ascribed to 
the policy f)f Solomon’s reign. As a 
matter of fact, the stale of affairs appears 
to have been that the more developed 
districts in the north were subject to the 
rule of the less developed. Solomon had, 
therefore, absorbed the former. Hi.s 
ancestral dojnain must have deriv'ed 
benefit from the fact that it now came 
into closer touch with civilisation. This 
result may ha\’e been very agreeable to 


the ruling parties in Jerusalem, but less 
so to the subject parties in tlie north. 
There is the additional fact to be noted 
that ev'en the disadvantages of civilisa- 
tion now made themselves felt in J erusalem. 
The barbarous but warlike Caleb was 
replaced by a Jerusalem which Iiad been 
assimilated to the civilised north. But 
by this very fact the foundation of David’s 
superiority over Israel was undcrmiiied. 
Judah no longer found support in the 
rude strength and rapacity of the 
Bedouins ; it had become a civilised 
state, and now learned the weakening 
influence of culture. Thus when there was 
again a struggle upon equal terms, the 
south no longer prevailed. The northern 
tribes were sup-erior in ci%nlisation, and 
they conquered Judah. This finds its 
expression first in the separation, but 
soon in the domination of Judah by Israel. 


THE KINGDOMS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


se\'eranee of Israel from Judah was 
^ not merely a struggle which the two 
halves of the "kingdom waged with each 
other, us tradition represc n'.s. The Egyptian 
in.scriiitii ns show clearly enougli Ih.at 
the c. nquesl of Jerusalem by the Pharaoh 
Sheshonk was connected with it. What 
had been Rehoboam’s attitude toward 
the latter, and what induced him to 
appear as a dislojal servant of Egypt. 

we do not know. But this much 
is clear — that the Pharaoh took 
onquers of Norlhcrn 

Israel from Rehoboam and 
gave them to Jeroboam ; there is also a 
tradition of his residence in Egyjrt. The 
record of it is at variance with the legend, 
and must be regarded in the light of the 
Tell cl-.^marna letters. Jeroboam suc- 
ceeded in forwarding his plans at court 
better than Rehoboam ; the Northern 
Israelite had more of the sinews of war, 
by which the disputes of the civilised 
world were fought out, than the king of 
Jerusalem, and these he placed at the 
disposal of his advocates at court. 

M'c have no evidence which would 
enable us to decide whether Rehoboam 
trusted to some other source of help in his 
resistance to the Pharaoh, though it is con- 
ceivable that he calculated on Damascus, 
which was now coming into iirominence. 
In any case Damascus, owdng to the cease- 
less .struggles between the now separate 
1768 


halves of the kingdom, very soon became 
the su])rcmc arbitrator in the affairs of 
Palestine, since Egypt after the last 
attack of Sheshonk does not .seem to have 
interfered again decisively, and Assyria 
had not yet api)earcd uj)on the act ne. 

From the first the most ])owerful of the 
two stales was Israel, which very soon 
showed its superiority. The Books of 
Kings do not contain detailed records 
of tire war which was “ always between 
Rehobo<am and Jeroboam ” (i Kings xiv. 
jo). But thej' have pi eserved for us a very 
valuable notice. It proves that Jeroboam 
had clone that which we might have ex- 
pected of him from the first. He was 
bound to make the people aware that he 
did not agree with Judah, and it was to 
his interest to oppose the idea of the 
justification of David’s power. He was 
, , induced, therefore, to attempt 

Jeroboam abolish the religion of David 

Baalim^ and to revive in its place the 
ancient national .sanctuaries. 
He was, tor this rea.son, .solicitous that 
the two ancient sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Dan should be once more brought into 
vogue. It must be borne in mind that the 
great festivals, which were celebrated in 
such places, did not acquire their main 
significance from their religious side as 
festivals, but that they exercised a far 
wider economic influence ; they were the 
fairs which the whole nation held, under 
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tlie protection of the peace of the sanc- 
tuary. For this reason a king of Israel 
must have lieen still more anxious to 
keep visitors away from the sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, and to deprive the 
other capital of the advantages accruing 
from such traffic. Since in this way the 
greater jiart of the revenue of the splendid 
new temple was lost, the priests had every 
reason to regard Jei'ohoam as the type of 
an impious king. 

According to our accounts. Jeroboam 
was followed by his son Nadab, who 
reigned only two years, roughly about 
910 B.c. He is said to have been murdered 
during the siege of the Philistine Gibbelhon 
Iiy Baasha, of the tribe of Issachar. The 
new dynasty did not, therefore, last long ; 
and the disturbances, 
which are typical of 
the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes, did not 
delay their ai)]X'ar- 
ance. Baasha became 
king, and reigned, 
according to the 
accounts, from about 
qio to 88b 15.C. He 
g r e a 1 1 }■ harassed 
Judah. In order to 
render any communi- 
cations with Jerusa- 
lem impossible, he . 
fortified a ))lace, 

Rama, a little north 
of Jerusalem. .Asa 
was thus com])elled 
to throw himself into 
the arms of Dauas- 
cus and to iiiiiilore 
its protection and .suzeraintt’. Bir-idri 
naturally welcomed the i)ro]tosal. He 
invaded Northern Israel, and thus forced 
Baasha to evacuate the frontier of Judah, 
The fortress of Rama was again razed 
to the ground; but Judah had become 
a vassal of Damascus, an 1 Baa.sha, loo, 
had no alternatit'e but to bow to him, 
as ins iJredecessors had to 
Judah a Baasha’s son. Elah, is 

assa o have reigned for 

amaseus years, and to have 

been murdered by the commander of the 
army, Zimri, who, from Gibbelhon, where 
the army lay, attacked him in his jralacc at 
Tirzah. 

The tradition, therefore, assumes that 
the two first dynasties of Lsrael con- 
sisted of two kings each, the second king 


in each case being murdered after a reign 
of only two years, and in both murders the 
army, which lay before Gibbethon. had a 
part. Exception has been taken to this 
bj' the critics, and it has been suggested 
that the tradition maj- be incorrect. Zimri 
j was unable to hold his own. 

of* the army did not support him, 

. but took the side of Oniri, thecom- 

mandcr-in-chief, who advanced 
at the head of the “ whole people ” — 
a national army is still in'csujjjiosed at 
this time — iij) to Tirzah, wheie Zimri 
sought his death in the flames of the king’s 
palace. In the meantime Omri had not 
been acknowledged king without further 
difiirulty. “ for half ol the ])eo])le followed 
Tibni, the son of Ginath.” This latter 
seems to have held 
his own for a con- 
siderable time as a 
rir'al king, until he 
w:is r’anquished by 
Omri. Parties, there- 
fore, existed in Israel ; 
these may have cor- 
responded to the 
differi'iit conditions 
of life existing in the 
population, which had 
aih’unced Irom the 
stale of peasants to a 
highi'r civilisation. In 
the ceaseless disturb- 
ances which such 
feuds must have 
jirodiiced from time to 
time, vigorous mea- 
taken 

■ only with the in- 
dispensable suiiporl of a strong monarchy, 
a trustworthy army. This was the policy 
which Omri and his house ])ursued, 
following the example of David. In home 
aff.airs the i)olic.y of encouraging traffic 
was adopted, and altemjjls were made to 
establish favourable relations with foreign 
countries, es]5ccially w'ith Tyre ; Omri’s 
son, Ahab, married a Tyrian princess, 
Jezebel. Omri’s ])o.sition towards Damas- 
cus is not recorded : probably, how'ever, 
he. lecognised its suzerainty, and secured 
his throne only by doin.g .so. He again 
.subjugated Moab, which, fin the sejiara- 
tion, had taken up an uncertain attitude 
towards Israel : and, doubtless, it u'as he 
also who brought Judah under his own 
suzerainty : this position is attested under 
Ahab. He made Samaria the capital of 
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the empire in place of Tii/ali. Omri’s 
policy hoih at home and abroad was 
continued by In'; son Ahab. He was a 
vassal of Dainascu.'.. had a strong army 
under his orders, tried to promote inter- 
course with foreign countries, and there- 
fore showed friendliness to all strangers. 
Ity this ai'tion he excited the opposition 
of the peasant population ; tradi- 
* tion attests this fact in recording 
? , the zeal displayed by the proj^hets 

against the Baalim, the gods of 
the strangers. The natural opposition to 
the dominating classes by the agricultural 
jiopulalion. which suffered under the 
development of trade and the encroach- 
ment oi the military Iciidal system, 
lound \ent in the opposition of Elijah 
and Elisha. Judah was now subject 
to Allah, and its king. Jeho.shaphat, was 
compelled to take the field with him. 
The relations to D.imascus are clearly 
.seen in the lir-t notice of Israelite history, 
which is chronologically certain. In. the 
year S54 n.r. Shalmaneser II,, at the 
battle of Karkar. saw in the army of 
Bir-idri of Damascus au actual contingent 
from .\hab ol Israel, which the latter had 
lurnislud as vassal ol Damascus ; Judah, 
as subject to Israel, is naturally not named. 
The attacks of .\ssyria on Damascus would 
naturally have incited .-Uiab to .shake off 
the yoke. But Slialmanoser was always 
repulsed by Bir-idri ; and Ahab met liis 


death in one of the fights, in which he 
tried to hold his own against Bir-idri, at 
Rainoth-fiilead. This secm.s to have 
taken place soon after the battle at 
Karkar, therefore about 85J B.c. 

His son, Ahaziah, was probably obliged 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Damas- 
cus, and equally so his brother Joram, 
who followed him on the throne, presum- 
ably only two years afterwards. He would 
thus have been forced to take the field 
with Bir-idri in the subsequent campaigns- 
of Shalmaneser. But he also did not fail 
to make attempts to liberate himself, 
and is said to have been wounded in a 
battle which he had to fight near Ramolli- 
(lilead against Bir-idri, or, now, Hazacl. 
While attempting to return home, in 
order to recover from his wounds, he fell 
a victim to the revolution of Jehu. 

Judah wa.s from the very first at a dis- 
advantage compared with the northern 
kingdom. The latter owed its 
freedom to the intervention 
, or the appro\-al of the Pharaoh, 
and Rchoboam had to suffer 
.severely from Sheshonk’s chastisement 
and the enforced contributions. It is a 
proof of the permanence of David’s 
measures that Edom remained loyal to 
Judah, notwithstanding that an attempt 
had been made bv a descendant of the 
old royal house — ^rfadad, according to the 
tradition — presumably under Solomon 



RAMA, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITIES OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 
Rama, a low miles norUi of Jerusalem, was fortified by Baasha, king of Israel, about 900 B.C., to prevent communication 
v/ith Jerusalem from the nurth. Ic lies in a fertile plain, and is now remarkable for its olive groves and fruit gardens. 
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AHAB, KING OF ISRAEL, AND HIS WIFE JEZEBEL, PRINCESS OF TYRE 
Dmri established favourable relations with foreigm countries, and Ins son Ahab married a Tyrian princess. From 
the picture by T. M. Rooke in the possession of Mr. M. Russell Cotes, by whose permission it Is reproduced. 


il Kings xi.), to gain its independence by 
the support of Kgyiit. 

Neither Rehoboam nor his son Aoijah 
canliavehad long reigns. Asa, the succes- 
sor of the latter, realised the supremacy 
of Israel under Haasha. and was forced to 
solicit the .suzerainty of Damascus in order 
to protect himself from tlie former. 

.The " Denteronomist ” in the 
Books of Kings coininciKlslnm : 
Isra^el' ° mii''l therefore 

have flourished under him. 
Jehoshaphat also is said to have l)cen a 
pious man. Judah was now no longi-r 
directly de]rendent on Damascus, but was 
subject to the suzerainty of Israel ; for 
Jehoshaphat took the field with Ahab. 
both when he fought at Karkar for 
Damascus and when -lie fouglit against 
his feudal lord in Gilead. Il is further 
recorded that he also made an attempt to 
resume the navigation of the Red Sea 
inaugurated by Solomon. 

His son Joram meets us also as a loyal 
supporter of the northern kingdom under 
Ahaziah and his brother J oram. It is clear 
that he was completely under the influence 
of his wife Athaliah. This fact proves that 
the house of Omri understood how to 


secure their jxiwer. which they had founded 
through the iuslrumeutality of a strong 
army, by other means as well. Athaliah 
was the daughter of Ahab, and sister of 
Joram of Israel. The jiart which she played 
jrroves that in reality the influence of the 
house of Omri was already absolute in 
Judah. But they never realised their 
object of restoring the empire of David 
by the amalgamation ol tlie (wo dynasties, 
this time .starting from Israel and under 
J sracl’s .s u prein a e y . 

Edom shook off its yoke under Joram. 
An altemi)t to reconquer it seems to 
have turned out r’ery disastrously for 
the king of Judah. He w'as followed by 
his own and Athaliah’s son, Ahaziah, 
for whom his mother had con- 
trived to secure the succession. 
J K ■ p I house of Omri seems 

e u s ar y have reached its goal 

when the opposite party aimed tlieir 
blow and exterminated the proud dynasty. 
Ahaziah accompanied his feudal over- 
lord and uncle, Joram of Israel, to battle 
in Gilead, w'here Ijoth fell victims to 
Jehu’s rebellion. 

Jehu, the head of the rebellion, was, 
like Omri, a military commander. He 


Rebellion 

of 
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won over the army while he was in the 
field at Gibacl and Joram had gone home 
to recover from his wounds. The army 
now turned the scale ; as often happens, 
that which had been the support of 
a strong monarchy became its most 
ilaiigerous enemj'. The cause of the 
rebellion is stated to have been the murder 
. . . of )oram and his vassal Ahaziah 

Athaiiah -jmiah. The blow was clearly 
J»*daK ° enough aimed at the whole 
house of Omri and its partisans, 
that is. the son of the princess of the house 
of Omri in Judah. Rut the energetic 
Atlialiah in Judah was able to hold her 
own by means ol the army, the constant 
support of her hou.se. It is well known 
that she ordered all the male descendants 
of lu i' deceased husband to be murdered. 
This seems at first sight an iiicompre- 
heusihle act of cruelty, but it finds its 
motive in the sim])le fact that the mur- 
dered Ahaziah had been her only .son ; 
while jorain’s other sons were by different 
wives. On the death of her .son the 
sovereignl\- would thus legally have fallen 
to one ol the other sons, who had no 
blood of Omri in liis veins. Nothing 
was left for her hut to follow the tactics 
of her rival it she did not wish to abandon 
the iioliey of her house. Thus the com- 
plete succe-s of the rebellion was fru.s- 
Iratcd by her bold aetion. It was only 
in Israel that llie house of Omri was 


exterminated and Jehu became king. 
But what were the deeper-lying causes 
of the rebellion ? The prophets had 
been favourably disposed to the dynasty 
of Omri. They e.xpressed the views and 
wishes of the people, especially of the 
people of the south with their inferior 
economic development, as opposed to the 
|x>licy of Omri and his descendants, 
who had brought Judah also under their 
.sway. It w'as the resistance of the nomads 
and peasants to the de\'elopment of a 
civilisation which was prejudicial to them. 
It was the revolt, too, ol the spirit ol 
nationality, whose ideal e.xprcssion. after 
David, was centred in the national worshiji 
of the God of Israel, against the j)olicy of 
the ruling dynasty, which favoured connec- 
tions with foreign countries, and appeared 
as a worshipper of strange Baalim. Itis 
plainly evident in the course of the insurrec- 
tion that this resistance, if not originating 
„ , , with Judah, was ar any rate 

strongly supported by it. Its 
Spirit leaders are expressly said to 
have been a tribe, Rechab, which 
lived in the south of Judah on the fringe 
of the desert, in the simple conditions ol 
agriculturists who had not yet altogether 
abandoned the ideas of a nomadic life, 
and who arc said to have been believers in 
Israel’s God. If we also take into account 
the support of the Hebrew prophets, 
expressly proved by the legend of Elisha 



A MODERN VIEW OF SAMARIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE ISRAELITE KINGDOM 




MICAIAH BEFORE AHAB, KING OF ISRAEL, AND JEHOSHAPHAT, KING OF JUDAH 
Judah was subjug^ated by Ahab, and Johoshaphat the king: was compelled, agrainst his own will aiul policy, to take 
the field with him. This picture shows the prophet Micatah warning: Ahab before the battle of Ramoth>Cilead. 


to have liecn given to Jehu, we see what 
claims had been jiut forward by the 
revolutionists. We have not here to do 
with a mere military revolt, but with the 
shock of two opposing classes of the 
population. 

It is one thing to offer promises to 
discontented followers, and another thing 
to execute them. From the moment when 
Jehu became king, he had jierforcc to 
follow in the main the same line of policy 
as his predecessors. His scheme had 
miscarried in Judah owing to Athaliah’s 
intervention. The kingdom of David, for 
which the co-religionists of David, who 
supported him, had fought, could not Ire 
restored ; Jehu was restricted to Israel. 
He was compelled, therefore, to renounce 
the religion of the southern kingdom, rvhich 
he had adopted so far to serve his ends, 
since he, as king of Israel, now stood in 
natural opposition to the religion of Judah, 
which was in the hands of Athaliah. He 
therefore renounced the religion of David, 
and served henceforward the old gods of 
his people, although he had started his 
revolution in the name of the God of Israel. 

External circumstances also soon com- 
pelled him to abandon the idea of 
nationality, which must have helped to 


bring liim to the throne. FIc was forced, 
in oixlcr to secure his sovereignty, to 
obtain the acknowledgment of tlie great 
pow'ers, and he clearly from the first took 
into account the existing ])olitical condi- 
tions. His rebellion must be placed in the 
year 843, or perhai>s 842 b.c. In this 
year Shalmaneser a])pcared on his expedi- 
tion against Hazael before Damascus. 
He mentions Jehu as a tributary king. 
The latter had therefore lost no lime in 
obtaining supjjort from the new ]iower 
instead of Damascus, which had hitherto 
been supreme. This step was perhaps 
taken in conformity with the immediate 
wish of the national party ; in reality, 
it was bound to end at the point to which 
the policy of the house of Omri was 
directed. After Shalmane.ser had once more 
vainly tried — 839 n.c. — to subdue Hazael, 
he abandoned his attempts at conquest 
in the west. Jehu w’as now in a difficulty, 
for Hazael naturally proceeded to attack 
him. Whether Jehu continued to pay 
tribute as before to Assyria, we are not 
informed ; but he did not submit to 
Hazael. He offered resistance to him, 
and lost in the struggle the territory' east 
of Jordan. Judah, which had eluded him 
owing to Athaliah, does not appear, even 
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after her fall, to have again been subject 
to him. 

Jehu’s reign, therefore, which ought 
to ha\'e seen the restoration of David’s 
kingdom, implie.s a downfall of Israel 
from the height previously attained, 
especially under the hou.se ol Omri. 
It receded also under his son Jehoahaz. 

Israel was more and more 
oppre.ssed by Hazael, since 
Assyrian belli was not forth- 
coming : we are told in 
xiii. ,1. that Israel was com- 
pletely in his power. Then " the Lord gave 
Israel a saviour.” The account does not 
mention this "saviour” by name; it 
was Assyria. About Moo u.c. .\dad-nirari 
subdued Mari of Damascus. Even his 
son and successor, joash, continued in 
the position of a vassal of Assyria, and 
was thus enabled to rec.over from 
Damascus certain lost territory, pre- 
sumably east of Jordan. Judah itself 
was probably conquered once more ; 
Amazitih of Judah vainly IriiYl to shake 
off the yoke. Jeroboam II., in whose 
period occurs the c.xpedition of Shal- 
mane.scr III. against Damascus in 
77.5 U.C.. was e<iually succcssfvil through 
Assyrian belli : it is recorded of him that 
he reconquered the districts of Northern 
Israel. During his reign, which is said to 
have hern long, Israel enjoyed for the last 
time a period of comparative peace. 

Soon after his death the new ri.se of 
Damascus under Rezon, and the en- 
croachments of Tiglath-piloscr, which wore 
connected with it, herald a ]ieriod of con- 
tinuous revolutions down to the end ot 
the kingdom. It Israel had fallen from its 
lonner po-jilion under Jehu, we are now 
witnesses of its death agony. Zachariah. sou 
ol Jeroboam 1 1., was the first of l)ic.scne.sof 
kings who were < lejioscd by violence in rajiid 
siicce.ssion. He is said to have been slain 
by a certain Sliallnm. after a reign of only 
six months. This latter could hold hisowu 
only for one month against 
Menaliem, son o[ Gadi (2 
Kings XV. 141. The date 
of .Nlenahcm is accurately 
fixed by the notice of Tiglath-pilescr IV., 
that he paid tribute to him in the year 738 
B.c. Thus he acknowledged the Assyrian 
.supremacy, evidently under compulsion, for 
Tiglath-jiileser took from him the northern 
jiart of his territory. Menahem must have 
died soon afterwards, probably in 737 n.c. 
His son, Pekahiah, is said to have reigned 
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tw’o years, 736 and 735 b.c. He .seems to 
have remained loyal to Assyria, for he 
was overthrown by Pekah, the son of 
Rcmaliah, whose revolt was supjiorted 
by Damascus. After the appearance of 
Tiglath-]ulescr, the cry of the two opposite 
parties was once more “ Damascus or 
Assyria.” Pekah, as vassal of Rezon, 
inarched with him in 735 or 734 b.c. 
against Ahaz. who in Jerusalem was con- 
sistently loyal to Assyria. The attempt 
to defeat him W'as unsuccessful. In the 
following year 'figlath-pilescr apjicared 
and invested Damascus. Pekah lost his 
northern territory, or, as Tiglath-pileser 
expresses it, only Samaria was left. This 
gave the Assyrian party in Samaria the 
upper hand ; they ovcrtlirew Pekah, and 
proclaimed Hoshea king, and his election 
was rati tied by Tiglath-pilescr. Soon after- 
wards Damascus fell, and became a 
jirovincc of A.ssyria in 731 B.c. 

The state of affairs was thus completely 
changed. Now A.ssyiia proceeded to 
take every opportunity of .systematically 
draining tlie rcsource.s of the subject people, 
that is, of creating out of them As.syrian 
provinces. Ever since 738 b.c. 
srae an territory of Israel had 

ssyrinn p,ovince of Simirra, 

rovin e created there ; 

and a considerable part of Israelite territory 
was now assigned to this province. Damas- 
cus. too. was now Assyrian. The annexa- 
tion of Samaria was necessarily the next 
step. There were only two possible ways 
of retaining their self-government, and 
thc.se were either to pay the tribute or 
to obtain help from another power. The 
tribute rvas too exorbitant to be per- 
manently endured, and the king, through 
inability to pay, was usually soon driven 
to su.spend the payments — that is, to 
declare his revolt. Help from outside was 
now sought in Egypt, which had never 
ceased to cast her eyes on Palestine. 

It was not, indeed, long before Hoshea 
was com)ielled to su.spend his j)ayment.s of 
tribute, trusting to Egyptian aid. The 
prophet Ho.sca, whose activity coincides 
with the period subsequent to the 
fall of Damascus, describes to us the con- 
ditions of vacillation between Egypt and 
Assyria. In the year 724 B.c. an Assyrian 
army advanced in order to annex Samaria. 
The town is said to have resisted for three 
years ; it finally fell when Shalmaneser IV. 
had ju.st died and Sargon had mounted the 
•throne in 733 B.c. King Hoshea was carried 




THE DEATH OF AHAB AFTER THE BATTLE OF RAMOTH-GILEAD 
From the picture by T. M. Rooke, in the possession of Mr. M. Russell Cotes, by whose permission it is reproduced. 


away into captivity, and with him the were afterward actually termed Cuthaeans, 
larger portion of the inhabitants. 27,2<)0 from the jiredominancc of the Cuthaean 
.souls in all, as Sargon accurately records, element in the jiopulation. 

They were settled in Mesopotamia, in the It i.-. geneially believed that this 
vicinity of Harran, and on the Khabur " carrying away of the Ten Tribes " 
and in the Median Highlands. The lo.ss signifies a dissohif ion of the jicople of Israel, 
of the population was replaced in the which is regarderl as having formed a jiart 
usual fashion by .settlers from other parts of Judah, and having shared the .same 
of the empire ; Babylonian citizens from views. Starting from this sfandiioint, 
Cuthah in particular were settled in certain writers have attemjited to trace 
Samaria. remnants of the “ Ten Tribes ” in every 

The capital of Israel had thus become imaginable place on earth, being influenced 
an Assyro-Babylonian city. Samaria. by the account which rejiresents the two 
henceforward the seat of an Assyrian peoples of Israel and Judah as one nation, 
governor, may be compared with the The 27,200 souls whom Sargon enumerates 
Sidon of Esarhaddon. The inhabitants were not, however, ‘‘ the ]ieople of Israel " ; 
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Captivity 
of the “ Ten 
Tribes " 


they were only the larger portion of the 
population of Samaria and of its immediate 
vicinity which alone at the last formed 
the ‘‘ kingdom ” of Israel, since the 
northern districts had been captured still 
earlier. But. apart from this, there was in 
the territory of the Ten Tribes an ab.scnce 
of the bond which afterwards kept the 
Jews together in Rabylcnia: 
that is. a common cult, to 
say nothing of a more highly 
det’eloped religious concep- 
tion and a closely organised jiric-sthood. 
Sines the severance, the God of Israel had 
ceased to lie the centre of a national 
worshi]5, and any ti aces of such worship, 
which had been retained in the north from 
the time of David, were quite insignificant. 
Tradition has not preserved the names of 
the gods of Bethel, Dan, and the other 
national sanctuaries. In reality the Ten 
Tribes were not differentiated, as regards 
their religious conceptions, in the .slighte.st 
tlegree from the other nations dwelling 
round about them. They were not, there- 
fore. “ Jews.” The want of a national 
bond caused e\'on those wlio remained in 
their old homes to retain but little recollec- 
tion of the '■ kingdom of Israel.” 

The province of Samaria, two years 
after its eomiuest. in combination with its 
comjtanions in misfortune. Damascus and 
Simirra. or Northern Phoenicia, and in 
concert with Hamath, made a renewed 
attempt to shake off the Assyrian yoke. 
But laubidi of Hamath was defeated by 
Sargon. Thus all hope of Syrian indc- 
Iiendence was destroyed. Samaria after 
this remained an Assyrian province. It 
repeatedly received new strata of poimla- 
tion. for instance in the reign of .Ashur- 
banipal alter the .subjugation of the 
Babylonian revolt of the Cuthicans. At 
a later jieriod, as Judaism grew stronger, 
it Iiecatne tlic home of the sect of the 
Samaritans, of which the last remains 
disappeared only in modern times. 

During the revolution of Jehu, 
of the Athaliah had succeerlcd in 

_ . . holding her own bv means of 

Pnesthood 

forced to fail in his promises to his 
helpers, still the revolution, notwithstand- 
ing tins momentary reverse, meant in the 
end the victory of the party that still 
followed the Grod of David, rvhich was 
unfriendly to the foreign d)'nasty of 
Omri and its policy. The priesthood in 
Judah, which had gained strength since 
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Solomon, was clearly the real soul of the 
resistance. It is obvious that, so long as 
there was any opposition, people and priest- 
hood formed one composite party. It 
was only after the victory that the conflict- 
ing interests of the two parlies were felt, 
as is usual in revolutions. Athaliah i.s said 
to have held her own for six yeans longer. 
Then the priestly party succeeded in 
overthrowing her ancl in wreaking venge- 
ance upon her ; they had won over the 
“ Prelorian guard,” the support of 
Athaliah. The only surviving son of 
Joram, who, when his brothers were 
murdered, had been sheltered as a child in 
the Temple, was raised to the throne. It 
matters little whether he was really the 
last scion of Dardd’s house or was put 
forward in this character ; the important 
point was that he had been “ educated by 
the high-priest,” and placed by him upon 
the throne. 

A schism was now formed between 
priesthood and ])co])le. The two no longer 
stood as the ruled and oppressed class in 
opposition to the monarchy, for the 

The Trieste sovereignty was now actually 
jn the hands of the priests. 
Tk 1 .The.se, together with the king, 
the People tlcpcndent on them, 

were now held responsible by the people for 
all grievances. If, therclorc, the spokesmen 
of the people had hitherto been opponents 
of the monarchy, they were now equally 
opposed to the governing priesthood. 
But, in accordance with the stage of culture 
which Judah had attained, truth and 
justice were represented by an appeal 
to Gorl. 

Thus, if any one of the people accused 
the priests of crimes or mistakes in home 
or foreign policy, he appealed to God as 
the representative of justice and right. 
These sj)okesmen were the prophets. 
From the time of the governing priest- 
hood dates the feud between prophets and 
priests, between the God of the prophets 
and that of the priests, who was not 
distinguishable from tlic Baalim, against 
whom both had before been united. 
This then was the errigin of the Prophetic 
Order, properly so called, such as we see 
it in its chief representatives, Am.os and 
Hosea. 

Not much else is known of the state of 
Judah under Joash. When Jehu, in 
843 B.C., paid tribute to A.ssyria, Judah is 
not mentioned, probably for the reason 
that Shalmaneser's influence did not reach 
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so far to the south. It must, howev'er, verj’ 
soon aftenvards ha\’e become subject once 
more to Jehoahaz and Joash. for Amaziah 
made fruitless attempts to shake off the 
yoke ; Israel, through Assyria’s help, \va.s 
still the stronger. Joash fell a victim to 
a palace revolt. Since the conspiracy 
started with (jfficials. we may perhai)s 
conclude that it formed an attempt to 
check the supremacy of the priesthood. 
His son and successor, Amaziah, was 
equally subject to priestly influence. He 
made unsuccessful attempts to reconquer 
Edom, and wsls unfortunate in the w'ar 
by which he intended to make himself 
independent of Israel. M'e do not know 


permanent successes were achieved. Edom 
asserted its independence after it had 
once secured its freedom. Since Azariah 
was a leper, the gorrrnment was prin- 
cipally carried on by his sou Jotham. 
No events of importance aie recorded of 
the independent reign of the latter from 
about 75Z to 7_5() n.c. Since in 738 B.c. 
Judah is not mentioned among the slates 
tributary to Tiglath-pileser. we may assume 
that it was still dejrendent on Israel. 

Ahaz. the son of Jotham, who succeeded 
to the crown about the same timi; as 
Pekah secured the tlirone in Samaria, 
used this opportunity to liberate himself 
from Israel bv acknowledging the Assyrian 
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DEATH OF JOASH. KING OF JUDAH 

After the death of Joram of Judah and the revolt of Jehu, all his sons except Joash were murdered, and his wife 
Athaliah ruled as reg^ent for several years. Joash was secreted in the Temple and raised to the throne on the 
assassination of his mother. He attempted to become independent of Israel, but fell a victim to a palace revolt. 


how far he had reckoned < n aid from 
Damascus, In any case, Joash of Israel, 
the vassal of Assyria, proved the stronger, 
and defcateil him at Helh-Sliemesli. 
Amaziah himself was laken jirisoner. and 
was able to juirchase his freeilom only by 
the payment of a heavy ransom. He was 
also compelled to raze to the ground a 
part of the fortifications of Jerusalem. 
He, too, fell a victim to a conspiracy, and 
was murdered at Lachish ; wt cannot, 
however, clearly understand the circum- 
stances which attended his death. 

His son Azariah is said to liave con- 
tinued the wavs with Edom, but no 


su]iremacy. The immediate result was 
the siege of Jernsaleiu by Rezon and 
Pekah in 735, or at latest 734 b.c. Ahaz 
had not miscalenlated wIii'ii he built his 
hopes on 'l'iglatli-|>ileser ; the latter aj)- 
peared in 734 and 7)3 B.C., and he put 
an end to the splendour of Damascus. 
But in his other calculations Ahaz had 
deceived himself. He had clearly hoped 
to receive from Tiglath-pileser the northern 
kingdom as a reward for his loyal tj', and 
in this way to restore once more the 
kingdom of Da^'id. But Tiglath-pileser 
considered it more prudent to secure for 
himself the power of turning the scale 


r 
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at any lime by means of the old disunion, 
and he consequently installed Hoshea. 
The internal policy of Aha? ^\•as equally 
directed toward liis goal, the po.sse.s.sion 
of Israel. He turned against the now 
too jjowerful ]Driesthood. In so doing 
he was forced to seek the supjiort of the 
l)coplc, and to promise them redress for 
the extortions of the priests 
“ and the officials. He had to 
n . , adopt a friendlv attitude 

towards foreigners, a jialicy 
which drew iq^on liim the hatred of the 
]iriestly caste, Imt could no longer damage 
him in the eyes of the people, since they 
had ceased to trust to the leadership of 
the jniests. 

A jirophet thus furthered the cause 
of Ahaz when he reproached the 
])owerful iniests with gras])ing and 
excess, and spoke in the northern 
kingdom of Julah as the rej)re.sentativc 
of right and equity, thus seeking to 
create a fei-ling in facour of the con- 
quest ol Israel hv Ahaz. This prophet 
was Amos. H's activity coincides 
with the jieriod when the question 
was to he decided, whether a treaty 
should be made with Assyria or 
Hamascus. 

All hopes of the reunion of the kingdom 
must have been abandoned for ever when 
Samaria was cajilured by Sargon. Ahaz 
seems to have died sliortl}' afterwards, 
probably in 720 n.c. His son Hezekiah 
found a stale of things very different from 
the former conditions. Hanuiscus had 
tallen, anil a suzerainty of Israel was no 
more to be driaded. Thus at first only 
one course wa.s letl o])en to him — to pay 
tribute and to wait until a great jiower 
equal in strength to Assyria came to his 
helj). There was no lack of offers ; at 
the very outset of his reign envoys ao- 
])eared trom Herodach-baladan. in order 
to incite him to revolt trom Sargon. But 
Babj’lonia had too long kept aloof from 
^ the western .scene of operatioas; 

f. ’' 1 °“ and Hezekiah aiipears to have 
. , , accepted Isaiati s warning, 

in srne thg envoys found a 

more willing audience in Philistia. Some 
years afterwards, however, in 713 B.c., 
he shared in the revolt of Ashdod. The 
revolt was sujipressed ; but Hezekiah 
emerged without great loss, since once 
again he made timely submission. With 
the overthrow of Merodach-baladan, in 710 
D.C., his hopes became fainter. But when 
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Sargon, in 705 B.c., met a violent death, 
the whole West thought that the houi 
was come when the haled yoke of Assyria 
might be thrown off. The hymn of 
triumj)h over the tyrant’s death, which 
has come down to us in the prophecy of 
Isaiah (Isa. xiv. 4-20), represents the 
feeling of the time. But the joy was 
short lived. In 701 b.c. Sennacherib 
advanced, and on the withdrawal of 
the army, Hezekiah, happy at having 
escaped vingcance through the outbreak 
of the Babylon'an rebellion, was com- 
pelled once more to submit. 

Thus, Hezekiah had won nothing by 
his revolt, but had lost the greater portion 
of his territory ; for all the towns, which 
Sennacherib had taken by force, were 
divided among his neighbours. When, 
therefore, Egypt, under Tirhakah, under- 
took a new expedition and attempted to 
win Palestine for itself, there were willing 
cars in Jeru.salem. Moreover, it seems 
as if after Hezekiah’s death the young 
Manastjeh was already king. Sennacherib 
advanced against Egyi)t, and now in 
Jerusalem men trembled at the appear- 


- ... ance of the As-syrians before 

Sennacherib Isaiab’s words 

e ore fulfilled. Sennacherib’s 

erusn em destroyed, and he 

himself .soon afterwards met his death 


in his own country. Jerusalem had once 
again escajicd the fate which menaced 
her. Ahaz had trusted to Assyria and had 
tried to break the ])ower of the sacer- 
dotal party ; this, in its hostility to the 
monarchy, sought sujrport from Egypt. 

Thus, it was a natural consequence that 
the sacerdotal party almost always 
advocated relations with the latter, while 
the kings, estimating more correctly the 
actual conditions, held to Assyria and after- 
wards to Babylonia. Hezekiah wavered 
between the two. Prudence advised 


him not to break with Assyria, and an 
honest counsellor like Isaiah solemnly 
warned him against it. But after he had 
once been driven to rebel, and had twice, 
contrary to his own expectation, escaped 
the vengeance of Assyria, the priestly 
caste had the situation in their own hands. 


He could no longer withdraw himself 
from their influence, and was obliged to 
concede their most far-reaching demands. 
He finally granted their request that he 
should acknowledge the Temple of Jeru- 
salem as the only true place for the 
worship of God, and should abolish the 




AN IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATION OF THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 
In the sixth century u c. Judah was subject to Babyloiit but owing: to the impossibility of uaying’ the tribute 
exacted revolt was inevitable. Nebuchadnezzar, khi^ of Babyton, captured and destroyed tne city in 5Kft li.r. 

sanctuaries in tlie country. By tliis the Hezekiuh died, at the latest compu- 
influence of the prieslh' caste at Jerusalem talion. shonlv alter Sennacherib, and 
was immensely increased.. There were now therefore about bSo B.r. Soon after- 
no riruils left who would diminish their wards, untler Ksarhaddon, Manasseh 


]rowcr. They became t he only rcco^iti-ed in- 
terpreters of the will of God. and thi' foun- 
dation stone of the hierarchy was thus la'd. 
God was now thought of as a Spirit dwelling 
in the Temple of ] cnisa'ein on 
of* he iMount Zion — according to the 
. cnntteplion of the iirieslhood, 
Hierarchy enforced only after 

further long struggles. (}od for Isaiah 
still lived ■' on the mountains.” Hezekiah 


is mentioned as king of Judah. The 
unfavourable judginetif passed on him 
by the ” Dcutcronomist ” shows that 
he was ojiposed to the priestly party. 
His continued acknowledgment of the 
A.ssyrian supremacy is in keeping with 
this. He is called a persecutor of the 
prophets, who were at this ])criod i)arli.sans 
of the priestly caste, not men like Amos 
and Lsaiah. When Shamash-shum-ukin 


may have been influenced also by the loss 
of territory, to which he had been lorccd 
to submit in 701 b.c. If a large number 
of his towns had been given to neightiour- 
ing states, little more was left to him than 
Jerusalem, and he, therefore, ha I materia! 
reasons for centralising the worsliip of 
God in Jerusalem. 

During his reign furllier tights with 
the Philistines are recorded (2 Kings 
xviii. 8). An episode in them is also 
referred to in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Padi of Ekron had not joined the 
rebellion in 701 b.c. Taken prisoner by 
the Judaic party in his town, he was 
banded over to Hezekiah, but was rein- 
stated by Sennacherib, after the latter had 
conquered Ekron and had secured the 
surrender of Padi bv Hezekiah. 


fried to win over the west, ho[)es must 
have been entertained in Judah also. It 
is i)o.s.silile that the j)roplieuc denunciation 
of Nineveh, which l)ears Nalmm's name, 
and gave e.xprcssion to the wishes of the 
j)avty which was inciting revolt, dates 
froin this time. iIana.ssoh did not offer 
actual resistance, even it the 
notice of the chronicle is trust- 
worthy that he was taken a 
prisoner to Babylon ; if such was 
the rase it was probably to undergo a trial, 
.conducted before Ashurbanipal, in which 
he was fortunate enough to justify himself 
or tf» receive pardon. Manasseh reigned 
long, and. as we may infer, happily, in 
spite of the hatred of the priestly class. 
His son Amon was murdered, after a reign 
of only two years, in 642 b.c., evidently at 


Manasseh 
King of 
Judah 
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the instigation of the priesthood, since he 
followed the policy of his father. “ But 
the people of the land slew all them that 
had cons])ired against King Amon ” ; a 
proof that the people differed from the 
sacerdotal parly in their idea; with regard 
to these “ persecutors of the prophets." 
A boy of eight years was raised to the 
„ throne — a repefition of the 
on the policy followed with ] oash. The 
1” ® government under this boy, 

Josiah, brought the party of the 
prie-^ts within site of their goal ; under him 
the hierarchy was constitutionally estab- 
lished by the introduction of ‘‘ Deutero- 
nomy P as the legal code. This code, which 
comprises the greater jrartof the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch in the form in which it 
has come down to us, is said to have been 
promulgated in the year 623 B.c. ; the 
spirit that animates it is best seen in the 
provision that the punishment for “ false 
prophets ” shall be death. False prophets 
were men who ojrposed the ruling sacer- 
dotal jxirly ; the enactment meant death 
for political oi>i)onents. 

Josiah is said to have made attempts to 
eniarge his territory ; among other acts he 
destroyed the sanctuary in Bethel. This 
is conceivable at the time when the empire 
of Assyria was drawing near its end. When 


Necho advanced into Palestine Josiah fell 
in battle against him at Migdol. The 
later account, such as the chronicle gives, 
has attempted to trace some faults in this 
ideal king of the “ Deuteronomist ” in 
order to explain his end. His government 
appears to have pleased the priesthood 
more than the people, which now, just as 
it had slain the murderers of Amon, raised 
to the throne Jehoaliaz, the son of Josiah, 
who was by no means acceptable to the 
priesthood (2 Kings xxiii. 30). This 
latter is said, after three months, to have 
been deposed and kept in captivity by 
Necho, who meanwhile had moved into his 
headquarters at Ribla in the Beka’a. He 
seems, therefore, not to have tendered 
his submission at the right moment, or we 
may sec in his exposition the influence of 
^ the priests, who always stood 
l llT Egypt- El Jehoahai's place 
the Kin Els brother Eliakim, who now 
assumed the name of J choiakim, 
was raised to the throne by Necho about 
608 or 607 B.c. He was from the first com- 
pelled to raise the taxes considerably in 
order to pay the sums exacted l)y Necho. 

When Necho, in (>05 b.c., was driven back 
to Egy|)t by Nebuchadnezzar, Jehoiakim 
submitted to the new lord and is said to 
have remained loyal to him tor three, years. 



THE BLIND ZEDEKIAH, LAST KING OF JUDAH, BEFORE NEBUCHADNEZZAR OF BABYLON 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem in 580 ij.c., and punished Zedekiah, the rebel kine, with whom the kingdom 
ceased to exist, by putting out his eyes, slaying his sons and taking him away captive to Babylon with the people of Judah. 
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from about 605 to 603. He then rebelled, at home. Nebuchadnezzar appointed as 
in vain e.xpectation of help from Egypt, king a third son of Josiah, Mattaniah, who 
and in spite of the advice of Jeremiah that now took the name of Zedekiah. But, as 
he .should hold fast to the Chaldsean mon- Jelioiakim, by the exce.'^sive amount of 
archy. A Chald;can army did not long tribute, had been forced into rebellion, so 
delay its appearance. Jehoiakim had, in the end Zedekiah, in .spite of all resist- 
however, died in the meantime, and thus ance, and the dissuasion of Jeremiah, was 
the fate intended for him befell his .son, compelled to yield to the jiressure of his 
Jehoiachin. ndio was forced to surrender “ patriots ” and jiriests. He had hopes 
after a three months’ siege in 597 b.c. also from the new Pharaoh, Hojdrra. The 
Jerusalem once more retained its indepen- hopes were vain. Nclnichadnezzar cap- 
dence, for Nebuchadnezzar had considera- tuned and dcstroj'ed Jerusalem in 5S6B.C. 
tion for the strong Chakhean ]5ar.ty. A Zedekiah was cruelly punished by the loss 
large numlrer of the chief men were even of his eyes, his sons were slain, and a large 
then carried off into exile, among them the part of the population was carried away, 
projihet Ezekiel, whose speeches form a Judah became a Babylonian province, 
commentary upon the .succeeding events and the ]ieople of Judah cea.scd to exist. 

JUDAISM AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

J UDAH and Israel, regarded from the the East, w’e notice in the history of Israel 
standjioint of political history, were in- strong accentuation of religious ideas and 
significant states, of no greater importance of all that is connected with them. As 
for the history of the Ancient East than jwpular ideas on this subject rest mainly 
the local history of the Highlands of Scot- on the Biblical narrative it is interesting, 
land for the empire of Great Britain. This as well as instructive, to .sketch them 
remarkable people has attained its import- briefly lor ourselves in the light of the 
ance for mankind not through its political universal laws of human progress. 

_ . . history, but through the relig- It is ]:robable that Israel and Judah 

Growth***" which had its sanctuary had originally little to do with each other ; 

0/ Judaism 'hs birthplace ill Jerusalem, the proof of unity, the common worship 

* We cannot, however, entirely of one God, can have been given them only 
accept the view' which sees in the Jewish by the man who united them — that is, 
religion, with its further dciclopnicuts. a by David. The God who represents the 
creation of the Jewish spirit. Precisely thought of fraternal association with 
as Christianity did not grow in its strength Judah is Yahve, or Jehovah ; even in the 
and in its spiritual ideas in Judah its'clf, conception of historical times Hew'as still 
but on the soil of the whole Hellenistic identified as the God of the old home of 
w'orld, .so Judaism W'as not evolved in David, the .south of Judah. Jehovah was 
Judah, butcoulclhaveatlained its develop- recognised in Israel only as the God of the 
ment and its ex[)ansion only on the soil victorious David lor a sign of his dominion, 
of the wide civilisation of tlie Ancient East. He had never previously been the God 
The details of this subject are as obscure universally w'orshi])])ed bj' the aortliern 
or even more obscure than the beginnings tribes. The ra]iidly ensuing division 
of Christianity. This much is, bow'ever, of the kingdom induced the kings of 
clear — it w'as in Babylonia that Judaism Israel to deny Him. Israel, therefore, 
first became that which it was and still had little to do with the development 
is; and it could never have reached this of Judaism. Ashistoricalstudentswemust 
stage unless it had come intoclo.se contact Distinctioa therefore modify the con- 
withthehighestcivilisationofWesternAsia. Between Judah according to which 

Neverthele.ss, the peojilc of Judah con- Israel Judah would apjiear to be far 

tributed their share to its development, and more nearly akin to Israel 

were its first embodiment. If, therefore, than, for instance, Edom, Moab, and 
historical investigators cannot accept Ammon: and undue regard must not bepaid 
the story of the “ Chosen People,” to the picture of a homogeneous nation 
yet this story, in virtue of its wide under David and Solomon. This view' can 
acceptance, has still a claim to careful be best expressed in the phrase, which may 
consideration, as also the nation which sound paradoxical but yet aptly charac- 
was its embodiment. In contrast to the tcrises the true relationship of the two 
traditions which we have for the rest of peoples; “ The Israelites were not Jews.” 
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The God 
of 

D&vid 


Thus the investigation of the development 
of the idea of God and the Hebreu- religion 
is, from the first, restricted to J udah, as the 
original, and before long the only, home 
of the worship o( God. We may omit cer- 
tain attempts to encroach on the territory 
of Israel, the motive for which 
was always the realisation of a 
political sujircmacy. In the 
view of jiurc historical investi- 
gation. it is urged that the worship of 
God, whom Da\-id worshipped in his home 
and afterwards as prince of Caleir in 
Hebron — which can, however, hardly 
have been the original seat of the religion — 
was introduced into the newly-acquired 
])art.s of the kingdom as the area of 
conquest widened ; it 
was thus a sign of 
sovereignty. There 
were, however, jiagan 
deities still worsliipped 
in diflercnt parts of 
Judah, as clsowhcro ; 
but these Baalim had 
really no more than a 
local significance. 

The very fact of its 
being introduced into 
other places shows that 
the religion was not 
originally confined l(’ 

Jerusalem, though it 
had indeed been first 
introduced there. But 
it followed quite as a 
matter of course that 
the splendid sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, whicji 
was situated in Ihe 
locus of traffic, shouhl 
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house of Omri. The religion of David had 
not been the national religion in Israel 
since Jeroboam. Israel now encroached 
njion Judah, and Omri and liis successors, 
who had taken care to connect the kingdom 
of Judah with tlicir family, thus became 
dangerous to the religion as the standard 
of a sacerdotal domination. But this very 
danger united their natural antagonists 
in Judah. The priesthood of Jerusalem 
had, as the ruling party, already become 
antagonistic to the other pricdlioods in 
the country, and abor c all to the people 
itself, for their natural aims could never be 
those of the ])eo])le. But so soon as there 
was a common enemy, all sections of the 
lieojdc. provided that the parties were not so 
shai'idy sejiarated that 
the pcojile as a whole 
had little vigour left, 
would soon regard the 
question from a com- 
mon standpoint. This 
]i o j) u 1 a r standpoint 
was, in the present case, 
Ihc ojiposition to the 
foreign dominion of the 
house of Omri, which 
was destined to make 
Judah, formerly the 
ruling state, dependent 
on Israel, while the 
priesthood acted in 
opposition to the 
strange gods which the 
djmasty of Omri wor- 
shipped. We must also 
consider the fact that 
Judah was now threat- 
ened Avith the same 
fate which Israel had 
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have eclip..ccl the Other =‘fri««»yMich,oiA„g:eioi„ the Sisti..ech=vpei incuiVd- 

seats of Avorsliip in the country round, namely, that, when defeated, it would have 

iVinron\'nr 4- -t i i . . r i . - ... ' . 


jMorcoA'or, the ji.art must he considered 
which the jiriestliood in Jerusalem began 
to play after Solomon’s reign; it thus 
gained a siijieriority over its colleagues 
in the other sanctuaries, which corre- 
sponded to the sujieviorily of the cajntal 
over the pio\incial towns. The real 
representation and development of the 
Hebrew religion, or the worship of the only 
true God, so far as it was of political 
significance, rested with the priesthood of 
Jerusalem. After Solomon, the priests pos- 
.se.ssed the .ascendency in Jerusalem and 
knew how to keep the kings amenable to 
their wishes. This state of affairs received 
a rude shock through the domination of the 
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been forced to accept the gods of Israel, 
just as Israel had once received the God 
of David. Schooled by necessity, the 
|)riests of Jerusalem bethought themselves 
Prophets worship of their God 

DeoouLe the leading of a luxurious 

Abuses theretore find all 

worshippers of the supreme 
God, the priesthood and the rough worship- 
pere from tne desert — the Rechabites — 
united against the foreign domination ; and 
in Judah, as well as in Israel, prophets 
denounced in the name of Jehovah the 
abuses of the kingdom. Elijah and 
Elisha are such figures. Their followers 
were able to win over Jehu in the 
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Why 

Jehu 

Failed 


northern empire, and with him the 
army, to its side ; and the rebellion of 
Jehu was organised in the name of God 
for the restoration of the empire of 
David. But it failed, as we have seen, 
in the very place where it originated. 
The restoration of David’s em- 
pire came to nothing, and the 
encroachment of the religion 
upon the tenitory of Israel mis- 
carried, Jehu being compelled to abandon 
the attempt. 

The absolute jrower of the priesthood 
begins with Joash. Once more we .''Ce 
the feud between the people and the 
priesthood, w'hich now more and more 
became the ruling party ; at the same 
time the priesthood 
abandoned the true 
God, the one God to 
whom men airpoaled 
as the protector of 
their i-ights, in favour 
of Baal worship — that 
is to say, they .sacri- 
ficed everything to 
forms of ritual, since 
these were the source 
of large revenues, which 
the people had to pay. 

The good resolutions 
formed during the 
joeriod of opposition 
were forgotten. Hence- 
forth, therefore, the 
prophets strcnuou.sly 
attacked the priests, 
although in the re- 
bellion of Jehu both 
had gone hand in hand. 

We see thi.s most 
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The same thing holds good of Hosea, 
whose mission falls not much later, although 
certainly after the annexation of Damascus 
by Tiglath-pilescr — that is. after 731 B.c. — 
since he does not refer to the state which 
up to that time had played so important a 
part in Palestinian affairs. He does not 
indeed inveigh against the ruling cla-sses 
with the bitterness of .\nios, although he 
sees the cause of the calamity in their sins. 
Tilts is partly due to the fact that . 4 mos, 
as he clistinctly averred, was no “ pro- 
fessional jirojihet ” — that i.i to say, not one 
of those men who, being quasi-dervishes, 
devoted their lives to religious meditation 
and public oratory, but a herdsman and 
counirynian, who had been induced by 
the prevailing distre.ss 
to proclaim his mes- 
sage throughout the 
land. He therefore laid 
more stress on the 
cause of the miseries, 
which he had cxpcii- 
enced in his own 
person. 

Isaiah, the next 
j)ro]ihet, stands on ,i 
higher plain. He was 
a well-educated man ; 
he lived at Jerusalem 
near the king's jicr.son. 
was familiar with all 
the knowledge of that 
day, well versed in 
literature — his songs 
show that he was 
acquainted with Baby- 
lonian literature— and 
he surveyefl the whole 
])olitical movement of 


clearly defined in Amos, From .1 Michael Angelo fneze in the SisUneCliaijel. the time,. Ill brief, liU 


the first prophet of whom cojiious utter- 
ances are extant. His date is fixed by 
the allusion to A.ss5Tia, of which little 
could have been known there before 73S 
B.c. Amos prophesied under .Ahaz and m 
his favour, since he tried to create a 
feeling in the northern kingdom in favour 
of the re-establishment of David's empire. 
Onee more, therefore, the name of God 
was used as the rallying-cry of a policy 
• which sought to tmite Judah and Israel. 
Amos would hear nothing of the God 
of the priesthood ; he was a man of the 
people, and he reproached the ruling 
classes with their sins in burning and 
passionate words which the reformers ol 
the Middle Ages gladly employed. 


was a st.itesm.in who had reached the 
highest pinnacle of his age. For this 
very reason he belongs to neither of the 
ruling ptirties. whether priestly or royal, 
although doubtless he was a member of 
one of them I'y birth. He stood above 
them. His jiolitical insight forced him to 
, . . take his jilace as counsellor by 
the king's side, and to warn 
, him against rash enterprises. 

But when the storm of disasters 
once burst upon the country, he exhorts 
the nation to hold out ; and the result 
jiroved that he rightly estimated the. 
jjolilical situation. He opposed the arro- 
gant claims of the priestly party, and thus 
laid stress on the mi.series of the people ; 
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but he was not a true man of the people, practical standpoint, a prevalence of the 
since he was not in any sense a partisan. religious, non-worldly spirit, which has 
The next period contains no ])rophet found its most distinct e.xincssion in the 
of importance ; for Nahum’s denunciation tenet of Christianit}' : “ Seek first tlie 

of Nineveh, if we are indeed to place him kingdom of God, and all this will come to 
under IManassch, and one or two utter- you of itself.” It is a confusion between 
ances which pass under I.^aiah’s name cau.se and effect that has made Jeremiah 
and may also belong to this age. concern as a thinker inferior to his predecessors, 
. only foreign policy. It is c.x- but has also made him the favourite 
» prcssly stated in 2 Kings xxi. prophet of a religious development which 
P h*t Hlanasseh took stringent seeks its salvation in another world. The 

® measures against the opiaosi- ideal world of seclusion, which offers escape 
tion ; but we may assume that the pa.ssage from the world of flesh, finds its expres- 
refers to proifiu'ts who spoke in favour sion in the prophecy of J eremiah. 
of the priesthood, which had been deprived The introduction of Deuteronomy as 
of its influence, and not to men of the the legal code implied the victory of the 
peojjle jireaching in the spirit of Amos, hierarchical party ; it was the codification 
On the contrary, the jicople were jirobably of priestly rule. Such legislation, which 
well satisfied with the rule of JIanassch. was too diametrically opposed to the 
A striking personality apjiears at the demands of the real life of the people, 
dose of the history of Judah in Jeremiah, was of cour.se certain to meet with many 
We may compare his attitude on foreign hindrances in practice, and contributed 
policy with tliat of Isaiah. He was, how- largely to the destruction of the state ; 
ever, a pronounced supporter of the moreo\'cr. its original ])romoter.s, the 

Chald.ean ]xirty, a point which cannot be priests, forced the king to revolt from 

asserted of Isaiah as regards As.s3Tia. Babylonia. But this code could have come 

History has shown that he was undoubt- into prominence only at a time when 
ediy right when Iw. uttered warnings the people no longer formed 

against a breacli with Nebuchadnezzar, peutaronomie ^ii'^tion but rather a religious 
He was antagonistic to the priestly part}'. Code *" *'””* ready to 

with its Ifgviilian traditions, and* had in recognise it as their guiding 

consequence to suffer during the siege; principle. That which in the turmoil of 
whether justly so, from the ])oint of view national life must have led to the ruin of 
of his ojjpoucnts, wc will not attemjrt to the people could, in the .security afforded 
discuss. It would be in keeping with the by the protection of a powerful state, be 

views of his da}' if he had maintained further developed, and, through the feeling 

relations with the Chakkeans ; the treat- of homogeneity with which it filtcdtho.se 
ment which he received after the conquest who j)rofe.ssed it, might become a factor 

of Jerusalem make-, us suspect some in their economic progre.ss. The component 

such conduct on his ])art. A completely parts of the people of Judah, which had 

different siiirit from that of the earlier been led awaj' into caidivity in Babylonia, 

jn'O'phets is revealed in the utterance.s of were precisely those which were anti- 
Jeremiah. Amos and Hosea arc dema- Chaldaan : that is to say, the priestlj' 

gogucs, and even Isaiah, with the eje of party, those who were active supporters of 

cl statesman standing above the parties. Deuteronomy. The rest, indeed, had 
has a clear ojiinion as to the true causes of remained behind in the country. In this 

the national calamity, which cannot be way wc may explain the fact that the 

Non-worldly Jewish community, in contrast to so 
Spirit three wish to many others which had been trans- 

of Jeremiah 1 ” deeper, and expect the jilanted by A.ssyrians or Babylonians, held 
evil to be cured only when together and preserved a distinct indi- 

the national life is more healthy. They viduality. They were from the first a 

express this belief in the spirit of their age religious community, and as such they 
by an a])pcal to the will of God, but were further developed, since by their new 
in a formula which really suits the con- environment they were thrown more 

nection of events : “ Do that which is together and brought into intimate rela- 

right, according to the will of God, and tion one ivith the other. “Judaism” 

you will be healed.” In Jeremiah, on the was developed in Babylon, a closely 

other hand, we find, in contrast to this united religious body in the midst of a 
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great, heterogeneous, and, as they re- 
garded it, foreign population. 

On the otlier hand, it was quite inevit- 
able that Judaism should have adopted 
much of the Babylonian culture in the 
atmosphere of wliich it lived. Precisely 
as a Jew living in a juodern country 
shares in its intellectual "and economic 
growth, and is affected by its influence, 
so it was the ca.se in Babylonia. Our 
material still remains incomplete for a.sccr- 
taining in any detail how far the sphere 
of Jewish religious thought had been 
influenced by that of Babylonia. Certain 
evidence that we do possess makes it very' 
ap]:)arcnt that we cannot estimate this 
influence too highly ; some day, jnobably, 
many of the institutions ot Judaism which 
seem to be “ Jewish ” will be shown to be 
Babylonian in the sense that much of the 
Mosaic code of legislation is now ]M'ovcd, 
by the discovery of Hammuralii's Code of 
Laws, to have been directly derived 
from Babylonia. What, again, is more 
characteristic of the s])irit of this civilised 
Judaism, humiliated in a manner so 
strongly contrasted with its pride, than 
P . the penitential i>salms, in 

’ which it implores forgivene.ss 
„ , , from its God .’ They were 
“ ^ composed during the exile, 
and were cojiies of similar productions of 
the Babylonian intellect. 

Just as Judaism at a later age eagerly 
took part in Hellenistic culture, and 
then in the Arabian, mcdiicval, and 
modern intellectual mo\emcnt.s, ,';o it 
tried at this time to turn to its own use 
the treasures of Babylonian wi.sdom. A 
striking instance of this is afforded by 
the author of the Book of Kings, who 
wrote during the exile. He found in Baby- 
lon a perfected system of records and a 
laboriously e.xact chronology. The chrono- 
logical scheme, for which he found in his 
own documents an insufficient ba.sis, was 
elaborated on the Babylonian model, 
and was thus the result of calculations 
prepared by the aid of Babylonian 
science. The Jew who lived in Babylon 
appropriated the stores of Babylonian 
knowledge ; he even studied the cuneiform 
documents, and searched them for infor- 
mation about his own people. The same 
spirit, which meets ns in the explanation 
of Biblical accounts by the later Jewish 
commentators, was also characteristic 
of the Jews of the exile in elaborating the 


history of their ancestors. Tliey cm]iloyed 
chronological calculations, jireiiared in the 
.same spirit as tho.-e of the fhristian 
chronographers, Julius Africanus, Euse- 
bius, etc. But we me -t at the same lime 
the characteristic sihril of Judaism, whi'di 
makes itself so promineiii in Josephus. 
There is always the recurring effort to 
„. , prove Judah to be the Chosen 

Written in history and 

Exile from the accounts of other 

nations. Motlern authorities 
arc jxirsuaded that not only the Jewi'^h 
religion, but all the traditions of Judaism 
were developed in Babylonia during 
the exile. 

From this time forward there was never a 
jreoplc of Judah. We posse.ss few historical 
facts as to the time of the. exile ; but. from 
what we ha\'e already asi-ertained. it 
follows that we must picture to ourseh’cs 
the role of Judaism during this period 
as having been the same as in later times. 
Even then it must ha'ce begun to expand, 
otherwise we can hardly exjflain its 
development in the following centuries ; 
for such an expansion would hardly have 
been ]ws.siblc exce])t for the intellectual 
stimulus providc'd by the new environment 
in Babylon. On the other hand, the 
closely comi)acled community, s])irilually 
united through the rigid organisation 
given it by the priesthood which was 
deported to Babylonia, naturally saw its 
home in Jerusalem and the true seat of the 
Mo.st High in the temple on Mount Zion. 
Jn this connection we notice the survival 
of the idea of the old national God, 
who could dwell (miy in the land of his 
own ja'ople. and wlio. since the time of 
Hezekiah. had cho.seii Jerusalem itself 
for His dwelling-] ilace. 

Witli the cai)tivity began .also the in- 
tense longing lor a n'tuni. Since- this wa.s 
out of the question under a Chaldaam 
suinemacy. the Jews of Babylon waited 
longingly for the sjiviejur who 
was destined to bring them 
freedom from the hated yoke. 
In the sei-ond jiarl of Isaiah 
are expressed the hopes, so often dis- 
appointed, with which men followed the 
vicissitudes of Babylonian history. The 
liberator came at last, and there were 
real grounds for rejoicing that the 
dominion of Bel and Neho was broken. 
Cyrus occupied Babylon, and Judaism was 
now quite certain of its cliamjrion. 


Ch&mpion 

of 

Judaism 
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O F the hiRhlancls in which the Euphrates 
ami Tif(ris lia\’c their source, and 
\\ hich rise to the north of Mesopotamia and 
its outlying mountains, we know little at 
the time when Babylonia still dominated 
the whole Eupliratcs country and Assyria 
did not c.\ist as an indeix'iulent kingdom. 
But the state of things which meets us in 
later times, when the country received its 
culture from Assj-ria, and the latter was 
forced to subdue the mountain tribes un- 
less it wished to become their prey, must 
have already e.xisted in the jireceding ages. 
Indeed, if we must assume that the terri- 
tory of the later Median empire had been 
the scat of an organised administration 
even in the earlier Babylonian epoch, we 
may surmise that Armenia also had then 
become united in a certain degree, and had 
already abandoned its primitive tribal 
organisation under the inlluencc of Baby- 
lonian civilisation. Armenia probably 
stood at that tia.e. in lar closer relation 
, t(j the Babylonian sphere of ciil- 
an"*”'* I'rartu later to Assyria, 

_ , . and was apparently on a higher 
stage of civilisation than two 
thousaml years afterwards. \l’c do not 
know what nations or what races then in- 
habited the mountains on which the Baby- 
lonian reincsents the ark of Khasisadra, 
his Noah, to have rested. But we may 
conjecture that the prosperity of Mesopo- 
tamian civilisation in its widest extent 
dates from a very early period, and that the 
last millennium, with which we are better 
acquainted, already marks a great deca- 
dence as compared with the height to 
which it attained in earlier times. 

The first definite information as to the 
history of these countries is derived from 
the inscriptions of the kings of Assynia, 
from Tiglath-pileser I. onward. Shal- 
maneser I. had already made an advance 
into the country between the Euphrates 
and Tigris towards the highlands, and by 
planting Assyrian colonies there had 
formed a secure frontier for Mesoixitamia. 
We may regard the nations which he .sub- 
jugated there as " Hittites,” as this whole 
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advance was but a continuation of the 
expulsion of Ihc Mitaiii. The .struggle 
was, therefore, between Assyrian and 
Hittite nationalities. 

The country to the erst of this — that is, 
the region south of Lake Van — was called 
by the Assyrians the Nairi country. Tig- 
lath-pileser had conducted three expedi- 
tions against it, making Mesopotamia his 
starting point, and advanced as far as the 
sources of the Tigris, where he carved hi.; 
effigy and engraved an inscription at tlv; 
natural tunnel near the source of the pre- 
sent Sebene-Su. The southern portion of 
the Nairi country, bounded on the south 
by the Tigris, was called Kirkhi. Khu- 
bushkia adjoins it on the east. We may 
include its inhabitants in the eastern 
Medo-Elamite group of nations, and may 
conjecture that the. Hittites did not en- 
croach on the district south of Lake 
Urumiya. The assumption that their 
migration as a whole took ])lace from 
Europe is supported by their settlement 
to the south and west of Lake Van. A 
group advanced also to the cast of the lake. 
The petty state of Mu.sasir, which we find 
mention’d from the eighth to the ninth 
century, seems to have had a population 
of the “ Urartcan ” Hittite group. 

So far as we can trace the history of the 
countries now under consideration, they 
meet us first in a condition such as we 
might expect after a recent migration of 
uncivilised tribes. There were no large 
states ; if any such had previously existed, 
they had been destroyed by these or earlier 
immigrations. In the jieriod after Tiglath- 
. pilcser I. the tribes which had 
ssyrian advanced into these districts 
Colon.es in naturally ex- 

rmenin and destroyed the ad- 

vantages, in any case not very important, 
which the Assyrians had gained. The dis- 
tricts which Shalmaneser I. had colonised 
were again seized by the advancing bar- 
barian tribes. Ashurbaiiipal was therefore 
obliged to secure for A.ssyria this district, 
which was roughly bounded in the south 
by a line drawn from Amid to Malatia, and 
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to reinforce the old Assyrian colonies. In 
the ninth century Shalmaneser II., when 
he advanced on Armenia, and, starting 
from the Nairi country, which had been 
subjugated by Ashurbanipal, marched 
towards the north, struck the territory of 
King Arame of Urartu, whose dominion 
comprised mainly the district north of 
Lake Van. He was attacked by Assyria 
on the west and south-east of the lake, on 
the southern frontier of his country, some- 
where on the Arsanias in the year 857 B.r. 

For some lime very little is hoard of 
Urartu, until, in S8j n'c., towards the end 
of Shalmaneser’s reign, a new expedition 
to that country is mentioned, in which 
Siduri, king of Urartu, after crossing the 
Arsanias. is said to have, been defeated. 
Two inscriptions of this Siduri have been 
found at the foot of 'he iortrc.ss of ^'an 
which record the erection of buildings by 
him. He stj'lcs himself in them .Sardnri. 
son of Lutipri, king of Nairi. The Inscrij)- 
tions are composed in Assyrian, and c\ en 
the titles of the king are copied from the 
contemporary Assyrian formula;. Neither 
he nor any one of his successors styles 
j.. ^ himself king of Urartu — that 
was perhaps merely the dcsigna- 
(Irartu adopted by the Assyrians 

from the name of the mother 
country. We may conclude from this 
state of things that the sovereignty of 
this Sarduri (I.) followed a revolution in 
Urartu. Since the royal title is not given 
to his father, and, on the other hand, 
another king is recorded to have preceded 
him in Urartu, his reign may imply the ri.se 
of a new tribe among the large number of 
newly immigrated peoples which were still 
living in Urartu under their tribal consti- 
tution. Sarduri is the ancestor of the 
royal family, under which an imjjortant 
empire was developed, the most recent of 
all the empires of Hittite origin In it for 
the last time Hittites opposed the Assyrian 
empire with success. 

The seat of this empire of Urartu was 
the district along Lake Van. With the 
exception of the southern .shore, it 
stretched in an easterly direction as far 
as Musasir, the small state south-west of 
Lake Urumiya, and in a north-easterly 
direction right up to Lake Gok-cha, and 
was therefore watered by the Araxes. We 
can trace from Sarduri onw'ard the suc- 
cession of its kings, chiefly from their 
own inscriptions, up to the Aryan immi- 
gration. Urartu, the natural opponent 


of Assyria, thus came into contact with 
Babylonian culture. Assyrian influence 
strikes u.s at once in the character in 
which the kings of Urartu had their inscrip- 
tions written. While Sarduri 1 , had 
them written in Assyrian, his successors 
employed the vcrnaeular, but in an 
alphabet which had been adapted, not 
, . . from the Babylonian, but from 

mt a ion Assyrian form of writing. 
• . 'I'hcy were imitatois of the 

ssyria even in their titles. 

We know little of the new royal family 
or of its place of origin. We find in 
after times Tiispa. or Turuspa, in the 
district of Biaina. the modern Van, the 
capital of the empire. It docs not ap]>ear 
to have been the original home of the 
rojial family. A somewhat mutilated 
inscrijition seems to record that Biaina 
had a king of its own even under Is])uinis ; 
in any case, we may regard him as an 
under-kiug or feudal lord of a district. 
We maj' conclude that the empire was 
formed by the sulijugation of .separate 
chiefs and ]>rinces. and that the kings 
were supported in the proce.ss by a strojig 
dynastic, central jiower. By the annexa- 
tion of the district of Biaina they came 
into jiossession of Tusjia. This district 
cannot have been subdued for the first 
time by Is)nunis. Sardnri I. had already 
built at Van. 

The sucre.s.sor of .Sarduri w'as Isjniinis, 
a contemporary of Shamshi-.Adad, whose 
general, Mutarris-Ashur, encountered him 
on an expedition to Nairi. Thence the 
n-'w cmiiire was extended further towards 
the .south— that is. into the regions which 
the Assyrians had traversed or seized. 
Is|)uinis adojhcd his .son Menuas as co- 
regent. Owing to this fact, nost of the 
in.scri|)tions of this time hear '.he names of 
both these rulers. As an example we may 
cite the inscription in the pass of Kelishin, 
a sort of boundary str.na set up in the 
district taken from Assyria, recording 
_ . the acquisition of the Biaina 

i^io district and of Tuspa, which 

“ . henceforth served as the capital, 
ssyria successor of Menuas was 

Argistis I., who did most for the extension 
of the empire. He was contemporary with 
Shalmaneser III. and Ashur-dan in Assyria, 
and the numerous campaigns against 
Urartu under the former, in combination 
with the condition of the country at a later 
time, show that Assyria was obliged to 
act on the defensive against the attacks 
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of Argistis, Recoids of victories by 
Argistis were recorded in eight large 
panels upon the rocks of the fortress 
at Van — the longest Urartean inscription 
which we possess. They contain a report 
of successes against Assyria, and of a 
conquest ol those regions which the 
Assyrians designated as the Xairi country. 

There is a further mention of 
])laces as far distant as Meli- 
tone— that is. of districts which 
* ® * * had already stood in the fixed 
relation of va.ssals to Assyria. During 
the period anterior to Tiglath-pileser 
fV., Sarduri II., the .son of Argistis, 
who encroached further towards Syria, 
was the supj)ort of all the states in the 
east and west which attempted to revolt 
from Assyria. While he e.xtended his 
influence as far as Arpad, he drove Urartu 
out of Syria and finallj' attacked that 
country itself. Even if this denotes an 
actual decline of the political power of 
I'rartu and of all the kindred nations 
which leant upon it, yet, regarded from 
an ethnological standpoint, the result of 
the Urartean advance must be noted as 
an expansion of the kindred tribes and a 
retrogression of the Semitic population in 
the countries farthest to the north. The 
districts Ijctween the Upper I'igris and 
the Eu])hratcs, which .Shalmaneser I. had 
occuiiied with Assyrian colonists, were 
once more lost, and their Assyrian popu- 
lation was dis])crsed, until under Esar- 
haddori we find that a final attempt was 
made to reoccupy them with Assyrians. 

In Saigon’s reign, liis successor, Rusas I., 
attempted a new attcmiit on A.s.syria. 
where the re%-olution and the change of 
kings in 722 n.c. seemed to furnish him 
with a favourahle opportunity, Hut he, 
too, failed, and in des])air he committccl 
suicide in 714 b.c. The power of Urartu 
was broken by his ov'crthrow. At the 
same time, under Argistis II., an attack 
was made from the north by Aryans. 
Urartu's reports of Assyrian governors 
Power riorthorn frontier in the 

Broken P^'’*r>d between 710 and 705 b.c. 

announce that heavy defeats were 
inflicted on Urartu by the Aryan tribes. 
These wild incomers lived lor a time on 
the borders of Urartu and within its 
territory until, pushed forward by their 
neighbours on the east, the Ashkuza, and 
by other tribes which were pressing 
on, they moved further westward and 
overran the whole of Asia Minor. This 
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took place between 670 an 1 660 b.c. 
under one of the successors of Argistis II. ; 
that is to say, under Rusas II., Erimenas, 
or Rusas III. 

Only one episode in the period of 
Rusas III., the contemporary of Esar- 
haddon and Ashurbanipal, is recorded in 
detail. In the year 674 b.c. Esarhaddon 
records an expedition which he undertook 
against the country of Shupria in order to 
subdue a chief, without doubt of Urartean 
stock. The latter, calculating already on 
the confusion caused by the advance of 
the Cimmerians, had attempted in the 
universal disorder to found an independent 
state of his own. He was aided by fugitives 
both from Assyria and Urartu, whom he 
assiduously attracted to his country. 
All the demands of Esarhaddon and 
of Rihsas that he should surrender their 
subjects were rejected, so that Esar- 
haddon finally found himself compelled 
to take measures against him. Once 
more the fortresses of the country were 
occupied by A.ssyrian colonists, in order 
to form an Ass3Tian province. Wc must 
no longer regard these colonists as 
„ forming an actual Assyrian 
Joins” population, but rather as consist- 
. . ing of foreigners wVto were trans- 

* planted thither from other con- 
quered districts. A very few years after- 
wards, in 668 or 667 B.c., the same chief 
— or another ol the same country — in 
conjunction with the Cimmerians, at- 
tempted a sudden attack on the new 
province, but was killed in doing so. It 
is noteworthj’ throughout the whole affair 
how Assyria and Urartu were for once 
brought togetbr-r by a common peril. 

The last ,’</?fn\.of Urartu was probably 
Sarduri Ilpf ,> a ■ eokmtarily submitted 
to Ashurbanipal in order to obtain 
a.ssistancc from him against the Aryan 
tribes. 

We do not know whether before this an 
Aryan chief had raised himself to the 
throne of the Urartean empire, or whether 
the empire was only ended by the Modes. 
It we reflect, however, on the develop- 
ment of the power of the Ashkuza in the 
interval, we can hardly assume that 
these allies of Assyria had not already 
established themselves firmly in this 
region. The whole population began to 
blend with the Aryan immigrants, and the 
Armenian people thus came into existence. 

Hugo Winckler 

Leonard W. King 



ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 

ITS HISTORY BEFORE THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 

'^ITE great peninsula projerting from the the Lycians. In the gorges and valleys 
Asiatic continent towards the west of tlie western Ttinrus and its spurs lived 
has been called Asia Elinor (ij fitkpd ‘.Aa-ia) the Milyre, Solyini, and especially the 
since ancient times. It is divided from Pi.sidians and Isaurians. The Cilicians 
Syria and :^Icsopotalnia on the south and iio.ssessed the mtiin range of these inoun- 
the .south-east by the Taurus range and tains u'ith the southern ridges, while 
its north-western continuation, the Anti- _ . Cappadocians and Lycaonians 

taurus. On the north-east the range of the Minor*** occupied the tableland 

Paryadres, which follows the south shore p . northward of the Taurus, 
of the Hlack Sea. and on th^ east the Notwithstanding our extremely 

whole Armenian highlands along the ujiper scanty knowledge of the earliest time.s, we 
course of the Eu])hrates. separate it from can notice some shifting of population in 
the Caucasus region. On the north the this medley of peoples. Thus tlie name of the 
boundary is the Hlack Sea, on the west Ca]>|)adoci'ans and Cajriradocia occurs first 
the .Egean. For the most part, Asia ilinor in the Persian era ; before that time these 
consists of a largo elevated jrlatcan. regions as far as tlie Taurus were held by 
stretching from the Taurus Mountains to Tibareni and Mosehi, whom we rediscover 
the mountains amning along tlie southern later as small tribes in the mountains on 
coast of the Hlack Sea. Only in the we.st the coast ol Poiitus, and still earlier the 
there extend fertile, well-watered jilains Ktiola, or Hit tiles, had descended hence 
between the cleciil} -indented .seaboard, into Northern Syiia. But, taken all 
_ full of bays and harbours, in all, these nations always inhabited 

*““*’** and the various ranges on the the same territory and stand out in 
P ® coast, which form, as it were, sharji contrast to the Thracian and Greek 
oun ry pa.ssage to the tableland, trilics, who are known to have been 

In the north the coast of .'ksia Minor immigi'ants. Tiiey must therefore be 
approaches within a few miles of EurojK;, reckoned as aulochthoiious. The close 
from which it is scjiaratcd only by the relationship between the tribes is proved 
narrow .straits of tlie Bo.s])horu.s and tlie most conclusively by .similarity in lan- 
Hcllespont, while further southward the guage. In the whole district inhabited 
numerous islands of every size form a .sort by them there are very numerous names 
of bridge acro.ss to Hellas. In fact, from one of placc-s ending in “ .ssos ” and " iida ” 
point of view, the .Egean coast and islands — Ternic.ssos, Sagalassos ; (Enoanda, T.ar- 
of Asia Minor really form part of Hellas, anda— -and many names of persons agree- 
from which they nowise differ in gm- ing in root.s and (mdings. 
graphical features or in poiuilation. Tlius . I'ormeily attempts were made to assign 
Asia Minor forms a connecting-link lie- the nations in Asia Minor jiartly to the 
tween Asia and Euroiie, and is iiilliienced Semitic partly to the 

by both in its historical development ; *”** ** Aryan stock, but the convic- 

but as geographically it doe.s not form a Aryan gradually gained 

perfect unit, it has never attained jiolitical ' ground that in dealing with 

or national independence. the inhabitants of Asia Minor we have 

We meet here from the very first a large to deal with a distinct race. The peoples 
number of different tribes. The Mieonians of Inner Asia Minor were probably dis- 
and Lydians dwelt in the country watered tinct in race and language from the 
by the Heimus ; they were bounded on inhabitants of the west and south coasts, 
the south first by the Carians and then by who were no doubt of the dolichocephalic 
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“ Mediterranean ” type of Sergi, like the 
earliest Greeks. Italians, and Egyptians, 
while the peoples of the inner highlands 
seem to have been brachyceplialic. like 
the modern Kurds. As these " aiitoeli- 
thonous ” inhabitants were peculiar in 
race, so also their religious ideas bear a 
i haracteristic stamp ol their own. 

Characteristic of many tribes in Asia 
IMinor is the worshiji of ihe great Mother 
of the Gods, Ma, or Ammas, a nature 
goddes.s, who ha--, her seat on the moun- 
tain-tops and takes many titles from them, 
such as Dindvmene Idaia, Sijiylene, 


south of Sinope, and east of Ancyra, in 
a district called Pteria in antiquity, the 
remains of old city walls and the founda- 
tions of large jialaces have been discovered, 
clearly the centre of an ancient civilisa- 
tion [.see page 17.^5]. In Bogha<-K6i, out- 
.sidc the walls, an almost rectangular 
courtyard was cut in the rocks, the walls 
of which are covered with reliefs. In one 
jjlace a long procession of men is on the 
march ; in another place our attention is 
fixed on a grouj) of seven gods, who stand 
not on the ground, but on beasts or the 
tops of mountains, or, in one case, on the 


Cybele : from her jiro- 
.’eed all growth and 
di'cay in nature, as 
well as all civilisation. 
She i.s the jirotectress 
of city walls and 
gates, and wears, 
theiefore. the iiiural 
crown. Ill her honour 
feasts wc-re celebrated 
with wild re\elry. 
with dance and crash- 
ing music, and in her 
service priests gashed 
their bodies, and 
maidens prostituted 
themselves. In the 
great centris ol the 
worship of the 
Mother of the Gods 
there were numerous 
priests and an equal 
number ol s;u-red 



necks of two men. 
The costume which 
we described above 
belongs to these 
figures, too ; but, un- 
fortunately, up till 
now the hieroglyphic 
signs accompanying 
the figures have not 
been deciphered. It 
has long been recog- 
nised that these 
monuments, both in 
style and in the 
manner of inscrip- 
tion, are very closely 
connected with those 
which have been dis- 
covered in North 
Syria; and we are 
now justified in re- 
garding them as 
relics of a Hittite 


slaves. 

Peculiar also to 
this entire district 
are the colossal rock- 
hewn relieis. which 
agree iii style, as 
well as in the fact 




THE MOTHER GODDESS OF ASIA MINOR 


Tlie worship of Ma, the Mother of the Gods, was char- 
acteristic of many of the tribes of ancient Asia Minor. 
This picture is from a rock-hewn relief in Cappadocia. 


domination. 

Ill contrast to Hit- 
tite jieoples, which 
may be called the 
peojjles of Asia Minor 
in the proper sense, 
since as far as our 


that the figures thereon represented wear 
mostly the same costume — namely, a high- 
lieaked cap. short tunic, and high-jx)inted 
boots. They are lound spread over a 
region extending from the north .slopes 
ol the Taurus and tlic Pisicliaii lakes to 
the Halys on the one side and as far as 
th.e .lEgean Sea on the other side. The 
figure carved in the living rock near 
Smyrna, representing a warrior with 
spear and bow, was famous even in anti- 
quity, and was ascribed to Sesostris 
Lsee page 1719]. At the present day in 
Boghaz-Koi and the neighbouring Oyuk, 
on the right bank of the Halys, directly 


knowledge goes they were always settled 
there, we find in the north-west and on the 
entire west coast such tribes as evidently 
were not indigenous to Asia Minor. To 
these belong, in the first jilace, the 
Aryan Thracian tribes, who crossed from 
their European mother 'country over the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont and pressed 
on from the regions which skirt these 
straits gradually eastward. This im- 
migration did not certainly take place at 
any one time ; in the course of a long 
period new bands kept coming into 
Asia Minor from Thrace, driven either 
by the scarcity of food, resulting from 
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over-j^opulation, or In’ the onward pres- 
sure of trilios from the north and west. 

The Thracians, Phrygians, and Mysians 
seem Ux liave been racially Slavs. The 
name of tlie Phr}«;ian supreme fjod 
Bagaios — also called J’a]jas, or“ father” — 
is nothing hul the Slav /;og», '' god.” The 
Thracian Zalmoxis or Zainolxis, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, is an earth-god 
whose name is the same as the Slav word 
zemlya, “ i.'arth.” wliich again occurs in 
the name of the Tliracian goddess Scnielc. 
.Men, the moon-god, is Aryan enough also, 
and so, no doubt, is Osogo, another 
Phrygian deity. 

The worship of Sahazius was universal 
among the Thracians of Euroiie and Asia 


We may also venture to point out that 
the method of burial in large earthen 
mounds, or harrows, seems to have been 
customary c'n both shores of the Propontis. 
I'roiii the expioiation of such harrows 
the astonishing fact has been brought to 
light that their construction is identical. 
They consist of several layers — beds of 
ashes and burnt earth, containing earthen 
vessels, animal bones and sherds alterna- 
ting with thick strata of earth and broken 
stone. This method of interment agrees 
with that which Heroilotus describes as 
Thracian. 

The later Trojans, who inhabited the 
country along the Propemtis on the north 
.slopes of the Ida range, belong to this 



lit tin; S.l'.C.K. 

A CENTRE OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 
Remains of the city of Ptcris, in Cappadocia. The mins of the city walls and palace foundation.*: can be clearly seen. 


Mmor. He is familiar to us in the tlrcek 
lorm of Diony.sus, a divinity who rules 
all animate nature. He was rcjrresented 
as awake in suinmer and a.sleej) in winter: 
and, accordingly, the awakening of life 
in s])ring was celebrated with orgiastic 
feasts, while the death of Nature was 
deplored with w’ild grief. JIany ill-directed 
speculations have credited this deity with 
Semitic characteristics, and he is supposed 
often to have been of Phoenician origin. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is 
nothing whatever that is Semitic about 
Dionysus; and it is very evident that 
he was an Aryan deity of Nature, of 
Nature’s gift of grapes and wine, and of 
the divine drunkenness which results from 
its consumption. 


Plirygo-Thracian group. If the different 
layers or towns disco\ '. red by Schliemann 
at Troy really lielong to one and the 
same pojuilalion. they must have immi- 
grated at a \ cry early ejioch, probably as 
early as jooo n.c. But it is more probable 
that the Tiojans of the first six cities of 
Troy were of the ancient ” Mediterranean ” 
stock of the digean, like the Minoan 
Cretans. The Trojans, though they hardly 
api^ear elsewhere in history, are familiar 
to everyone through the Homeric poems, 
in w'hieh their long war with the Greeks 
and the final destruction of their city 
are told. Even if the fact itself cannot 
be disputed that a splendid capital was 
destroyed by Agamemnon, king of 
itlycen*, an.'l his follow'crs, yet it is an 
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isolated event, which can hardly be where Poseidon was worshipped. Tlie 
brought into a strict historical connection ; most advanced post towards the west 
except in so far as the Egyptian records was Magnesia on the Mjeander. Later 
show us that during the " Mj’cenrean ” in point of time was the settlement of 
period the trihi-s of the .Egeaii were in the Dorians, who pressed forward from 
a state of great restlessness, and that Crete and the Southern Cj'clades, which 
tribes of Jh’sians, J.ycians, and Achaians they had previously occupied, to the two 
even crossed the sea to attack Egypt, gi'eat island outposts of Asia Minor, Cos 
The legend of the .siege of and Rhodes, and then to the widely 
Siege -pj-Qy enshrine some jutting promontories of the mainland 

real" ex|'edition of this kind itself, Cnidos and Halicarnassus. The 
undertaken hy a Myceniean con- league of these Dorian towns had its 
fcderacy against the people of Troy. religious centre in the sanctuary of the 

According as the main body of the Triopian Apollo. 

Greek emigrants came from Northern, The oldest historical information as to 
Central, or Southern Greece, the more Asia Minor is to be found in the Egyptian 
nortliern or tlie more southern regions monuments, and dates back to the time 
ol ilie coa.'.t of .Asia .Afinor were their of the twelfth dynasty, about 2000 B.C., 
goal. Gradually, after centuries of when we find the first mention of the 
sti'uggles. tlu' land was won from the Kheta, or Hittites. Then w'e hear of an 
alioi iginal iiili.aliitants. At last flourishing invasion of Mesopotamia by the Khatti, 
and powerlul coininunities were formed who are the same people. They took 
out of what weie certainly small settle- Babylon in the reign of Samsuclitana, 
nients at first. and probably it was by their agency that 

Tlie luocess of colonisation probably had the dynasty of Hammurabi came to an 
begun even in the Myceiu'ean jicriod. The end. This was, however, merely a raid, 
name Ye\-anna has been sujjpo.sed to be In Egyptian monuments of the eighteenth 
given on the Ifgyiitian monuments to „ dynasty we find various men- 

some auxiliaries of the Kheta (the Egyp- hw** ***' t and ])coples 

tian name tor the Hittites); and it has a** **«•** “f Asia Minor. Then, in the 
been eonehided (hat this name is identical *** Tell el-Amarna period, about 

with that of the lonians. Rut there is no 1400 B.C., we discover in the country 
proof that real Greeks existed in Greece afterwards called Commagenc or Cappa- 
in the thirU'onth century n.c., so that we docia the Kheta. who pressed victoriously 
should har.lly expect to find Toniaas southw'ard and planted themselves firmly 
mentioned then : hut Ionian art shows in North Syria. Raiases II., king of 
so strongly a sur\’ival of Alyceniean Egypt, waged a long and bitterly con- 
tradition that we may well jiiace the tested war against them, and in the end 
Ionian immigration at the end of that the kingdom of the Kheta won recognition 
])eriod,^ about the eleventh century as a sovereign power. But this kingdom, 
n.c. The chief goal of the emigrants which held its own against the Pharaohs, 
from Xortlii'rn Greece was the i.sland of and extended northward and southward 
Lesbos, from which the Teuthranian and into the upper valley of the Orontes, soon 
Lyclian coast was colonised. Pitane, broke up into many small states, several 
Elaia, Grynion, Alyrina, Kymc, Aigai, of which were traceable in North Syria 
Temnos, and Smyrna on the southern, as late as the eighth century, and were 
and Magnesia on the northern, foot of subjugated only by the Assyrians. When 
Immigrftnts Kheta fought against Ramses 11 . 

from ”i''!^'^hitants of all this dis- they w'ere allied w'ith the “ Princes of all 

Greece n'garcled themselves as Lands,” who marched to their aid with 

belonging to one stock, and troops : thus we come to hear of the 
called themselves Aiolians. Different nations of the Lukki, Dardeni, Masa, 
races from Central Greece occupied the Ariunna, Pidasa, and Kalakisha, of whom 
Lydian and Carian coa.st from the mouth we may take the Lukki to be Lycians ; 
of the Hermus to the peninsula of Aliletus, the Dardeni, Dardani ; Ariunna, Oroanda; 
and here the name “ lonians ” was fixed the Kalakisha, probably Cilicians ; the 
upon the (ireck settlers, who entered into Masa, Mysians ; and the Pidasa, either 
a close alliance, and became a united Pisidians or Leleges — whose capital was 
state with its religious centre at Panionion, Pedasa. Under the Pharaoh Meneptah, soon 
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after 1250 B.c., there appeared on the 
west frontier of Pharaoh’s kingdom, to- 
gether with the Lib}'ans, certain “ nations 
from the countries of the Sea,” and these 
were annihilated in a bloody battle there. 
Besides the Lukki, who are already known 
to us, the Akaiwasha or Achaians, the 
Turusha or Tyrrhenes of Asia Minor or 
Tylissians of Crete (?), the Shardana or 
Sardinians from the island of Sardinia (?), 
and Shakalesha, or Sagalassians, took part 
in this expedition. It is to be noted 
that Professor Petrie’s theory, according 
to which these tribes were not Greeks 
or Heliens but Kabyles from the 
north coast of Africa, is not generally 
accepted. Under Ramses III., about 
1200 B.C., the like incidents recurred. 
Partly in large, open rowing-boats 


the name of the city of Axos, and that 
of the Zakkara quite possibly still 
survives in that of the modern village of 
Zakro. The peculiar terminations, -sha 
and -na, of many of their names are no bar 
to these identifirations ; they have been 
satisfactorily explained as ethnic termina- 
tions, -iizi and -nna in Lycian. It is thus 
evident that most of these names, whether 
belonging to peoples of Asia Minor or not, 
came to the Egyptians through the 
medium of a language of Asia Minor which 
was known to them, probabl}' Hittite. 
The felt helmet, adorned with feathers, 
which was worn bj'some of them — a dress 
which Herodotus ascribes to the Lycians — 
proves not only their intimate connection 
with each other, but also their connection 
with the peoples of South-west Asia Minor. 



** r.issin^ c)f flu* Iviiipiri:s' 

THE RUDE ART OF THE EARLY PEOPLES OF ASIA MINOR 
A rock-hewn relief in a ravine in Pteria, showing a procession of priests and votaries. 


by sea, partly in ox-waggons overland 
through Syria, came an expedition of the 
Pulesti, Zakkara, Shakalesha, Danona, and 
Uashasha, who were likewise annihilated 
cn lan l and sea. Of the two last-men- 
tioned groups, the Akaiwasha, Danona, 
and possibly the Shardana, were not 
natives of Asia Minor ; of the others, the 
Lukki, Lycians, and the Shakalesha cer- 
tainly were such, and so, possibly, were 
the Turusha, while the Pulesti, who are 
the Philistines of the Bible, the Uashasha, 
and the Zakkara were probably Cretans. 

All tradition points to the Cretan 
origin of the Philistines, whose first 
settlement in Palestine probably occurred 
at this time ; while the name of the 
Uashasha was probably preserved in 

Q 


The enterprise of the Hittites in making 
conquests outside the borders of the 
peninsula and founding a kingdom there, 
gave the example to the people of 
Asia Minor. All the kingdoms which 
were established on this model were 
restricted to the more or less limited 
confines of the peninsula itself. It was 
only Mithradates the Great who united 
with his ancestral kingdom a great part of 
the north coast of the Black Sea. The 
attacks made by the ” maritime nations,” 
the Lukki and their allies, on Egypt were 
almost typical of the whole south-west 
coast of Asia Minor, where Carians. Pisi- 
dians, and Cilicians were for centuries 
notorious for piracy and privateering, even 
though we hear nothing further of the 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF TROV BY AGAMEMNON OF MYCEN^ 

Though the Trmans are tamlliar through the Homeric poems they do not play an important uart in history, and the account 
of the siege of Troy is a legend based on a Mycensean tribal expedition. Fromthepicturcoy Pierre Cornelius at Munich. 


gieal ulliod i-.\|ic‘difions a.cjainst Egypt, 
which the thivatcnod land resisted effec- 
tively only by calling out all its forces. 

In earlier times n i country on the jienin- 
siila of Asia Minor jilaycd .so jnomineni a 
part as Lydia, llimigh it is true that in the 
legends Phrygia an 1 her kin^s also enjoyed 
a certain iiromineiice. In Phrygia a Midas 
an 1 a (lordius reigncvl altcr- 
irately, <ignoiilturc was tarly 
Phrvxia P‘ii‘^tised. and ants arc said to 

' Jra\'e carried grains of wheat into 
the mouth ol the child iMidas. an.l thas 
to liave foretold his future wealth ; and, 
consequently, his wealth is reirresentcd 
as the fruit of tillage. 'I'hi.s close connec- 
tion of the Phrygian king.s with agriculture 
lind.s its e.xjire.'.sion in the story that the 
deity of tire country, Lityerses. who com- 
]jetes with the reajiers and scourges the 
idlers, is given to Midas as a son ; Midas 
is said also to have discovered the flutes 
used in the worship of the Mother of Gods, 
whose introduction into Phrygia is re- 
ferred back 1(1 him, since the Phrygians, 
like all Thraeians, ]iarticularly loved and 
eagerly ])racti,sed music. But real his- 
torical knowledge of them is absolutely 
non-existent. It is only after the rise of 
the Lydian kingdom that the sources begin 
to well iqi more copiously and more 
clearly ; then first we stand on more or 
less certain historical ground. 

Like the Plirygians, the ruling race, at 
any rate in Lj'dia, was of Thrac/an, and so 
of Aryan origin. The first royal house 
r iling over Lydia, the Atyada;, is quite 
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mythical. Then follow kings of the race 
of the Hcraclida;, and of these we know 
little more than that they are supposed to 
have reigned 505 years. During the cen- 
tury immediately irreceding their fall the 
names of five or si.\ kings have come down 
to us — that is, Alyattes, Kadys. Ardys. 
Meles, Myrsos, an.'l Kandaulcs.' The last 
name meant in Lydian, or Mieonian, 
“• Dog-strangler.” 

More important than these names and 
the stories of the murder ot the one and of 
the succession of the other, is the fact that 
Lydia at this time, as also later, was a 
feudal state, and that under the sovereigns 
numerous lords ruled in the country, who 
were the owners of the soil to whom the 
country population stood in the position 
of serfs. And since it is expres.sly told us 
that one of these lords was conceded im- 
munity from taxation for his district as a 
reward for his co-operation in raising 
Ardys to the throne, we may reasonably 
conclude from this that the other lords 


liad to pay tribute. Besides this, they had 
, .. not all the same rank ; one of 
. , them stood next to the king and 
State regent in case of the 

death or disability of the king, 


and usually held an office like that of the 
Frankish mayor of the palace, while some 


others composed a sort ol court under the 
official title of " Friends of the King.” 

In the highly-coloured romances ol 
Lydian history which have come down 
to us through the Greeks, traders often 


appear, together with innkeepers ; and 
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the Lydians are spoken of as the first 
people who coined money and who were 
retail merchants and pedlars. Since they 
were cut off from the coast by the Greek 
towns, their trade was an overland trade. 
From- Sardis the wares of the Fast reached 
the sea, passing through the hands of the 
Greeks. An important industry grew uj) 


In reality he sprang from the lordly race 
of the Mermnadas, a powerful family in 
the country. His father, Daskylos. lived 
in voluntary exile at Sinope. Thence 
Gyges, at the age of eighteen, was recalled 
to the court at Sardis, and soon, as the 
recognised favourite of the king, was 
nominated his mayor of the palace. By .a 


in Lydia at an early date. 
Skilfully-wrought fabrics 
and brilliantly-coloured 
garments were made on 
the looms of the weavers 
and in the dyers' shops, 
and all sorts of ornaments 
were found in the work- 
shops of the goldsmiths 
and silversmiths. In Sar- 
dis, and even in the other 
towns, which were of small 
importance as comjiared 
with the cajrital, there 
resided a trading and 
manufacturing jiopulation 
about whose political rights 
we have no special informa- 



tion. They could be sum- a striking monument associated with the name ol a tine wlmse hUtoiy « largely 
moned by the king, under '"5'“""“'- 4>>e solid ■•oek and is about iS feet high. 

exceptional circumstances, to a popular court re\’olution, in which the last 
assembly and be asked for their opinion. Kandaules met his death, Gyges won the 
It is worthy of notice that King Ardys hand of the royal widow, and with it the 
is renowned foi' the care he devoted to crown, and defended it successfully in 
the army. He i.s said to have raised battle in 687 b.c. With Gyges begins a 
his cavalry forces to 30,000 men, and new policy of the Lydian kings — a policy 
in later times the Lydian cavalry proved of conquests, of which the Greek 
formidable to their foes. A new era coast towns were the ultimate object. 


the towns of rBolis, with the’excep- 
lion of Mitylene, were agricultural 
towns and had attained no 
importance, the Ionian towns, 
thanks to the fertility of their 
territory, the excellence of their 
position, and the activity of their 
citizens, had developed into impor- 
tant centres of trade and industry. 
Through their close trade connec- 
tion with the Phoeniciaas and the 
Lydians, who, as we have seen, 
were in control of the overland 
trade with the East, they became 1 
emporiums for Oriental wares. 
According to the legends handed down from which they sent on further west, together 
antiquity, Gyges was originally either a with the products of their o\yn labour, 
royal spearman, like Artaxerxes, the first Gyges now attacked these Ionian towns. 
Sassanid, or a shepherd, like King David ; While Miletus and Sm3Tna warded off 
this thoroughly corresponds to the ideas his attack, and the spearmen of Smyrna 
of the Eastern nations, who like to raise actually overcame the Lydian cavalry, 
the ancestors of the kingly families from Colophon, which was renowned for its 
the dust to the highest human power, great riches, was subdued. Even the 


in the history of Lydia opens with Gyges. \Mule 



TUMULUS OF ALYATTES, KING OF LYDIA 
lUustratiug the ancient method of burial in large monnds made 
up of layers of ashes, earth, and stone. Aly^ttes was one of the 
greatest kings of Lydia, and freed Asia Minor from the Cimmerians. 
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King Mita, dread- 
ing their approach, 
killed himself, the 
legend says, Dy 
drinking bull’s 
blood. Sinope was 
next assailed. In 
a little time the 
territories c o n - 
quered marched 
\rith the terri- 
tories of the 
Assyrian king, who 
had' ad^'anced his 
frontiers to the 
Ilalys. On the 
banks of the Halys 
was fought the 
great battle which 
turned back the 
tide of Cimmerian 
invasion from the 
borders of Assyria. 
In this contest against the " Oimirrai,” as 
the Assyrians called them. King Esarhaddon 
won a complete victory and secured the 
safety of his dominions from the barbarian 
onset in 679 b.c. The invaders, repulsed 
from the east, then turned on 
Lydia. Gygcs in ten’or implored 
the aid of the Assyrians. The 
aid was promised on condition 
that Gyges would do homage to the 
Assyrian monarch and acknowledge his 
suzerainty. The Cimmerians and Thra 
cians were repulsed, the Assyrians ha\'ing 
abstained from lending any other aid 


Cimmeriftn 
Invasion 
of Lydia 


RUINS OF SARDIS, THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT LYDIA 
III o.irly times no country played so prominent a part in Asia. Minor as the kingdom of Lydia. 

'I'road came under Lydian domination. 

Gyges showeil liis successor.s the way, but 
he did not himself jiroceed to further 
attempts in this direction. 

When the great tide of Scythian inva- 
sion sweih from Asia over the great 
Russian ])lain, it bore down iqron the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. where 
I he pcoiilc known as the Cimmerians 
dwelt. Those peojile were closely allied 
to the Thracians. To Thrace naturally 
they turned their steps, flying from the 
terrible Sc3'tliiau invaders. Their kinsmen 
in Thrace made common cause with them. 

The allied forci'- 
erossed to Asia, 
as mans’ Tliraciaii 
tribes had ]ire- 
viously done, and 
the descendants 
of these Thracian 
Tribes in Asia 
Minor joined them 
and shared their 
conquests. In 
Bithynia and in 
the Troad t hose 
Asiatic Thracians 
had settled. The 
united forces of 
Cimmerians and 
Thracians marched 
on Phrygia. 

King Midas, who 
is mentioned by 
the Assyrians as mytelene, 
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than their prayers, so Gyges repudiated 
the suzerainty in 660 B.C. He was then 
abandoned to his fate by his former allies. 
Psammetichus of Egypt, to whom he had 
sent help to throw off the yoke of Assyria, 
. could not assist him. The 
immensns pqqjj burst upon his king- 

dom. TFiis time the barbarians 
^ ** met with little opposition. 
Gyges fell in battle. His capital, Sardis, 
surrendered. The hordes of invaders were 
let loose u])on the Greek settlements. Ionia 
was overrun. Magnesia was destroyed, 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus was 
burnt, while towns on all sides were given 
up to plunder and devastation. “ It was 
a raid and not a subjugation of the towns,” 
says Herodotus, and his words are true 
in so far as they apply to the conduct of 
the invaders after the conquest of Lydia ; 
but the Lydian war itself was in no way a 


as such history knows .them no more. 
Nor was this great work the only service 
which Lydia owed to Alyattes. The 
son and the grandson of Gyges, Ardys 
and Sadyattes, had now and then turned 
their arms against the Ionian towns, 
and in turn had besieged Miletus in 
vain. But Alyattes went to war in grim 
earnest. For years a struggle went on 
between the sea city and the military 
kingdom, until at last, wearied of the 
strife, both parties willingly made 
peace and sealed it with a treaty of 
alliance. The Lydians now destroyed 
Smyrna and held the coast at three im- 
portant points. Eastward the course 
of Alyattes was barred. Assyrian in- 
fluence reached up to the Halys until the 
Medes and Babylonians divided between 
them the great emjnre of Nineveh, which 
had fallen asunder. 



IONIAN CARVING, SHOWING CIMMERIAN HORSE AND FOOT SOLDIERS 
In the seventh ceutu~y n.C. Cimmerians overran Lydia« and occupied it for two reigns, until Alyattes freed 
all Asia Minor froin their bondage. This is reproduced from "The Passing of the Empires," S.P.C.K. 


raid, but a regular struggle between 
organised powers. Besides, the occupation 
of the northern and eastern territories of 
Lydia was permanent. King followed king, 
no doubt, on the Lydian throne. To 
Gyges succeeded his son Ardys ; to him 
in turn his .son Sadyattes. But the Cim- 
merians held firm hold of their conquests 
through these two reigns. It was only 
during the reign of Alyattes, the successor 
of Sadyattes, that Lydia finally expelled 
the Cimmerians. 

Alyattes freed Lydia and all Asia Minor 
from the bondage which the barbarians 
had imposed. Whether the Cimmerians 
wandered back to their old homes or 
sank into servitude in Lydia or were 
allowed to blend with the inhabitants 
no one can now say. But with the 
liberation of Lydia by Alyattes their 
career as a conquering nation closes, and 


Eastern Asia Minor then fell to the 
Medes. Their power grew, and, under 
Cyaxares, threatened Lydia. War broke 
out and lasted for many year.s. Peace came 
in a very rcmarkalile manner. On May 
28th, 58.5 B.C., while a battle was actually 
raging there took place a total eclipse of 
the sun, which Thales of Miletus had 
foretold. Struck with religious alarm, 
both sides sued for peace. The rulers of 
Babylon and Cilicia were appealed to as 
mediators. The son of Cyaxares and the 
A Peace daughter of Alyattes were 
Due'to'* united in marriage, and all 
danger from the Medes was now 
BD c ips averted trom Lydia. Freed from 
all anxiety on the eastern borders, Alyattes 
was able to devote his attention in jiart 
to the internal organisation of his kingdom 
and to preparation for wars of aggression, 
which seemed to him inevitable wars of 
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self-defence, for between the Ionian 
cities and the Lydian kingdom durable 
peace was, he believed, impossible. Ac- 
cordingly Alyattes made up his mind to 
determine once and for all which power 
would be supreme in Asia Minor. In the 
result Lydia emerged victorious and 
Alyattes was able to hand on to his son the 
sceptre, of a great and flourish- 
ing kingdom. Under Crcesus, 
who succeeded Alyattes, Lydia 
reached the most splendid and 
powerful position. He conquered Ephe- 
sus, imposed tribute upon the remaining 
(Ircek cities which had not Ircen sub- 


Crssus, 
King of 
Lydin 


j ligated by his jiredecessors, incorporated 
Phrygia, after tlie death of the last king, 
Gordius, into his kingdom, and cxercused 
the suirrcinacy over Bithynia. All too 
soon misfortunes hurst on him. In the 
year 555 the Persian, Cyrus, revolted 
a, gainst the Median king, Astyages, and 
made himself Great King in his ]>lacc. 
Partly to avenge the fall of his brother- 
in-law. jiartly to prevent the dangers 
threatening him from Persian ambition, 
Crcesus negotiated an alliance with Xa- 
bonidus, king of Babylon, and the 
Pharaoh Amasis. He invaded Capiiadocia 
with a strong army, but was compelled by 
Cyrus to retreat across the Halys, com- 
pletely defeated in the valley of the 
Hernnis and hesieged in the acropolis of 
Sardis. This last place of refuge was 
taken by treachery, and Croesus fell into 
the hands of the victor in 546 b.c., hence- 
forward to oeeujiy the post of Mentor at 
his court. Thus Lj’dia became Persian. 

Tlie greater number of Greek cities in 
Asia Minor bad been first brought under 
the Lydian supremacy by Crojsus, but in 
.spite of their being de[)cndentand tributary, 
they had been kindly treated by the. 
king, who was a friend to the (ireeks. 
Miletus still enjoyed benefits of the treaty' 
of friendshi]r and alliance concluded with 
Alyattes. Taken all in all, this was a 
time ol great jirosperity. The 
Greek cities now begin to .send 

Cities colonics and found factories. 

Miletus founded Abydos and 
Cyzicus on tlie Helle.spont, stages for 
the journeys to the Black .Sea, on 
the shores of which Milesian colonics 
soon .sjrrang up everywhere. The grain 
of the South Russian coast and the 
hinterland, and the co.stly skins of wild 
beasts, the timber and precious metals 
from the southern coasts of thf Black Sea — 
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of all these precious commodities the 
Milesians knew how to obtain control in 
order to establish a prosperous trade. 

By the side of Miletus the other towns 
sink into insignificance. Yet Phokaia is 
worthy of mention, because in the found- 
ing of Lampsacus it was actuated by the 
importance of the passage of the Bos- 
phorus for trade. Towards the south also 
brisk trade relations with Egypt existed 
at this time. King Amasis actually con- 
ceded the town of Naukratis as an 
emporium to the Greeks, and allowed 
them to live there with their own civic 
rights. This activity in trade was 
paralleled by a liv'ely activity in the 
intellectual sphere. Marble was here first 
worked artistically and the foundation 
laid for the great development of Greek 
sculpture. Bronze was first artistically 
worked again in Samos, and it was in 
Ionia that the first Greek vases of the 
early Renascence, after the downfall of 
Mycenrean culture, were painted. Lyric 
poetry was perfected, and here arose 
the first philosophers, who systematised 
the result of their speculations. But 
, . there was a dark side also 

Art and bright picture. The 

Culture development and tlie 

great wealth of the lonians led 
to the practice of an unbridled luxury, 
which was a by-word among the con- 
tinental Greeks, who tell us of the haughty 
lonians, trailing their long and gorgeous 
robes on the ground as they walked, and 
priding themselves on their long hair, 
whicl) they wore liraided up on their 
heads with gold, like women. And the 
lonians were as quarrelsome as they were 
proud. The many struggles and wars 
between .sejiaratc cities ha 1 their counter- 
part in long and violent party struggles 
in the communities. The original form 
of govern mept, a monarchy, had been 
changed to an oligarchy, composed of the 
nobility. The citizens, becoming con- 
scious of their power through industry 
and jirosiierily, began to struggle for 
political equality and for a .share in the 
municipal government. These struggles 
did not, indeed, always lead to the estab- 
lishment of a democracy, and often an 
individual forced his way into power. 
Such men, whom we come acro.ss in many 
cities of Asia Minor, were called by the 
Greeks Tjrants. 

The same spectacle was repeated when 
the Persian danger threatened. The 




THE ART AND CULTURE OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR ILLUSTRATED 
The Lydians were, perhaps, the first coiners of money. Of those illustrated 0 and 7 are the earliest known coins in 
the world ; these and 2, and a are of electrum, 4 is gold. The pottery is Lycian (1) andCarian (8). The bas-relief (il) 
shows Lydian horsemen. Beneath this are ^eciraens of early jeweller's work, a serpentine mould (10) and trinkets 
of a more advanced period (11 and T2). The worship of Cybelc, the nature goddess of Lydia, is shown in 13. 

^^^olians and lonians, it is true, united at conquered and severely punished, the 

first in order to submit to Cyrus on the remaining states were subdued one by 

same conditions as formerly they sub- one. Thus the whole Greek coast — the 

mittod to the Lydian kings. But Miletus Dorian cities surrendered mostly without 

had stood aloof and had been able by resistance — became sidjjcct to Persia, and 

timely measures to maintain the pri\-ileged was forced not only to pay tribute, but 

position which she had formerly held to furnish soldiers and obey the Tyrants 

under the Mermnadaj. Cyrus rejected appointed by the great king. When 

the proffered terms. The Greek cities Caria and Lydia had been conquered 

turned in a body to Sparta for help and the whole of Asia Minor belonged to the 

prepared to offer a determined resistance. Persian kingdom. Of the islands, Chios 

Sparta declined to help them, and we and Lesbos submitted ; Samos, where 

hegf nothing further of common action the famous Polykrates was tyrant, was to 

and common resistance. After Priene be conquered later. Cilicia retained its 

and Magnesia on the Mseander, which had own rulers, but owned the suzerainty of 

rendered help in the ill-starred revolt of Persia. K G. Brandis 

the Lydians under Paktyas, had been H. R. Hall 
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PALACE OF DARIUS AT SUSA, THE FIRST CAPITAL OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

riio famous palace of Darius at Susa is illustrated here from the beautiful reconstruction in the Louvre. The top 
picture shows the audience-hall, or Apadana, of Darius, and is noteworthy for the free use of pillars, the distinctive 
feature of Persian buildings. The capital and base of one of these columns are shown at the bottom from the actual 
originals. The beautiful workmanship of the enamelled tiles which covered the walls of the palace is well shown in the 
reproduction m the middle of the page. The remaining picture is of the pavilion of the throne-room of Darius's palace. 
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MEDIA AND THE PERSIANS 

THE MEDES BEFORE THE PERSIANS 

'T'HE old Babylonian inscriptions furnish of a definite race, but merely that of their 
as little information for the most uncivilised condition. There were cer- 
ancient periods of Median history as they tainly among the Umman-manda. who 
did for that of Armenia. The earliest name are referred to during widely different 
for the country appears, from the inscrip- periods of Babylonian history, represen- 
tions, to have been Anzan. The rulers of tatives of heterogeneous races, amongst 
Lagash record wars with Anzan, and a them the very peoples whom we find in 
governor of Dur-ilu announces a victory possession of Media. Thus at a later 
over the hordes of Anzan. It is not period the Aryan Medes and 

possible to ascertain its eastern frontier, Persians bore this designation, 

while on the north we may make it Since no great states were 

extend round Elam. Inscriptions in the formed here, or rather, .since no 

old Babylonian language in the Zagros facts have yet been ascertained as to the 
indicate that Babylonian influence pre- existence of such, we may leave this welter 
vailed there in the country of the Lulu- of nations to itself with the scanty notices 
niccans in the very earliest times ; and of its collisions with Babylonia during the 
incidental allusions by the Assyrian kings most ancient period. The most im])orlant 
])rove that Babylonia once exercised, even of the Assjn-ian attempts at subjugation 
]iolitically, a more widely extended were describedwhendealingwith the history 
influence there than ever Assyria did in of Assyria. Media interests us chiefly as 
later times. Towns are incidentally tlic land where was developed the emiiire 
mentioned as old Babylonian foundations, which has always been recognised as the 
The Assyrians had a province of Arpakh, pioneer and precursor of the Persian 
in the district watered by the tributaries world-empire. 

of the Adhem, and it is pos.sible that some The Medes are among the first Aryans 
traditions point to the former existence of whose ap))carance we can definitely trace 
an cm]5ire of the same name, but no certain in that i)art of ihc Nearer East now under 
conclusion can be arrived at on this point, coasideration, although recent discoveries 
The population is clearly connected would seem to show that further to the 
with that of Elam. This Medo-Elamite west, in Mesopotamia, the Mil ani represent 
group, the eastern branches of which are a still earlier wa\'o of the s:unc migration, 
lost in the darkness of Central Asia, The.se. as the Modes, became the ruling 
encountered to the south of Lake Urumiya race in a large em])ire, which afterwards, 
the Urartu-Hittite group, whose most under the Persians, dominated the East as 
westerly representatives we found in far as Babylonian culture e.xtended, and 
Khubushkia. We do not find that any perhaps more widely still. Median history 
. considerable states were formed is thas a iirelude to that of Persia. 

here in the Assyrian period, of The Medes, or the Madai, appear for the 
® which we are tolerably well in- first time in Assyrian inscri[)tions under 
formed. We meet everywhere Shalmaneser 11 . , who, in the year 836 rs.c., 
petty states, such as Parsua, on the on an expedition again.st Media, mentions 
eastern shore of Lake Urumiya. Towards the Amadai between Namri and Parsua 
the north-east the country is bounded by towards the interior of Media — that is, 
the “ salt desert.” Thence poured in the where later on the centre of their dominion 
hordes of Central Asia, for whom the lay. Henceforth they are repeatedly 
Babylonians had the collective name of named by Tiglath-pilcser, Saigon, Senna- 
Umman-manda, or Manda hordes. This cherib, and Esarhaddon, each of whom 
term, of course, does not convey the idea prides himself on having received Irihute 
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from their chiefs. Each of them also 
regularly asserts that no one of his prede- 
cessors had entered the territory of these 
dangerous foes — the title “ dangerous ” 
Medes being given them as an epUheton 
nniiins. The Assyrians never really 
occupied their country ; and Assyria soon 
trembled Ircfore the Medes. We see 
. from the accounts that the coun- 
Assyria fjiyjfjgji jjjto separate 

cantons — Sargon enumerates a 
* ** large number of them — which 
were governed liv chiefs, never kings, 
and were (ddiged to pay tribute when- 
ever an A.ssyrian army was in the 
vicinity. In other respects they did not 
trouble themselves about the A.ssyrians. 
There was no sign as yet of a Median 
empire. 

Before wf ran jicint to the appearance 
of a comjirehcnsive imperial power among 
the idedcs we must trace che history of 


asks whether Bartatua, king of the Ashkuza, 
ought to be given the daughter of Esar- 
haddon in marriage, as he requests. The 
policy of the succeeding period shows that 
his wish must have been granted. Esar- 
haddon, therefore, just as Sargon formerly 
in Zabal, w'as anxious to form a bond of 
union between himself and the barbarian 
princely house, and thus to turn the enemy 
into a guard for his frontier. Bartatua’s 
son, Madyas, is mentioned by Herodotus 
as king of the “ Scythians,” who advanced 
to the relief of Nineveh when besieged by 
Cyaxares. After that lime Assyria was 
allied with the Ashkuza. But the people 
which Herodotus, or his authority, terms 
Scythians, and which became dangerous 
to the Cimmerians, were the Ashkuza in 
question ; they had driven the Cimmerians, 
the enemies of Assyria, tovrards the west. 
Esarhaddon himself claims to have 
defeated the Cimmerians ; but the victory 



CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT PERSIANS 


The first figure of this group, from the Perse{)oli5 sculptures, wears the Median robe of honour, and 
the group probably represents part of the triumphal procession of Cyrus described by Xenophon. 


the other Aryan nations who apjicarcd was insignificant, since from the first the 

around Laki's Van and Urumiya. As objective of the Cimmerian advance was 

early as the closing years of Saigon’s Asia Minor more than Assyria, 

reign, tlic CimiiK’rians were ])ressing hard This was the beginning of the great 
on Vrartii and were overrunning the Cimmerian movement which partly oblit- 

eni]iire, wlio'^e jiower had been already crated the states of Asia Minor, or Phrygia, 

broken by Assyria. AVc conjectured that and partly inundated them. Lydia was 

the violent death which Sargon met in overrun, and only the citadel of Sardis 

some unknown iilace was ]ierha|j.s the was able to hold out. We now under- 

resiilt of the signal defeat inflicterl on an stand why Gyges, who was attacked by 

.Assyrian army liy tlic Cimmerians. This . the Cimmerians somewhere on 

disaster ro-cci\oed throughout the whole RaWs'r*” Halys, sought an alliance 
liast, and is referred to in a hymn of with Assyria, the provinces of 

victory wliich has been preserved in the *' which, both there and in 

l)ook of fsaiali (xiv. 4-21). We can Cilicia, did not lie far from his frontier, 

realise tlic movement of the nations in The Cimmerians then devastated Asia 

Armenia through the questions put by Minor for a time, until their power broke 

Esarhaddon to the oracle of the Sun-god, up and gave way before the newly 

which show that Assyria was afraid of the rallied forces of the civilised nations, 

intruders, and with difficulty guarded One of their leaders, Dygdamis, is known 

her frontiers against her new antagonists, to us from classical history. The Ionian 

<)nc of the questions put to the oracle towns had also to suffer from the wild 
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hordes, and the destruction of Magnesia 
finds an echo in the poems of Archilochus. 
This Dygdamis, mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Ashurbanipal, met his death, 
according to the classical account, in 
Cilicia — possibly Homer’s Cilicia in the 
Troad ; he was succeeded by his son 
Sandakshatra. The Cimmerian onslaught 
gradually spent itself in distant regions, 
and the remains of it were dispersed by 
the Lydians. 

Classical tradition tells us of the Treri, 
a people not yet identified in the inscrip- 
tions, which accompanied the Cimmerians 
on their expedition. The Saparda, who 
have been already mentioned with them 
on Lake Van, must have also advanced 


expeditions reached the Egyptian frontier, 
where Psammetichus bought them off. 
They then withdrew and destroyed As- 
calon. The “ power of the Scythians ” was, 
according to Herodotus, broken by the 
Medes when they besieged Nineveh and 
Cya.xarcs became master of the tciritory 
conquered by the ‘‘ Scythians ” — that is, 
the countries from Lake Urumiya down to 
. the river Halys, which is the 

Power** boundary of Lydia. The em- 
Brokeo Ashkuza w'as thus 

a precursor of the Median 
sovereignty, and served to pave the way 
for their supremacy in “ Upper Asia.” 

The Medes had hitherto inhabited the 
Median tableland and the regions east of 



SOLDIERS OF THE BODYGUARD OF CYRUS, BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
The two soldiers on either side were members of the personal bodyguard of ^rus. The centre figure is clothed 
in the royal Median robe, while the other two wear the Persian costume. From the sculptures at Persepolis. 


into Asia Minor in conjunction with the Lake Urumiya in separate districts and 

Cimmerians, or following in their steps. tribes, without ever having been really 

From this time onward we find Saparda subjugated by the Assyrians. The 

occurring in the Bible just as in the in- questions asked of the oracle by Esar- 

scriptions of the Perso-Seleucid age, as haddon show us this jjeojile playing pre- 

the name of Central Asia Minor — Phrj'gia cisely the same ]>art as the Cimmerians 

Ashkuza adjoining countries, and Ashkuza— threatening the .\ssyrian 

uza Ashkuza, by the dc- frontiers and occasionally occuisying iso- 

the fbe Cimmerians lated tracts. They distinctly figure as a 

and the treaty with Assyria, third group by the side of the other two. 

became masters of the situation in Ar- Assyria, by wanning over the Ashkuza, 

menia ; in Herodotus they appear as the had obtained a defence not only against 

“ Scythians ” who drove out the Cim- the Cimmerians settled to the west, but 

merians. Of these he tells us that, after a al so in the east against the Medes. These 

conquest of the Medes, which is to be thus became the natural antagonists of 

mentioned immediately, they ruled “Upper the Ashkuza. The constant war against 

Asia ” for twenty-eight years, and in their this state, strengthened by the support of 
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Assyria, could not fail to furnish the Medes 
with a motive for unification, in order that 
they might not meet the same fate as the 
Cimmerians. 

Herodotus’s narrative connects the 
first unification of Jledia with the name 
of Deioces. One of the authorities for 
Median history which Herodotus used 
has recently been proved to be 
'P trustworthy, so that it is con- 
° ccivalile that the royal house 
* ** of illedia actually called its 
original ancestor Deioces. All else 
that is told of him bears the stamp 
of a naive conception of the evolution of 
monarchy, and is uiihistorical. The fact 
that Ifclnitana was later the capital of 
the Median em]iire leads to the conclusion 
tliat we must trace the concentration of 
llie se])arale tribes to this district. 

His <iicc(;ssor. according to the same 
tradition, was Phraortes. The subjuga- 
tion of the Por.sians is attributed to him. 
'Plu' new Median empire would have 
accordingly stretched from Persis, includ- 
ing also lilam and Susa, as far as the 
borders of .\shkuza. Phraortes is .said to 
have undertaken an attack upon Assyria, 
which wuulil probabty have taken place 
durin.g the reign of one. of Ashuvbanipal’s 
succc'.sors. Ilerodotus says that A.ssyria 
on that occasion was deserted by her 
'■ allies.” and it is possible that the Ash- 
knza are meant, who then certainly plun- 
dered Assyrian provinces. Phraortes is 
said to have fallen during this e.xpedition. 

The son and successor of Phraortes w'as 
Cya.xares. With him we at last stand 
on demonstrably certain and historical 
ground. It was he who destroyed Nine- 
veh, and b}- the subjugation of the A.sh- 
kuza became the real founder of the 
Median empire. His war with A.s.syria 
show.s that Media had entered into a treaty 


with Babylon, which had once more be- 
come independent under Nabopolassar, 
and had supported the latter in his resist- 
ance to Assyria. We find, therefore, the 
two nations from this time onward as 
allies, and the Median and the Babylonian 
dynasties connected by a marriage between 
Nebuchadnezzar ancl the daughter of 
Cyaxares. 

Thus Nabopolassar and Cyaxares had 
a mutual understanding when they both 
attacked Assyria in 608 or 607 b.c. Meso- 
potamia was occupied by an expedition 
from Babylonia, but Nineveh itself was 
invested only by Cyaxares, who " wished 
to avenge his father,” as Herodotus says. 
Madyas, the king of the Ashkuza, then 
advanced to its aid, but was utterly de- 
feated with his army. Cyaxares was thus 
master of the countries as far as the 
Halys, and Assyria was stripped of her last 
resource. The victory of the Aledo-Baby- 
lonian alliance was assured. Cyaxares re- 
ceived the country north of the Tigris, and 
his empire now stretched as far as the Halys. 

States like that of the Medes must, 
so long as they are full of strength and 
vitality, continue their victorious career. 
Friendly relations to Lydia under Alyattes, 
their newly acquired neighbour on the 
Halys, were therefore not maintained for 
long. The w'ar, according to Herodotus, 
was carried on for five years with vary- 
ing success until, after a battle, when 
the well-known eclipse which 
wit"”*'* Thales predicted occurred in 
Lydia armistice, and 

afterwards a peace, were con- 
cluded as a result of the intervention of 
Nebuchadnezzar and King Syennesis of 
Cilicia. Here also friendly relations were 
cemented by a matrimonial alliance, and 
Astyages received to wife the daughter of 
Alyattes. 


THE RISE OF THE 

W liSTERX .ASf.'V was thus divided 
among ihree masters. According to 
the customar\- course of events, it was now 
a question wliich of the three would put an 
end to the other two. Strange to say, 
however, all three, or more correctly the 
Medes, who as conquerors are alone to 
be considered, preserved peace with the 
other two until the man appeared who 
took the three for himself. It would be 
inconsistent with the spirit of the ancient 
East, and with the policy of the civilised 
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states, if the Median barbarians had 
really observed their treaties with Baby- 
lonia and Lydia, and had remained loyal 
to the friendship sealed by marriages. 
But their relations to Babylonia did not 
alter until the family of Nabopolassar 
was dethroned there, and a Babylonian 
came to the throne. Astyages, who 
meanwhile had succeeded Cyaxares, im- 
mediately after the accession of Nabonidus, 
in 555 B-C., advanced into Mesopotamia 
and besieged Harran. The dreaming 
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S^abonidus could hardly have saved Baby- 
lonia ; but rebellion in Media gave 
him a short respite. Astyages was at- 
tacked at home and overthrown by his 
“ vassal ” Cyrus ; thus the dominion over 
the Median empire passed to the Persians. 
Although we can picture to ourselves 
the general causes which produced this 
change, we are unable to obtain from the 
c-xtant accounts any clear view as to the 
details of the persons and peoples who 
brought it about. The narrative cf 
Herodotus assumes that Phraortes con- 
quered the Persians, and that they, 
under Cyrus, overthrew the Median dy- 
nasty. We know that Medes and Persians 
were of kindred stocks, and the equality 
of both nations in the Persian empire 
is proved by the circumstance that the 

Median rule was acknow 

lodged by the new con- 
querors ; onlj' the dynasty 
was put aside, and the 
nobles of both nations made 
common cause with each 
other. Darius was cer- 
tainly a Persian ; that i.s, 
he was descencled Ircm 
the nobility of the Aryan 
people, which at tlic lime 
of the formation of the 
Median empire had made 
its home in Persis, east 
of Elam. The difficulty 
consists in obtaining any 
definite information a-- 
to the persona lity of Cyrus. i 
It apjiears that the .^chm- 
nienian account, as 
as that of Herodotus, 
which is liased upon it, must have 
intentionally lied when it represents 
Cyrus as related to the Achsemenians, 
The object of such an invention is 
dear ; by this means a legitimate claim 
to the throne could be established, 
and Cyrus and Cambyses were thus con- 
sidered the rightful kings of Persia. 

Monuments erected later, with 
“ the inscription “ I am King 
C*r«s? Achaemenian,” had of 

’ course the same object. Un- 
doubtedly we ought not to regard 
Cyrus as a prince of the old population, 
but as a member of the newly immigrated 
Aryan nobility ; whether he was Persian 
or Mede mu.st remain a disputed point, 
but this was immaterial when he once 
became a prince. It is still uncertain to 


which country he belonged and how greai 
hLs territory was. Nabonidus terms him 
a “ petty ” vassal of the great Medc ; 
that, however, may only c.xpress the 
contrast between him and the Great 
King. The Babylonian chronicle, which 
deals with the events cf this period, 
calls him, up to the capture 
, of Ecbatana and the over- 
Persi ° Astyages, “ king of 

Anzan,” but afterwards “ king 
of Parsu (Persia).” Cyrus had in fact, 
as the tradition puts it, made use of the 
Persians for his own purposes, and had 
therefore been recognised by them as 
their leader. M'hcther the Persians at 
an earlier period, as Herodotus iiiijilies, 
were alrcadj' subject to the iledian kings, 
or now for the first time really took 


an active part in the internal struggles of 
Media, Cyrus in any case knew how to 
avail himself of their help against the 
sovereign whom he wished to dethrone. 

We can at least take it for proved that 
Cyrus — whether himself a Persian or not 
— was able to overthrow the Median 
royal house only by the help of the 
Persians. The revolution has no further 
significance. Since the Medes themselves 
had taken part in the conspiracy, their 
pasition remained untouched, and they 
were for the future the governing people 
by the side of the Persians. Xo difference 
existed between Median and Persian 
nobles ; the difference between the two 
peoples was indeed only that between 
two independent tribes. It is not sur- 
prising ttet Cyrus now designated himself 
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king of the Persians, since he was bound to 
give the honour and preference to the 
peoi)le who Iniill up his power and sup- 
ported his claims. But he was soon destined 
to be more than this, and he made the 
Persians and Modes the ruling people of the 
entire East. After Aslyages, in the year 
550 B.C., had been taken jirisoner Ity Cjtus, 
the latter's empire extended as 
Empire j^yfiian Ifonlier. The 

P question suggests it.self, what 
town tlien Itecame the royal 
capital of the now empire in place of 
Ecbatana ? If we consider how the 
,\ch;emenians represented themselves as 
the lawful successors of Cyrus, Su.sa 
must have been the capital from the very 
lirsl. In this way Cyrus would have put 
himscll forward as heir to the old Elamite 
claims to the sovereignty of the East. 

As ruler of the new Medo-Persian 
empire he lottnd in the realm of foreign 
jiihitics the conditions existing which had 
been produced by the treaty between 
Alyattes and .Media. Persia had to .share 
the so\’ereignty of the Nearer East with 
I.j'ilia and Babylonia. But while Xaboni- 
dus dtig for old records and built temples 
the Lydian Cnestts recogni.sed the altered 
state of itflairs and the danger which had 
become threatening ; he e.xertcd himself 
to arm the Etist against the new enemy. 
He received abundance of itromises, but 
no efficient Miiiiiorl, and was clefcatccl 
before hi.s allies, especially Egypt, had 
ronsed themselves to make an effort in 
547 or 54b ji.e. Even the Greeks of .Asia 
Slinor shared the fate of their rulers. 


Cyrus w'as thus master of Asia Minor also 
and could now' turn his attention to 
Nabonidus, who expected more help 
from his elaborate system of fortifications 
than from his pow'er of action. In the 
year 539 b.c. the Babylonian empire 
also ceased to exist. Cyrus w’as thus master 
of the whole Nearer East, for the pro- 
vinces had then no more power of re- 
sistance than on the fall of Assyria. 

We are familiar with the story of 
Cyrus’ death which is said to have taken 
place in the year 530 B.c. in battle 
with savage tribes on the eastern frontier 
of his territory, on the other side of the 
Jaxartes, in the zone of the “ Tui'kish 
peoples,” occupied by other non-Aryan 
tribes. 

He was succeeded by his son Cam- 
byses, who after the capture of Babylon 
had already governed there as viceroy. 
AVe have still less information about him 
than about his father. The Greek accounts, 
so far as he is concerned, are entirely 
influenced by the distorting Achremenian 
legend w'hich meets us in the Behislun 
_ . inscription of Darius. Of the 

the” events of his reign Herodotus 
Scoffer only the occupation of 

Egypt in 525 b.c., by which he 
revived the conquests of Esarhaddon. The 
account may naturally be traced to 
Egyptian sources. Cambyses, in fact, 
from his natural disposition, had incurred 
the bitter enmity of the native priesthood 
by constantly scoffing at their religious 
ideas ; wdiile, on his return from his un- 
successful campaign in Nubia, he even 
- killed a newly- 
found Apis bull. 
According to this 
story, he must 
. have been an ex- 
' citable prince who, 

, contrary to the 
■ ; habits and notions 



of the civilised 
peoples ruled by 
him, exhibited the 
simple intolerance 
of the primitive 
man in place of 
the stately dignity 
of the Oriental 
despot, and often 
vented his caprice 
on what seemed 
to him foolish. 


RUINS OF ECBATANA, THE CAPITAL CITY OF MEDIA While On Egy-ptian 
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territory Cambyses received the tidings of 
the rebellion of the pseudo-Bardia, pre- 
sumably a “ Magus,” named Gaumata. 
We can at present follow only the Acha- 
menian account of him. Was lie really 
only a pretender, and not, after all. a true 
brother of Cambyses ? However this may 
be, Bardia was acknowledged in Persia, 
Media, and elsewhere. We can ti.v the 
date of his reign, 522 b.c., from a number 
0'' dated documents from Babylonia. 
Cambyses had nothing more than his 
army with which to oppo.se him. He set 
out immediately, but. as Darius records, 
committed suicide on the way. The 
reasons and motive for his action are 
•obscure ; the deed may have been due 
io mental derangement. 

W'e do not know the proper meaning 
of ihe term ” Jlagi,” and we cannot there- 
fore make use of the untrustworthy 
Achiemenian account to decide what the 
relations of this monarch were to the 
peojile and to the now e.vtinct house of 
Cyrus. This much is clear, that his 
sovereignty was everywhere acknow- 
ledged, even by Persians and Mecles, . 
and found a strong boily of suiiporters 
among the people. It rejiresented, there- 
fore, a resistance offered by the mass of 
the people to the development of affairs, 
nece.ssitatcd by the conquest of the great 
civilised countries, through which the 
nations, hitherto free, came under the 
dominion of a king and a nobility. It is 
{■x]ire.ssly slated tliat Bardia granted a 
remission of taxation and to(ik measures 
to check the pretensions of the jiriest- 
_ . hood, which had been favoured 
anus Cyrus. Darius and ,-<i.x 

Throne ' confederates .surjirised Gaumata 
in a castle near Ecbatana and 
murdered him. Darius was then pro- 
claimed king and succeeded in holding 
his own. He claims, indeed, to have put 
down the revolts in the scattered provinces 
of the empire in the course of a single 
year. His cau>e must, therefore, from 
the first have found support in other 
quarters. Atossa, the sister and wife of 
Cambysas, whom Bardia had tried to put 
out of his path, was on his side. She 
became the wife of Darius, and is the first 
of the Persian queeas who played an 
important role in state affairs. 

Darius was not related to Cyrus and 
his family. The reason, however, why he 
asserted his Achremenian descent is clear. 
He wished to be leckoned the lav\-f>.il heir 
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of the old rovt'l house, and he required, 
in addition to the siqiport afforded by the 
nobility, whose intcre.sts were bound up 
with bis own. a tradition which might win 
lain the icvorcnre ot the )ieoplc. 

Whether Cyrus was a Persian or not, 
he in any case felt himself to be king of 
the civili.sc<l countries ol the Nearer East, 
and showed himself in that character. 
He adoi)led to a large extent the existing 
conditions, and ])ro\-ided only his own 
jA-ople with unencumbered estates, .so 
that a nobility, devoted to him, arose, 
which must soon have gained further 
intluence in the .same way as the con- 
querors of earlier times. But the nobles 
of the eastern parts of the e.npire, 
especially Persis, which, more remote 
from civilisation, were still the recruiting 
East grounds of the real strength 
of the people, were threatened 
West their share 

in the great prizes. Owing to 
the preponderance of power which their 
compeers in the western parts of the 
empire received from the treasures of civi- 
lisation, they were faced by the danger of 
being reduced to a position which would 
only too soon make them members of 
the ruled iastead of the ruling class. 
It was this nobility which used the 
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opportunity offered tliem by the attempt 
on the pa’rt of the Magi to seize the 
sovcreignt\'. Tlieir attempt was a rising 
of the uncivilised East against the West 
and its predominant class, already re- 
verting to the culture of the ancient East. 

It was by tlic exploit of the Seven that 
the new cmi'ire came under a really Aryan 
rule. The iirotest of the Aryan spirit, or 
the Persian, as we may call it after this 
victory agamsi the ])()licy of Cyrus, now 
finds an outward ex])ression in the em- 
l)loymciit of the Persian language for 
official inscriittions. It is further exjtresscd 
m the promotion of Persc]3olis to be the 
royal city liy the 
side of Susa, 
wliich Cyrus Had 
selected as the 
c:i]iilal of his 
■- m])ire, so c!o-ely 
lioiuul up with 
old traiiition. 

Tlie protect is 
lintilly exhibited 
in the stress laid 
on the .Aryan 
-Ahtiramazda. or 
Ormuzd, cull as 
the religion of the 
ruling jicople, 
and as the 
religion of the 
empire, in o|> 
position to the 
jialicy of a Cyrus, 
who liad allowed 
file religious ideas 
and institutions 
ot the wi'sti'in 
half of the empire 
to remain in the 
ascendant. The 
East, which had thus conquered the 
West, is still .shrouded in darkness. All 
that we know of it is learnt only at the 
clo.se of the Pi rsian cinjure, on .Alexander’s 
expedition. It is the jiroper home of the 
.Vryans — that is, the country where the 
tritics with whom we arc here concerned 
lound their widest expansion and still 
further developed their characteristics. 
The valley of the Indus on the cast, and 
more to the north the ranges which shut 
eff Central .Asia, form its natural boundary. 

The spiritual side of these Aryan 
stocks is rendered to some extent familiar 
to us by the Avesta. The book, which is 
extant under this name, w'as not reduced 
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to its present torin until the rise ol the 
Sassanids, and was only then promoted 
to be the code of a rigid national religion. 
From its form, w'hich contains old ele- 
ments, especially the Gathas, or ancient 
songs, and from its advancement to a 
canon, it may be compared with the Bible 
in its relation to Judaism. All that 
remains to us is only a portion of a lost 
arid larger work, which was for the Aryan 
nations something similar lo rvhat the 
Vedas were for their Indian kinsmen. 

The Avesta is the sacred hook of the 
Ahuramazda religion, the official religion 
of the Persian kings, wdiich naturally did 
not yet posse.ss 
the high ciriture 
in which the code 
of the Sassanids 
knew it. The 
Achiemenids 
showed t h e m- 
sclvcs the repre- 
sentatives of the 
East, as opposed 
to the West, 
which accepted 
the ancient cults, 
by Ihe fact that 
they continued in 
the religion of 
their fallicrs, to 
w h i c h they 
assigned the first 
place. They and 
the Persians 
prayed to .Aliu- 
ramazda, and the 
inscrijdions of 
Darius and his 
s u c c c s s o r s 
mention no other 
gods. In this 
with the Aryan 


way they were at one 
peoples of the East, and fell the contrast 
with the governed V’est. But if the 
Avesta, in its present form, bears some- 
what the same relation to its earlier 
form that the Hebrew priestly code bears 
to the Jehovist narrative, or Alalachi to 
Amos, a distinction must be drawn between 
the home of the Avesta and the old Persia, 
which had the same religion as that to 
which ihe basis of the later development 
in the Avesta is traced. The Avesta has 
come to us in a dialect which is indeed 
closely allied with that of the old Persian 
inscriptions, but is still cf another coun- 
try ; so for its home we must look further 



PERSEPOLIS. THE SECOND CAPITAL Oh THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

the top is given a reconstruction of the entrance to the great palace of Darius, while the picture at the bottom 
conveys an idea of the scale and situation of the palace. Above this, on the left, is a picture of the ruins in modern 
times. The other illustrations show one of the tiles of the palace and two Persian bulls, copied from Assyrian models. 
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towards the East. The historical events, of Nebuchadnezzar III., and documents 
which explain its importance, are obscure ; dated during his reign have been pre- 
but the splendour of the Persian empire, served. A second revolt in Susiana, 
where an Aryan people ruled, .may under Martia, who called himself Um- 
not have been without some effect u^on manish, king of Susa, was stifled at the 
it. The Iranian legend expresses this outset. The most dangerous was the oppo- 
when it invents an old Bactrian realm sition in Media, where Phraortes, prob- 
which waged incessant wars for many cen- ably an actual scion of the old royal house, 
turies with the peoples of the East, the proclaimed himself king, and was also 
'I'uranians. There, under a king “ Vis- recognised bj' the Hyreanians living to 
taspa,” Zarathustra was the prophet of the east of Media and the Parthians. He 
Ahuramazda. The name Vistaspa is, by was taken prisoner by Darius himself, 
a hardly fortuitous coincidence, the saCme after the Persian armies had fought several 
as that of Darius’s father, Hystaspes. It is times against him without success. Almost 
cerlainlj' significant of the reflected glory at the same time insurrections broke out 
and fame of the Persian empire in the Far in Babylon under a second pseudo- 
Ifast that the father of the head of the Nebuchadnezzar, in Armenia, in Margiana, 
Persian dynasty was represented as ruling or Merv, in the Far East, where a 
in the country where the new pseudo-Bardia arose, 

origin of the Avesta was V and among the Sagarians. 

certainly known. Tliis is y These ■ last insurrections 

how the Oriental legend must have expressed the 

exjiresses itself when it opposition of the Aryan 

wishes to state that the / peoples to the newly 

region where the religion j founded dominion of the 

and its code have been / A Persian nobility, since 

developed was also the / / \ they were now in almost 

home of the people which the same position under 

dominated the Orient. dominion of Darius 

Tlie Persian empire J/l j il/i\ V shortly before, the 

was a creation of Cyrus; i! il v latter and his partisans 

the rule of the Persians — ! had been under the power 

that is, of the nobility of pi-j n j, of the house of Cyrus. 

the East — still uninflu- y/ kJ A l/\ ^ While the empire was 

enced by civilisation, was tA exposed to these shocks, 

founded in this empire by W j u ' W ^ the provincial governors 

Darius — in Persian, y in the west were tempted 

Daniytn’diis/i. The new . to repudiate the new rule 

sovereignty was not yet ormuzd, the god of persijT and make themselves in- 
secure, in Sllitc of the From in ancient Persian sculpture at Persepolis dependent. OrocteS, the 

first succcis against made 

Gaumata. Kebellions broke out in all the such an attempt, but Darius got rid of 
larger countries, which had to be sup- him by murder. Aryandes, the equally 
pressed before the new lord with his fellow- suspected satrap of Egypt, who had, 
conspirators could enjoy his success. The however, been appointed by Cambyses, 
insurgents everywhere appealed to the was soon afterwards removed. A dernand 
ancient empires which had e.xisted in the for submission seems to have been also 
countries concerned, and tried to prove .sent to Carthage, but without result, 
themselves genuine descendants of the although the interests of Carthage in the 
former dynasties. Darius records these hostility against the Greek world, which 
insurrections and their suppre.ssion in his was now showing itself, forced it to adopt 
great Behistun inscription. At Susa a in a certain degree the same policy as Persia, 
certain Atrina appeared, w'ho attempted to Herodotus, in whose narrative the 
gain support from the old Elamite popula- official statements of the Persian govem- 
tion, and attempted to revive the ancient ment find expression, represents Darius as 
empire of Elam. He was quickly crushed the creator of a completely new and 
by a Persian army. Nidintu-Bel asserted organised administration for the new 
himself for a rather longer period ; he was empire — as though, like Charlemagne, 
acknowledged in Babylon under the title he had been a law-maker on his 
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own initiative — in contradistinction to 
a fickle despotism which was supposed to 
have existed hitherto. Up to this time 
merely “ presents ” had been made to the 
king; thenceforward a fixed tribute was 
paid. In point of fact, the Persians 
merely took over the administration of 
the Babylonians, and they that of the 
Assyrians. The tribute was of course 
strictly regulated at all times, and Darius 
made no sweeping alterations in the 
terms and incidents of dependence. 
Any reforms, however, that he made 
in the method of administration may 
probably be traced to the fact that 
he filled the more important posts with 
his own noble adherents, to give them their 
promised share in the prizes won by their 
common efforts. The differ- 
ence between the earlier system 
and that of the Persians con- 
sisted mainly in the fact that 
large satrapies were now insti- 



From this point onward we have no 
native accounts of Persian history, but 
only the Greek narrative, so that we are 
informed merely of incidents on the 
Mediterranean — that is to say, of the wars 
with Greeks and Egyptians — and of other 
affairs only in so far as they affected them. 
We are not in a position to ascertain the 
general facts which modified the histoiy 
of Persia, and we can, on the whole, see 
matters only in the light in which they 
appeared to the Greek observer, and not 
as they revealed themselves in Susa. 

The empire of Darius, according to our 
view, differed from its predecessors 
merely in the fact that Persians actually 
governed it. So long as it was vigorous 
it sought to conquer, and when it could no 
longer conquer, it approached 
its fall. It existed for two cen- 
turies in all, and therefore not 
so long as many other similar 
powers w'hich rose and fell. 


DARIUS'S RECORD AND MONUMENT OF HIS TRIUMPH AND ROYAL DESCENT 
On a great rock about 1,700 feet high, at Behistun, Darius had carved in cuneiform an account of bis victories 
and Achamenian descent. The rock also bears the sculpture reproduced here showing Darius receiving captives. 


tuted, while Cyrus had retained the smaller 
A.ssyrian provinces. This change only, and 
the execution of the requisite measures 
to carry it out, were due to Darius. 
Herodotus, however, has an obvious 
excuse for attributing the creation of the 
organisation to Darius. Cyrus and 
Cambyses had not extended the Baby- 
lonian system to Asia Minor, which was 
first brought under that form of adminis- 
tration by Darius. 

It is improbable that the position of the 
population of the empire generally under- 
went any radical change. The process of 
e.xtortion was left indeed by preference to 
the native authorities, who were respon- 
sible for the collection of the taxes. A 
Persian administration existed only for 
the affairs of the satrapy, as under the 
Assyrians, while the administration of the 
different communities was left in the hands 
of the old locally regulated organisations. 


Darius had hardly secured himself in the 
old seat of power when, in conformity 
with the nature of his empire, he planned 
new conquests. At first an advance was 
made towards the east. In the Behistun 
inscription " India ” is not yet mentioned 
as a province, although it certainly is in 
a later one from Persepolis, and in the 
inscription on Darius’s tomb at Naqsh-i- 
Rustam. This obviously can refer only 
to the country round the Indus. 

The next undertaking was the Scythian 
expedition, about 515 b.c. It must 
have ended without definite results, like 
almost every campaign conducted against 
nomads. Herodotus informs us of the 
course of the expedition. The fleet 
was furnished by the Asiatic Greeks. 
The Bosphorus was crossed, presumably 
by a bridge ; so, too, was the Danube. 
There were no victories to be won over an 
enemy which would not face a battle. 
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So, in the end, Darius, after heavy losses 
through hunger, thirst, and sickness, had 
to return. It is known that he was saved 
by HistifEus of Miletus and the other 
Greek tyrants, who had resisted the pro- 
]iosal of Miltiades that the bridge should 
be broken down because the overthrow of 
Darius would mean the end of the power 
ot the tyrants. 

Even if the e.\pedition into the regions 
north of the Danube resulted in no 
tangible success, still the frontiers of the 
empire had been 
secured and ex- 
tended, for 
Thrace and the 
district south of 
the Danube were 
permanently sub- 
ju gated. The 
king of Mace- 
donia also sub- 
mitted, and the 
i.slands of Lemnos 
and Imbros were 
conquered. Thus 
the Greeks in 
Europe, sur- 
rounded on et'cry 
side that was 
strategically im- 
portant, were the 
next object of 
Persian -'onquest. 

The complica- 
tions which led 
to the outbreak 
of host i 1 i t i e s 
bear, from the 
Persian jroint of 
view, precisely 
the same charac- 
ter as those 
wliich have often 
met us in the 
relations of 
Oriental empires 
to their neigh- 
bours. An opportunity for intervention 
is found in the appeal of a banished tyrant 
— Hippias — for assistance, coupled with 
the intervention of Athens herself in a 
revolt of the Great King’s Greek subjects 
within the Persian dominions in Asia 
Minor. Before we turn to the account of 
that struggle, we will dismiss certain other 
events contemporaneous with its earlier 
stages. Egypt had remained tranquil under 
Darius, since he, in contrast to Cambyses, 
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appears to have understood how to 
conciliate the priests. Something wa.s even 
done by him for the improvement of the 
country. An inscription of his, which 
was found during the construction of the 
Suez Canal, proves that he had con- 
structed or repaired a canal from the Nile 
to the Red Sea. In the year 486 B.c. 
events gave rise to a revolt, during which 
a certain Khabbash styled himselt king 
of Egypt. Darius died in 485 b.c., during 
the revolt which was suppressed in 

484 B.c. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, 
Egypt was after 
this more heavily 
burdened, a 
fact which is 
thoroughly in 
keeping with the 
customs of 
Oriental policy. 
Achaemenes, 
brother of the 
new king, became 
satraji. 

Under Xerxes, 
who reigned from 

485 to 465 B.C., a 
revolution broke 
out at Babylon, 
which still re- 
gretted the loss 
of its former in- 
dependence. 
The name of 
Shamashirba, 
who was then 
proclaimed 
“ King ot Baby- 
lon,” is recorded 
in inscriptions. 
The city must 
have been cap- 
tured by storm, 
so that we may 
connect w'ith this 
the long siege, to 

which Herodotus has attached the legend 
of Zopyn'us, which meets us so frequently 
throughout the East. The capture must 
have occurred after the return of Xerxes 
from Greece. It is expressly recorded that 
he then destroyed the great terraced tower 
of the Temple of Marduk. The privileged 
position of Babylon had hitherto been 
respected by the Persian kings. It had 
voluntarily surrendered to Cyrus, and 
Darius had, in spite of various rebellions. 



THE ROCK TOMB OF DARIUS 
One of the finest pieces of sculpture at Naqsh-i-Rustam 
is this tomb of Darius, the founder of the Persian Empire. 




THE REMARKABLE ROCK TOMBS OF NAQSH-I-RUSTAM 


One of the features of the Persepolls remains is the series of tombs cut in the living rock, including^ that of Darius 


left its old constitution intact. He had, contribute a fixed sum. This amounted, 
according to Heiodotus, wished to carry in the case of Ionia, Caria, and Lycia to 
off the statue of Marduk, but had not 400 talents of silver ; Mysia and Lydia 
ventured .so far. Xerxes was the first to paid 500 ; the Hellespont and Phrygia 
do so. This signifies, as we know, only 360. But to this must necessarily 
the refusal to recognise any claim on be added the expenses, which had to be 
the part of Babylon to form a distinct separately defrayed, of feeding the troops 
kingdom ; and in this connection we which were permanently stationed there 
may note the fact that Xerxes and his as well as those temporarily marching 
successors no longer styled themselves through the country, and the cost of 
“ King of Babylon,” while Darius had keeping up the governor’s court. It was, 
continued to use this title. however, surely a boon for the subjects 

The burdens which the Great King laid that their taxes to the Great King were 
on Asia Minor could not have been very definitely assessed, since formerly, under’ 
heavy. Apart from the revolt of the the name of ])resents, irregular imposts had 
lonians, we hear of no risings. The in- been exacted. The establishment of the 
surrections against the satraps in the royal post-road was bound to benefit 

fourth century B.c. originated with Asia Minor. It is true that from 

ambitious governors desirous of the earliest times a caravan route 

independent rule, not with a people ran from Sardis across the Halys, 

struggling to throw off an oppressive skirting the north of the Lycaonian 

yoke. On the other hand, it must salt desert to the Euphrates, and 

be emphasised that the institutions thence further to the east ; but 

attributed to Darius, the son of Darius jrlaced everywhere at fi.xed 

Hystaspes, were beneficial to Asia xerxes intervals along this road stations 
Minor. Of the twenty satrapies into From a coin with inns, and placed watch-towers 
which his empire was divided, four at river fords, mountain passes, or 

or five were in Asia Minor. Thus, Ionia where else such might’ be necessary. By 
with Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia formed this means the security of travellers was 
one, Mysia and Lydia the second, the considerably increased ; and even if his 
HelIe.spont, Phrygia and Bithynia the third, first thought was for the royal service 
and Cilicia alone the fourth. and for a rapid and certain communica- 

This division was especially important tion between Sardis and Susa, the greater 
tor the levying of troops and the raising security which he thus ensured must have 
of taxes, to which each satrapy had to redounded to the good of his subjects. 
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At the same time Darius established a 
uniform coinage throughout the empire, 
adopting, like the Greeks, this invention 
of the Lydians ; but while the striking of 
gold coins was made a royal monopoly, 
rulers and cities, especially the Greek 
cities, were allowed to strike silver coins 
of any standard and with their own 
legend. The royal coins were 
of gold and silver after the 
Lydian system, and according 
to Batiylonian weights. For the 
numerous inhabitants of Asia Minor who 
traded directly with the East this was 
a beneficial institution. 

But a state of affairs which nations 
accustomed to absolute monarchy con- 
sidered endurable, perhaps even pleasant, 
])roduced discontent at first and soon 
oj)en disaffection among the freedom- 
loving Greeks. It is true they could realise 
the advantages of a uniform currency 
and of a safe royal highway, and they had 
already paid tribute under Croesus ; but 
the levies of troops and ships which 
they had been forced to furnish to Cyrus 
for tlie subjugation of Lycia, and in 
larger numbers to Darius for the expedi- 
tion against the Scythians, were especially 
resented by them. There was the addi- 
tional circumstance that men who were 
friendly to Persia had been placed by 
the Great King as tyrants in their midst. 
Owing to this, the active corporate life 
which had flourished, in Ionia especially, 
must ha\’e been seriously checked ; for 
the authority of these tyrants depended 
on .Persia, and their anxiety to win the 
favour and good graces of the Great King 
must have l)een greater than their eager- 
ness to rule to the satisfaction of their 
fellow-citizens. 

The discontent that was fermenting 
among the Greeks at that time is shown 
by isolated facts that have come down to 
us about the jirogrcss of Darius’s Scythian 
camjiaign, already mentioned. Byzantium 

nj and Chalcedon revolted when 

Discontent disastrous 

(K. result of the expedition reached 

the Greeks The people of Chalce- 

don broke down the bridge thrown over 
the Bosphorus, so that Darius had to 
cross from Sestos to Asia by ship. Yet 
tlie fragments of the army which the king 
had rescued from the Scythians were still 
so large that the insurgent cities were 
reconquered and punished in 513 B.c. 
Soon after, however, events occurred 
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which were destined to show more clearly 
the prevalent feeling among the Greeks. 
In the year 500 b.c. aristocrats from 
Naxos, who had been exiled by the people, 
came to Miletus, where, in the absence of 
Histigeus, who was staying at the court of 
Susa, Aristagoras, his son-in-law, was 
conducting the government. He received 
the Naxians and promised to reinstate 
them. He laid a.syitable plan before 
Artaphernes, the sairdp of Sardis, offered 
to bear the cost himself, and asked for 
approval of his scheme. The cities then 
were ordered by Artaphernes to send ships 
and foot-soldiers, but Megabates, and not 
Aristagoras, as he had hoped, was appointed 
commander of the fleet and of the army 
against Miletus. The expedition failed 
completely ; the Naxian people success- 
fully defended themselves for four months 
against all attacks, so that at last Mega- 
bates withdrew without effecting any- 
thing. 

Aristagoras could not make good the 
expenses of the war, as he had promised, 
and feared that he would be deposed 
from his office on account of a quarrel 
_ , with Megabates, a near relation 

of the king. In this difficult 
Miletus position he received a message 
from his father-in-law, Histiteus, 
urging him to revolt from the king. 
Aristagoras, therefore, determined on 
revolt, and found at Miletus support for 
the scheme. The fleet, too, which was 
still assembled after the disastrous result 
of the Naxos expedition, joined in the 
revolt. Many cities expelled their tyrants 
and made common cause with Miletus ; 
each chose strategoi, or generals, as 
supreme officials to constitute a supreme 
council of war. 

At first the common cause seemed to 
meet with success. Eretria sent five ships, 
Athens twenty, to their assistance. In 
the spring of 499 b.c. the allies advanced 
to Sardis, took the city, without, however, 
being able to capture the citadel, held by 
Artaphernes, and burnt the greater part of 
it. In this conflagration the temple of 
Cybele, the great goddess of the country, 
was destroyed ; this so embittered the 
inhabitants that they rose themselves 
against the Greeks and forced them to 
withdraw. In the meantime, the Persian 
generals had assembled ; they came up 
with the army of the allies at Ephesus 
as it was retiring from Sardis, and in- 
flicted on them a crushing defeat. On 
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the other hand, the fleet of the allies 
ruled the sea and induced the Greek towns 
on the Hellespont and Caria to revolt. 
Such successes, however, were not lasting, 
as the Persian commanders with superior 
forces soon reconquered the towns on the 
Hellespont and defeated the Carians at 
Labranda. Aristagoras, who had at first 
been the soul of the enterprise, became so 
discouraged that, seeking safety for his 
person, he fled to Thrace, where he was 
murdered by the Edonians. “ He was not 
a magnanimous man,” Herodotus says ; 
and clearly when he fanned the flame of 
revolt and made himself its leader, he 
had let himself be swayed by selfish 
motives. When, therefore, the fleet of 
the allies with its 350 sail was annihilated 
by the Persians at Lade in 497 b.c., tlie 
united resistance of the Greeks was 
crushed. Each town was reconquered 
separately. Miletus alone held out against 


siege and assault until it, too, had to 
surrender after an heroic resistance, in 494 
B.c. By this the Persian domination was 
ever5rwhere re-established, and the hated 
tyrants ruled in every Greek city as 
representatives of the Great King. 

After the suppression of the revolt 
(about 495 B.c.) and the destruction of 
Miletus, Mardonius, the Persian com- 
mander, attempted to advance against 
Greece itself, and actually subdued the 
north-western archipelago, but was 
checked in his advance by a disaster to 
his fleet off Mount Athos. A second and a 
larger fleet was sent two years later under 
Datis and Artaphemes. This conquered 
Naxos, destroyed Eretria in Euboea, 
which also had supported the Ionian revolt, 
and landed in Attica, where the army was 
defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
under Miltiades in 490 B.c. The attempt 
to reinstate Hippias as tyrant in Athens 


had miscarried. The great Greek campaign 
was the outcome of a scheme already planned 
by Darius in revenge for Marathon. Having 
no Persian accounts, we are not able to take 
up a standpoint which w'ill be fair to the 
Persians. The trium] 5 h of the Greeks was 
so overwhelming and so unexpected that 
their accounts of it arc not judicial. In 
fact, they are obviously exaggerated in two 
different directions, by the desire to 
magnify the odds against which they 
fought, and to pour contempt on their 
adversary. Thus the mere impossibility 
of providing commissariat for a million of 
men must compel us to reduce the number 
of the invading host ; while, on the other 
hand, w'e may credit that host with 
being largely formed of the tolerably 
disciplined and practised troops which 
Xerxes undoubtedly possessed. But the 
fact w'hich there is no sort of reason to 
dispute is that the Persian armaments, both 
by land and by sea, 
enormously out- 
numbered those of 
the Greeks, and 
that they were 
irremediably shat- 
tered. The victory 
of the Greeks on 
land is explained 
by the superior 
attacking power of 
the Greek heavy- 
armed soldiers 
when opposed to 
the Oriental 
method of fighting and equipment, which 
was not adapted to a regular hand-to- 
hand battle. At sea it was due to the 
superior tactical methods of the Greek 
sailors, very much as with the overthrow 
of the Spanish Armada by the English two 
thousand years later. The Persian ships 
were furnished entirely by tributary states, 
the Phoenicians, and the maritime states of 
Asia Minor, to whom no competent com- 
mandcr-in-chief from headquarters could 
be assigned ; and the manning the ships 
w'ith land troops could not fail to give the 
exjserienced Greek sailors the advantage 
from the first. 

This war was destined to free the settle- 
ments of Asia Minor eventually from the 
Persian yoke. Marathon. Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataea will ever remain as the 
greatest deeds of heroism in this Greek 
struggle. And just as at Platcea the Persian 
army was annihilated and the Persian camp 
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SPECIMENS OF THE COINS OF DARIUS 


Darius, adopting the Lydian invention and system of coins, established a uniform coinage 
in gold and silver throughout his empire. These coins all show the figure of the Great King. 
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stormed, so, at tlie same time, perhaps on 
the same day, the Persian fleet was 
shattered at ]\Iykale on the coast of Asia 
Minor by the confederates. This was the 
signal for the small Greek towns of Asia 
Minor to make common cause with the 
mother country and to revolt from the 
Persian king. The confederacy of Delos 
was then formed with Athens 

eague chosen head ; its place 

Persia* meeting was at first Delos, 
afterward.s Athens, and its mem- 
bers pledged themselves, while completely 
retaining their autonomy, to provide 
ships and crews and to furnish money 
contributions in order to found a war 
treasury. 

The members ot the new league prose- 
cuted tlic war against Persia, and under 
the jirotection of this aspiring and rapidly 
jiowerful league, the small Greek towns ol 
Asia Minor were secuie from Pei-sian 
attacks and from Persi.in vengeance for 
their revolt. 'I'hc war continued for many 
years. The Persian garrisons were driven 
out of the towns of the Hellespont and 
from the Thracian coast. A large Persian 
fleet, which had sought ])rotection from 
the advancing fleet of the confederates in 
the mouth of the Eurymedon, a river in 
Pamphylia, with tlie object also of 
effecting a junction with the Persian army, 
was annihilated, together with the army, 
by the hold attack of Cimon, in 467, or in 
the summer of 465 n.c., and the camp of 
the Persians was stormed. Elsewhere, 
too, where the Asiatics met the Greeks, 
they were w'orsted. ^^'hether or no a 
regular peace was concluded, from about 
449 B.c. hostilities ceased on both .sides. 
In fact, the Greek towns in Asia Minor 
enjoyed liberty and governed themselves. 

The end of the (ireek expedition marks 
the turning point in the history of Persia. 
Slates built up on conquest must advance, 
or they recede. With the year 479 b.c. 
the retrogression of the Persian empire 

Persis's must always be 

. remembered in this connection 
Point * have no information 

as to occurrences on the other 
borders of the empire ; we may, however, 
reasonably assume that under Cyrus and 
Darius the Persian supremacy in the Far 
East was more securely established than 
we find it in the time of Alexander. 
Victorious Greece at once crossed over 
to the attack. The islands and the 
Thracian coast were now almost entirely 
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recovered from the Persians. Henceforth 
Persia never made any serious attack on 
Greece ; and it had, indeed, to defend 
itself against the aggression of the latter, 
until it finally succumbed to Hellenism. 

Xerxes was murdered about this time — 
465 B.c. This was the result ol a private 
palace intrigue, and the accounts, as usual, 
do not enable us to be clear about the 
deeper causes which underlay it. Arta- 
-.xerxes, the youngest of the sons of Xerxes, 
was raised to the throne, his elder brother 
Darius being put out of the way at the 
time. The king-maker was Artabanus, 
the caj)tain of the bodyguard, who was 
soon afterwards himself removed by 
Artaxerxes. 

Artaxerxes, known by his Latinised 
surname as Longemanus, or “ Longhand,” 
reigned from 465 to 424 b.c. From this 
point onward we no longer have a tolerably 
connected account of Persian history 
even from the Greek standpoint, and are 
dependent chiefly on records of isolated 
occurrences. During this reign Themis- 
tocles came to the court of Persia, and knew 
how to ])().se before the king as the man 
^ by whose hclj) Greece might be 
xerxes Soon after the be- 

Reigns of this reign the second 

rebellion in Egypt broke out 
under Inarus. the son of Psammetichus, a 
Libyan i)nnce. who called in the help of 
the Athenians about 460 b.c. These had 
tmdertaken a reneweel attack on Cyprus, 
whence they sailed to Egyjit. drove back 
the Persians with their partisans into the 
citadel of ilcm])his and besieged them 
there. Persia tried, in the first jflace by 
dijilomatic negotiations with Sparta, to 
compel the Athenians to withdraw. When 
that method jwoved ineffectual, a strong 
army was sent out under Megabyzus, and 
Egypt was conquered. The Athenian 
auxiliaries were annihilated, and a similar 
fate befell a subsequent detachment of 
fifty ship.s, Inarus fell into the hands of 
the Persians, and was crucified ; his son, 
however, was taken into favour, and 
received back the province of his father. 
Amyrtaeus, who had also called in the 
Athenians, and had obtained a detachment 
of si.xty ships from Cimon in Cyprus, 
maintained his position in the swamps 
of the Delta. The siege of Citium was 
raised in consequence of the death of 
Cimon, but another victory, both by sea 
and land, was won in 449 b.c., after 
which hostilities ceased. It is a moot 
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point whether this “ ]ieace of Cimon ” 
was really solemnly ratified, or whether 
the war had gradually died out. Athens, 
at any rate, renounced her claims on 
Egypt and Cyprus. On the other hand, 
the coast of Asia llinor and the Greek 
towns on the Black Sea were set free. 
In -the empire itself Megabyzus, the 
, , . conqueror of Egypt, revolted 
n Mgues Artaxcrxes in Syria ; 

L&dies'' rebellion 

also was quelled by peaceful 
means. The accounts now begin to record 
the piolitical interference of the ladies of 
the palace ; but not much reliance can be 
placed on the gossip of Clesias, the Greek 
physician at the court of Artaxerxes 
ilnemon. Xerxes II., son of Artaxerxes, 
was murdered in 424 B.c. by one of his 
half-brothers after a reign of only a month 


ported by the Athenians, held his owir 
in Caria. 

After the disaster to the Athenians in 
Sicily in 413 B.c. a favourable opportunity 
was presented to Tissaphernes to recon- 
quer the Ionian towns. He, as well as hi.^ 
rival, Pharnabazus, the satrap of Northern 
Asia Minor, or Phrygia, jointly called in 
the Spartans in order to deprive the 
Athenians of the towns on the coast. But 
the interests of the Persians and Spartans 
were far too distinct to render possible 
any energetic course of combined action. 
The Athenians finally left off with so 
distinct an advantage that Pharnabazus 
was compelled to renounce his readiness to 
escort Athenian envoys to the court in 
order to negotiate a treaty there. 

At this same time, however, a revolution 
occurred. Tissaphernes was removed 



from his satrapy, and retained 
only the towns on the coast. In 
his place Cyrus, the younger son 
of Darius Kothus, was appointed 
to be satra]) of Lydia, Greater 
Phrygia, and Cappadocia, and he 
carried out a vigorous anti- Athenian 
|)olicy and strongly supported the 
Spartans. At the same time, 
Lysander received the supreme 
command for Sparta; and while 
his policy established Spartan 
ascendency, it led later to a rupture 
with the Persians. 

We are told of an insurrection 
of the Medes in the heart of the 


PERSIAN FIRE ALTARS 

These two fine altars were set up in the valley near Naqsh't-Rustam. 
They probably represent an early form of Persian nature-worship* 


empire during the year 410 B.C. ' 
Ctesias also records a revolt of 
Terituches, whose sister Stateira 


and a half, and this latter in his turn was was married to Arsikas, the eldest son of 


ousted after six months by his brother the king. After his fall, enmity rankled 
Ochus, satrap of Hyrcania. Ochus between the queen-mother Parysatis and 
assumed the name of Darius II., and was Stateira. In the year 405 b.c., Darius 
surnamed Nothus, since he was the son Nothus died, and his son Arsikas mounted 


of Artaxer.xes by a concubine ; he reigned 
from 424 to 405 B.c. Ctesias marks out 
from the very beginning his sister and 
wife, Parysatis, as the chief promoter of 
all intrigues. His brother Arsites and a son 
of Megabyzus in Syria rose against Darius. 
Arsites was taken prisoner owing to the 
corruption of his Greek mercenaries, and 
was put to death at the instigation of 
Parysatis. The third Egyptian revolt 
broke out in 410 B.c. By this effort Egypt 
was freed for more than sixty years from 
the Persian supremacy. The satrap Pis- 
suthnes revolted in Sardis ; he was crushed 
by Tissaphernes. His son .'\morges, sup- 


the throne as Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. 
Cyrus, summoned by his mother, whose 
favourite he was, came too late. He was 
- arrested on the advice of 
Tissaphernes, but released at 
ftgBinti instance of Parysatis and 
“ sent back to Iris satrapy, in order 
to make the preparations that were to be 
anticipated. Cyrus’s first move was to seize 
the towns of his opponent, Tissaphernes, 
a war of one satrap against another. He 
then collected an army of Greek mercen- 
aries, and, in 401 B.c., marched with it, 
secretly supported by the Spartans, into 
the heart of the empire in oi dir to depose 
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his brother. This is the “ March of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks” described by Xenophon. 
The inability of the empire to re.sist a 
Greek army was now plainly revealed. 
The I3i00o Greek mercenaries defeated 
the immense army of the king at Cunaxa, 
in the province of Babylon. But Cyrus 
fell in the bcitle, and the throne of Arta- 
^ xer.xes was saved. On formei 

Ik* T ° occasions the Greeks in the em- 
Tk ** A P'oy Persia would have then 
imparted fresh strength to the 
helpless colossus , but now they had detected 
the real nature of the dreaded foe, and were 
completely disillusioned. Ihey knew 
now that in the heart of the empire whole 
districts and tribes, especially in the 
mountains, did not acknowledge the 
Persian suzerainty. The open quarrels 
of the satraps showed plainly enough the 
dissolution that was already beginning, and 
offered welcome opportunities to the ad- 
vance of the restless Greeks. 

The intrigues at court were only in- 
tensified by the death of Cyrus, since 
Parj'satis could not be reconciled to the 
loss of her beloved son, and contrived 
gradually to remove out of her path all 
those concerned in it, among them the 
momentarily triumphant Stateira, who 
was poisoned. Artaxerxes II., it is true, 
then banished his mother, but soon called 
her back again. The satrapies of Cyrus 
were given to his rival, Tissaphernes, who 
had conducted the defence during the 
great rebellion. Sparta, the supporter 
of Cyrus, was already hostile to him; 
so when he demanded the fulfilment of 
the conditions on which help had been 
furnished by Persia in the shape of a 
surrender of the Greek towns of Asia 
Minor, the result was war in 401 b.c., 
which Sparta carried on in Asia Minor, 
especially with the help of the survivors 
of the Ten Thousand. It was conducted 
after 396 B.c. under the supreme 
command of the Spartan king, Agesilaus, 
„ who won a great victory at 

Defeats 394 although no 

Persia decisive results were obtained 
from it. In the meanwhile 
Parysatis had succeeded in bringing the 
hated Tissaphernes into disfavour at 
court ; he was replaced by Tithraustes 
and afterwards executed. The struggle 
was prolonged by the wiles of the two 
satraps and by negotiations, until 
Agesilaus was recalled to Europe. In 
the meanwhile the tide had changed 
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to the disadvantage - of Sparta. The 
Athenian, Conon, had fled to Euagoras 
in Cyprus after the defeat at iEgospotami, 
and had induced Pharnabazus to fit out 
a fleet for him in order to be able to carry 
on war against Sparta by sea. At first, 
being hindered by remissness in payment 
of the subsidies, he went himself to 
the court, secured the supreme com- 
mand of the fleet for Pharnabazus, 
which meant for himself in reality, and 
defeated the Spai'tans at Cnidus in 394. 
The result of the victory was the over- 
throw of the Spartan naval power and the 
restoration of the Athenian under the 
protection of Pharnabazus. Athens held 
her own by the help of Persia, and Persia 
could not play any part on the sea with- 
out Athenian guidance. On land Sparta 
continued for a long time to be the chief 
military power. During the never-ending 
plots and schemes at the Persian court, 
Tiiibazus, the satrap of Sardis, who 
adopted the policy of Tissaphernes, was 
able once more to come to the front and 
to bring Conon into disfavour. The 
latter again fled to Euagoras, where 
he soon afterwards died. But 
e»ee gtruthas, who again supported 
Athens, was finally appointed 
* satrap in Sardis. Thus there 
were incessant disputes, intrigues, and 
counter intrigues, until at last it was settled 
by the “ peace of Antalcidas,” in 387 B.c., 
that the Asiatic towns belonged to Persia, 
but that the island and all other Greek 
states should be autonomous. 

Cyprus was expressly acknowledged in 
the treaty to be Persian territory. In 
reality it was practically independent, since 
Euagoras had united the Greek elements 
throughout the island in a common 
war against the Phcenicians, and was king 
of the island. His loyalty to the supreme 
feudal lord must soon have appeared 
doubtful. An attack was therefore made 
on him in 390 B.c. He offered a stout 
resistance, being openly aided by Athens, 
imtil, after the peace of Antalcidas, Persia 
took more rigorous measures to bring him 
to submission, as he was daily becoming 
more dangerous, commanded the sea 
as far as Egypt, and had succeeded, in 
firmly establishing himself at Tyie. He 
was defeated, but was able to obtain favour- 
able terms of peace. Not long after he was 
murdered. Cyprus, under his successors, 
broke up again into different small states. 
In the expedition of Artaxerxes against 
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the Kadusi, a nation of mountaineers 
south-west of the Caspian Sea, his large 
army met a reverse which was like that of 
Salamis ; he was surrounded and had to 
pay ransom. Egypt, really independent, 
still resisted Persian attempts at sub- 
jugation. A more vigorous attack was 
made when Pharnabazus, in 376 b.c., 
was placed at the head of a larger 
army. He did not, however, accomplish 
much in the end, since regard for 
the continual change of feeling at court 
rendered any vigorous conduct of the 
campaign impossible. The results of the 
instability of Artaxerxes were seen towards 
the end of his reign in a series of revolts, 
of which that of Ariobarzanes in the 
Hellespontine satrapy and that of Datames 
in Cappadocia were the most formidable. 
Mausolus also, the prince of Caria, main- 
tained a loyalty which was not always 
above suspicion. At last even Tachus, 
the king of Egypt, assumed the aggressive, 
since he adopted the old policy of the 
Pharaohs and attempted the conquest of 
Syria. He advanced as far as Phoenicia, 
being supported by an army of Greek 
, . mercenaries under Chabrias, 

^nvaston Spartans under the 

Egypt veteran Agesilaus. But when 
. his nephew Nectanebus had 
himself been proclaimed king in Egypt 
he was forced to take refuge with the 
Persians ; and he became utterly power- 
less and inactive. 

When Artaxerxes’ death was imminent 
his son Ochus, favoured by Atossa, whom, 
though his own sister, Artaxerxes had 
married at the instance of Parysatis — for 
instances of marriage with a sister, 
daughter, and even mother can be found 
in the history of the royal house of Persia — 
had contrived to remove his brothers out 
of his path and to secure the throne for 
himself in 359 b.c. The reign of this 
energetic Artaxerxes III., Ochus (358- 
338 B.C.), marks a last rally on the part 
of Persia. His actions show that he did 
not hesitate to carry out his ends after 
the methods of a true Oriental monarch 
by unscrupulous bloodshed and merciless 
wars. 

He had first to deal with the revolts in 
the empire. Our accounts of them are 
vague and incomplete, but it is so far clear 
that the king was more successful than 
his predece.ssor. Artabazus, the satrap 
of the Hellespontine province, and Orontes 
on the coast of Asia Minor, could not hold 


their own, notwithstanding occasional 
help given by the Greeks. In Greece 
there appears to have been alarm at the 
energy of the Great King from the very 
first, ' and it was debated whether the 
aggressive ought not to be assumed 
against him. Demosthenes was com- 
pelled to warn the Greeks against break- 
_ . ing with him without good 

cause. In Egypt, at first, even 
Revolt Eis rule no success 

was gained, and the revolt, 
as formerly was the case under Tachus, 
spread once more to Palestine. W’e have 
very little information about the causes 
of the movement, but the revolt of Sidon 
and of the nine kings of Cyprus, as \Vell 
as an allusion to a chastisement of Jeru- 
salem, prove that we here meet with 
phenomena similar to those presented by 
the revolts of ’Palestine against Assyria, 
which were supported by Egyptian help. 
Sidon was especially conspicuous this time. 
Ochus finally took over the chief command 
himself,, and advanced into Syria with a 
powerful army, in which some ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries were included. 

Sidon received aid from Rhodes under 
Mentor, but when the Persian marched 
against them. Mentor and Tennes, king 
of Sidon, entered into negotiations. The 
details are obscure. Sidon was surren- 
dered and a terrible punishment inflicted 
on it. The remaining Phoenicians then 
submitted. There must also have been 
wars in Judfea. Egypt finally, after hav- 
ing resisted for so long, was subjugated 
and became once more a Persian province 
in 344 B.c. Very severe measures were 
adopted towards it, and Ochus seems to 
have outraged Egyptian sentiments in 
the brutal fashion of a Cambyses. Cyprns 
also was again subjugated under the com- 
mand of Idrieus, the prince of Caria. 

The power, however, was already dawn- 
ing which was fated to crush Persia. It 
was seen in Susa that Philip of Macedon 
.... must become dangerous so 
a aiMt* soon as he had effected the 
conquest of Greece. An alliance 
Macedon therefore, made with 

Athens in order to take measures 
against him. The capture of Perinthus 
by Philip was prevented by the joint 
action of Athens and Persia. But the 
battle of Chferonea, in 338 B.C., coincided 
almost e.xactly with the death of Arta- 
xerxes. This made Philip master of Greece, 
and created conditions by which the 
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Greek world and Hellenism were impelled 
to attack Persia in Asia. 

Artaxerxes is said to have been mur- 
dered by Bagoas, who placed Arses, the 
youngest ot the king’s sons, upon the 
throne, only to slay him in turn when he 
seemed to be contemplating action against 
his minister in 336 b.c. In the mean- 
_ . while a Macedonian army had 

KSn***"* **'^*^0 -^sia Minor, but 

w its further progress was checked 

“ **’ by the murder of Philip. 
After the death of Arses, Bagoas placed 
a distant relation of the murdered man, 
Codomannus, a great-grandson of Darius 
Nothus, on the throne. He reigned from 
336 to 330 B.c. under the title of Darius 
III. Codomannus. But this time the 
king-maker did not escajic his doom ; he 
was soon jnit out of the way by Darius. 
Darius was the last king of Persia. We 
cannot form any notion of his character 
from the available records ; but we may 
at any rate conclude that he was not in 
a ] 50 sition to do anything to prevent the 
fall of the cmjiire. The great empire 
became the booty of Hellenism. The 
disruption had begun, as we have seen, 
soon after the defeat at Salami.* ; a proof, 
indeed, of the nature of the much-lauded 
“ organisation ” by the first Darius. The 


Ten Thousand of Xenophon would in them 
selves have been enough to overthrow the 
Persian monarchy, if they had had a 
competent general ; now', w'hen at last 
a powerful antagonist, w'ith a definite aim 
before him, appeared upon the scene, the 
booty fell without trouble into his hands. 
It was a great success which Alexander 
enjoyed, but it was not a great exploit 
to overthrow an empire already tottering 
to its fall. The history of the ancient 
East has shown us numerous examples of 
similar conquests. The many revolutions, 
which have brought to the East its various 
populations are on a level with the 
Hellenistic conquests, although the glory 
of their leaders is not sung so loudly as 
that of the representative of the foremost 
civilised people in the western world. 
The result of this conquest was 
not then decisive ; the East 
_ . was indeed conquered by the 

arms of the Greeks, but it 
resisted its civilisation, and it finally 
drove out the conquerors once more. 

The narrative of the conquests of 
Alexander the Great belongs to the Greek 
portion of our history of Persia. All that 
we are here concerned witli is that the 
establishment of Alexander’s empire ter- 
minates that of the Persians. The 


End of 
Persinn 



VICTORY OF ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS 
One of the fights in Alexander's conquest of Persia, where Darius IH. was defeated. From the picture by Le Brun. 






THE DEFEAT OF DARIUS III. AT THE BATTLE OF ISSUS 


A reproduction of a. mosaic from Pompeii, showing Darius III. in his chariot at the battle of Issus in 
33S li.c. against Alexander. The Persian stategy is said to have consisted chiefly oi running away. 

immediate disruption of the new empire were at the head of affairs with the Modes 
and the vicissitudes of its various portions and the ruling powers of the subjugated 
are the subject of the ensuing chapters ; provinces, all clearly show that the domi- 
but when Persia appears as a political nant power claimed nothing beyond a 
entity, it will be a different Persia, not the purely political conquest of the van • 
Achaemenid empire. qulshed countries. Some Persian nobles 

The Persian empire from its wars supplanted refractory rulers of the okl 
with the Greek world stood in the j)opulation, and one’ or two Persian 

full light of history. The Achaemenian _ officials governed the provinces, 

empire appears before us in the brilliance * But substantially nothing was 

which it displayed to the Greek historian. _ ‘ changed. A Persian or other 

But looked at from East instead of from Aryan migration, which might 

West, it appears in a completely different have introduced a new population 
aspect. That which seemed to the Greek into the old civilised countries, was kept 
the irresistibly powerful heir to a civilised back, after the great flood of nations had 
world, shrouded in mysterious darkness once been checked through the organisa- 
;md possessing inexhaustible riches, lies tion of a Persian empire by Cyrus. The 
clear before us in its evolution. We know fact that Darius, although he had at first 

that it was neither the first, nor the most taken advantage of successful efforts m 

lasting, nor the most powerful, although this direction, could no longer submit to 
perhaps the most extensive phenomenon them when king, i.S' only one of those in- 
of its kind. Many a conquest of a similar numerable phenomena in history where 
character has been seen and absorbed by circumstances are more powerful than 
the old civilised world of the East. Even men, even when they have had the very 

j the Persian regime was not best intentions. 

View*of change its character Thus only that portion of the empire 

Persia fundamentally, and did not had become Persian or Aryan which 

exert more influence upon it had been struck by the wave of 
than any other of the well-known con- migrating Aryan hordes before they had 
quests. The sharp division which we were yet formed a firm union ; that is to say. 
able partially to recognise in the evolution while they had not yet become aware of 
of a western and an eastern Persia, a result the power of the civilisation which they 
of the conquest of highly civilised coun- wished to conquer. These countries were 

tries b}' peoples which were still in the precisely those which had not po-ssessed 

early stages of society, and, further, the a superior cmlisation of their own — 

reconciliation of the Persian families who namely, the eastern districts. When, 
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however, the Aryans had come within the 
mystic circle of Babylonian culture,- into 
Media and Elam, they submitted to it. 
Media had long been removed from AssyTO- 
Babylonian infiueiices, and Elam’s power 
had been broken by Ashurbanipal ; there- 
fore both lands offered suitable conditions* 
lor receiving an Aryan immigration with- 
out obliterating or absorbing its 
Ar character. The popula- 

, tion of both lands, indeed, them- 
selves received an Aryan tinge. 
The incomers, on the other hand, fell 
under the .spell of that culture whose very 
cradle they had violently seized. 

After the subjugation of the western 
civilised countries that process ceased, by 
virtue of which, through an immigration 
of nomadic hordes, a new social life had 
grown up out of the blending of influences, 
all tending to evolve a vigorous civilisa- 
tion. In jilace of this, political conquest, 
resting on force, was now made the object 
of rulers. There could thus be no further 
pro.spcct of an independent evolution of 
the Aryan sjurit. In the place of a Per- 
.sian nalion, which would have worked 
itself uiiward from stage to stage to a 
higher civilisation and so to dominion 
over the East, there was now a Persian 
administration, like an Assyrian, which 
drained the strength of the civilised lands, 
and thus became dependent upon them. 
Not the Persian people, nor a Persian 
state, Imt the Persian empire, represented 
by the army and officials, now held the 
reins of power in Nearer Asia. 

This new empire, in its fundamental 
l)rinciples merely a repetition of the As- 
syrian empire during the eighth and 
seventh centuries, shows the same charac- 
ter in all its phenomena. In the admini- 
strative sphere the Persian satrap was 
merely the .Assyrian shaknu, although his 
province was, as a rule, disproportionately 
larger. Like him, too, he was in fact only 
a Persian viceroy, who had been placed 
in the position of the old native 
Persian possessed within his 

Satrnp Province all rights of a sovereign. 

Above all, he maintained an 
army at his own cost, pursued to some 
e.\tent an independent policy, and thus 
usually reached the point where the 
thought of revolt must involuntarily have 
suggested itself, whenever the intrigues of 
the courtiers threatened to become danger- 
ous to him. The constitution of the later 
satrapies is traceable to Darius, Cyrus had 
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in the west simply adopted the old insti- 
tutions. The accounts of him and his son 
speak of 127 provinces, which extended 
from India to Ethiopia. Accordingly the 
east must have been divided up some- 
what alter the model of the west. Darius, 
who went hand in hand w'ith the eastern 
nobility, instituted the larger satrapies, 
and the Persiaes, who administered them, 
became rulers over separate countries. 

After the flood of immigration had 
abated, and the . conquerors had become 
owners, whp .on their part had to ward 
off the hordes that were pre.ssing on after 
them, wars had to be waged with troops 
supplied by the civilised states. These 
proved to be useless material to a great 
extent. Those of the immigrants who 
were marked out by landed possessions 
to be the nobility, and thus the backbone 
of every aripy, could do no more than 
form the backbone of a royal army. The 
satraps, who were in the first place 
responsible for the defence and mainten- 
ance of their provinces, could not avail 
themselves of this resource. Every 
satrap, therefore, had to keep an army of 

Persian Composed, especi- 

^ ally in the western jirovinces, of 
System ni®’^?enaries, and those chiefly 
foreign. The overplus of capable 
soldiers which the vigorous development 
of the Greek people produced always 
found there a ready acceptance. In this 
way the satraps of the western provinces 
were soon in possession of armaments 
which might become a menace to the 
Great King. 

The royal Persian army, in contradis- 
tinction, seems to have been constituted 
on the basis of a feudal state, such as 
corresponds to the organisation of a 
newly immigrated people. Any man who 
had received a grant of land was liable to 
perform military duties corresponding to 
his share of the soil. There must, indeed, 
have been a very motley mixture of 
nationalities in the army, especially if the 
same system obtained in the provinces, 
where civilisation had long passed this 
stage, and in the western provinces par- 
ticularly. It is not certain how matters 
were arranged there ; but the " barbarian 
army,” which Cyrus the younger led 
against Artaxerxes, in addition to his 
ten thousand Greek mercenaries, can 
hardly have been collected on another 
system. Such armies were distinct in 
armament and customs, even if we are 




ALEXANDER BEFORE THE DEAD BODY OF DARIUS IIL. THE LAST KING OF PERSIA 
Darius fled to Media in 331 B.c. and was murdered just before Alexander overtook him. 


not required to accept Herodotus’s Sidon, which had been made Assyrian by 
description of the army of Xerxes as Esarhaddon, and the permission accorded 
accurate in all its details. to the Jews to return to Palestine, are two 

In other respects the administration, striking instances in point. How far in 
apart from the satraps and the highest the latter case any alliance of Cyrus with 
officials, was in the provinces the old the Jewish element, so powerful in Babylon, 
national one. Even the Assyrian sub- may have played a part must remain an 
stitute for the now impracticable colonisa- undecided question. The first instance, 
tion of conquered countries — namely, the however, and the general abandonment 
plan of new settlements with a population of this procedure prove that the Assyrian 
ingeniously formed into Assyrians, and policy had been deliberately reversed, 
of the transplantation of prisoners of It was clearly seen that institutions, 
war to different parts of the empire — was established by force, could never attain 
entirely abandoned The treatment of the same prosperity as economic structures 
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which are built upon the soil and rise 
from national development. Thus, the 
Persian empire made no attempt to 
interfere with the old-established in- 
stitutions in the various provinces. In 
spite of the Per.sian supremacy, the in- 
habitants of Babylonia thus remained 
Babylonian, and those of Ionia Greek. 

. , The picture of the effective- 
Persia s Pereian sovereignty 

Derived eastern provinces is 

ivi isB ion otherwise. Here from 

the first the conditions were different. 
Wliile the centre of the empire, Susiana 
and Persis, received culture from the 
west, it must have transmitted it in turn 
to the east. So far it became important 
for the conditions which were developed 
later by the Parthian and Bactrian 
empires. Western ideas in this way 
reached India, and finally the Sassanid 
empire determined the course of the 
civilisation of Islam. .So that in truth we 
cannot .speak of a Persian civilisation in 
the west. That portion of it which 
developed in its original home possesses 
a still smaller value for the evolution of 
mankind. If lilam, during almost as 
many millennia as the Persian empire 
lasted centuries, had already borrowed 
from Babylonia the fundamental princijile 
upon which its power rested, that will also 
hold good of its heir. A glance enables us 
to recognise in the jiictures from Persian 
royal palaces, or in the glorification of 
the victories of a Darius on the cliffs of 
Behistun, an intellectual kinship with the 
.Assyrians, the same object of glorifica- 
tion. the same conception, the same 
technique. The beautiful workmanship 
of the enamelled tiles which covered the 
walls of Persian palaces [see page 1800] 
is also largely due to Babylonian influence. 

Doubtless the active and gifted people 
of the Greeks, which after the eighth 
century B.C. entered into intimate rela- 
tions with the Asiatic empires, assisting 
_ Cyrus in his Persian wars and 
Xrt* particijiating in his victories, 

. that people which had supplied 

mercenaries to the Ass5-Tian and 
Chaldsean armies, and furnished whole 
armies, as we saw, to the Persians, 
also sent artists to the court of Susa. 
It would, however, be an idle task to 
attempt to trace the influence of Greek 
art in purely Persian productions. The 
Persian king was a successor of the old 
Oriental kings. Just as he, full of 
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dignity, discharged his time-honoured 
duties with wig and long, flowing robe, 
so there remained for the art which 
served to glorify him no other path 
except that marked out by millennia of 
veneration. The Persian buildings have 
one feature distinct from the Assyrian 
ones known to us. and that is the ample 
employment of pillars. It is, perhaps, 
a permissible conjecture that Greek in- 
fluence may be seen in this. But it is 
also conceivable that Egyptian influence, 
through the medium of Phoenicia, may 
have travelled through the Euphrates 
valley as far as Susa and Persepolis. Yet, 
granted the case that Hellenic architects 
and artists had helped in building the 
palaces of Xerxes, their Hellenic spirit could 
evince itself at most in secondary details. 
What they created must always have been 
Oriental, copied from the old models, as 
the Oriental love of tradition demanded. 

A jiroduction similar to this royal art, 
which in some degree had abandoned the 
national spirit, is the Persian cuneiform 
script. It was adapted from the Baby- 
lonian, or more correctly the 
ersiBn Elamite, in order to provide 
CttBeiform alphabet for the language 
of the new sovereign people. 
This was not suited to the grammatical 
.scheme of the old civilised languages, and 
therefore could not be written with the 
old hieroglyphic and syllabic script which 
had closely followed the structure of the 
Sumerian and later the Semitic. In 
further pursuance of the principle already 
traceable in Elamite, a specially simplified 
syllabic writing was invented — actually 
invented in this case at the royal com- 
mand — in order to be able to carve the 
inscriptions of the kings in the Persian 
language also. A written language in 
the sense of Babylonian was never deve- 
loped from this, so far as our piesent 
knowledge goes. Even the Persians made 
use of Aramaic as the imperial language 
of intercourse, so far as the Babylonian 
language and its cuneiform script did 
not maintain their rights. The Persian 
cuneiform script, evidently first intro- 
duced by Darius in order to emphasise 
his national policy as contrasted with that 
of Cyrus and Cambyses, has had no 
history and exerted no influence on the 
development of civilisation ; the Avesta 
was written in a literal alphabet derived 
trom the Aramaic. Hugo Winckl^b 
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ASIA MINOR AFTER ALEXANDER 


the death of Alexander, in 323 b.c., 
the empire which his conquests had 
created extended over all Western Asia 
and into the Punjab, besides Hellas and 
Egypt. Its continuance seemed secured 
at first by the selection of his stepbrother, 
Arrhidajus, as king under the title of Philip, 
by the birth of a son and heir, and by 
the appointment of Perdiccas as regent of 
the empire. But the foremost generals 
became governors of the provinces into 
which it was divided, and at the same 
time commanders of the troops stationed 
or about to be levied in their administra- 
tive districts. Every governor bestirred 
himself immediately to raise a trustworthy 
army, by which he might make himself 
as independent as possilsle of the imperial 
power and might carry out his own am- 
bitious designs without regard for the 
welfare and pro.sperity of the whole. 
This naturally furnished the ground of 
many disputes. The scene of 
of the fhese wars of the Diadochi, or 
Diodocki ' Successors,” was Asia Minor. 

Antigonus was sent thither from 
Babylon as governor of Greater Phrygia, 
Leonnatus went to Hellespontine Phrygia, 
Eumenes to Cappadocia, Cassander to 
Caria, Menander to Lydia, and Philotas 
to Cilicia. While the others all went to 
provinces long since subdued, Eumenes 
had first to conquer his province. The 
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Cappadocians, whose land had hardly 
been touched by Alexander himself, had 
never reconciled thejnselves to Ihe Mace- 
donian rulers placed over them, and had 
actually set a native noble — probably 
of Persian origin — by name Ariarathes, 
at the head of affairs. He being a clever, 
„ , enterprising man, had extended 

^^onques whole of Cap- 

n. i padocia. to which Pontus then 
Cappadoc maintained it 

with the helji of a strong army of 15,000 
horsemen and 30,000 foot-soldiers. Ac- 
cording to the commands of the regent 
of the empire. Antigonus and Leonnatus 
were to help Eumenes in e.xpelling Aria- 
rathes ; but neither obeyed orders. Per- 
diccas, therefore, was obliged to march 
against Cappadocia with the imperial 
army. Ariarathes was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and crucified, and Eumenes 
received the country as his jjrovince. The 
nephew of Ariarathes, his namesake, 
saved his life by flight into Armenia, 
whence, at a later period, he came back 
to influence the destinies of his fatherland. 

Leonnatus had in the interval aided 
Antipater, governor of Macedonia, in his 
struggle against the Hellenes, and had 
lost his life in the campaign. Antigonus, 
instead of answering the summons to 
explain his refusal to obey the regent's 
orders, fled to Antipater in Europe, and 
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effected there an alliance against Perdiccas, 
in which Ptolemy, the governor of Egypt, 
ioined. War followed ; Perdiccas was 
murdered in Eg3'pt, and Antipater 
became regent of the empire in his stead. 
Anligonus received back the province of 
Clrcatcr Phrygia, from which he had fled, 
and was given the supreme command of 
tlie imperial army, with the task 
of* the carr\'ing on the war against 

P Euinenes, who had been on the 

egency Perdiccas, and had 

successfully held his own against Antipater 
and Craterus. Eumenes was defeated in 
the 0]5en held, but successfully defended 
hlni'^ell in the stecji mountain fortress 
of Nora against Antigonus, escaped, 
and in a short time assembled a new 
arm\’, with which he conquered Cilicia 
and Phcenicia and finally crossed the 
Cujihrates. in order to bring the governors 
ot the eastern jirovinccs over to his side. 
.'\t last, in the j'oar 316 n.c., after many 
battles, he fell, through the 
treachcrj' of his picked troops, 
into the hands of Antigonus, 
who had him put to death. 

Previously to this, and in 
31C) n.c.. immediately alter the 
death of .\nti|)atcr, who had 
ajipointed Pohqa'rchon as his 
•sticce.ssor and regent of the 
empire, Antigonus had re- 
nounced obedience to the new 
regent, had driven out the 
governors of Hellospontine 
Phrygia ami Lj’dia. who were on the 
side of Polyperchon, and had given their 
salrajiies to men of his O'vii party. 
Now, after the death of Euinenes, he was 
ruler of all Asia, from the upper provinces 
of which he returned to Asia Minor with 
enormous treasure. 

But the great jiower and ascendency of 
Antigonus ]iroduced a hostile coalition of 
the other governors. These were Ca.s.san- 
der, the sou ot Antijiator, who meantime 
had driven Polyperehon out of iMacc- 
donia ; Ploleniv- ; Ly.simachus, who in 
the year 323 had received Tlirace as a 
province, and after subduing the warlike, 
freedom-loving mountain tribes, had 
founded for himself an important state ; 
and, lasting Seleucus, who, driven from 
his satrapy of Babjdon by Antigonus, 
Iiaii fled to Ptolemy in Egj’pt. Antigonus 
refused their request to divide the satrapies 
equally ; so wars resulted, which dragged 
on with changing fortunes and some 
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interruptions from 315 to 301. In these 
the last members of the royal family — 
Alexander's posthumous son, who was 
called after him, and his illegitimate 
son Heracles — met their death. The rulers, 
therefore, proceeded to assume the title 
of kings in 306 B.c. Antigonus retained his 
power, and Asia Minor remained his 
choicest possession until he succumbed to 
the last mighty onslaught of his enemies, 
and was killed at the battle of Ipsus in 
Phrygia in 301 b.c. There is no sign of 
lasting institutions or of a government 
bringing blessings to its subjects in this 
disturbed period of new and constantly- 
growing armaments. Only the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor enjoyed peculiar 
consideration and retained their self- 
government and immunity from taxation. 

After the death of Antigonus there were 
four kingdoms in existence — ^Egj'pt, under 
Ptolemj' ; Thrace, under Lj’siinachus ; 
ilacedonia and Greece, under Csussander; 

and Syria, under Seleucus. 
Asia Minor was divided between 
Lysimachus and Seleucus, who 
had taken the most important 
share in the overthrow of 
Antigonus. Both remained in 
posses.sion of the portion that 
fell to them, notwithstanding 
that Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
“ the Besieger," the son ol 
Antigonus, made numerou.s 
attempts to reconquer his 
father’s realm. Lj'simachu.s 
was defeated and killed in 281 b.c., in a 
battle against Seleucus, to whom, as victor, 
Asia ilinor justly fell. During the im- 
mediately succeeding period the line of 
.Seleucus is in the ascendant, and possess, 
indeed, the greatest power as far a.s’ 
extent of territory goes ; but the 
Seleucidai are no longer sole rulers, as 
once Antigonus was. 

In tlie confusion in wliich Asia Minor 
was involved alter the death of Alexander 
I > r tk state.s had gradually been 

Se*ar»te * developed there, which, giow- 
sftties" * power, stamped 

their mark on the whole sub- 
sequent period. Once more we find on 
the soil of Asia Minor for the first, and 
indeed for the last time since the dissolu- 
tion of the Lydian dominion, states with a 
separate history and a separate policy, in 
complete independence of any great 
political power whose capital and centre 
of gravity lay outside the ]5eninsula. 



PHILET.ffiRUS 
Founder of the kjngfdom 
of Pergamus about 280 B.c. 



ASIA MINOR AFTER ALEXANDER 


Ariarathes, the nephew and adopted 
son of that Ariarathes whom Perdiccas 
had crucified at the time when Antigonus 
ivas waging his disastrous w'ar against the 
allied kings, had returned to Cappadocia 
iVom Armenia, and, supported by the good 
will of the population, 
which had never grown 
accustomed to the 
Macedonian rule, 
entered upon the heri- W 1 
tage of his iather. His 
attempt was favoured 
by events in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Mithradates, the grand- lysimachus a 


freed Bithynia from the Persian domina- 
tion, but apparently left the princely 
families in possession of their hereditary 
power : the Macedonian governor of 
Hellespontine Phrygia, Galas, was ap- 
pointed to complete their subjection. But 
the Bithyniau prince, 
Bas, repelled his attack 
in the open field, and 
his son Ziiioitcs suc- 
ceeded during the wars 
of the “ Successors ” in 
maintaining and even 
in extending his heredi- 


tary position. Zipoites 

Mithradates, the grand- lysimachus and poliorcetes jg the first who styled 
son of Ariobarzanes, a himself king ; this must 

former satrap on the o/Thrace, and Seleucns of Syria shared Asia Minor, have happened ill 2^7 


Hellespont, who had been in the service of 
Antigonus, warned by Demetrius Pqlior- 
cetes that his lile was in danger, fled to 
Paphlagonia. There he was able to occupy 
the town of Kimiata in the gorges of the 
Olgassys, which he surrounded with strong 
walls, and now, in concert with Ariarathes, 
he summoned the Paphlagonians and the 
inhabitants of the north coast to arms. The 
lieutenant of Antigonus had to give way 
Birth when, after the 

of New Ipsus, the two victors. 

States Lysimachus and Seleucus, turned 
their attention to the sub- 
jugation of these outlying districts, it 
was too late. An army of Seleucus was 
totally defeated in Capiiadocia. and Mithra- 
dates was able to hold his own in the north. 


B.c. after a victory over Lysimachus-, since 

the era of the Bithynian kings begins with 

the autumn of 297. He also maintained his 

position against the successor of Antiochus, 

Seleucus, who had .sent his general, 

Patrocles, to force Bithynia to submission. 

In any case, after this Bithynia finally 

entered the ranks of independent states. 

Zijxiites was able to bequeath to his son 

N'icomedes a realm which towards the east 

„ .. included the Greek towns of 

Foundmg 

o time there arose an independent 

ergftmas valley of the Caicu.s, 

on Ihe borders of Bithynia. At the out- 
break of the war with Seleucus, Philetierus 
had abandoned Lysimachus, whose citadel 
and treasures he was guarding at Pergamus, 


Later, after the death of Lysimachus and and had gone o^■er to Seleucus. When the 

the invasion of the Gauls, and during the latter was soon afterwards murdered he 

continuous wars of the Seleucida;, both won the gratitude of Antiochus by sending 

within and outside Asia Minor, no more him the body of his father, held Pergamus, 

thought was entertained of their subjuga- and succeeded in bringing the whole 
lion. Thus Ariarathes created an indepen- valley of the Gaicus as far as the sea under 
dent kingdom in Gappadocia, with dominion, and thus laid the 

which he united Caiaonia; and foundations of the kingdom of 

Mithradates, who received the ' - \ Pergamus. 

name of Gtiste.s — the Founder — r' ■/ '; Once more a race of invaders 

founded a kingdom in the valleys j l)ecame jirominent in Asia Minor 

of the Amnias and Iris, which, •/ 'ind exercised an important 

situated on the Pontus Euxinus. y influence on the conditions of 

or Black Sea, came gradually for the country. J ust as previously, 

brevity to be called Pontus. 't*- *Le time of the Mermnada:, 

The rulers of both territories sonof zipoites, first king Gimmerians, combined with 
naturally styled themselves kings, of Bithyma. From a coin. Thracian hordes, had crossed 
In the north-west new states grew up. over into Asia Minor and had long scoured 

Bithynia had been ruled in Persian times the land, plundering and rohliing, so now 

by princes of its own, who recognised the the Gauls apjjeared. They had helove this 

suzerainty of the Great King and were made inroads into Thrace and Macedonia ; 

subject to his satraps, even though they now in 277 b.c., Nicomedes, who was con- 

often enough disobeyed them. Alexander testing his inheritance with his brothers. 
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took a Gallic army under I.eoniiorius into 
his pay and by their aid subdued Bithynia. 
At the same time a second Gallic force, 
under Lurarius. crossed the Hellespont, 
joined the torce under Leonnorius, which 
now was again free, and, both combined, 
raided the tields ol Asia Minor and burned 
the towns. Antiochus, in order to protect, 
at any rale, his own part of 


Antiochus 


Fights ... 

the Gnuls 


Asia Minor from the Gallic 


marched across the 
Taurus. A pitched battle was 
fought between him and the Gauls. In 
overwhelming force — so ran the account 
of the fight — the “ Galatians ” confronted 
the king in a dense phalanx. twcnt3'-four 
ranks deep, with 10,000 horsemen on each 
wing. From ilie centre of the line of 
battle eighty four-horse chariots, armed 
with sc^'tlics. and twice as many two-horse 
war chariots were to charge. It may easily 
be conceived that the king’s courage almost 
failed him at tlie sight of this formidable 
multitude. cs]iccially since the greater 
])art of his inferior army consisted of 
slingors and other light-armed troops. He 
even wished to make terms ; 
but one of his generals encou- 
ragerl him and devised a plan 
of battle for him. The sixteen 
eh’iihants which the king had 
wifh liim were driven headlong 
against the ein'inv; 
the enem\ 's horses, 
which had nei'cr 
seen an elejihant, 
took fright, gal- 
lojied in ■'vild rout 
back on the ranks, 
and caused uni- 
versal confusion. 

J'lu; overthrow of 
the Gauls was 
complete. 

'J' h i s victor y . 
checked the wan- jj 
dering of thefiauls. 
in .so far that they 
were driven back 
to the eastern part 



THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY OF ANTIOCHUS 

'oduced 


ually obtained secure settlements and 
lived, mixed with the natives, without 
abandoning their language, habits, or 
constitution,- under twelve tetrarchs, each 
of whom belonged to one of the four 
cantons of their three tribes — Trocmeri, 
Tolistoboii, and Tectosagi — and under a 
council consisting of three hundred mem- 
bers. Often enough, starting from here 
as mercenaries of the rival princes, they 
helped to decide the destinies of the 
peninsula. For, unfortunately, there was 
no prosperous development in Asia Minor 
even after the defeat of the Gauls by 
Antiochus. In the many wars between 
_. Egypt and Syria, which led to 

_ flic occupation of the coast of 

* Caria and Lycia by the Pto- 
»ppe»r icmies, then in the long, bloody 
war between the brothers Selcucus Cal- 
linicus and Antiochus .Hierax, sons of 
Antiochus Theos, the whole west coast 
and the centra] and southern districts, 
Caria, Phrygia", Lycia. and Cilicia, were 
at one time in the hands of Callinicus, at 
another of Hierax. No wonder that the 
Gauls, too, reapjieared in this 
confusion, and, after inflicting a 
crushing blow on Callinicus in 
the interest of Hierax, once 
more assumed a ])osition which 
threatened danger. Once more 
~ they laid waste 

the fields ; and 
their neighbours, 
to secure peace 
from them, were 
forced to pay 
tribute. Even An- 
tiochus Hierax 
could not secure 
immunity in any 
other way. 

The credit oi 
averting the new 
danger of the 
Gauls belongs to 
the princes of 
Pergamus. After 
Eumenes I., the 


Dr.,-,.,,:.. I, A 'erra-coUa statue of an elephant seizing a Gaul, rep: uuu..=u , 

01 rnijfgui on ootll from "Passmgof the Empires, ■’^S.P.C.K, In the battle between SUCCeSSOr of Phlle- 

sides of (he Halvs AntiocliusofAsiaMinorandtheGaulstheGalatianarmy, which t»riic AafeotoH 

^ J' included 20,000 horsemen, was routed by sixteen elephants. flclQ Ci6je3.tCQ 


and restricted to 
a region to which they gave their name 
jicrmanentlj'. Here in Galatia they 
founded their capital, Ancyra. which 
attained later great prosperity, and at the 
present day, as Angora, is the chief town 
of Central Asia Minor. Here they grad- 


Antiochus I. at 
Sardis in 262 B.c., the permanence of 
their rule was secured. The disturbed 
times gave an opportunity for strengthen- 
ing and extending it. Attains I. (241- 
IQ 7 B.C.), the son and succe.ssor of Eumenes, 
had brought his name into history by an 
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action which conferred cn him lasting 
fame in the eyes of his contemporaries and 
of posterity. He refused to pay to the 
Gauls the customary tribute, ani faced 
their consequent invasion in a battle, 
where he completely defeated them. By 
this means he greatly 
contributed towards 
ending their raids an-,1 
confining them to 
their own territory. 

On account of this 
splendid achievement 
Attains was honoured 
by the. towns and 
princes who were saved 
by him from the 
Gallic danger, and 
assumed the royal 
diadem. Eumencs II. 
dedicated to him an 
imposing monument, 
an altar to Zeus, 
standing on a massive 
pedestal, round the 
sides of w'hich ran 
reliefs, which glorified 
for all time the victory 
of Attains over the Gauls under the repre- 
sentation of the battle of the gods with 
the giants. Pergamene art. as sliown us 
by these reliefs, marks in some ways the 
highest point reached by the Greek art of 
the later style. The statues of Pergamus 
were regarded as triumphs of art by the 
Romans, and the various figures of “ Dying 
Gauls ” — erroneously called " Dying Gladi- 
ators” — in our museums W'ere copied from 
Pergamene originals. 

Attains I. not only permanently secured 
his realm, but extended it also by a war 
„. . with Antiochus Hierax, who, 

'of'"* disputes with his 

• , brother Seleucus Callinicus, had 

finally withdrawn and held 

Asia Minor north of the Taurus, so far 
as it was distinctly Seleucid. Hierax was 
defeated at Coke, in the neighbourhood 
of Sardis, and comiielled to fly from Asia 
Minor ; Seleucid Asia Minor fell into 

the hands of Attains. But the Seleucida; 
were destined once more to establish their 
power in the peninsula, and, as it seemed, 
more firmly than ever. Achaeus, the 
general of Seleucus, retook from Attains 
the territory he had recently conquered, 
but could not resist the temptation of 
founding a separate state and of placing 
the kingly diadem on his own head during 


the confusion which prevailed in Syria 
after the death of Seleucus. This kingdom, 
severed from the main Seleucid state, 
lasted some years, until Antiochus III., 
who had restored his authority in his own 
kingdom bv a successful war against 



RUINS OF THE ANCIENT METROPOLIS OF PERGAMUS 
In die second century B.O. the city oi Pergamus became the most important kingdom 
in Asia Minor and a centre of civilisation. These ruins are all that remain to-day. 

in.surgenl satraps, felt him.self sufficiently 
strong to dejirive Aclueus also of hi.s 
sovereignty. Achieus, being beaten, shut 
himscll up in Sardis and held out a con- 
siderable time, hut was eventually mur- 
dered by traitors. Thus Antiochus III. 
reunited a large part of Asia Minor to his 
owTi main territory in 214 B.c. 

A letter of the king preserved foi- 
us in an inscriiJtion gives us a .slight 
glimp.se into the internal administration. 
The Seleucid kingdom, like the Persian, 
was divided into satra])ie.s : we do not 
know how many of these were 
included in A.sia Minor. By th:.- 
side of the worshi]-) of the 
native gods, which naturally 
remained fixed, a similar worshiji of the 
king and the queen was introduced ; for 
both there was in each satrapy one high- 
])riest, and sacrifices were offered to both, 
just as, two hundred years later, in the 
irrovinccs high-]5ric.sts were apiiointcd for 
the Roman emperor. 

But Antiochus III. did not rest content 
with these acquisitions. It was not 
enough that he had brought even Greek 
towns on the western coast of Asia Minor 
info his jiower; he aimed at Europe also 
and laid claims to Thrace on the ground 
that it was by right a possession of th:' 
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Seleueidze 
Coafined 
to Cilicia 


Seleucidje, owing to the defeat of Lysima- 
chus by Seleucus. He had already become 
master of the town of Sestus, and had 
made Lysimacheia, which he restored, 
the headquarters of his army and the 
capital of a province of Thrace that 
was still to be conquered, when he 
became involved in a war with Rome. 

In the revolt, the dominion 
of the Seleucidae in Asia Minor 
on this side of the Taurus 
was ended for ever. They kept 
only the territory on the far side of the 
Taurus — that is, practically, Cilicia — and 
did not venture to cross the sea with war- 
slii])s to the west of the mouth of the Kaly- 
kadnos. Rhodes and Pergamus, which 
had taken the part of Rome, were both 
splendidly rewarded for their loyalty. 
The former received the country of Lycia 
and Caria as far as the Mteandcr ; Per- 
gamus, which had withstood a siege from 
Ariliochus, and whose territory had been 
ravaged, received Hellespontine Phrygia, 
Greater Phrygia, Lydia with Sardis and 
Ephesus (which had been occupied by 
Antiochus and had not soon enough gone 
over from him to the Romans), and the 
part of Caria which lay north of the 
.Mtcander. The Greek towns of Asia 
Minor, which had sided with the Romans 
on the day of the battle of Magnesia, where 
Antiochu.i had met with his overthrow, 
were conceded self-government and also 
immunity from tribute. By the despatch 
of Manlius Volso against the Galatians, 
who were deleated by him in two battles, 
the Romans deserved well of .Asia Minor ; 
for even after the defeat inflicted on the 
Galatians by .Attains many towns had still 
been obliged to pay tribute to them to 
secure protection from their marauding 
invasions. The Galatian scourge was now 
destroyed once for all. 

The results of the battle of Magne,sia 
are of the most far-reaching importance. 
Rome, without ajjpropriating a foot’s 
Rome the of land, becomes from 

, this time the foremost power in 
Minor. It is clear on the 
face of it that Pergamus and 
Rhodes, which had long been allies of 
Rome, would seek to further their 
prosperity and power by this connection ; 
but the longer the other states, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Pontus itself, resisted, 
the less they could avoid the influences 
of Rome. The power of the Macedonian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian monarchies over 
1830 


Asia Minor was broken from that day. 
For at least a century the peninsula 
enjoyed peace, in which it had had no 
share since .Alexander’s death. What 
conception Rome had of its rights as the 
leading power is clearly shown by the 
political changes which were introduced 
into Asia Minor thirty years after the 
battle of Magnesia. After the third 
Macedonian war Rome, being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the free city of Rhodes 
and its unwelcome intrusion into the 
course of this war, deprived it of its 
possessions on the peninsula of Asia Minor 
and declared Caria and Lycia to be 
“ free.” The Rhodian garrisons had to 
be withdrawn from these countries, and 
the considerable tribute which till then 
had flowed into the Rhodian treasui7 
from that source was stopped. Thus the 
power of Rhodes suffered a heavy lo.ss. 
The trade of Rhodes was bound to fall 
off, since the Romans had established 
the free harbour of Delos and had 
blocked the main artery of the Rhodian 
exports and imports on the coast of 

Macedonia, which had now become Roman. 
T . In Lycia the towns, of which 
ycian ^ygj.g ^lany of various 

Le&Kue formed themselves into a 

close organisation, the Lycian 

league. They had always unwillingly 
submitted to the Rhodian rule, and knew 
how to make good use of the freedom now 
conceded to them for the welfare of the 
country. The beginnings of this Lycian 
city-league may have been older, especially 
as far as the common worship of the 
Lycian tribal deity is concerned ; but now 
other duties fell upon the league : the 
representation of the country in foreign 
lands, negotiations with strange powers, 
the maintenance of the common interests, as 
well as the establishment of systematic and 
assured conditions at home. Though such 
a city-league in itself presented no novelty, 
the fundamental thought on which the 
Lycian league rested was new and excel- 
lent. Every member of the league had a 
different number of votes, according to its 
size, distributed in such a way that the 
largest towns gave three, the intermediate 
towns two, and the small towns one vote, 
respectively, at the meeting of the league, 
which was held in turn in each of the 
communities. At the head of the league 
was placed a president, chosen similarly 
in turn from the towns which were 
members, and elected annually. The 
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ONE OF THE TRIUMPHS OF THE ART OF PERGAMUS : AN ALTAR TO ZEUS 
This imposing: altar to Zeus was erected in honour of Attains I., who completely routed an Invasion of the Gauls. The 
reliefs round the sides of the altar mark in some ways the highest point reached by the Greek art of the later style. 

towns exercised their right of voting Eumenes was not only able to maintain 

through representatives. A similarly his position, but also to incorporate into 

organised league, the Chrysaorian, existed his own kingdom the territory conquered 

in Caria, where there were comparatively by Prusias on the Sangarius. Pru.sias did 

few towns, but many large village not venturi: to shelter Hannibal when the 

communities. Romans demanded his surrender ; and the 

The most splendid picture at this time great Carthaginian, being abandoned, put 

is presented by Pergamus, which, through an end to his life at Libussa, on a height 

the courage and statecraft of its kings, had above the Gulf of Nicomedia. The 

become an important kingdom. From the princes of Pergamus, distinguished as 

struggle against Bithynia, which broke out they were for their cleverness and statc- 

immediately after the war with Antiochus craft, were not less renowned lor their 

III., Eumenes II. emerged as victor, warm interest in art and science. We have 

Prusias of Bithynia had occupied some already mentioned the altar to Zeus. On 

territory in Mysia, which in the jjeacc the acropolis, wdiich towers above the city, 

with Antiochus bad been conceded to they reared a rich group of buildings, 

Eumenes. On this ground a quarrel began which, rising in terraces one above the 

between the two, which has the greater other, crown the summit of the royal 

interest for us because Hannibal for the citadel. And in the middle of it, among 

last time played a part in it, and for the palaces and temples and public buildings, 

last time, uselessly, it is true, tried to was the library, which was also a museum, 

form a powerful coalition against Rome, where, besides a rich collection of books, 

Despite some successes of Hannibal, originals, as well as copies of prominent 
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works of the older Greek art, were pre- restored. They introduced a tax of onc- 
served. In this iranner Pergamus became tenth on the produce of the soil, a tax on 
an important centre of civilisation, and pasture land, and duties on imports and 
will be alwa3^s mentioned with honour by exports ; the collection of revenue was 
the side of Alexandria. made over to a company of Roman 

By the side of Pergam.is, Bithjnia fell knights, who farmed all these taxes at 
into the background ; its princes had Rome. This method of taxation was the 
gradually subdued the whole territory from plague and ruin of the provincials. The 
the Khyndacus and the Mj'sian Asiatics, exposed to the tyranny and 
Extent oiyn^jp^s to Heradeia, and caprice of these companies, who considered 

g... . southward from Heradeia over only their own profit, and never the 

‘ the Sangarius up to the welfare of the taxpaj'ers, and who natur- 

Paphlagonian trontier. Hellenism early ally wished not only to get back the sums 

made an entrance here ; and an increasing jraid at Rome for farming these taxes but 
number of Greek towns sprang up. But to enrich themselves greatly by it, were 
none of them can be compared with Per- shamelessly plundered by them, and could 
ganius in glory and importance. never hope for success if they ventured 

L'p to this time Rome had had no pos- on a judicial complaint at Rome ; for the 
sessions of her own in -Asia Minor. But very knights who composed these com- 
when Attains III. of Pergamus died in panics for farming the taxes were the 
the year 133 b.c. and made Rome his heir, judges. 

the Romans accejrted the inheritance. A Roman governor, who changed yearly, 
Here begins a new phase in the historical stood at the head of the province. Even 
develo})mcnt of Asia Minor. It is true that if some of them, such as Mucius Scsvola, 
Aristonicus, a scion of the honourable, and 

princely house of Pergamus, yf'fj worthy men, who really had 

di.sjHited the inheritance with the welfare of the province at 

the Romans, raised an arm}’. heart, the majority of them 

found adhei'cuts, and went brought with them only a mass 

against tln'in, sword in hand. of debts from the capital : 

But it was im]rossible. for him and the province was reckoned 

to hold out long. In the year by them and their com]rcers 

130 iJ-C' the revolt was crushed to be the most suitable sjrhere 

and its leader murdered. The for getting rid of their debts 

consul, JIaniusAquillius, created The Great, kioe of Pontus, iind acquiring new wealth, 
the Roman jirovince. Asia, co- o' ws realm. 'I'here were, indeed, opportu- 

extensivc with the kingdom of Pergamus. nities enough for the governor to wring 
In addition, there was Caria, which had out money for himself, especially since the 
taken jiart in the revolt of Aristonicus. jrrovince had to provide all exirenses for 
The latter had been besieged and cap- him and his suite. The amount, however, 
tured in Slratoniciea. Aquillius, having which had to be expended for him de- 
bcen bribed, had given Greater Phrygia pended on his own discretion, since he 
to Mithradates Euergetes ol Pontus ; could impose taxes for a definite object, 
Bithynia rai.scd a jirotest. The proceedings such as for the building of ships to resist 
in the senate on this point were prolonged the bold attacks of pirates, or generally 
interminably, until at last Rome appro- for the jrrotection of the land ; and it 
printed the country herself. From that rested with him alone to determine the 
time, 116 B.C., all Greater Phrygia, Holies- rate of taxation, while no one 

jjontine Phrygia, IMysia, Lydia, and Caria. controlled its proper ajiplica- 

were included in the now Roman province, Minor he alone distri- 

Of the Greek towns, free up till now, those * buted the garrisons among the 

that had supported Aristonicus were towns, and many towns were only too glad 
deprived of their liberty and made pro- to be quit of these unwelcome guests by 
vincial towns ; but the others were recog- a money payment to the governor. It 
nised as free and autonomous. was not, in any case, difficult for the 

At first, indeed, Rome had magnani- Roman officials to plunder thoroughly the 
mou.sly relinquished all claim to taxes, province entrusted to them. And, un- 
which had long been raised by the kings of fortunately, the number of the selfish 
Pergamus ; but soon some of them were governors at this time was greater than 
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that of the honourable. Besides this, the 
suite of the governor was large, and 
consisted mostly of young aristocrats, to 
whom the opportunity for acquiring wealth 
was not unwelcome. 

In short, the maladministration of the 
Romans was appalling. And in Rome 
itself the senate usually turned a deaf 
ear when complaints against its members 
were raised. Such misgovernment must 
have greatly excited the anger and dis- 
satisfaction of the provincials. Only a 
spark was needed to kindle a terrible con- 
flagration, and the man was soon found who 
knew how to deal with these conditions. 
We saw earlier that the house of Mithra- 


dates in Pontus had founded a dynasty. 


Appalling 
Misgovernment 
of Rome 


In the course of time the 
frontiers of this kingdom 
were widened. The Greek 
towns on this coast, Amas- 


tris, Amisos, and, above all, Sinope, with 


its own colonies of Trapezus and Cera.sus, 


had been conquered and Sinope made 
the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 
On the other hand, the various attempts 
of the Pontic princes to bring Galatia and 
Greater Phrygia under their rule were 
frustrated, either by a coalition of the 
other kings in Asia Minor or by the 
intervention of Rome. Mithradates Euer- 



FAMOUS BRONZE FROM PERGAMUS 
The statues of Penramus were rcjrarded by the Romans as 
triumphs of art This {^roiip is “The Gaul and his Wife.’ 


getes, who had fought in the war of 
Aristonicus on the side of the Romans, 
and then thought he had claims on Greater 
Phrygia, was murdered, at his own wife’s 
instigation, before the transactions with 
Greater Phrygia were completed. He left 
a son of tender age, who, young as he 
was, fled from the plots of his mother and 



THE OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF PERGAMENE SCULPTURE 


remained for many years hiding in the 
lonely mountains. Mithradates Eupator 
reappeared at Sinope as a young man of 
twenty, and the people hailed him as their 
king. His mother was obliged to resign 
the government to him. Filled with 
ambition and energy', his first and foremosl 
thought was the aggrandisement of his 
kingdom ; but that 
required means, 
money, and soldiers, 
of which he had not 
sufficient at his dis- 
po.sal . A happy chance 
heljjed him. In the 
T a u r i c Chersonese, 
the modern Crimea, 
the Scythians of the 
great South Russian 
steppe were pressing 
hard the free town ot 
Chersonesus and the 
kingdom of Bosporus, 
now Kertch ; Mithra- 
dates, being asked for 
„„„ aid, sent over his 

0X117 C^TTf D'T'ltDO ' 


general. 


The familiar figures of Dying Gauls " in the museums, erroneously called Dying ° * 

Gladiators," are Roman copies of Pergamene originals. Tbo above is from an original. W1 til 


Diophantus, 
army. He 
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defeated the Scythians, drove them back 
from the peninsula, and admitted the 
Chersonese, as well as the kingdom of 
Bosporus. M’hich had submitted to his 
master, into the union of the subject states. 

Perhajis more important than the 
increase in territory was the replenishment 
of the Pontic treasury by the taxes which 
_ . . (lowed in from the Crimea. 
»/**!**'*- ^lithradates strengthened his 
e rmy ^ increased its effi- 

ciency l)y continual training. 
He had already conquered Paiihlagoniaand 
(jalatia in combination with Xicomedes 
of Bithynia, had partitioned them with 
his ally, and had secured his influence in 
Capjiadocia, when the protests of Rome 
forced both of them to relinquish their 
comiuests. ^lithradatcs bowed this time 
to (he dictates of Rome, since he did 
not yet feel himself strong enough for 
detiunce; hut the wish to wreak vengeance 
on Rome for having prevented first his 
father and then himself from realising the 
ardently desired scheme of conquest was 
cherished from this moment. 

The disputes about the .succession in 
Bithynia between Nicomedes III. and 
Socrates, who held possession of the 
throne by the help of Mithradates until 
Xicomedes, supjiorted by the Romans, 
expelled him, and finally the invasion of 
the territory ot Pontus by Nicomedes, 
led to the outbreak of the war between 
Rome and .Mithradates. This so-called 
First Mithradatic War broke out in 
88 H.C., at a time when the Romans were 
still fully occiqned in Italy itself. The 
Roman legate, Manius Aquilliu.s, levied, 
indeed, some troops in Asia ; but he, as 
well as the remaining Roman commanders 
in the ])rovince of .Asia, were defeated by 
mithradates or repulsed without attempt- 
ing serious resistance. 

The king marched by way of Apamea 
and Laodicea into the Roman provinces. 
Isolated towns, such as Magnesia, near 
the Sipylus, and Stratonicaea 
in Caria, resisted for some time 
the attacks of the king, and 
had to be conquered by him ; 
but these were exceptions. Mithradates 
was received with open arms and hailed 
as a liberator from the universally hated 
yoke. In a very short time the province 
joined him. At his orders on one day 
80,000 Italians were murdered. These 
had gradually become numerous, as more 
and more people had poured into the 
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incalculably rich land of Asia for the sake 
of gain and commerce. Greece also was 
affected. .Athens first of all espoused 
the cause of Mithradates ; the Bceotians, 
Achaians, and Lacedremonians declared for 
him. His general, Archelaus, was in 
Greece with 100,000 men, and had his 
headquarters at Athens. At Rome itself 
there was civil war. Not until the 
beginning of the year 87 B.c. was the 
great Sulla able to start with an army for 
Greece. His mere appearance brought 
many Greeks back to their allegiance. 
Only Athens resisted and remainerl loyal 
to Mithradates, and was conquered on 
March i, 86 B.c. after a long siege ; a few 
days later the Pirieus also was stormed 
and given to the flames. The first great 
success was followed by others. Sulla 
defeated Archelaus at Cha^ronea, and 
Dorylaus, who had come up rvith con- 
siderable reinforcements, at Orchomenos. 

In Asia Minor also the situation was not 
as favourable for Mithradates as at first. 
Rhodes had refused submission to the 
king, and Lycia did likewise. The siege 
of Rhodes, like that of Patara in Lycia, 
Peace ^ waste of time, for 

on both occasions Mithradates 
had been forced to withdraw 
* without effecting any result. 
iVgain, the cruel and tyrannical govern- 
ment of the liberator began soon 
to prove intolerable. At Ephesus, 
Tralles, and other jdaces the king’s 
governors were murdered or expelled, 
and the towns put into a state of defence. 
Lucullus, Sulla’s general, had assembled a 
fleet in Syria and Egyjit, with which he 
took Cos, Cnidos, Chios, and other towns 
from Mithradates. Pre.ssed on every side, 
the king resolved to enter into negotiations 
for jjeacB with Sulla. By the terms of 
peace'Mifhradates was obliged to evacuate 
the Roman province, give up his conquests 
in Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, 
and to restrict himself to his Pontic terri- 
tory ; he was also to surrender 70 warships 
and pay 2,000 talents as war indemnity. 

Thus ended the First Mithradatic 
War, and the Province of Asia was 
once more Roman. Sulla reorganised it. 
Rhodes was rewarded for its heroic resist- 
ance by a gift of Caunia and other districts 
on the Carian coast ; the towns which had 
remained loyal were declared free ; while 
those that had revolted were punished 
and a heavy fine was imjjosed upon them. 
This penalty weighed heavily upon the 
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towns ; and since it had to be met by 
loans, it materially retarded their pros- 
perity, already seriously impaired. Ten 
years afterwards we see Luciillus endea- 
vouring by wise measures to discharge the 
debts of many of the towns, and vigor- 
ously combating the pernicious system 
by which unpaid interest was regarded 
as bearing interest in turn. He 
reduced the rate of interest, 
wiped out the interest which 
had run up above the amount 
of the original capital, and appropriated 
the fourth part of the income of the 
debtor for the satisfaction of the creditor. 

The Second Mithradatic War, from S3 
to 81 B.C., was in reality nothing more than 
a marauding e.xpedition of Mura:na, the 
governor of Asia, into the Pontic territory. 

Towards the end of the year 74 b.c. 
Nicomedes III. of Bithynia died and 
bequeathed his kingdom to tlie Romans. 
That gave Mithradates a welcome opijor- 
tunity to invade Bithynia in tlie .spz'ing of 
73 B.C., and to bring the whole land under 
his rule. Lucullus and Cotta were im- 
mediately sent from Rome to Bithynia, 
and the Third Mithradatic War began. 
Cotta, to whom the supreme command of 
the fleet had been given, was to defend 
Bithynia. He withdrew to Chalcedon, 
while Lucullus advanced from Cilicia and 
Asia with the legions which had been 
collected there. Cotta offered battle under 
the walls of Chalcedon, and was defeated ; 
at the same time Mithradates’ fleet forced 
an entrance into the harbour and captured 
si.\ty Roman warships. After this success 
Mithradates began the siege of the rich, 
free town of Cyzicus, which was loyal to 
the Romans and defended itself bravely. 
Lucullus advanced to its relief. Mithra- 
dates, taken on two sides, and no longer 
besieger, but besieged, with his mighty 
army crippled by hunger and disease, was 
compelled at last to abandon his attempt 
and to fall back hastily on Pontus, saving 
Tke La wliat he could. Even his fleet 
War of* degrees driven out of 

M-H. j * the Aigean Sea. Lucullus, on 
Mitarftdates . . i j -i 

his part, now marched through 

Bithynia and Paphlagonia into the king’s 
territory, defeated him at Cabeira, and 
compelled him to fly to his son-in-law, 
Tigranes, King of Armenia. After the 
conquest of the towns of Amisus and 
Sinope, Lucullus advanced into Armenia, 
defeated Tigranes at Tigranocerta in 
69 B.C., and after a second victory at 


Artaxata, was making preparations to 
subdue all Armenia, when his soldiers 
mutinied and forced their general to 
retreat. As even the enormous booty 
captured on this retreat did not alter the 
soldiers’ purpose, Lucullus was forced to 
abandon Armenia. 

Meantime, Mit hiadate.s had escaped and 
collected a new army, with which he 
advanced to reconquer his kingdom. The 
hostility of the equestrian class in Rome 
to Lucullus was .so strong that he was 
recalled, and Pompey was entrusted 
with the conduct of the Mithradatic 
War in his place. 

Pompey had just ended the Wax with 
the Pirates. After the Seleiicid and 
Egyptian fleet had lost the mastery of 
the .Egean Sea, piracy became rampant. 
Pompey deserves the credit of having 
at last energetically checked this plague. 
Covered with glory in this war against the 
pirates, he apjjearcd the most competent 
general to end the Mithradatic War. He 
therefore started in the year G6 b.c. for the 
new theatre of war, and so completely 
crushed Mithradates at Dasteria, which he 
p himself afterwards named Nico- 
J*? polis or City of Victory, that the 
Rome Pontus could save him- 

self only by precipitate flight 
through Colchis to the Bosphorus. In 
the midst of mighty preparations and 
great plans— he intended to lead against 
Italy a large army of Scythians, Thracians, 
and Celts, and to attack Rome itself — he 
was betrayed by his son Pharnaces and the 
army, and died by his own hand. Thus 
Pontus, the kingdom of Mithradates, fell 
to Rome ; Bosporus was left to his son 
and betra3'er, Pharnaces. Pompey organ- 
ised Pontus as a province, founded eleven 
townships in it, and united it with 
Bithynia under one jurisdiction. Rome 
was now mistress of all Asia Minor, 
except Cajjpadocia, Galatia, and Lj'cia. 
By 25 B.c. Galatia too was a ]>rovince. 
Cappadocia was absorbed after the death 
of its last king, and Lycia in the middle 
of the first century .\.D. 

Asia Minor had no separate history in 
tlie time of the Roman emperors, just as 
later underByzantineandat present under 
Turkish rule. It has been a part of world- 
empires, and only as such has it had a 
share in the events of world-history. The 
age when its independent states played a 
part in the history of the world passed 
away with the early years of the empire. 
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F ROil Asia Minor, after the death of 
Alexander, we turn to follow the 
fortunes of another portion of his empire ; 
the eastern countries extending between 
Asia Minor and Egypt from the R/oenician 
coast to the Jaxartes and from the slopes 
of the Taurus to the Indus. The death 
of the great king brought no great 
immediate changes to these districts ; 
Babylon rema ned the capital of the 
empire, and the provinces continued, for 
the most part, under their previous 
governors, excepting Media. At the par- 
tition of satrapies at Babjdon. Media 
fell to Pcithon, son of Craterus, while its 
former po.sse.ssor, the Persian, Atropates, 
was restricted to the. north-western part 
of Media, the province later called Atro- 
patene after him. Syria was given to 
Laomedon of Mytelene. 

A great change in the affairs of the East 
took place at the death of Perdiccas in 
321 B.c. Babylon ceased to be the capital. 
_ The new partition of satrapies 

jj® ^ at Triparadisus, arranged bv 

Babylon' ° Antipatef, 

affected the East much more 
than the former partition. Laomedon, 
indeed, retained Syria ; Peucestas, Persia ; 
and Peithon, Media ; but Parthia received 
a new governor in Philip, as did Bactria 
and Sogdiana in Stasanor, Mesopotamia in 
Amphimachus, Susiana in Antigenes, and, 
what is most important for the ensuing 
period, Babylon in Seleucus. 

Seleucus was born about 356 n.c. A 
member of the Macedonian nobility, he. 
like all his companions, entered early into 
the army and followed Alexander into Asia. 
He owed it not merely to hjs birth, but also 
to his courage and capabilities, that he 
belonged to the more intimate circle around 
the king. We are told, as an instance of his 
great strength and his courage, that one day 
in the presence of Alexander he brought a 
raging bull to the ground. He distin- 
guished himself in the Indian campaign 
and in the battle against Porus. After 
Alexander’s death ha assumed the com- 
mand of the household cavalry in place 


of Perdiccas. who became regent of the 
empire ; Alexander had attached peculiar 
distinction to this post, and the holder 
of it. who was then called Chiliarch, filled, 
according to Persian precedent, at the 
same lime one of the highest jilaces at 
court. In this office he marie the cam- 
jiaigns of Perdiccas against the in.subordi- 
The RUe governors, first against 

Antigonus, and later against 
Seleueus Ptolemy of Egypt. When the 
Egyptian camjiaign failed, he 
was among those generals who abandoned 
their commander ; and it is to him and 
Antigenes of Susiana that the murder 
of the regent is ascribed. He w'as ixp- 
ijointed governor of the province of 
Babylonia, giving up the Chiliarchy and 
the command of the household cavalry. 
It therefore became his first concern 
immediately to create an army for him- 
self. Alexander’s principle that no satrap 
should keep an army had been disregarded 
directly after his death. Seleucus was 
very soon drawn into the whirlpool of 
events. Eumenes, who had sided with 
Perdiccas. had been declared an enemy to 
the empire at Trijiaradisus ; Antigonus 
had been ajipointed strategus, or cai)tain- 
general. and entrusted with the conduct of 
the war against Eumenes. This w'ar took 
a new turn when Eumenes, after the death 
of Antipater, had been apiiointed strategus 
in A,sia by the regent, Polypcrchon, and 
by Olympias, mother of Alexander, and 
had been amply provided with funds. 
The theatre of 'w'ar was shifted to the 
east, where he at once found support from 
, the governors of the eastern 
exan ® provinces. These were still with 
mpire their troops in Media, where 
re» s up cxjrelled Peithon. 

who had killed Philip, satrap of Parthia, 
had placed his own brother in his place, 
and had thus roused the suspicions of 
other satraps. 

But Seleucus neither took part in the 
combination against Peithon nor did he 
then join the side of Eumenes. He ex- 
pressly declared that he could not make 
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common cause with the enemy of the 
empire. On the contrary, he joined Anti- 
gonus, who came to the East in order there 
to prosecute ihc war against Eumenes. 
Fortune, indeed, seemed to smile on 
Seleucus at first. He received the province 
of Susiana. the former governor of M'hich, 
Antigenes, fought on the enemy’s side ; 

but fortune proved fickle. 
M'hen Antigonus had put to 
death Eumenes, betrayed by 
his own troops, and handed 
over to his enemy, he behaved as an abso- 
lute despot and arbitrarily appointed and 
deposed go\'ernors. When he was in 
Itabylon he required from Seleucus, from 
wliom he had already taken away Susiana, 
an account of his administration ; Seleucus 
refii-^ed. and, feeling himself no longer safe, 
lleil from Haljylon to Egypt and the 
court of Ptolemy. 

The great power of Antigonus, as well as 
his despotic lieharioiir, led to an alliance 
of Ptolemy. Tysimachus, and Cassander, 
to the consummation of which Seleucus 
contributed Ids share, M'ars then ensued, 
which continued almost without cessation 
from .515 to .qoi. Here we are concerned 
only with the struggle for Syria and 
Pluenicia. with which the first war began. 
Ptolemy had occupied these countries ; 
Antigonus drove him out,' and when he 
himself went back over the Taurus, in 
order to be near the scene of war in Asia 
Jlinor, he left behind his son Demetrius 
there. 'I'lie decisive defeat of the latter 
at Gaza and the reconquest of Syria by 
Ptolemy allowed Seleucus to return to 
Babylon in 312 b.c. Seleucus had under- 
taken the march with only 800 infantry 
and 200 cavalry ; but the jropulation, 
whose lor-e he had known how to win 
jweviously, welcomed him back. As most 
of the garrisons, too, went over to him, he 
was able without great trouble to re-enter 
on the possession of his province. When 
Seleucus, together with Lysimachus of 
Thrace, appeared in .'^sia Minor 
thT*New* decisive pa.ssage of 

r oi... anus with his old opponent, 
”* Antigonus, he had extended 
his power far over the borders of 
Babylonia, and created for himself an 
emi)irc which went from the Euphrates 
eastward to the Jaxartes and comprised 
all the so-called upper satrapies. It 
would be interesting to be able to 
follow the distinct steps of this expansion 
of his power, but our sources fail here. 
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W^e hear only that Seleucus unexpectedly 
by night attacked Nicanor, who had 
been placed in command by Antigonus 
in Media and the upper satrapies, and 
had advanced upon the news of Seleucus’ 
return to Babylon. In this night attack 
many distinguished leaders fell, among 
them the satrap of Persia ; and the greater 
part of the troops went over to Seleucus. 
Nicanor was forced to fly. Susiana, 
Media, and Persia fell to Seleucus, who 
thus won a powerful position. The feeling 
of the upper satrapies was not favourable 
to .Antigonus, which was to Seleucus’ 
advantage. The governors of those parts 
cither voluntarily submitted or, as in 
Bactria, were forced into submission. 
Similarly he tried to make the Macedonian 
power once more felt in India, where it 
had been destroyed since the establish- 
ment of a strong native empire by 
Chandragupta. Seleucus crossed the 
Indus to fight him, but concluded 
a peace on favourable terms for the 
Indian prince. In return lor a tribute 
of 500 elephants he confirmed Chandra- 
gupta in his former dominions, and 
_ .. . a subsequent alliance by 
* marriage established permanent 
IndTa friendly relations between the 
two empires. Seleucus had thus 
in a few years founded an empire and 
grown strong enough to interfere in the 
West. Like his neighbour, he assumed 
the royal diadem in 306 B.C. The advance 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes in Hellas, and his 
pressure on Cassander, induced the latter 
immediately to turn to Antigonus, in order 
to make his peace with him. Antigonus 
demanded complete submis.sion, and thus 
unequivocally asserted his claims to the 
overlordship. Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and 
Seleucus, to whom Cassander commu- 
nicated this answer, saw the common 
danger — all four kings concluded a new 
treaty of alliance and began the war 
against Antigonus. But only Lysimachus 
and Seleucus took active part in it. When 
the former marched across the Hellespont 
to Asia Minor, Seleucus went to join him 
with his army in Phrygia, and in con- 
junction with Lysimachus offered Anti- 
gonus battle at Ipsus in 301 B.c., where 
Antigonus was defeated and slain. 

The allies divided the spoils. The 
chief share in it, as was fair, fell to 
the two actual conquerors. Lysimachus 
received north-western Asia Minor— 
Caria, Lydia, Ionia and Hellespontine 
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Phrypia; Seleucus had Greater Phrygia 
and Syria. Ptolemy, who as a member 
of the alliance against Antigonus had 
invaded Syria, but had again evacuated 
the land on the false news of a victory 
and further advance of Antigonus, was 
forced to waive his claim on Sj'ria, for 
the ]iossession of which he had long 
striv'en. The expedition of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes — who had lost ^lacedonia — 
into Asia in 2S6 B.c. was without note- 
worthy influence on the affairs of Asia 
Minor, for he soon fell into the power of 
Seleucus and died a prisoner in 282 b.c. 
But once again Seleucus had to take the 
field. Lysimachus had caused his son and 
successor, Agathocles, to be killed on 
the malicious accusation of his wife, 
Arsinoe, and her brother, Ptolemy 
Cci'aunos. who had fled from Egypt to 
Macedonia because his younger brother 
had been appointed successor. Lysandra, 
widow of Agathocles, fled with her children 
to Seleucus in Syria. Thither also rc-sorted 
Ceraunos, who no longer felt himself 
secure ’ in Macedonia, and another son 
of L5'simachus, by name Alexander. 
_ Seleucus received them all with 

ty- Hm. a 
war broke out in 281 B.c. 
between Lysimachus and 
Seleucus. Lysimachus was killed in 
battle, and Seleucus entered on his inherit- 
ance in Asia Minor and Europe. 

Seleucus appointed his son Antiochus, 
who had for a long time administered the 
upper satraijies, regent of Asia, desiring 
himself to reside in IMacedonia, in order 
to end his days in the land of his birth ; 
while he intended Thrace lor the children 
of the murdered Agathocles. He had 
already landed in Europe when, in 281 
B.C., he fell beneath the dagger of 
Ceraunos, the very man who had 
shortly before fled to him, beseeching 
help. The murderer made himself master 
of Macedonia anrl Thrace. 

In a long life Seleucus had, indeed, 
learnt the uncertainty of all things, but 
towards the end had enjoyed permanent 
prosperity and had attained greatness. 
Shortly before he died the greater part of 
Alexander’s empire was in his hands. 
But he was not merely a fortunate con- 
queror, who forced large tracts of land 
to his owTi rule, and might with justice 
style himself Nicator, or Conqueror, but 
he resembled Alexander the Great in 
having done all that lay in his power to 


disseminate Hellenic culture, while he 
promoted trade and traffic in his own 
dominions and opened new sources of 
prosperity. He continued on a magnificent 
scale the policy of colonisation liegun 
by Alexander. The founding of seventy- 
five towns is ascribed to him. including 
Seleucia on the 'I'igris, which, rapidly 
flourishing, contained soon after 

Founder of Christian era 600,000 in- 
even y- habitants ; Antioch on the 
ive owns which flourished even 

in later antiquity ; Seleucia Picria, the 
port of Antioch ; Seleucia on the Caly- 
cadnus in Cilicia : Laodicea in the 
Lebanon, and Apamea on the Orontes. 
In the east also numerous towns were 
founded on the Greek model, with a 
senate and a popular assembly ; and 
these soon became centres of culture and 
growing prosperity. 

When Seleucus I., Nicator, died, the 
emjrire established by him had attained 
its greatest expansion. The power of the 
Seleuciche — the name usually given in 
honour of its creator and founder to the 
dynasty which, through Seleucus, be- 
came lords of these dominions — stretched 
then from the Bosphorus and the western 
coast of Asia Minor to the Indus and from 
Syria to the J axartes and the Pamir. Those 
who wish to designate the empire of Seleu- 
cus no longer by the reigning dynasty, 
but by a geographical term, are accustomed 
to call it, in accordance with the true 
position and the real fulcrum of the jiower 
of its rulers, the Syrian einjiirc ; this de- 
■signation is, indeed, less appropriate for 
the period of Seleucus and his immediate 
successors than for the later Seleucidre. 

But this empire was merely a con- 
glomeration of countries, inhabited by the 
most heterogeneous nations. In this lay 
its weakness. Seleucus at first resided in 
Babylon, at about the centre of his empire. 
He afterwards removed his residence to 
Antioch on the Orontes — that is to say, 
almost to the western border. 

the centre of 

. . gravity of the empire from its 
***' * central point to the circum- 
ference was clearly due to the fact that 
Seleucus had entrusted his son, Antiochus, 
with the administration of the ujjper 
.satrapies ; but Antiocli remained the 
capital even after his death. The choice 
of the royal residence was a very important 
matter for the empire, which, badly defined 
and devoid of natural coherence in all 
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respects, as it was, found its ideal unity 
only in the person of its monarch. 
Although the Seleucidfe obviously did not 
renounce any claim on the eastern satrapies 
by this arrangement, these became, in fact, 
far removed from the heart of the empire 
and withdrew more and more from the 
influence of the central authority. The 
first successor of Scleucus was 
his son, Antiochus, surnamed 
Soter, who even in his father’s 
lifetime had administered as 
co-regent the countries lying east of 
the Euj)hrates. He had taken to wife 
Sirafonice, daughter of Demetrius Polior- 
c('tes. Stralonice was originally married 
to liis father, but had been voluntarily 
Mirrendered by the latter to the son, who 
was wasting away with love for her, an 
occurrence which soon became a fertile 
subject for tlie (ircck writers of romances. 
He followed his father’s example, and 
nominated his two sons as regents ; 
first the elder, Scleucus. and after his 
rcurder, the younger, Antiochus. 

The history of the next two generations, 
which are taken uj) by the reigns of Antio- 
chus I., Soter (281-gbi), Antiochus II., 
Theos (2^1-246), and Seleucus II., Callini- 
cus (24()-22f)), is marked by the relations 
of Syria to E.gypt and by the wars which 
the Seleucidie had to wage with the 
nciglibour states. The position of Syria 
as regards the states of Asia Minor was 
not less im]iortant. In addition, there was 
the defection of the countries on the Oxns 
and Jaxartes; for now began the subjuga- 
tion of the Parthian province by the 
neighbouring inhabitants of the stepiws 
and the formation of the new Parthian 
em]iirc. 

Comjilications with Egypt began directly 
after the death of Seleucus. The first 
question at issue was that of the po.sse.ssion 
of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, countries 
to which Ptolemy Soter laid claim on 
the ground that he had conquered them 
^ . in 318 B.C., had lost them 

11^”* through Antigonus, but had 
Ptolemies demanded them once more on 
the occasion of the last alliance 
of the kings against Antigonus as a prize 
of victory for his share in the war. Since, 
however, the battle at Ipsus had been 
fought without Ptolemy’s assistance, Syria 
had been awarded to Seleucus in the 
distribution. For this reason Ptolemy’s 
son and successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
soon after the death of Seleucus, began the 
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First Syrian War. We know little of its 
course. Philadelphus conquered Coele- 
Syria, the southern part of Syria, and 
by means of his fleet brought strips of 
the coast of Asia Minor under his rule, 
so that Egypt firmly established herself 
on the coasts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Caria, and Ionia. 

But besides the Ptolemies, other foes 
to the Seleucidse had arisen in Asia 
Minor. In the north-western corner 
lay Bithynia, which had been able 
under native princes to preserve its inde- 
pendence throughout the whole of their 
period. Even the attempt made by 
Antiochus, immediately after his accession, 
to subdue Bithynia had failed. To the 
south-west of it, in the valley of the 
Caicus, lay Pergamus, a strong fortress, 
the commander of which, Philetserus, 
revolted from his new masters, the Seleu- 
cidae, after Lysimachus’ death, and, being 
amply provided with funds, was able 
to lay skilfully the foundations of an 
important dominion. In addition, the 
Galatians had come into Asia Minor as 
a new power. They had been invited in 
„ . 277 B.c. by Nicomedes of Bithy- 

^ nia to come over from Thrace, 
Gftuls remained here. They 

occupied the country on the 
upper Sangarius and middle Halys, and as 
far as political influence went, greatly 
contributed to the disintegration of Asia 
Minor. Against them also Antiochus had 
to fight to protect his territory. It is 
recorded that he defeated the Galatians. 
This victory helped to confine them to 
the district called, after them, Galatia, 
but it did not effect their subjugation. 
Antiochus was still more unlucky in the 
war against Eumenes of Pergamus, in 
which he was defeated at Sardis. Soon 
afterwards he died, in 261 b.c. 

His son and successor, Antiochus II., 
surnamed Theos, who reigned from 261 
to 246 B.C., was not in a position to alter 
the state of affairs in Asia Minor and to 
W'in back the districts torn from his 
kingdom. With Egypt he waged the 
Second Syrian War. We know nothing 
more of it than that its objects, the 
recovery of Coele-Syria and the driving 
out of the Egyptians from the coast of 
Asia Minor, were not realised. The status 
quo was recognised in the subsequent 
peace ; and to seal and confirm it, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave his daughter Berenice 
to Antiochus in marriage. Antiochus’ 
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first wife, Laodice, who was disgraced and 
divorced for the sake of the Egyptian 
princess, in revenge poisoned her husband 
and instigated her eldest son, the new 
king, Seleucus II., surnamed Callinicu-s, 
to the murder of his stepmother. To 
avenge this crime, Ptolemy Euergetcs. 
who in 246 B.c. had followed Philadelphus 
on the Egyptian throne, began the Third 
SjTian War. While Euergetes marched 
to Syria at the head of his troops his fleet 
sailed from Cyprus to Cilicia, where many 
Seleucid officials, as well as many Cilician 
towns, voluntarily joined the Egyptians ; 
the officials devoted to their old lord, had 


Only Seleucia and the Cilician coast re- 
mained in the Egyptian power. 

The reign of Seleucus II. was extremely 
stormy and disturbed : and its records 
lack coherence. His brotlier Antiochus, 
surnamed Hierax, disputed with him 
the dominion over Asia Minor and rose 
against him, relying on the indejtendent 
.states of the Bithynians, Capjiiidocians, 
and Galatians. But in the war of the 
two brothers against each other and in 
tliat with Attains. Prince of Pergamus, 
who conquered and routed Hierax, the 
country as far as the Taurus was lost to 
the Seleiifidre. Hiera.x was murdered in 



THE LOVE OF ANTIOCHUS FOR HIS STEP-MOTHER srRATONICE 


Stratonice, daughter of Deoietrius Poliorcetes, was married to Scieuciis I.» who voluntarily surrendered her to 
his son Antiochus because the latter was wasting away with love for her. From the picture by Do Laircsse. 


to fly. and the towns who favoured liiin 
were besieged. The fleet then sailed for 
North SjTia. Seleucia, the im])ortanl 
coast town, and later Antioch, the 
capital, which lies a short distance from 
it, were occupied. Euergetes himself 
crossed the Euphrates with an army, 
made himself master of the ujiper satra- 
pies, and brought back the treasures and 
relics which the Persians had in earlier 
times carried off from the Egyptians. 
In spite of such astounding successes, the 
Egyptian king suddenly concluded peace, 
because, it was said, uproar and revolt in 
his own country summoned him back. 

T 


Ills flight by robbers about 227 B.c. 
Even in the east the dominion of the 
SeleiK'idce fared bailly. In the time of 
Antiochus Theos the Bactrian governor, 
Diodotus, had revolted. He proclaimed 
himself king of Bactria, and was recog- 
nised in .Sogcliana and Margiana in 250 b.c. 
About the same time the brothers Ansaccs 
and Tiridates, chiefs of the nomadic tribe 
of the Parni, whose jrasturing-grounds 
were on Bactrian territory, had moved 
further west and had occupied the 
Seleucid territory of Astabene. Arsaces 
was immediately proclaimed king there. 
Thence they invaded Parthia, and, after 

tSj- 
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defeating the governor, made themselves 
masters of the country. The attempt of 
Seleucus Callinicus to expel Arsaces failed, 
and the Parthian empire of the Arsacida: 
became established more firmly ; it dis- 
appeared only in 22r)A.D.,after a duration 
of 480 years. When Callinicus died, in 
226 B.c.', the Seleucid empire comprised 
_ only Northern Syria, without 

_ * the' imiJortant seaport Seleucia 

e ueed Cjjicia, with the excep- 

'"***’^* lion of the coast; and the land 
eastward from the Euphrates as far as 
Media, Susiaua, and Persia. Asia Minor 
this side of the Taurus and all the land east 
of Media was in the hands of the enemy : 
Ceele-Syria and Phoenicia, for which battles 
had so often been fought, belonged now, 
as formerly, to the Egyptiaas. 

Seleucus TIL, surnamed Sotcr, eldest 
son of Callinicus, reigned only a short 
time — 226-22J H.c. He was assassinated 
while on a campaign over the Taurus 
against Attains of Pei'gamus. He was 
followed by his brother, Antiochus III. 
(333-187 n.c.l, aged twenty, to whom the 
surname Megas, or the Great, lias been 
given. At first he was a jjliant tool in 
the hand of his first Minister, Hcrmcias, 
an intriguing Carian. The settlement of 
affairs in Asia Minor, where, after 
227, Attains had extended his tcrritoi'y 
ui) to the Taurus, and the war with 
Pergamus, were entrusted by him to 
his cousin, Aclueus. He himself jilanned 
a war against Egypt, in order to bring 
once for all under his power the long- 
disputed Coele-S^'ria. And in ihis plan 
he still held firmly to the counsel of 
Hcrmcias, when, in 222 B.c., news was 
brought him of the revolt of the Median 
satrap Molon, and his brother Alexander, 
who governed Persia. Antiochus did not 
himself march until Molon had conquered 
several of his generals, placed the diadem 
on his head, and, starting from Apollo- 
niatis after the cajiture of Seleucia on the 
Tigris, had actually taken 
Babylonia. In 220 b.c. Antio- 
chus crossed the Tigiis and 
pushed into Apolloniatis, in 
order to cut off his enemy’s retreat into 
Media. A battle was fought, Molon was 
defeated, and died by his own hand. As a 
warning example his corpse was crucified 
and displayed on the highest point of the 
Zagros Mountains, over which the road from 
the West into Media led. Antiochus settled 
affairs with leniency and moderation. 
1842 


Wars of 
Antiochus 
the Greet 


Seleucia alone was severely punished. 
He then invaded Atropatene. Here the 
prince, Artabazanes, who had taken 
Melon’s side, was terrified by the sudden 
invasion and made a treaty favourable 
to Antiochus. Hermeias, the powerful 
Minister, was afterwards murdered. 

Antiochus on his return to Sj,Tia be- 
gan extensive preparations for the Egyp- 
tian war. The campaign of the year 
219 B.c. opened favourably. Seleucia 
Pieria, the port of Antioch, which had 
been Egyptian since the time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, was taken. The Egyptian 
governor of Coele-Syifa, Theodotus, an 
iEtolian, went over to Antiochus and 
delivered up the seaports of Ptolemais and 
Tyre. Other towns also surrendered to 
him. But what was universally expected 
did not happen. Instead of attacking 
Egypt, which was ill-prepared for war, 
the king marched back from the Phoe- 
nician coast to Seleucia. Now began 
negotiations by Ptolemy’s Ministers, 
Agatholes and Sosibus, while they were 
busily arming ; and in the winter of 319- 
21S B.c. the conclusion of a four months’ 
truce was actually obtained. 
After**^* In the summer of 218 Antiochus 
Vi<.to again in Ccele-SjTia and 

defeated the Egyptians ; but 
when Ptolemy, in 217 b.c., after mighty 
preparations, took the field in person, 
Antiochus was beaten at Raphia on the 
borders of Syria and Egypt and was 
forced to relinquish the conquei^ dis- 
tricts. Ptolemy made no further ufte of 
his victory. 

Meantime, in Asia Minor, AcliEeus had 
revolted from Antiochus and had been 
proclaimed king. Antiochus took up the 
war, and in 216 marched over the Taurus, 
forced the enemy back to Sardis, and 
after a siege of two years took the town 
by a stratagem. Achseus was delivered 
into the hands of Antiochus, who caused 
him to be executed. 

There now followed a series of success- 
ful operations. In 209 b.c. Antiochus 
undertook a campaign of several years’ 
duration in the East. He first invaded 
the territory of the Parthians, where the 
Arsacid dynasty was compelled to recog- 
nise the supremacy of Syria. He then 
marched to Bactria. Euthydemus en- 
countered him on the Areios, but had to 
retreat after a gallant fight. Bactria, 
the capital, was besieged; and Euthy- 
demus, reduced to great straits, threatened 




to call the nomads into the country and 
to give up the Greek civilisation to their 
mercy. The Seleucid, whose house had dis- 
seminated Greek culture everywhere, did 
not refuse to listen to such arguments. 
The parties then -concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance in 206 B.c. Antio- 
chus now went over the Hindu-Kush 
into the valley of Kabul and renewed 
with the Indian king, Subhagasena, the 
friendship which Seleucus, Nicator had 
formed with Chandragupta. Subhagasena 
also gave him elephants and furnished 
liis army with provisions. He began 
his return through Arachosia and Dran- 
giana and wintered in Carmania, or Ker- 
man. From there he made a digression 
towards the opposite Arabian coast to 
the rich trading nation of the Gerrhasi. 


Thence the king returned to Seleucia. 
This camjiaign brought the Seleucid name 
once more into honour in the East, and 
won for the king among his contemporaries 
the surname of “ the Great.” 

In the meanwhile, the young Ptolemy 
Epiphancs had come to the throne in 
Egypt in 205 b.c. The kings Antiochus 
of Syria and Philip V. of JIacedonia con- 
cluded therefore a treaty, with the avowed 
object of seizing the Egyptian possessions 
and of dividing them among themselves. 
Philip crossed into Asia Minor, but was 
there entangled in a war with Pergamus, 
Rhodes, and lastly with Rome herself. 
Antiochus sought to realise his former 
intentions against Coele-Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. The diplomatic interference of 
Rome in favour of her ward, Epiphanes, 
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was not able to check the king in his 
project, successfully begun, of sub- 
jugating Coele-Syria, which was com- 
pleted by the defeat of the Egyptians 
under the ^Etolian mercenary, Scopas, 
on Mount Paneum, near the sources of 
the Jordan, in 198 b.c. Ccele-Syria and 
Phcenicia thus became once more Syrian. 

. As Antiochus wished to have 
a free hand for Asia Minor and 

‘ Europe, he concluded peace with 
Egypt and sealed it by the 
betrothal of his daughter Cleopatra to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

In ic)G B.c. Antiochus crossed over to 
Europe, occupied the Chersonese, rebuilt 
Lysimacheia, made this town his arsenal, 
and set about the conquest of Thrace, as if 
all belonged to him which his great ancestor, 
.Nicator, would have ruled if he had not 
Ireen suddenly murdered. The strained 
relations with Rome were intensified when 
Antiochus hospitably received Hannibal, 
Rome’s greatest foe. After diplomatic 
negotiations, war with Rome finallji broke 
out, when Antiochus, at the iastigation 
of the .Iftolians, crossed to Greece in 
i()2 B.c. and began to subdue Hellenic 
towns and provinces. Contemptuously 
ignorant of Roman power, he landed 
with ten thousand infantry and five 
hundred cavalry. He attempted to bar 
the advance of the Roman army at 
Thermopyhe, but was eluded and 
defeated. With few followers he fled to 
Asia Minor in igi b.c. The Syrian fleet also 
had been defeated at sea : first in 191 b.c. 
by C. Livius at Corycus, between Chios 
and Ephesus, then in 190 B.C. by jEmilius 
at Myonnesus. The king’s consterna- 
tion at this reverse was so great that 
he evacuated Lysimacheia, his fortified 
arsenal on the Thracian coast, and 
thus left the road to the Hellespont 
free to Cornelius Scipio. The decisive 
battle took place at Magnesia on Mount 
Sipylos ; Antiochus was completely de- 
_ . featcd in 190 B.c. By the terms 

Peace**'^* of the peace he had to cede 
With Rome Minor as far as the Taurus, 
to surrender his elephants and 
his fleet, except ten ships, and to pay a 
war indemnity of 15,000 Euboic talents 
(£4,800,000), of which 3,000 were to be paid 
at once, and 12,000 in the course of the 
next twelve years. Soon afterwards 
Antiochus was killed by the Elymtei, 
or Elamites, on an expedition to the 
East, where he wished to plunder the 


temple of Belus, in order to fill his 
empty coffers in 187 B.C. 

Antiochus was succeeded by his sons, 
Seleucus IV., surnamed Philopator (187- 
175 B.C.), and Antiochus IV., surnamed 
Epiphanes (175-1(14 b.c.). Seleucus, who 
had to struggle with the financial distress 
caused by the payments to Rome, was 
murdered by his minister, Heliodorus. 
The latter attempted to usurp the throne, 
but could not hold it. Antiochus came to 
the throne, supported by Pcrgamus. 
He was immediately entangled in a war 
with Egypt. His sister, Cleopatra, had 
married Ptolemy Epiphanes in 193 B.c. 
and had received as a bridal gift the 
assignment of the taxes from several 
towns in Coele-Syria. Cleopatra died in 
173 B.c. and disputes arose over her 
dowTy. The Egyptians claimed the 
towns, and demanded the continuance 
of the payments even after the death 
of the queen. Antiochus declined, since 
the Syrian claim of supremacy had 
never been relinquished there. Very 
shortly, war resulted. A victory at Pelu- 
sium delivered that important town into 

. . the hands of Antiochus, and 

A&tiocKus 

Conquers 
Egypt 

enemy, and at the wish of the people his 
brother, Physcon, undertook the govern- 
ment in Egypt. Epiphanes was repulsed, 
but kept Pelusium. Philomctor, having 
regained his freedom, came to an agreement 
with his brother. Epiphanes now attacked 
Egypt afresh and besieged Alexandria. 

At this juncture C. Popillius Lrenas 
appeared in the camp of the king at 
Alexandria with an order from the Roman 
senate, bidding Antiochus leave Egypt at 
once. He marched out of Egypt, and 
gave up Pelu.sium, but kept Ccele-Syria 
and Phoenicia in 168 B.c. The peremptory 
command of Rome had been enough. 
Enlightened by his father’s disaster, and 
feeling himself not strong enough to wage 
a war with Rome, he was compelled to 
recognise the domineering foreign power in 
distant Italy, and submit himself to it. In 
the course of a generation, then, Syria had 
fallen for ever from the position of a world- 
power, which it held under Antiochus III. 

We have just seen how Armenia had 
formed itself into two independent king- 
doms. The next campaign of Epiphanes 
was directed thither in 166 B.c. He pene- 
trated far into the land, took King 


made his road to Egypt open. 
The king, Ptolemy Philometor, 
fell into the hands of the 
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Artaxias prisoner, but replaced him in 
his kingdom, just as once his father, not- 
withstanding successful campaigns, had 
in the end recognised the kings of 
Parthia and Bactria. Armenia must cer- 
tainly at this time have recognised the 
supremacy of Syria, but it did not again 
become a Syrian province. From Ar- 
menia, Epiphanes turned to the Persian 
Gulf, where he rebuilt a town founded by 
Alexander at the mouth of the Tigris, 
which had fallen to ruins, and called it 
Antioch. The new Antioch at the mouth 
of the Tigris having been again destroyed 
by the floods, was rebuilt afresh by the 
satrap, Hyspaosines, secured by strong 
dams, and called Charax. It soon after- 
wards became a flourishing commercial 
town and capital of a small kingdom. On 
the way to Persia to suppress a revolt, 
Antiochus IV. died at Tabs', in 164 b.c., of 
consumption. The story of his relations 
with Judaea and the Maccabees is related 
in a following section. 

After the short reign of Antiochus V. 
Eupator (164-162 B.c.), Demetrius I. Soter 
came to the throne (162-150 b.c.). He was 
„ . the son of Selcucus IV., and had 
been at Rome as a hostage when 
TuteU e ^^thcr was murdered and 
u e age uncle, Epiphanes, became king. 
From the outset he had to contend with 
the hatred of Roman tutelage. Timarchus, 
satrap of Media, revolted from Deme- 
trius, and with the assent of the Roman 
senate assumed the diadem. In alliance 
with Artaxias of Armenia he soon .subdued 
the neighbouring lands, and became ma.ster 
of Babylonia ; but when Demetrius look the 
field against him, was defeated and .slain 
in 160 B.c. Thus Media and Babylonia 
were again saved ; and the grateful llaby- 
lonians, who hated Timarchus, gave to 
Demetrius the title of Soter, " the Saviour.” 

But Rome, irritated at the destruction 
of her protege, created fresh difficulties 
lor Demetrius and formed an alliance of 
the neighbouring countries against him, in 
accordance with which a certain Alexander 
Balas, who was given out to be the son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, set up as a rival king, 
and invaded Syria. Demetrius fell in the 
war against him in 150 B.c. The new king, 
who styled himself Alexander Theopator 
Euergetes, was, hoVvever, totally incapable. 
Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, who had 
joined in supporting him, soon put forward 
Demetrius, son of Demetrius I., again.st 
him. After long struggles, in which 


Alexander Balas was worsted, Demetrius 1 1 . 
became king in 145 B.c. But against him 
also a certain Diodolus rose as a rival 
under the name of Tryphon, and succeeded 
in driving Demetrius out of the greater 
part of Syria. The effect of these cala- 
mitous civil wars was soon apparent. The 
rich and fertile provinces of Media and 
Victories ®^^y^°nia were now lost and 
of the passed into the power of the 

■p ... Parthians. Seleucia, on the 

* “* Tigris, the proud creation of the 
first Seleucidte, was taken by them, and 
Demetrius II. himself was defeated by 
the Parthians and taken prisoner in 
138 B.c. 

His brother, Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
who took his place in Syria, succeeded in 
ending the civil dissensions, after removing 
Tryjrhon, and in re-establishing the royal 
power. In 130 b.c. he undertook a cam- 
paign against the Parthians. The latter, 
being defeated on the Lycus, now released 
his brother Demetrius from captivity, 
probably in the hope that he would begin 
afresh the civil war and thus draw off 
Antiochus from Parthia. But before that 
happened the Parthians once more con- 
fronted Antiochus, and this time he was 
defeated and slain in 129 b.c. Thenceforth 
the dominion of the Seleucidse was limited 
to the countries west of the Euphrates. 

When Demetrius returned to his home 
under Parthian auspices, he began a war 
immediately with Egypt. The Syrian 
towns, e.specially the capital Antioch, and 
Apamea, sick of incessant war and mi.->- 
government, and contemptuous of a 
Parthian protege, revolted ; and Ptolemy 
of Egypt set up against him in Syria 
Zabinas, the son of a merchant, who re- 
ceived the name of Alexander, and was 
jrassed off for an adopted son of the fallen 
Antiochus. He succeeded in defeating 
Demetrius, and the unpopular Demetrius 
went to Tyre, where he was killed as he 
disembarked from his ship in 125 B.c. 
.... Demetrius II. had two sons 
“Lor marriage with Cleo- 

Nose” patra. Of these, Seleucus was 

killed by his own mother soon 
after the father’s death, because he had 
assumed the diadem without her consent ; 
the other, however, mounted the throne. 
A disturbed reign was the lot of this 
Antiochus VIII. Grypus, or “Long Nose,” 
as it had been that of his father. A 
breach between Ptolemy and the rival 
king, Alexander Zabinas, led to closer 
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relations between the Eg3-ptian and 
Grypus, in consequence of which the 
latter received not only ample assistance 
from Egypt, but also the hand of the 
Egyptian princess, Tryphaena. This open 
help from Egypt brought many S5'rian 
towns to the side of Grypus, who thus, 
being supported on all sides, could 
conlVont his rival. Alexander 
° Zabinas was worsted in the battle ; 
a fugitive, he was seized by rob- 
liers, aiul was brought to Grypus 
and killed. Thus Grypus was lord and ruler 
of his father’s realm. He did not, however, 
long enjoy the sole rule. His stepbrother, 
Antiochus IX. Ct'zicenus. opposed him. 
The war bctu’cen the brothers led eventu- 
ally to a ]iartilion of the realm. Grypus 
obtained Syria projier and Cilicia ; Cyzi- 
cenus had Ctide-Syria and Phoenicia. In 
the j'car qf) h.c. Grjquis was murdered. 
His son, .Seleucus VI., repulsed, indeed, the 
attack of Cy/.icenus, but had to fight with 
his four brothers. In Ccflc-Sj'ria and Phoe- 
nicia, alter the death of Cyzicenu.s, 
his son, Antiochus X. Eusebos. " the 
Pious,” reigned. Ho married — an 
event which throws light on the 
morality of familj' relations at that 
lime — his own mother, Cleopatra 
Selene, who had been the wife of 
Grypus and then of Cyzicenu.s, after 
having been previously wedded to 
Ptolemy Lathyrus of Egypt. 

A greatly diminishecl empire, torn 
by fraternal w'ar.s and civil dissension, 
whose history teemed with murder 
and hori'ors of every kind — that is the 
unedifying ]iictnrc of the conditions 
of the Seleucid dynasty about loo n.c. 
There was no longer any thought of 
accomplishing the great task ]iointed 
out by Seleucus, that of making the 
powerful empire into a state which 
should spread the blessings of civili- 
sation and .should find its most 
honourable work in the dissemination 
of Hellenism. 

Antiochus III. had ultimately given 
back to the empire for a brief moment 
the po.sitioii which it had held under 
the first SeleucidcC, although none of 
the successors had ruled an empire 
as wide as that which Seleucus had 
bequeathed to them. Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Antiochus Sidetes 
had striven earnestly to re-establish 
the former power, but all they created 
or founded soon fell to pieces again. 


Under their successors the empire was 
abandoned to the influence of the neigh- 
bouring powers. The intervention of 
Rome or Egypt in Syrian affairs proved 
too often fateful and calamitous to the 
house of the Seleucidse. 

In this helpless condition of the empire 
King Tigrajies of Armenia was able to 
conquer first Syria proper in 83 b.c. and 
then the gi-eater part of Phoenicia with 
Ptolemais in 74 B.c. The Roman, Lucul- 
lus, prepared the death blow to his supre- 
macy in these regions. Shortly after, in the 
year 64 B.c., Pompey appeared in Syria 
and put an end to the Seleucid I'ule. 
Henceforth Sjnia ceases to have any 
history of its own. It flourished under 
the strong arm of the Roman emperors, 
for Rome carefully continued all that the 
Seleucidai had accomplished by the ex- 
tension of Hellenic culture. The land passed 
from the Romans to the 
Bj’zantines, and from K. G. Br.\ndis 
them to the Arabs. H. R. H.^LI. 



GREEK INFLUENCE ON INDIAN 


The wonderful Buddhist art of Gandhara, the modern district of 
Peshawar, of which the above is an example, was based on the 
tradition of classical art brought to Bactria and India hy Greeks. 




BACTRIA: A GREEK CENTRE IN THE EAST 


M ORTH of the Hindu-Kush, west of the 
^ ' Pamirs , and east o f Iran there stretches 
towards the Caspian Sea and the Sea of 
Aral a wide region, through which two 
streams, the Oxus and the Jaxartes flow. 
In ant iquity the country on the upper course 
of the Oxus was called Bactria, on which 
Sogdiana bordered in the direction of the 
Jaxartes, towards the north, while the 
country on the lower courses of these two 
rivers, which stretched to the Caspian and 
the Sea of Aral, was usually called 
Chorasmia or Khwarezm. 

The Bactrian kingdom, the rulers of 
which are said to have fought for many 
centuries against the Turanians — that is, 
against the nomads — and to have won 
great victoiies, was of immense antiquity. 
But the kings in the accounts handed 
down are mere mythical figures. 

The Bactrian kings ended when Cyrus 
on his great expedition to the East subdued 
Bactria and gave the administration of the 
. land to his brother, Bardias. The 
acna g^pjcmacy of Persia over the 
p" Iranic East was maintained until 
eraia Alexander the Great, as heir 
of the Persian empire, which had 
been destroyed by him, subdued Bac- 
tria and Sogdiana in the course of his 
conquests. He sought, by founding towns 
— among them Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes — to ensure the obedience of the 
conquered country and to win it over to 
Greek civilisation. He settled Macedonian 
and Greek soldiers here ; and these, 
doubtless, were joined soon by merchants 
and enterprising persons of all sorts, 
since the country, through which of old 
the wares of India were ' brought to the 
Black Sea, jiromfscd rich profits. 

On the tidings of Alexander’s death, the 
Greeks settled by him in the military 
colonies, consisting of 20,000 foot-soldiers 
and 3,000 horsemen, marched out, wishing 
to force their way to their old home ; 
but, at the orders of the regent, Perdiccas, 
Peithon, governor of Media, went against 
them, defeated them through the treachery 
•of one of their leaders, and his victorious 
troops put them and their generals to the 


sword, in order to seize their property. 
Notwithstanding this, the Macedonian 
sujiremacy remained unshaken here. 

When Selcucus became governor of 
Babylonia and founded round it a great 
empire, for himself, Bactria and Sogdiana 
_ . formed part of it. The first 

a^Greek ^•^^‘^ticidae spared no precautions 

. to secure these Eastern domi- 

° nions. Alexandria Eschate was 

strengthened, and a new town, Antioch, 
founded in the same district, and others 
were restored or strengthened. These coun- 
tries remained provinces of the Seleucid 
empire until, in the year 250 B.C., the 
governor, Diodotus, revolted and caused 
himself to be proclaimed king. Margiana and 
Sogdiana belonged from the first to the new 
kingdom. The times had been peculiarly 
favourable for the revolt. The successors 
of Seleucus Nicator had been so occupied 
in Asia Minor and by the wars with Egypt 
that their attention had been completely 
diverted from the Far East. The Bac- 
trian empire was able, in the meanwhile, 
to strengthen itself. The treaty that 
Diodotus II., the son and successor of 
the first king, made with Tiridates of 
Parthia against Callinicus shows that both 
rulers recognised their common danger. 
Diodotus might enjoy his possession un- 
disturbed so long as the Parthian empire 
lay between him and his former masters. 

But the dynasty of Diodotus was soon 
dethroned by a Greek from Magnesia, in 
Asia Minor, named Euthydemus. When 
Antiochus III. had brought the Parthians 
at least to recognise the Seleucid supre- 
macy and marched against Bactria in 
208 B.C., Euthydemus ruled there. The 
campaign ended with the recognition of 
_ Euthydemus as king, and with 
RuU in betrothal of his son Deme- 
* 1 “ trius to Antiochus’ daughter in 
consequence of the Bactrian 
ruler’s threat of calling the nomads into the 
country and giving up Hellenic civilisation 
to their mercy. The treaty shows the im- 
portance attached both by Euthydemus 
and Antiochus to Bactria as a barrier 
against the “ Scythian " barbarians. 
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The same Demetrius, to whom Antio- and culture from them. At any rate, 
chus III. had betrothed his daughter these conditions greatly simplified the 
while his father still li\'ed, crossed the conquest of Bactria by the barbarians. 
Hindu-Kush and e.xtended the Bactrian When, about 140 B.C., the Yue-tshi, 
rule as far as the Indus and the Punjab, nomads akin to the Tibetans, driven by 
Thus, the ^•alley of Kabul and the Punjab, the Turkish people of the Hiungnu from 
which Alexander had once jtossessed, were their abodes, appeared on the Bactrian 
won back to Hellenism. The old towi frontiers, in order to seek new homes for 
of Sangala, henceforth called themselves there, they found no opposi- 
Bactrisn Kudiydcmia, was made the tion. The land as far as the Oxus fell 

onques s Indian posses- to them. Tliis sealed the fate of Greek 

in n in sions. About the same time culture north of the Hindu-Kush. South 
Arachosia, where the city of Demctrias.so of the Hindu-Kush the Greeks maintained 
called after Demetrius, was founded, and themselves a century longer. Among the 
])robabiy also Aria and Drangiana were numerous kings, handed down to us on 
made subject to the Bactrian supremacy, coins, who seem to belong to this era and 
This is the iieriod of Bactria’s greatest this country, only Menander is known 
jiower. Demetrius succeeded his father, from other sources also. He extended his 
luithydeinus, in the government, but was dominion over the Punjab up to the 
fated to see Bucratidas successfully contest middle course of the Ganges, but ruled 
the rule with h'm. Eucratidas also also down to the mouth of the Indus and 
longht against the tribes inhabiting Aria, east of it in Syrastenc, the present 
Drangiana. Sogdiana, and Arachosia. We Gujerat. He is said to have been a 
have no details about these internal wars, Buddhist, and was renowned for his 



Diodotus Euthydemus 1. Demetrius Eucratidas Euthydemus 11. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF RULERS OF BACTRIA FROM THEIR COINAGE 
Diodotus proclaimed himself king; in 250 it.c. His dynasty was overthrown by the Greek Euthydemus, who was 
followed by his son Demetrius. Eucratidas, in turn, overthrew him. Euthydemus II. was one of the later kings. 

but only hear that the Parthians, under justice. This Greek dominion in India 
ilithradales, at this time became masters was ended by a chief called by the Chinese 
of Aria, or Herat, and that Eucratidas. on Kieu-tsieu-Kio, or Kadphises in the Greek 
his return from an cxjiedition to India, legend on the coins, the prince of Ku- 
was murdered by his son. shang, one of the five tribes into which 

But .n addition to him there were other the Yue-tshi were broken up. After he 
kings. 'I'he civil war Iiad thus had had united all these nomads into one 
ruinous consequences. Numerous royal aggregate, he conquered Kabul and 
names ha\'c been handed down to us on Kophene south of the Hindu-Kush. 
the coins, and the empire was clearly His son, Kadaphes, added part of India 
l)roken up into separate jiortions, the to his dominions. This Scytho-Indian 
res|)ective kings of which were at war empire lasted to the end of the 

with each otlier. But however little we fourth century a.d. Its central 

are able to give with certainty the order j’oint was the territory of Gand- 

of succession among tlie recorded kings, hara, the modern district of 

or the period of their reign, or the country Peshawar. Here developed in the 
where tliis or that king ruled, still it is first century b.c. the wonderful Buddhist 
very certain that this empire, weakened art which was based on the tradition 
by intestine wars and manifold divisions, of classical art brought to Bactria and 
must liave continually become more India by the Greeks [see the statue of 
alienated from its chief task — namely, Buddha reproduced on page 1846]. The 
that of keeping the barbarians far from influence of Greek art on that of Gand- 
ils frontiers and in protecting civilisation hara is obvious. 
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THE JEWS AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 


■yj^ITH the Persian, conquest of Baby- 
” Ionia, the “ Babylonian captivity ” 
of the J ews was brought to an end. Cyrus, 
who on the whole followed the policy of 
granting self-government to small com- 
munities, had nothing to say against the 
desire of the fervent Jews to sacrifice to 
God in His own dwelling place. He granted 
permission for the return. From this point 
we have as authorities only the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. From the post-exile 
narratives, such as the Chronicles furnish, 
it is imjjossible to gather even such facts 
as can be established from the Books of 
the Kings. Ezra and Nehemiah write in 
the sjnrit of the Chronicles — namely, from 
the standpoint of the hierarchical party. 
Although we are unable, in the ab.sencc 
of other sources of information, to 
compare their .statements with secular 
narratives or evidences, historians may 
make use of them by recognising the 
bias which underlies their 
From" narrative. Soon after the occu- 
Exile pation of Babylon by Cyrus, in 
539 B.C., a caravan of Jews — 
stated to consist of 40,000 persons — 
started for the Promised Land under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel, a descendant of 
David and of the priest Jeshua. In 
Zerubbabel’s descent we may see evidence 
of the belief that the house of David and 
the priesthood must govern together the 
promised Jewish kingdom. The new- 
comers fared like all enthusiasts. They 
found everything very different from 
what their spiritual Utopia had made 
them expect. They could not be promi- 
nent in the midst of a jiopulation which 
cared little about the Jewish people, 
and the kingdom of David soon provecl to 
be still a thing of the future, like the ideal 
states of so many a Utopian undertaking 
of later times. On the other hand, the 
temporal and spiritual powers, the prince 
of David’s lineage and the high-priest, 
soon fell out. Cambyses then forbade the 
completion of the Temple. 


A new stimulus, or rather, suh.sidr', 
was given to the undertaking, in the year 
520 B.C., under Darius, at the urgent 
request of the new community, which 
found exprc.ssion in the pro])hecics of 
Haggai and Zechariah. The rich body of 
Jews in Babylonia and elsewhere in the 
„ empire went out of their way 
From exerted all their influence 

Dar^s to effect the completion of the 
Temple. At the same time the 
quarrel between the prince and the high- 
priest was decided in favour of the latter. 
The high-])riest was recognised as i)os,sess- 
ing equal privileges. It must, however, 
have been apparent that the returnerl 
exiles had already begun to show them- 
selves ordinary mortals in place of 
religious sectaries. Many, including the 
leaders themselves, had al)andoncd their 
strict isolation and had begun to seek 
contact with the heathen world. It was 
seen from the very first of what spirit 
“ this return from exile ” was the olT- 
.spring. It was an attemjit to realise 
the hierarchical ideals of Judaism, with 
the aid of its supporters throughout the 
world. The situation was precisely the 
same as would be created if the Jewish 
plutocrats of the jjresent day founded 
a new Jewish Jerusalem. There never 
was a state which has been inde- 
pendently dcvelojied on the basis of 
the Jewish code, and there never can be 
one, for this code is the organisation of 
a religious body. It arose as such, and 
as such it was employed ; but a state 
obeys the universal laws of the 
_“.. . , development of mankind, and 
Histor" are different from those 

IS ory ^ religious body, which lives 
under their protection. There has 
never been any political history of 
Judaism, and least of all can the history 
of the period we are now examining be 
regarded as political . A history of J udaisin 
belongs to the internal history of the de- 
velopment of all civilised countries — in 
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in 

Persia 


fact, of all nations lying within the region 
of Western civilisation, from the Persian 
era to the present day. The branch of 
Judaism, which hoped to attain its ideals 
in the Promised Land, was far from 
])], lying the most prominent part in this 
development, and it has little or no bearing 
on the history of the world. Even Chris- 
, . tianity did not grow up in the 

Ju aism sphere of this Jewish 

hierarchy, but in the wider 
domain of the civilised East, 
flooded by Judaism, as well as in the 
countries of Hellenistic culture over 
which it also spread. Judaism, which was 
a power in the Persian emjiire and at the 
court, was forced therefore to make a fresh 
advance if it did not wish to acknow- 
ledge the ideals of its religion to be 
impracticable. It was powerful and 
sullicicntly imbued with its faith to 
iniflertake even costly political attempts. 
Ezra, described us a Jewish scholar 
from Habylonia and of priestly descent, 
recei\'ed in the year 514 b.c. per- 
missioji from Darius — tradition errone- 
ously makes him out to be Artaxer.xcs 
Longiniamis —to head the second groat 
migration to Jerusalem, in order to reali.se 
the ideal state of the Jewish hicrarchjc 
The undertaking was carried out with the 
fullest sanction and suiijiort of the state. 
Judaism accordingly was in a position 
to obtain a hearing tor its wishes at 
court. But Ezra and his trusted followers 
soon ex]X‘rii'n('cd the stern realities of 
life to the detriment of their ideals. Ezra 
met at oiici' witli oj)])o.sition from the 
most inllnential jiart of the population 
already settled in the land, which was 
Iry no means willing to submit to his 
demands. 'J'hcrc was csjiecial opposi- 
tion to the stringent regulation that non- 
Jewish wi\cs should be put away, and 
mixed maiTiages avoided. Even strict 
Jewish diseipline Itad to give way' before 
the force of the refiuiremcnts of daily life. 

DU -ij- accounts are vague, and 

Rehu,Jd.ng 

. . I ensuing iieriod of his activity 
until thirteen years had passed. 
The hierarchical ]>arty, in order to secure 
for themselves the possession of Jerusa- 
lem. took stejrs to rebuild the walls of the 
city. The secular party, as we may term 
them, who .saw in this the consummation 
of the rule of the intolerant priesthood, 
strained every effort in order to hinder 
the undertaking, through the Persian 
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officials and the neighbouring princes — 
Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem the Arabian 
— with whom they entered into close 
relations. But strictly enforced ortho- 
doxy had long been the firm bond of 
Judaism throughout the empire, and thus 
the party of the priests won the day'. The 
influence of the Jewish element which 
listened to them was stronger at court 
than that of the government officials , 
and Kehemiah, a Jew holding, it is said, 
the high post of cupbearer, was enthusi- 
astic enough to devote his powers to the 
.service of the holy cause. The Persian 
government, meanwhile, came to the 
conclusion that the purely hierarchical 
organisation was not a success. Nehemiah 
was therefore nominated Persian gover- 
nor, and given full authority, which 
placed him above the secularised high- 
priest. Armed with all constitutional 
authority, which the influence of the 
great Jewish party' procured for him, he 
started for Jerusalem, and in the face of 
all the difficulties which his antagonists, 
supported and incited by the secular 
party, placed in his path, he carried 
„ . . , out his purpose of fortifying 

Nehem.ah Jerusalem with a wall. He thus 
offered to the hierarchy the 
means by which to exclude the 
influence of their neighbours, and to control 
those sections of the population in the city 
which were in league with them. 

Nehemiah is said to have governed in 
Jerusalem for twelve years, and then to 
liave retired to the court of Susa. But he 
had hardly' turned his back, when the 
ascendency of the orthodox party was 
again threatened ; he was compelled 
to return if he was not to abandon the 
realisation of the ideal religious state. 
Once more he exerted all the jiower 
which the influence- of his sect conferred 
on him in order to exercise compulsion 
on the refractory ; and he converted 
them by force to an acknowledg- 
ment of the strict demands of their 
religion. Even the family of the high- 
priesi was bound to admit that Israel 
endured no attack upon its institutions. 
The Ammonite Tobiah, who was related 
to the liigh-priest El-a,shib, was expelled 
from the Temple precincts ; and a grandson 
of the high-priest, who' had married a 
daughter of Sin-uballit. or Sanballat, prob- 
ably the prince of Moab — not as usually 
assumed, Samaria — was driven from 
Jerusalem. Strictest orthodoxy reigned. 



EZRA, LEADER OF THE SECOND MIGRATION TO JERUSALEM. READING THE BOOK OF THE LAW 
Ezra received permission from Darius to head the second mlsration from Babylon to Jerusalem, and, with Nehetniah, 
legalised the experimental state by the publication of the book of the law, which event is here pictured. 

The new order of things, such as Ez.ia Judaism Ihroughout Ihe t!ni])ire, is 

and Xehemiah wished to introduce into tolerably familiar. Il is the s|iiri1 which 

the e.tpcrimental stale, received its legal since then has prex-ailed and has bc- 

confinnation by the publication of the come only more rigid — the spirit which 

book of the law, which comprised tlie J udaism has oixserved down to the present 

iastitutions of Judaism, the priestly code. day. 

The account given of the outward Vague and scanty as arc the accounts 
ceremonial which attended its .solemn for this period of the x’igorous activity 

publication by Ezra is unimportant : as shown by the new jew'ish spirit 

might I'.'C expected, he tells us only of the p •- .i . tti the j;roccss of its develo])- 

rcjoicings and enthusiasm of the people. meat, they are still more, so dur- 

The record of the difficulties which had ing the ensuing jieriod of the 

been surmounted enables the historian Persian rule. We can. howe\-er, reconcile 

to form a correct idea of the matter, our.selves to this ku k of inlormalioii. 

The law was not the work of Ezra and The hierarchy which was here established 

Nehcmiah, nor did they raise it to be the presents in no respect a momentous e\'ent 

effective law of Judaism. It had long in the history of mankind. It was not 

been the standard round which Judaism even a unique phenomenon in the history 

in the empire rallied; and its introduc- of antiquity. Similar constitutions were 

lion into Jerusalem signified possible even in the sjthcre of pagan 

® only the obligation of the ideal religions, as is sliown, lor e.xamijle, by 

The Law ^'bate, restored with the help the priestly state in Comana, in ('appa- 

of Judaism, to observe the law docia. In the Persian ])eriod the dm cloi)- 

which it had been founded to fulfil. The ment of the hieraichy continued to 

real development of Judaism w.as not advance. Although Ezra and Eelieiniali 

perfected on the soil of Palestine. The exercised a sort of secular power, conferred 

law was not the product of a political on them by the court, aufl weie to ‘^ome 

community, Ijut of a religious body, and e.xtent governors, and although from llu' 

it was not the result of a national struggle first there had been the wish to ii[>lioid 

for existence. The spirit of the law itself, the loyal dignity of David, yet power was 

which had thus been long in force for gradually concentrated in (he hands of 


Judaism Ihroughout the enqjire, is 
tolerably familiar. Il is the sjuril which 
.since then has prex-ailed and has be- 
come only more rigid — the spirit which 
J udaism has oixserved down to the present 
day. 

Vague and scanty as arc the accounts 
for this period of the x’igorous activity 
shown by the new jew'ish spirit 
p . .. in the j;roccss of its develo])- 
Sute * biey are still more so dur- 

ing the ensuing jieriod of the 
Persian rule. We can. ho\ve\-er, reconcile 
our.selves to this kuk of inlormalioii. 
The hierarchy which was here established 
presents in no respect a momentous e\'ent 
in the history of mankind. It was not 
even a unique phenomenon in the history 
of antiquity. Similar coiistitiilions were 
possible even in the sjihcrc of pagan 
religions, as is sliown, lor examijlc, by 
the priestly state in Comana, in ('appa- 
docia. In the Persian ])eriod the dei cloi)- 
ment of the hieraichy continued to 
advance. Although Ezra and Eelieiniali 
exercised a sort of secular power, conferred 
on them by the court, ami weie to some 
e.xtent governors, and alllunigli from the 
first there had been the wish to uphoivl 
the loyal dignity of David, yet power was 
gradually concentrated in the hands of 
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the high-priest. The Persian court looked 
on quietly at this growth, which threatened 
no danger to the maintenance of order 
and w:is fostered by the influential body 


of Jews. As punishment for an attempt 
to take part in the Syrian in.surrection 
against . 4 rtaNer.\es Ochus, the Jews had 
to sul'init to the deportation of part of 
„ . t heir population into Hyrcania; 

the satrap Bagoas is said then 
D • *.1. j fo Irave shown that Persia 
nes oo tolerate any con- 


!;umacj\ Dissensions, which arc reported 
to have been rife at this period in the 
family of the high-priest and to have led 
to the murder by the high-priest of his 
own brotlier, were certainly connected 


with the hostility of the. rival parties, but 


are, after all, of no great importance. 

When Persia broke up, the Jews are 
said from tlie very first to have secured 
for themselves the favour of Ale.vander 


by adroit conijiliance. From this point 
onward we possess accounts which are 
influenced, even more than those of the 
Pcrsvin period, by Jewish self-compla- 
cency. Fhu’ius Josephus is an untrust- 
woiiliy and. from his conceit, irritating 
authority. 

'I'lic disinites among the Diadochi 
severed Fgypt from Babylonia. Syria 
was the apple of discord, but soon came 
under Egyptian influence. During the 
prosperity of Egypt under the Ptolemies 
we see Judaism also powerful and pros- 
irerous and affording welcome assistance 
to the government in all inattem of trade 
and of administration. 


scene. A Hellenic Judaism now comes 
into prominence at the court of the 
Ptolemies, which was able rapidly to 
appropriate the results of the ripening 
Hellenic spirit ingrafted on the East, and 
adroitly adapt them to its own require- 
ments. It was more through this trans- 
ference of the centre of the power of 
Judaism from Persia and Babylonia to 
Egypt than through political conformity 
to the rule of the Ptolemies that the Jewish 
state fell under the influence of Egyptian 
Hellenism. A production of Egyptian 
Judaism is the Septuagint Version, in- 
tended in the first instance for the use of 


those who could no longer read the Holy 
Scriptures in the original language. 

Towards the end of the third century, 
in the struggle between the Seleucidae and 
the Ptolemies, the former gained the 
upi)er hand and Judah became subject 
to Syrian supremacy. Antiochus III. was 
received by the Jews with open arms. 
Assistance was even given in the siege of the 
Eg5q)tian garrison in the 'Akra, the citadel 


of Jerusalem. Antiochus is said to have 
shown himself correspondingly gracious at 
... first and in particular to have 
j “ “* sanctioned a remission of ta.'ca- 

JerusMem ‘^^^ainW Cal 

culated to win men s hearts. 


since their own compatriots had already 
proved themselves very active ta.\- 
collectors in the service of the Ptolemies. 


But when the power of Antiochus was 
afterwards broken by the battle of Mag- 
nesia, in 190 B.C., the greater advantage 
seemed once more to rest in an alliance 


J udaism undoubtedly did not then come 
lO the front in Egypt for the first time. 
J u.st as one part of the hierarchical party 
had been brought by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Babylonia, so another had taken refuge 
in Egyjit. During a later attemjit at 
insurrection, Jeremiah and others had been 
carried there by force. With the further 
sjiread of Judaism these fugitives and 

Jadaism there, as else- 

where in the empire, gained in 
Eeypt importance and had played a 
prominent part. It is, however, 
quite plain that the real strength of 
Judaism lay with the ruling power of the 
East — that is, in Persia and Babylonia. 
The East was now divided, and we see at 
once two centres of Judaism — in Baby- 
lonia-Syria and in Egypt. This is again 
an indication that the evolution of 
Judaism did net have Palestine for its 


with Egypt. Antiochus, in order to pay 
the war indemnity, was certainly forced 
to wring from his subjects all that he 
possibly could ; on the other hand, the 
influence of the Egyptian Jews, in whose 
support hopes were now centred, must 
have been powerful. 

How far the ever restless spirit of 
enterprise had already ventured to cross 
from the land of the Pharaohs to the 
latter’s powerful protectress on the Tiber 
we do not know, but we can hardly place 
the beginnings of a Jewish colony in Rome 
at a much later date. In short, the 
influential and wealthy members of the 
Jewish body must now be looked for more 
and more in Egypt and the west rather 
than in the east, which at this time under 
the Parthian rule was quite severed from 
civilisation. Accordingly, Judah, which 
was thrown upon the support of those 
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JUDAS MACCABiEUS» THE HERO OF THE JEWS, ADDRESSING HIS TROOPS 
The famous rebellion of the Maccabees against the rule of the Seleucldse was begun by Mattathias Maccabxus, 
and waged most successfully by his son Judas, who defeated the Syrians. From the eiigraving by Gustave Dord. 


who held the same faith, was forced in its 
policy to incline more to the west than 
to the empire of the Seleucidae, now 
approaching its end. 

In conformity with old tradition, it was 
once more the orthodox party that leaned 
towards Egypt. The Seleucidas attempted, 
with the support of the elements in 
Jerusalem which were inclined to Hellen- 
ism, to secure Judah for themselves. 
Jason, the brother of the high-priest 
Onias, was favoured by Antiochus IV. 
For a time everything in Jerusalem 
followed the Athenian mode, and the 
theatre and the palaestra attracted the 
Jewish youth, who were eager to ape their 
Greek models. The domestic quarrels of 
the family of the high-priest with the 
Tobiadae, the chief representatives of 
philhellenism, are of no importance here. 
The accounts do not tell us how, after 
, , the failure of the philhellenic 

Becomes pro-Seleucid party, an open 

Hellenic brcach with Antiochus IV. was 

brought about ; but Israel is 
represented as having been an innocent 
victim. We may see the reason for the 
intervention of Antiochus in the fact that 
the orthodox party really had the upper 
hand and was in sympathy with Egypt 
and Rome. When Antiochus, in i68 B.C., 


returned from the e.vpedition to Egyj)t, 
which had begun triumphantly and liacl 
been so suddenly interrupted by Rome, 
he called the J ews sternly to account ; 
they must have known the reason well. 
Jerusalem was stormed, sacked, and de- 
... vastated, the walls razed to 
Sacks ground, the inhabitants 

I _ massacred and dispersed. Only 
the renegades remained be- 
hind and were reinforced by pagan settlers ; 
au that could escape fled to Egypt. 

But the destruction of Jerusalem was 
not enough. Antiochus knew perfectly 
well that the power of Judaism did 
not depend on the existence of the 
city. He took measures against the 
entire body of Jews in his dominions, 
and he must have had deeper motives 
for his action than his philhellenism. 
He did not wish to extirpate the 
Jewish religion, as tradition represents, 
but to disperse the subject community 
which had the seat of its power in 
the enemy’s country, and must therefore 
naturally be in favour of a union with it. 
His fury was not really directed against 
the Hebrew religion and its unaccustomed 
manifestations, and he was no ardent 
supporter of Zeus. Antiochus did not 
attack the Jewish religion, but the Jews, 
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who in his empire courted Egypt and had 
in their religion a bond which kept them 
together. It was no accident that the 
orthodo.x and the philhellenic partie.s in 
the J ewish body collapsed. 

Antioclms with his forcible intervention 
now met the resistance which brutal vio- 
lence alway.s jmovokes when opposed to a 
living ideal, especially that of 
r stubijorn Judaism. The Books 

° ol the Maccabees tell us of 

acca ees sealed their faith 

with their i)lood. many o! wdrom have had 
their deeds e.vtollcd in verse down to our 
days. The more violent the measures 
taken by Antiochus, the more stubborn be- 
came tlie resistance, which finally found its 
e.\]5ression, after the characteristic method 
of the country, in the formation of a band 
ol men, which grew from small beginnings 
among the mountains into a force that at 
last could not bo easily suppressed. The 
famous rcliellionof the .Maccabees has been 
assumed to be a glorious monument of 
Jewish heroism, owing to the method of 
descriiilion adojkod by our authorities ; 
but it was notliing e.Ntraordinary, and has 
its ]iarallels by the score in the history of 
Drieulal as well as of other peoples. 

Tlu; course of the rebellion, according to 
the account given us by the First Book of 
the Maccabees, was as follows : In Modin, 
a place between Jerusalem and the sea, 
a yjricst, Matlathias. of the family of the 
Hasmon cans, resisted tlie violent Hellen- 
ising nicaMires of the -Syrians, and gradu- 
ally collected a band, which was joined 
b3' the i)ious, and succeeded in holding its 
own among (he mountains. On his death 
soon afterwards, in ifil) li.C., his .son, Jiida.s 
ilaccabicus, took o\'er the command, and 
defeated (lie detachments of Syrian troops 
sent against him. Antiochus, meanwhile, 
had started on his Parthian expedition, in 
the course of which he died. In the place 
of Philippus, tlie intended guardian of hi.s 
son, .\ntiochus V. Eupator, Lysias usurped 
, . the regency of the empire. This 
JudaY*** latter now .sent a larger army 

the commander of the troops 
ill Pliilistia ; but Judas was able by a 
sudden attack to defeat it also in 165 b.c. 
When Lj’sia.s himself advanced against 
him in the same j-ear, he had no better 
success. Judas was now able to reoccupy 
the pillaged capital, Jerusalem, with the 
excejition of the Akra, which was held by 
a Syrian garrison. The Temple and divine 
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w'orship were restored, and in the name of 
the true God vengeance could now be 
taken on the “ renegades," the adherents 
of Syria. But we liave no particulars of 
their martyrdom. 

For two 3’ears Lysias desisted from 
operatioas. and J udas ruled with unlimited 
power as the head of the orthodo.x party. 
The country, as may be easily imagined, 
does not seem to have found this system 
of administration an unmixed blessing. 
Numerous attempts at resistance — which 
our accounts naturally term contemptible 
raids — were made against tlic dominance of 
the minority. It is clear from the records 
that the country was still far from being 
Jewish, and that the “ liberation ” by 
Judas was in fact a despotism maintained 
by force of arms, though it championed 
the cause of right. 

It was a fortunate occurence for Judas 
• that Antiochus IV. died on his expedition 
in 164 B.C., and that Lysias’s attention 
was thus occu])ied with the arrangement 
of affairs. J udas proceeded to lay siege to 
the Akra, which had hitherto been a refuge 
for the partisans of Syria. The question 
, , of active interference was now 

urgent for the government, 
to Lysias Lysias therefore started with a 
nominally large army, accom- 
panied by his ward, the j’oung king Antio- 
chus V., and marched against Jerusalem 
from the south. He defeated J udas iu the 
field near Beth-Zachariah, ca])tureil Beth- 
sura, and besieged Jerusalem where the 
temple hill had been fortified. After a long 
resistance, negotiations were begun which 
Lj'sias accepted, .since he wished to turn 
his arms against Philippus, who in the 
interval had raised claims to the crown 
in Sv'ria. The contents of the treaty 
are not known ; but since Lysias ordered 
the e.xecution of Menelaus, the candidate 
for the high-priesthood who had been pre- 
viously recognised by him, we may fairly 
assume that the orthodo-X partj' had 
offered guarantees of their loj^alty, and 
that the trustworthiness of Menelaus had 
been questioned. 

Soon after this, Lysias and Antiochus V. 
were deposed by Demetrius I., who seems 
on the whole to have given the Jews in 
Jerusalem a free hand. He had every 
reason to avoid a breach with Rome ; 
however, even then the power of the 
ubiquitous Judaism was making itself felt. 
His appointment of Alcimus, of the family 
of the high-priests, as “ Ethnarch,” proves 




BURIAL OF JONATHAN MACCABEUS, A HERO OF THE MACCABiEAN REBELLION 
At the death of Judas Maccabaeus, his brother Jonathan held out against the ^rians, and eventually succeeded in 


founding the Hasmonsean dynasty, which lasted in Jerusalem from 115 to 03 B.C. 


Tom an engraving by Gustave Dorb, 
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that the power of Judas had, as a matter 
of fact, been restricted by Lysias. Alcimus, 
ushered in by an army under Bacchides, 
was accepted without resistance : since, 
however, he was a rejircsentative of the 
Syrian Hellenistic party, it would have 
been strange indeed if he liad not very 
■-oon aroused the di.ssatisfaction of the 
orthodox. Maturally. according to the 
version in onr account, Alcimus was the 
peace- breaker ; but we may porhajrs find 
a cau.se for the revolt among the Macca- 
I'scans also, who, on his aiJiiointment, had 
■ertainly been forced to leave Jerusalem. 

soon' therelore, as the Syrian army had 
withdrawn the orthodox jiarty revolted, 

.111(1 Alcimus had once more to fly. He 
was brouglit back by an army under 
Nictmor. anrl the two were received with 
accl.im ilioii' in Jerusalem. The Macca- 
bteani. however, defeated Nicanor at 
Adas,!, in the vicinity of Beth-Horon, in 
ibr n.c. The country was forced once 
more to lecognise in Judas the “ liberator,” 
until Hacchulci himsell with an army, 
reputed to luive been very 
larg!', advanced against hirn 
and totiilly defeated Judas, 

\vho.^e whole following 
amounted only to tioo men. 

We may estimate Irom this 

,, ,, ,, ,, , ^11 . COINS OF SIMON MACCAB/EUS 

the n.liion, xVftC a gallant gjnion Maccabaeus struck money In 

re,sisi:mi.'e iioarLIa.sa, Judas own dating: it from his 
himself was slam. the ' 

Hasinona;ans thus lost their warlike leader, 
wdio had confidence both in liim.-elf and 
his righteous cause. 

'I'he Syrian jiiirty was once more quit 
of the blessimjs ( onferred by the orthodox, 
and .Mciinus was reinstated in Jcru.sale.ii. 

\o sort of re.drictions were jilaced on th.e 
exercise of leligion. Bacchides restored 
order in the country and cleared it of the 
nnseltled bands ot .Maccabatans. jiart of 
them still lield out under the leadcr.shiji 
of Jonathan, a joimger brother of Judas, 
and lived as nomads in the desert of 
Thekoa. To these circumstances — namely. 

the struggle lietween the re- 
. ligioiis zealots and the fruitless 
ee ^las es enlightened party 

to Hellcnise the j ews — the most 
remarkable book which the biblical canon 
has accepted, ltccle.iiastes, owes it.s origin. 

The wmrk gives exiire.ssion to the pes- 
simism of a well-meaning man who, while 
bolding the jiost of ruler, was anxious 
to guide his peoiile aright, hut at the end 
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in despair lets his hands fall feebly by his 
side. The suggestion is forced upon us 
that Alcimus the high-priest was himself 
the author, and that the book may have 
been published after his death, wdth some 
additions in the same spirit. Owing to its 
TKe Work canoH, which 

of the could not have been refused to 

Hieh-oriest ^ high-priest, it 

wa.s afterwards furnished with 
qualifying rejoinders in the spirit of 
devout orthodoxy. 

Alcimus died in 159 b.C. When Bac- 
chides soon afterwards withdrew, the 
Maccabseaas once more caused trouble. 
A message was therefore sent from Jeru- 
salem to Bacchides imploring help. But 
since a sudden attack on the castle of 
Jonathan failed, Bacchides concluded 
peace with him and acknowledged him as 
high-priest-. Jonathan was probably no 
longer a zealot for the faith and theinterests 
of Egyptian and international Judaism, 
but he fought for the establishment of a 
Hasmonrean dynasty. To attain this end, 
he ceased to be a “Jew” 
and made bis peace with the 
Seleucidie. Jonathan, in the 
wars between Demetrius I. 
and Alexander Balas, and 
under Demetrius II. from 145 
to 138 B.C., held his own ; and 
finally, notwithstanding his 
action against the SjTian 
party, obtained acknowledg- 
ment from Demetrius II. He then joined 
cause with Tryphon. He at last went to 
the length of setting aside the influence 
of the Syrian ])arty with the help of his 
orthodox followers, and seems to have had 
the sanction of the court in doing so. At 
least the influence of J udaism over Tryphon 
! eems to have ceased ; and the latter 
advanced with an army into Palestine. 
Jonathan now pre.sented himself at Akko 
to render an account of his actions, and’ 
■w'as arrested. 

In his place Simon Maccabieus took 
over the management of affairs. When 
Tryphon attempted to interfere, the 
former was skilful enough to frustrate all 
the designs of the Greek army, including 
an attempt to relieve the Akra, and he 
contrived to free the land from it. By 
means of giving the required hostages in 
the shape of his brother’s sons, he at the 
same time got rid of any rivals to himself. 
When the Syrians had left the country, 
and the walls of J erusalem had been rebuilt, 


THE JEWS AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 


he could securely regard himself as prince 
of Judah. With him the princedom of 
the hierarchy of Judah — that is, the high- 
priesthood — was transferred to the Has- 
monaeans. Simon struck money in his 
own name, and dated it after his 
_ . , accession the year i (142 b.c.). 

“ The Syrian party was thus 
imon e overthrown, and orthodoxy 
ftcca ee benefit the people in its 

own way. The records speak only of 
tranquillity and happiness in the land. 

Simon was murdered in 135 b.c. by 
his son-in-law, who aspired to power ; but 
his son, Jolm Hyrcanus, succeeded in 
securing Jerusalem and the crown for 
himself. The rapidly advancing downfall 
of the Seleucid empire was favourable for 
him, for he could thus assert his indepen- 
dence. When he had successfully con- 
cluded an alliance with the Romaas he 
proceeded to demonstrate the splendour 
of the new realm and’ to realise the 
ideal of his religion — namely, the restora- 
tion of the kingdom of David. His 
comparatively small territory was enlarged 
by a successful subjugation of Sichem, of 
Samaria — thanks to Roman intervention — 
and of Edom. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by hi; .son, 
Judas Aristobulus, who secured his author- 
ity, according to Oriental custom, by the 
murder of his relations. He died after one 
year. His widow, Salome, by marriage pro- 
cured the sovereignty for his eldest brother, 
who had been kept in captivity by him, 
Jannasus (Jonathan) Alexander, who held 
the power from 104 to 78 b.c. The latter 
first secured his position by the removal 
of one of his two brothers, and proceeded 
to complete the conquest of Palestine. 
As he was besieging Akko he was hindered 
in the further prosecution of his plans by 
the intervention of Egypt, and he was 
saved from the direr consequences of his 
ambition only by the efforts of the JewLsh 
influence with Cleopatra, mother of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, in 100 b.c. He then con- 
quered Raphia and Gaza, and secured to 
_ himself the country east of Jor- 

of*the Jannaeus fiere came 

p. f into collision with an enemy 

arisees g^ronger than himself, the 

North Arabian empire of the Nabateans ; 
and he was defeated by their king, Oboda, 
in Gilead. When he returned to J erusalem 
without an army an insurrection broke 
out among the orthodox party, the Phari- 
sees, which, after many changes of fortune. 


ended in the victory of Demetrius Eu- 
chaerus, who had been called in by the 
insurgents, over Jannseus in 88 b.c. But 
the indefatigable Hasmontean was able 
to collect a new force around him in the 
mountains, and, after the withdrawal of 
Demetrius, to reoccupy Jerusalem. He 
wreaked his vengeance there, as only 
Orientals can, in the course of party 
struggles in 87 b.c. After Jannaeus had 
thus firmly re-established his power, he 
renewed the war with the Nabataean 
king, Oboda ; but as the latter had 
meantime won for himself Coele-Syria, 
Jannaus was worsted and was forced to 
make peace. He then strengthened his 
power once more in the territory east of 
Jordari, and died there on an expedition. 
He, like his father, had extended the 
Jewish dominion, although he did not 
gain possession of the whole of Palestine. 
The map of this country, so adapted for 
petty states, presented even under h'm a 
very chequered appearance. 

Jannaeus always relied on the support 
of the now powerful party of Sadducees, 
which tried to harmonise in some degree 
p. the unendurable bonds of 

j*® Judaism with the demands of 

e ./ ordinary life. This led insen- 
a ucees gp^jy closer Sympathy with 

Hellenism, and the Hellenic culture which 
dominated even the East. The house of 
the Hasmonteans, which had formerly 
entered the war on behalf of religion, 
thus became a purely Oriental dynasty, 
which adapted itself to the requirements 
of religion only so far as was nece.ssary to 
serve its purposes. Now the state had 
only been founded to realise this very 
ideal of a hierarchy in the sense of the 
“ law," and not in order to call into exist- 
ence a kingdom, on the model of so 
many others, with a Jewish religion. 
So long as the state existed, it was con- 
stantly brought back to the path which it 
wished to desert, until such attempts 
were brought to an end by Titus and 
Hadrian. 

On the death of Janiueus a reaction 
followed. His wife, Salome Alexandra, 
took over the government, which had been 
nominally conferred on her by J anneeus on 
his deathbed. Her son, Hyrcanus II., a 
feeble character, who was completely 
under her control, was appointed high- 
priest, while his capable brother, Aristo- 
bulus, was passed over. This state of things 
lasted for nine years, from 78 to 69 b.c. 
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Meanwhile, Uie Pharisees governed after 
their own heart and laid no restraint upon 
themselves. 


The country, however, could not possibly 
tolerate the Pharisaic rule for long, and 
> t I 1.1 Aristobulus gained more and 
~ f nrore adherents. After thedeath 

® of Salome there could be no 
arisees doubt to whom the king- 

dom belonged. The Pharisees had no sort of 
following in the country. They attempted 
a re.si.stance and led Hyrcanus, with the 
mercenary army, against Aristobulus. But 
at Jericho, where the battle was fought, 
their troo])s went over to Aristobulus, and 


The Arabians were forced to withdraw from 
Jerusalem, and Aristobulus momentarily 
triumphed over Hyrcanus, although the 
latter had part of the country on his side. 
When, then, in 63 B.C., Pompcy came in 
person to Palestine, after many prevarica- 
tions on both sides, he finally decided 
against Aristobulus. The latter was taken 
prisoner ; his adherents threw themselves 
into the Temple and gallantly defended 
themselves against the onslaught of the 
Romans, until they finally succumbed, 
and the Temple was taken by storm. 
This brought the rule of the Hasmonaeans 
to an end, and Judaea became a component 


he was able without great difficulty to 
occupy J eiaisalem. He was acknowledged 
as high- priest and king, and Hyrcanus 
retired into private life. 

Tranquillity, however, did not last long. 
Jannaiis had ap|)ointcd as governor in 
Idiimaa a nali\c con\-ort to Judaism, 
Amipater, the father of Herod. Tliis man 
him.sclf ca.st longing eyo.s on the throne of 
Judah. He followed a jiolicy of his own 
and induced Hareth III., king of the 
Xabalteans, to make an e.viiodition in 
b5 H.c. again-it Aristobulus, who defended 
himself in the Temple. The protracted 
siege was ended by Roman intervention. 


part of the province of Syria. Pompey 
granted the Jews liberty of religion and 
confirmed Hyrcanus in his office of high- 
priest. The orthodox party loudly sang 
the praises of the great Roman ; they 
preferred that Jiidtea should be tributary 
rather than non-Pharisaic. The new 
province, and with it Judtea, 
received four pro-con.suls, until 
p the overthrow of Pompey made 

* Ctesar master of the East and 
West. CsEsar allowed the Jews religious 
liberty, and appointed as procurator Anti- 
pater, the Idumcean, who was clever enough 
to make himself indispensable. 



A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF HEROD IN JERUSALEM 


Under the Romans the religious Influence of the Jews greatly increased throughout the empire, and although Herod, 
the Roman king of Judaa, spent much in buUdlog the Temple, he never succeeded in winmng his sub«ects^affection. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE ROMANS 

l-roin liij juiiiiihi? hy Fianccsco llajc/ m nu* A».»ulciuy of Venici: 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN ASIA 

A FTER the final campaign of Pompey, of students, whose rude dialect must, 
Western Asia lost its political indc- indeed, have caused the cultured pro- 
pendence. Nevertheless, the part it lessors to wring their hands in despair, 
played in history during the first six The few politically independent pro- 
centuries of the Christian era was not vinces and small states that had survived 
insignificant. the period of Roman conquest, as well 

The chief of the Roman possessions in as a number of unimportant 

Western Asia, Asia Minor and Syria, were j ^ . princijjalitics which had once 

retained by Rome throughout their whole belonged to the empire of 

extent until the Arabian conquest, and to Mithradates and were allowed 

them were added, during favourable times, a provisional existence by the Romans, 
portions of Mesopotamia, Armenia, and disap]>eared during the first period of the 
the South Caucasian districts. Asia Minor emperors. The kingdom of the Galatians 
was the most tranquil, the best protected, was transformed into a Roman dependency 
and the most uniformly organised of the as early as 35 b.c. Shortly after his acces- 
Roman Asiatic provinces. Scarcely a trace sion in 17 a.d., Tiberius put an end to the 
remained of political independence ; but independence of Cappadocia. The territory 
in many of the country districts and of the Lycian league of cities was annexed 
towns a certain form of self-government, in the year 43 a.d., and the provinces of 
such as the Romans were in the habit of Pontus were added to the Roman Empire 
allowing to their dependencies, still existed, in 63 a.d. The wildest, least civilised dis- 
The larger of the settlements in the penin- tricls of Roman Asia Minor were the 
sula were, as a rule, of Hellenic origin. Taurus provinces, Isauria and Cilicia. The 
Q Thickly distributed along the Cilicians were practically unconquerable 

. jf ® . western coast and in the river so long as they remained in their native 

Asia^M^nor ™ore sparsely on the surroundings. The thickly wooded moun- 

“ elevated plateaus and among tains that sloped down to the sea ; oon 
the mountains of the interior, they formed became the favourite haunt of the dis- 
the centres of the Greek influence which satisfied spirits and criminals of the Roman 
had penetrated into the peninsula during an Empire, who, together with the native 
earlier period, encouraged by the Attalidse, inhabitants of the coast, soon gave them- 
and in later times had been allowed to selves up to piracy, which became in 
continue undisturbed by the Romans. time their habitual occupation. Neither 

When Rome first took possession of the the republic nor the empire was able to put 
peninsula, entire provinces exhibited hardly a stop to the deeds of robbery by sea and 
a trace of Greek influence ; others, such as by land, or to subdue the inhabitants of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, had developed an the mountains, among whom several tribes 
independent civilisation on a Hellenic of the Pisidians arc also to be reckoned, 
foundation.- In the very centre of the land But in Asia Minor also, with the gradual 
were settled a Celtic people, the Galatians, opening up of the country, customs became 
who had preserved both their language less rude ; and the mountain 

and their martial spirit, and during the dwellers were compelled to cease 

times of the emperors furni.shed the their w^arfare, although even a 

majority of the recruits from Asia Minor. short period of political dis- 

But gradually these local peculiarities organisation was sufficient to cause them 
grew less and less apparent, the language all to return to their old manner of life, 
and civilisation of the Greeks, slightly In fact, the Cilicians and Isaurians con- 
Latinised, it is true, became diffused over stantly made their appearance as robbers 
the entire peninsula ; and, finally, even and pirates, until the sturdiest of the wild 
rustic Cappadocia sent to Athens its bands rabble attained the honour of forming the 
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bodyguard of the Eastern Roman Em- 
peror ; and finally two of them, Zeno and 
Leo III., succeeded to the imperial dignity 
itself. 

The remainder of Asia Minor became 
under the Roman emperors a flourishing 
land with a dense and highly civilised 
population. The province was governed 
by the Senate, and was divided 
into four districts, of which only 
two — .'Isia Minor proper, and 
Mourishes po^tus together with Bithynia 
— ^were situated on the mainland. Cyprus 
and Crete, to which Cyrene in Africa was 
added, were accounted parts of the penin- 
sula for purposes of administration. In 
later limes this division was frequently 
altered ; and during the period of Byzan- 
tine rule, owing to the constant danger of 
invasion, the jjrovince was separated into 
a great number of districts and governed 
according to military law. The inroads 
of hostile nations began at the time 
of the Persian wars. In the year 609 a.d. 
the Iranians first appeared in Cappadocia, 
and during the following decade they 
marched through the peninsula several 
times, finally threatening Constantinople 
itself. The invasion of the Persians was 
only the first of many blows dealt to the 
civilisation of Asia Minor. 

The condition of Syria was totally 
different from that of Asia Minor. Only 
the eastern boundary of the latter was a 
frontier of the Roman Empire, and was, 
moreover, protected by the buffer states 
Armenia and Iberia. Sjnia, on the other 
hand, was directly adjacent not only to 
that portion of Mesopotamia, for the 
po-sscssion of which continual war was 
being waged between Romans and Persians, 
but also to the boundless Arabian desert, 
over whose anarchic Bedouin tribes a 
permanent government was never to be 
established by the Romans. The province 
itself, however, was exceptionally favoured 
by its racial and political peculiarities ; 
then, as to-day, it was a har- 


Syria 


hour of refuge for an immense 


pea o Qf different peoples 

and adherents of various creeds. 
Two of the most remarkable states 
known to history, the Phoenician league of 
cities, which occupied a narrow strip of 
Mediterranean coast, and the kingdom of 
the Israelites in the mountains of Pales- 
tine, arose during an early period on 
Syrian soil. The prosperity of both had 
faded when Syria became a Roman 
i860 


province : in fact, Phoenician freedom, if 
not Phoenician civilisation, so far as 
commerce and industry were concerned, 
had long ceased to exist. There were stiU 
flourisliing settlements scattered along 
the coast, and commerce was actively 
carried on ; but the civilisation of Phoenicia 
was that of the Greeks. Hellenism had 
expanded in all directions from the city of 
Antioch as a centre during the period of 
the Seleucida; ; and as for the northern 
districts of Syria, however undisturbed 
the native population had been allowed 
to remain, and however little influenced 
by Greek culture, they formed at the time 
of the Romans practically a Greek pro- 
vince. It- is true that the infusion of 
Oriental luxury and effeminacy was of 
the greatest injury to the Greek spirit ; 
and Antioch as a city of sensuality and 
pleasure stood in sharp contrast to 
Alexandria, which had developed under 
the influence of the Greeks on Egyptian 
soU. The shiftless inhabitants of the 
Syrian metropolis contributed little enough 
to the development of morals ; but for 
all that, Syria long remained the centre 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. As a 
- . result of the dominion of the 

yri» e SeleucidcE and the subse- 
quent process of Hellenisation, 

* “ Northern Syria fell into the 
hands of the Romans as a tolerably well- 
organised province, which even during 
later periods developed no very marked 
characteristics, and of which the admini- 
stration presented no great difficulty. 
Southern Syria, on the other hand, 
consisted of a multitude of small mutually 
antagonistic states. There were some 
more or less independent principalities in 
Lebanon, which had ever been a land of 
promise for the dispersed and conquered 
races. On the borders of the desert lay 
the kingdom of the Nabataeans, and Arab 
tribes were constantly appearing on the 
steppes and along the Mesopotamian 
frontier. 

The greatest confusion of all, however, 
was to be found in Palestine. At first 
the Romans found it to their own interest 
to increase the number of minor states 
in order to avoid the risk of united 
resistance. Many different races and 
parties were clamouring for a settlement of 
their political, national, and religious 
claims. The Jewish ecclesiastical state 
of Jerusalem, constantly striving for 
freedom, and yet not strong enough to 




ART AND CIVILISATION OF LYCIA AND PAMPHYLIA UND€R ROME 

When Rome took possession of Asia Minor most of the provinces and settlements were centres of Greek culture, but a 
few, such as Lycia and Pampbylia, had developed an independent civilisation on a Hellenic foundation. The out> 
standing: examples of their art are their tombs. The top picture on the right is of a Pamphylian tomb among the 
mountains. That on the left is a Lycian tomb at Xanthns, some of its sculptures being shown at the bottom nght 
The remaining illustration shows one of the remarkable rock-tombs at Myra, which occur throughout Lycia. 
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maintain the independence it so greatly 
desired, could not be treated as a helpless 
minor province. Indeed, in dealing with the 
Israelites of Palestine the Romans had to 


reckon with the entire Jewish people, 
already widely diffused throughout the 
empire and in many districts dangerously 
numerous, who could not have regarded 


Rome 
and the 
Jews 


a vicjlation of their ancient 
sanctuary as other than an at- 
tack on their very existence. 
Moreover, the religious influ- 


ence of the Jews was increasing, for the 


unsettled stale of religious thought led 


numerous jrroselytcs to join their ranks. 
It even ajipeared for a time as if Judaism 


woiilfl succeed in or'erthrowing the belief 


in the deities of the Greeks. The rise of 


Christianity, however, turned this phase 
of diivelopment into another channel. 

In spite of all the caution e.xercised by 
the Romans in their admini.stration of 


Palestine, the antagonism between the 
claims of iiolitical life and the rigid ritual 
of the iiriesthood remained a constant 
source of comiflication. In the year 
47 B.r. Julius Csesar apirointed Antipatcr 
the Idumican ])rocurator and successor 
of the -Maccabees, and he could scarcely 
have made a better choice. Nevertheless 


the numerous champions of the Jewish 
national spirit were not in the least satis- 
fied ; and after the invasion of the 
Parthians, during which the new dynasty 
was temporarily compelled to take flight, 
Herod, the son and heir of Antipater, was 
obliged to resort to force in order to subdue 
his rebellious subjects. Herod pa.ssed 
through the period of the great straggle 
between Cmsar Augustus and Marcus 
Antonius with singular good fortune ; but 
he was unable to win the affection of the 


Jewish peo])le. The ruthless manner in 
which he put to death the members of his 
own family injured him, however, far less 
in the eyes of his subjects than his 
foreign origin and leaning to Hellenism. 

. . After the death of Herod, in 
ivision the year 4 a.d., his kingdom. 

Kin dom ^ "diich had been considerably 
mg om enlarged by the annexation of 
minor principalities, thanks to the benevo- 
lence of Caesar Augustus, was divided 
between his three sons : Galilee and Perrea 


fell to the share of Herod Antijras, the re- 
gion south of Damascus to Philippus, and 
J udaea, Samaria, and Idumaea to Archelaus. 
The two northern kingdoms continued in 
existence for many years ; they were 
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united into one state by Agrippa II., 
a great-grandson of Herod, and remained 
intact until the time of Trajan. In the 
south, however, insurrections soon broke 
out among the Jews. Archelaus proved 
incapable of government, and it was not 
long before Caesar Augustus found it 
necessary to transform Palestine into a 
Roman province with Caesarea as its capital. 
It is obvious that this time also the 
Romans desired to spare the feelings of 
the Jews as much as possible ; but a true 
reconciliation w'ith the subjects of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical state, whose demands 
increased rather than diminished with 
the growing hopelessness of their cause, 
was impossible. Christianity provided a 
means for escape from the bigotry that 
must finally have led to destruction, 
although it received but little support 
from the true Jews, among whom the 
national spirit was at first strongly at 
work. In general, the Christian religion 
cannot be said to have played other than 
a subordinate part in the political history 
of Palestine. 


The hostility between the Roman em- 
perors and the Jews of Palestine gradually 
increased. The Jews who had 
Anti-Semite J^gratcd to various parts of 
Riots empire also received but 

little sympathy, as was proved 
by the terrible riots that broke out in Alex- 
andria during the reign of Caligula — the 
first manifestation of anti-Semitism in 


the Roman world. It was unfortunate 


that the imi>erial government had not 
from the very first taken such precautions 
as would have rendered a rebellion in 


Palestine an impossibility; instead of 
ruling with a fiim hand, it carelessly 
allowed events to take their own course. 


Bands of rebels were in constant activity 
as early as the year 44 a.d. ; Roman 
soldiers and officials were murdered more 


and more frequently ; and a spirit of 
sullen hostility gradually spread over the 
entire province. In the year 66 a.d. an 
insurrection broke out in Caesarea ; 
another soon followed in Jerusalem, where 
frightful scenes of carnage took place; and 
soon the whole of Judaea was in a state of 
civil war. Vespasian, the imperial legate, 
conquered the land anew in a difficult 
campaign which lasted for several years. 
The confusion that reigned in the Roman 
Empire until Vespasian himself ascended 
the throne in 69 a.d. was of great assLst- 
ance to the Jews, although a final victory 




PETRA. THE ROCK-CAPITAL OF THE NABAT/EAN KINGDOM 

Nabatea Iriy betureen the Red Sea and the Jordan and even included at one time Damascus. Petra, its capital, situated 
on a rocky plateau, perhaps flourished most under Roman rule. At tlie top arc shown some of the remarkable clifF 
structures above the city, and below on the right the most beautiful of the relics, probably a tomb. On the left is the 
ravine by which the city is entered at the east, and at the bottom a view of the plateau from the theatre. 
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of the Hebrews was out of the question Roman rule — by no means to its dis- 
owing to their fanaticism and lack of advantage, as the ruins of its once flourish- 
unity. In the year 70 a.d., Titus, son of ing cities testify. Roman Nabataea in- 
Vespasian, entered Jerusalem, destroyed eluded only a portion of the northern 
the Temple, and put an end to all hopes border of the Arabian desert, and was 
of Jewish independence. environed by a number of semi-indepen- 

’ Jerusalem lay in ruins until the time dent Bedouin states, of which the influence 
of Hadrian. The Jews of Palestine had and extent greatly increased when the 
but little share in the great re- power of the empire began to weaken. 
Eff* V hellion which broke out during Remarkable for sudden changes of 
ih "je” reign of Trajan; and it is fortune was Palmyra, a kingdom of the 

® a significant fact that the last Syrian-Arabian borderland. In early 
great insurrection of the Jews in the times, before the occupation of Syria by 
Holy Land came alx)ut owing to the the Romans, a flourishing community 
well-meant design of Hadrian to establish arose in an oasis of the great Syrian 
a new city on the ruins of Jerusalem. At desert that had long served as a con- 
that time the Jews arose in final despairing venient halting place for caravans travel- 
revolt under the leadership of Eleazar the ling between Phoenicia and the middle 
jiriest and the bandit Bar-Kokhba, with Euphrates. The city was made a depen- 
fhe result that their country was com- dency of the Roman Empire during the 
])Ietely devastated and lost even ifs name first period of the emperors ;. but owing 
of Judtea, henceforth being known as to its important frontier situation between 
Syria Pah'estina. Parthian and Roman territory, it retained 

A quiet neighbour, and in later times a a, certain amount of freedom, and at the 
dependency of the Roman Empire, was .same time became posse.ssed of consider- 
thc kingdom of the Nabataeans, which able power. The necessity of protecting 
during its jjcriod of widest expan.sion the caravan routes led to the formation of 
embraced the greater part of the region _ .1, r well-organised army ; and 

north of the Red Sea and east of the constant feuds with the Bed- 

river Jordan, at one time even including o£*p»*i„yr» which, as a rule, termi- 

Hamascus. The original Nabattean people nated in the victory of the 

in all probability were descended from a Palmyrans, resulted in continual accessions 
mixture of Arabian and Hamitic, or, at of territory, so that Palmyra finally em- 
least, Syrian elements. A part of their braced the greater part of the region 
kingdom lay on the north-eastern coast of between the Euphrates and the Syrian 
the Red Sea, and was at the same time a border. 

natural junction of many caravan roads ; The language of the Palmyrans was not 
the Nabatreans had thus from the earliest the Arabic of the Bedouins, but the Syrian 
times devoted themselves to commerce, of the agricultural and town-dwelling 
thereby acquiring a culture that rendered classes. Originally the city may have been 
them far more capable of developing a per- organised as a republic ; but the Romans, 
manent state than the Bedouins of the who were accustomed to choose a ruler 
neighbouring steppes, for all their love of from among the native inhabitants of 
freedom and courage in battle. The capital their provinces, created a monarchical 
of the kingdom of the Nabateans and the form of government that finally became 
residence of the sovereigns was Petra, hereditary. No small amount of power 
situated on the rocky plateau that lay lay in the hands of a Palm3n'an sovereign, 
jj. between the Dead Sea and the who possessed a well-trained army of 

^^ing om Akaba. Nabatcea sub- veterans who had taken part in numerous 

NftbatKa to Cajsar Augustus, struggles with Arab tribes, and the hoarded 

and in spite of various small wealth of a strongly fortified city — a city, 
misunderstandings remained undisturbed moreover, that was in addition protected 
until the time of Trajan, when, together by the desert. Thus it is not surprising that 
ivith the bulk of the minor Syrian states, before many years passed an ambitious 
it w'as transformed into a Roman province, ruler came to the throne, who resolved 
In the year 106 a.d., Damascus was to take part in the border wars between 
annexed to Syria, and the remainder of Rome and Persia, to seize the balance of 
the kingdom, henceforth known as the power, and to establish a new empire at the 
“ Province of Arabia,” was placed under expense of both the contending parties. 
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RUINS OF PALMYRA, THE “MIRAGE'* KINGDOM OF THE SYRIAN DESERT 

Palmyra arose, before the Koman occupation, in an oasts on the Parthian frontier, and became supreme over Syria. It 
fell as suddenly as it rose. The ruins of its magnificent ci^ are now one of the sights of Syria. The principal remains are 
shown at the top and bottom of the page, and in the centre are a temple to Diana and specimens of Palmy ran sculptures. 
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The o])portunity for such an under- 
taking was never more favourable tlian 
during the reign of the Sassanian 
Shapur I. The Roman emperor Valerian 
was a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, 
Antioch had l^ecn captured, and the whole 
of Syria, with the exception of a few 
unimportant strongholds, lay open to the 
Persians , who, eager for plunder, 
aimyra marched about hither and 
Supreme .a disorganised com- 

the East . . Tm t. 

panics . As soon as bhapur began 

to withdraw his forces, the Palmyran 
cavalry sallied forth, dispersed whole divi- 
sions of I lie scattered Persian army, and 
returned to their desert city with untold 
spoils. Odenathus, king of Palmjna, 
made the most of the prestige won by this 
daring stroke by immediately es]>ou.sing 
fhe cause of (iallicmis, son of Valerian, 
whose oiiponents in the Struggle for the 
succession had gained the upjicr hand in 
the ea.st. As a result, when Gallicnus 
finally (riumiihed o\‘er his enemies and 
ascended the throne, Odenathus was 
rewarded with the title of Augustus, and 
became |)rac.tically supreme in Syria. He 
soon restored affairs to order, strengthened 
his trooiis by the addition of the remains 
of the Roman legions, and marched against 
the Persians. .\fter clearing Roman 
Mesopotamia of the enemy, and raising 
the siege of lldessa, he aiipeared twice 
before the walls of Ctesiiihon. 

On the death of Odenathus, his wife 
Zenobia, or Bat Zabbai, seized the reins 
of government in the name of her son, 
who was not yet of age. Her energy was 
quite equal to that of her husband, but 
she was lacking in the diplomatic skill 
which had enabled the latter to preserve 
at least the apjicarancc of being a vassal 
of Rome, and thus successfully to main- 
tain his difficult position. As “ Regent 
of the East ” she laid claim to both Asia 
and Egyjit. invaded the valley of the Rile, 
and advanced into Asia Elinor — sufficient 
Fall f ‘"i declaration of war 

° , on the ijart of Aurelian, the 
j, . new emperor, who realised that 
” unless a decisive step were 
taken it would not be long before the leist 
trace of Roman power would disappiear 
in the East. Egypt w'as reoccupied by the 
Romans in the year 270 a.d., after a 
severe struggle ; and in the next year 
Aurelian himself appeared in Syria at 
the head of a powerful army. The forces 
of Zenobia were defeated at Antioch and 
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at Emesa ; but Palmyra, difficult to 
approach and still more difficult to be- 
siege, still remained in her hands. How- 
ever, when Aurelian made it clear that he 
intended to march on the capital, she lost 
courage ; under coyer of night she fled to- 
wards the Euphrates in order to escape into 
Persian territory. It ^ay have been that 
she also hoped to relieve the city with the 
aid of a Persian army ; but she was 
immediately pursued ancl taken prisoner 
by Roman cavalry. Thereupon Palmyra 
opened its gates to the Romans, and the 
empire of Zenobia fell. A riot of the 
citizens in the year 273 a.d. ended wdth 
the complete destruction of the city, 
which never again arose from its ruins. 
Like a mirage of the desert, this strange 
empire suddenly arose on the eastern 
horizon of the Roman world, and as 
suddenly disappeared. 

In Armenia, the rugged mountainous 
country from w'hich the Euphrates and 
Tigris flow down into the IMesopotamian 
plain, a warlike, freedom-loving peoj)le 
had developed from a mixture of ancient 
Caucasian and Iranian elcmenis. The 


Explosion 
of Armenian 
Empire 


original Armenian race must 
have been very heterogeneous. 
The presence of numerous 
small feudal demesnes and 


strongholds scattered over a land of ravines 
and forests caused their country to be from 
the earliest times a theatre of private war- 
fare and a home for robbers and fugitives 
of all nationalities. As time passed, the 
influence of Iranian culture and religion 
smoothed over the roughness of the native 
population. The example of the Persian 
emi)erors fired the ambition of Armenian 
rulers, and at the same time aroused 
the national spirit to the development 
of unexpected power. 

For a time it appeared as if the Arme- 
nians W'cre destined to become the most 


representative of all the Iranian peoples. 
Under the rule of Tigranes the Armenian 
empire expanded rvith surprising rapidity 
and power. But the mutual jealousy of 
the various sovereigns of Western Asia 
bore bitter fruit. Tigranes did not make 
the slightest attempt to assist his great 
western neighbour, Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, in his hopeless struggle with 
Rome ; and with the same composure the 
Parthian emperors rejoiced when Tigranes, 
cast down from his high estate, knelt 
before Pompey and placed his crown in 
the hands of the Roman consul. 




THE CAPTURE OF 2EN0BIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA, BY THE ROMANS 
After the death of Odenatlius his wife, 2cnobia, relK»cd. She did not nminiain iho fiction of vassnloge to Ronn', 
and the emperor Aurelian marched on her capital, from which she fled, but was captured by his cavalry. 


After the overthrow of Tigranes, there in defeating the atteiii])! of tlie Iranians 

was no longer any hope of Armenian to acquire a position of intellerlual 

supremacy Several times Armenia was supremacy. 

separated into a western and an eastern The decay of these w’orld powers, hugely 
pro%nnce, temporarily, as early as the days brought about by tlie'r owm fierce riv.ilry, 

of the Seleucid.'e, and again during a later ]5repared the way tor the advance of Islam, 

period, when the Eastern Roman Empire The process ot disin I egralion.whii h marks 

and the Persians agreed as to the division the period belwei’ii the close of Ihe Alcx- 

of their spheres of influence. Moreover, andrian epo, it and the earliest of Ihe 

the country was usually a patchwork of Arabian conquests, rendered the t:isk ol 

dominions of minor princes, tvho seldom the Mohammedan generals easier llnin it 

refused to accejit foreign aid against their would otherwise fiave been, but it does 

own sovereign. not in itself explain their success. The 

It is scarcely W'orlh W'hile to give a empire founded by Ihe Arabs after 

detailed account of all the varying the death of Mahomet was the result ol 

phases of the w'ars between Rome and an influx of new blood, bi'ought by the 

Parthia, or to enumerate the constant nomads, who once more were pressing 

changes that took place in the dominion forward from tfie Arabian |ieitinsula, and 

of the Romans and Parlhians in Armenia. w'erc beginning to flood and overwlieliu 

■It is, however, important to remember the more highly civilised but decaying 

that throughout this troubled period, races of Western Asia, Signs of this ex- 
in spite of all confusion tliat reigned in pansion had not been wanting in the 

political affairs, the Armenian conscious- previous period, as w'i‘ shall see when we 

ness oi nationality constantly increased, turn later to Arabia ibseU in order to trace 

and finally produced a sjjiritually in greater detail the earlier jieriods of her 

independent people : and that this histor-y, and to define the events w'hich 

people, by developing a purely .'\rme- preceded and led up to the victory ol 

nian civilisation, ultimately succeeded Islam. 
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A S a result of the wars of Alexander the 
^ Great , the Persian nation was suddenly 
cast down from its jiosition of supremacy, 
and placed under Greek rule. The domi- 
nion of the Seleucidie also rested upon a 
Greek foundation, and found its most 
powerful support in the Hellenised cities 
of Syria and Mesopotamia ; within Persia, 
strangely enough, the civilisation of the 
Greeks took firmer root in the eastern 
mountain districts and in Bactria than in 
the western and more ancient provinces of 
_ „ Iran. But the Seleucidie soon 
p e New tjjg impossibility of 

ffce*Eas*” ^'o'f^ing their vast empire to- 
gether, and decided to move the 
centre of government to the west, and we 
have seen that a new Power arose in the 
east, which, unlike the Seleucid empire, 
was ne\'er brought within the Roman 
dominion. 

Even during the most gloomy periods, the 
old civilisation and religion of Iran had not 
been wanting in a place of refuge. Atro- 
patenc, a small Persian state, had all the 
while preserved its existence in the moun- 
tainous country of the north-west, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Urumiya. This 
district was either overlooked or inten- 
tionally spared during the stormy period 
of Alexander ; for, according to all ap- 
jiearances, it was the seat of no temporal 
power, but a region sacred to the priestly 
class of Persia, a sort of Iranian ecclesi- 
astical state which Alexander did not 
venture to destroy. 

The origin of that religion itself, and the 
history of its founder, Zoroaster, or Zara- 
thustra, are obscure. It would seem to 
have been the outcome of an effort to 
spiritualise the Hindu doctrines at an 
early stage. Its fundamental tenet is the 
dualism which sets in opposition, in 
eternal war, the spirit of Good, Ormuzd, 
and the spirit of Evil, Ahriman; and 
undoubtedly influenced later Western 
conceptions of Satan. Fire and, by 
consequence, the Sun are the visible 
manifestations of the good spirit, the 
emblem of purification. Hence arose the 
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prohibition against burning the bodies of 
the dead, extended first in the case of the 
priesthood to prohibition of burial. The 
Zoroastrians have their representatives at 
the present day in the Parsees of India, 
who “bury” their dead on a high tower, 
where the corpses are consumed by birds 
of prey. 

It is significant that the foundations of 
the Parthian nation do not seem to have 
been laid by a man of Iranian blood, but by 
a Turanian, a member of one of the nomadic 
tribes, of which many had akeady won for 
themselves a secure position in the steppe 
lands of Central Persia. But the Turanian 
ruling house that gained the position 
of supremacy in Iran had already be- 
come conversant with Persian customs 
and culture before its advance to power ; 
indeed, it consciously trod in the foot- 
steps of its great Persian forerunners, 
tracing its origin back to Artaxerxes III., 
the Achiemenian. 

The early history of the Parthian 
empire was so devoid of interest 
that the contemporary Greek chroniclers 
hardly mentioned the affairs of Persia, 
and have left us little more than a 


few bare statements concerning them. 
Moreover, since all Parthian kings were 
known by the name Arsaces on their 


accession to the throne, many changes in 
the succession must have taken place, of 
which we now possess little or no know- 
_ . ledge. It is probable that 

f'v' Arsaces L, the founder of the 

EnvDirB dynasty, reigned but a short 
time. In the year 248 b.c. he 
made way for his brother and successor 


Arsaces II., or Tiridates I., who, profiting 
by the neglect into which the eastern pro- 
vinces of Syria had fallen, greatly enlarged 
his dominions at the expense of the 
Seleucidse. Unfortunately, the extent of 
the .territory originally occupied by the 
Parthians is no longer known with cer- 
tainty. There can be no doubt that 
it was situated in the north-eastern part 
of Persia ; and that it must have con- 


sisted largely of steppes may be inferred 
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from the fact that the bulk of the Parthian 
army was made up of cavalry. Although 
the Parthians were not of pure Iranian 
descent, both the language and civilisation 
of the empire were Persian. 

Tiridates I. - also added to his empire 
the province of Hyrcania ; this included 
the gi'eater portion of the Khorassan of 
to-day, of which the inhabitants were 
especially nearly related to the Parthians. 
The rulers of the ne'ghbouring kingdom of 
Bactria, that remarkable Greek state on 
Iranian soil, were, naturally enough, at 
first unfriendly to the new empire. With 
the assistance of the Bactrian king, 
Diodotus I., Seleucus Callini- 
cus expelled Tiridates from 
his kingdom in the year 
238 B.c. ; but Diodotus II. 
reversed the policy of his 
predecessors, joined forces 
with Tiridates, and compelled 
Callinicus to withdraw. At 
the end of these wars the 
Parthian empire may be 
looked upon as firmly estab- 
lished. 

The mountainous country 
in the west was also conquered 
by the Parthians, with the 
old Median capital, Ecbatana. 

The ecclesiastical state of 
Atropatene entered into a 
close relationship with the 
new empire, without, how- 
ever, becoming merged in it. 

In later periods it even 
happened that this curious 
nation of priests at times 
assumed a position of decided 
hostility to the Persian rulers, 
who were never looked upon 
as true Iranians, and allied 
itself with the Romans. That 
Antiochus the Great planned a 
campaign against Atropatene after crush- 
ing the rebellion of the Median governor 
Molon from 222 to 220 b . c . proves only 
how dangerous this little state had be- 
come now that the Iranians 
had entered into a conflict with 
Hellenism and the religious 
influence of the priesthood was 
beginning to transform itself into a political 
agency. Artavasdes, the governor then in 
office, escaped the storm through timely 
submission in 220 b . c . The third Par- 
thian Arsaces, Artabanus I. (214-196), 
was also compelled to acknowledge the 


supremacy 

Antiochus 



ZOROASTER 

From a Persian rock sculpture. 


A Nation 
of 

Priests 


of the Seleucid® when 
advanced with a powerful 
army nto Iran and penetrated as far as 
India in 209 b.c. ; but this acknowledg- 
ment was little more than an empty form, 
and the campaign of Antiochus remained 

Seteueid ^ attempt 

Supremftcy Seleucidte to 

in Partkia maintain their prestige in the 
east. The vigorous efforts 
towards expansion made by Antiochus the 
Great in the west, and the rise of the 
Bactrian kingdom in the east, were great 
obstacles to the development of the Par- 
thian state. Not until the accession of 
Arsaces VI., (or Mithradates 
I.), who came to the throne in 
the year 174 b.c., did circum- 
stances become more favour- 
able to Parthia. While the 
empire of the Seleucidae was 
in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion, Mithradates invaded 
the western provinces of Iran 
at the head of his multitudes 
of horsemen, and advanced 
into Media and Persis. He 
next broke through the 
mountain passes, subdued the 
Elimaei, who inhabited the 
south-western slope of the 
Iranian mountains, and finally 
appeared on the broad plain 
of Mesopotamia — a region 
that was destined long to re- 
main a field of action for the 
hordes of mounted Parthians. - 
In the east, also, the decay 
of Bactrian power furnished 
an opportunity for engaging 
in a successful war, as the 
result of which Bactria lost 
several provinces, and finally 
acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Parthian king. An 
attempt to reconquer Western Iran, made 
by Demetrius II., Nicator, terminated in 
the capture of the Syrian king in 139 B.C. 
Mithradates gave Demetrius the hand of 
his daughter in marriage, and then 
endeavoured to place him upon the throne 
of the Seleucidte as a vassal of the 
Parthians. Although this effort to extend 
the influence of Parthia failed, the 
Seleucidre were unsucce.ssful in winning 
back their lost provinces. The vast army 
which Antiochus VII. a.ssembled in the 
year 130 B.c. was attacked, and the 
greater part of it destroyed at its winter 
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Turks 

Against 

Parthia 


quarters in Mesopotamia, almost without 
assistance from the Parthians, by the 
non-military inhabitants of Western Iran. 
With this event the period of wars between 
the Seleucidre and the Parthians ended. 
The former contented them- 
selves with their western pro- 
vinces until they were overcome 
by the Romans ; the latter 
were soon obliged to defend themselves 
against new enemies. 

Phraates II. , the successor of Mithra- 
dates, for the conclusion of the struggle 
with Syria obtained the aid of troops of 
“ Scythian ” horsemen ; not Aryan 
Scythians, but probably Turks. The 
Turks, however, arrived too late upon 
the scene, and were told that they 
would have to return to their Turanian 
home without receiving either pay 
or plunder. Thereupon they attacked 
the Parthians, who sought to strengthen 
their army by enrolling among their ranks 
the prisoners cajrtureci during the cam- 
))aign against Antiochus. These recruits 
went over to the side of the Scythians. 
The Parthians took to flight, and King 
Phraates was slain on the field of battle 
in 127 B.c. The Turkoman Scythians, 
laden with booty, now returned to their 
native stejijjes ; but their disappearance 
was followed by a new and still more 
serious invasion of the nomads. 

Another groat movement had taken place 
among the Central Asian races — a move- 
ment similar to the many that were con- 
- stantly rccmiing in this boundless region. 
The nomadic tribes of the Yuc-tshi, a mi.xed 
Turkish-Mongolian race, driven from their 
homes in the north of China by the Hiimg- 
nu at the beginning of the second century 
B.C., had thrown themselves upon the 
regions lynng to the south, but were again 
dislodged and driven still farther south- 
ward by the Usun, a race that had' like- 
wise been disturbed by the Hiung-iiu. 
After marching through the plains of 
Turkestan, the Yuetshi finally descended 
upon the eastern provinces of Iran, and 
took possession of the kingdom of Bactria, 
„ about the year 126 b.c. Thus 

.^°“g° * the Parthian empire also was 
Bactria threatened by a formidable 
enemy upon its very borders. 
This danger was not to be warded off 
so cheaply. The Yue-tshi soon succeeded in 
establishing their power, and by con- 
quering the northern valley of the Indus 
as well as a portion of Turkestan, secured 
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for their ends the control of populous 
territories. Mithradates II., perhaps the 
most able of all the Pardhian kings, 
was all his life engaged in endeavour- 
ing to subdue the Yue-tshi, and 'tilso to 
force back the Scythians, who had again 
attempted to take posse.ssion of the w'estern 
provinces of Iran. In the west the activi- 
ties of Mithradates were necessarily 
limited ; but it speaks volumes for his 
political sagacity that he sought to extend 
the influence of Parthia over the rising 
nation of Armenia. 

On the death of Mithradates II., in 
the year 76 B.c., it soon became apparent 
that the wars in the east had not only 
weakened the Parthian empire, but had 
also endangered its position in the west. 
The kings of Armenia, in pursuance of 
their newly-instituted policy of expan- 
sion, took possession of Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, and' even of the sacred state of 
Atropatene ; and with the latter they also 
obtained a certain political influence over 
the whole of Iran. Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, at that time considered his power 
sufficiently great to warrant the assump- 
tionof the title “King of King.®,” 
^ ^ highly- valued in- 
. hcritance of Ach£emenid times, 

had descended to the Parthian 
Arascidre ; in other words, Armenia made 
preparations for supplanting the Parthians 
in their leadership of the Iranian race. 
Tigi'anes, however, soon became entangled 
in the wars of Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, against Rome and lost his king- 
dom. When Pompey took control of the 
affairs of Roman Western Asia there 
were repeated disputes with Phraates III. 
(Arsaces XII.), king of Parthia, who laid 
claim to the Euphrates as the western 
boundary of his dominions ; but the 
moderation of the Romans and the 
internal disorders that followed the 
as-sassination of Phraates by his son 
Mithradates III., Orodes, prevented the 
outbreak of a serious conflict. The 
attempts of the Parthians to regain 
p)os.session of the provinces that had also 
been torn from them by Armenia led to 
no open warfare. In the year 54 b.c. the 
civil war in Parthia came to an end ; and 
Orodes, now sole ruler, was in a position 
to enter into the first great struggle 
with the Roman Empire. 

That Rome was unable to gain any 
permanent success in this war, and that 
the Roman legions failed to make their 
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way to India across the mountainous 
frontiers of \\’estern Iran, following in the 
footsteps of Alexander, are facts of vast 
historical significance. The civilisation of 
the u’estern world, which had once been 
carried by Alexander as far as the Indus, 
was destined for more than a thousand 
years to be cut off from all contact with 
the world of the east ; for the small 
flame of Greek culture that shed its feeble 
rays over Bactria counted for little and 
was soon extinguished. 

\\'hen the Parthian empire first made 
its preparations for war with the Romans 
no one would have ventured to prophe.sy 
that the power of Rome would be unable 
to penetrate beyond the Tigris, or that 
the Euphrates was destined to become 
the eastern boundary of Latin influence. 
The land ruled bj’ the kings of Parthia 
was great and populous, it i.s true ; but 
it was posse.ssed of small unity, being 
rather a C(jnglomerate of small and more 


sovereignty of the Parthian einjioror. As 
in China, the native po))iilati()n, owing to 
the superiority of its civilisation, despoiled 
their conquerors not only of their national 
character, but also of their doininit)n.- 
jj . . Thus it finally became an easy 
p*'*. matter for the Parlhians to 

n.r overthrow the feeble govern- 

ment of the foreigners, and 
through the installation of a branch of the 
house of the Arsacidx. once more to unite 
the eastern jirovinces to Western Iran. 
Hence the Parthian kings were enabled to 
oppose the Romans with the undivided 
strength of their empire. 

There was also another small kingdom 
of Arsacid origin in Persia : but of this 
our knowledge is very indefinite. It 
appears that on their accession to power 
the family of the Arsacidie came to an 
understanding as tci the division of the 
.spoils. One branch obtained the imperial 
dignitj'. and the others were granted semi- 



SOME OF THE RULERS OF THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 
Mithradates I. (174 li.C.) extended the Parthian dominion to Western Iran and Mesopotamia. Phraates III. claimed the 
Euphrates as his western boundary. He was assassinated by his son Orodes I. Tiridates II. reigned from li.i* 


or less independent kingdoms. Every- 
where, especially in the mountainous dis- 
tricts. small dynasties had been preserved, 
and retained their independence through- 
out the storms of the Alexandrian period. 
These princes played an imjiortant role 
in the struggle between the Seleucidie and 
the Parthians for the possession of the 
mountain regions of Western Iran. In 
the wars with the Romans, however, they 
took a les.s prominent part, because the 
scene of conflict lay further to the west in 
the Mesopotamian plain. 

The most distinguished of the minor 
dynasties — one, moreover, that was fre- 
. . quently independent of Persia 

— was the Armenian. Here the 
PartMa ° Arsacidte had ■ succeeded in 
placing one of their own family 
upon the throne. It is worthy of note 
that in Eastern Persia abso, after the 
government had been overthrown by the 
Yue-tshi, Arsacid dynasties soon came to 
the front again, and acknowledged the 


independent dominions, most of which 
were situated in the northern jiart of Persia. 
Certain hereditary offices also seem to 
have been given to membcr.s of the im- 
perial family — for example, the Suraship, 
a bearer of vfiich title commanded the 
foi'ces sent .against Crassii.s in the year 
53 B.c. The Sura was also possessed of 
other important functions, and his title 
seems to have signified both an office and 
a family name, sometvhat in the way that 
the name Arsaces was adopted by all the 
emperors as a title as well as a surname. 

The Parthian emifirc being thus loosely 
constructed, its military system remained 
badly organised and thoroughly inefficient. 
On the outbreak of a conflict each of the 
separate nations of the empire were called 
upon to furnish it.s quota of irregular horse- 
men. These assembled in bcljiless masses, 
differing greatly from one another in 
armament as well as in methods of battle, 
and ever ready to scatter in wild flight on 
the death of their leader. There is also 
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but little to be said in favour of the 
Iranian infantry. The strength of the 
army lay in the mercenary cavalry, 
mainly Turanian, before whom the 
Roman legions, for all their uniform 
equipment, and their magnificent tactics 
and disciidiiie, were constantly compelled 
to retreat. Archers, who overwhelmed 
the opposing forces with a hail of arrows, 
formed the bulk of the Parthian cavalry, 
and behind them rode heavily armed 
lancers, ready at any moment to break 
through the weakened ranks of the enemy. 

It was fortunate for the Parthians that 
the decisive Ijattles against Rome were 
fought on the plains of Mesopotamia, where 
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A ZOROASTRIAN TOWER OF THE DEAD 
^oroastrians are forbidden to bury or burn their dead, 
but, like the Parsees of India, expose the corpses on 
high towers where they are consumed by birds of prey. 


the hordes of Iranian cavalry found a field 
well adapted to their peculiar methods of 
fighting. The effects of the heavy blows 
dealt by the well-tried Roman legions 
were completely lost on the endless plain, 
and the clumsy piluin and short sword 
were useless against the scattered Parthian 
squadrons. The latter, fleeing before the 
legions, poured back upon them a storm 
of lances and arrows, and returning from 
all sides, surged over the awkward masses 
of Roman infantry as storm-tossed waves 
dash over a sinking ship. The hot sun 
that beat down upon the arid plain was 
the best ally of the Parthians, for it placed 
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many a body of hostile troops almost 
defenceless in their hands, and proved but 
a small obstacle to the movements of their 
desert-bred horses. Thus, it was with true 
nomadic weapons that the Parthians fought 
and conquered in a region thoroughly 
adapted to their national methods of 
warfare. However, the Romans were not 
, . .. completely lacking in allies, 
■ne Limit remains of 

Culture fornier civilisation and abund- 
" ance to be seen in Mesopotamia 

along the banks of the rivers. After the 
conquest of Alexander a number of 
towns and cities were founded there by 
the Greeks, the inhabitants of which in 
later times were liy no means inclined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Parthian emperors. As long as the 
Seleucidie ruled over Mesopotamia these 
cities had been the firmest support of their 
power — ^indeed it seemed then that the 
whole land would be Hellenised and per- 
manently united to the culture of the 
West. After the downfall of the Seleu- 
cidie the Romans became the represen- 
tatives of the western world. It is true 
that they were less sympathetic to the 
Greeks than the Seleucidie had been ; 
neverthele.ss, they were far more accept- 
able to them than the hated Iranian 
races. That the Romans were able to 
establish themselves at least in the 
northern provinces of Mesopotamia was 
due in a large mea.sure to the influence of 
the Greek cities. 

As soon as Romans and Parthians 
had become close neighbours, a conflict 
was only a question of time. Julius 
Ca;sar himself looked upon war as inevit- 
able. Nevertheless, the outbreak of the 
first struggle was due entirely to minor 
considerations. M. Licinius Crassus was 
elected consul for the second time in the 
year 55 B.C., and received from the 
senate a commission to restore order in 
the eastern provinces. This important 
^ but comparatively humble task 
A°uinsi P’’°'^‘sed as little gratification 
Purthia ambition as did the plun- 

der to his greed for possessions. 
Moreover, his being sent to Asia was little 
more than a compensation granted him 
by his allies, Caesar and Pompey, in return 
for the pitiful part he had already played 
elsewhere. However, he now resolved 
to make the most of his opportunities. 
The deeds of Lucullus, who had returned 
from Asia with boundless treasure, 
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awakened in the vain man a spirit of shot into the closely fonned legions from 

rivalry, and it was not long before his all sides, as they toiled painfully onward 

lively imagination presented to his eyes under the hot rays of the sun. Afteracon- 

the vista of a campaign even greater test that lasted for two days the remnants 

than that of Alexander. of the Roman army took refuge behind the 

Affairs were not entirely unfavourable walls of Charran. Crassus was treach- 

to Crassus when he first arrived in erously put to death while negotiating 

Western Asia. The struggle for the moon 'vith the Parthian general, and 

Parthian succession between Arsaces XIII. _ ’ his troops were soon forced to 

and Arsaces XIV. had just been brought lay down their arms on June 

to an end by the assassination of the gth, 53 b.c. This unlucky cam- 

former, and the new emperor had had paign cost the Romans more than 30,000 

as yet scarcely time to scat himself of their best soldiers, of whom about 

firmly on the throne. King Artabanus I., 10,000 were taken prisoners by the 

or Artavazd, of Armenia, voluntarily Parthians, and sent to the eastern provinces 

allied himself with the Romans ; and of Iran. But the Parthians did not 

the Mesopotamian cities welcomed Crsissus follow nj) the victory, and so lost their 

as a liberator. But the consul was unable natural rewards. Mesopotamia alone falling 

to lake advantage of his position. To into their hands. They also failed to 
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be sure he cro.ssed the Euphrates in reap any ad\'antage fi'om the wars lie- 

the year 53 b.c. without making a verj' tween Ciesar and Pompej', although the 

careful search for a pretext, won several latter had prevailed upon them to be- 

victories over the Parthians, whom he .sur- come his allies. Ciesar’s plan to invade 
prised, and occupied a number of cities Iran was shattered only by his assassina- 
which offered but little opposition ; but in tion in the year 44 b.c. On the whole, 
the autumn he recrossed the river in order the Parthian successes amounted to very 
to seek more comfortable winter quarters, little indeed ; everj'where they had been 
Parthi&n conquered cities foiled by the stubborn valour of the 

Defeat'of protection of dispro- Romans. 

the Romans portionately feeble garrisons. Yet Anton3''s expedition in 35 b.c. 

The Parthians look advan- was entirely unsuccessful. He intended 

tage of this laxity, and, collecting their to avoid a battle on the Mesopotamian 
forces, marched against the Romans. plain, and by invading the mountainous 

The two armies met not far from the districts of Iran thought to avail himself 

city of Charran, on the river Belikh. of the superiority of his infantry. But 
The Rom ans were able to effect little or he neglected to make proper arrangements 
nothing with their short swords in for provisioning his vast army. VVhen he 
face of the showers of arrows that were had advanced as far as Atropatene, he 
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began to lay siege to the city of Phraspa 
with insufficient war materials at his 
disposal, and was soon obliged to retreat 
and to seek refuge in Armenia, after 
suffering severe losses. The faithlessness 
of the Armenians, who did not send the 
promised rcinforcement.s, contributed not 
a little to the defeat of the Romans, 
P who soon afterwards — in 30 B.c. 
e re» — .\rmenian king, 
4 , Aiiavasdes. a prisoner to Ale.K- 
” anriria. Shortly after the retreat 
of Antony, the king of Media and Phraales 
IV\ quarrelled, and as a result the repulse 
of the Romans led to no further Parthian 
successes. Anton v was even able to form 
an alliance with the Modes. 

During the following years Phraates IV. 
was fully occiqiied in maintaining his 
jiosition on the throne, and consequently 
he treated the Romans with creat defer- 
ence. In the 3’ear 20 n.c. C;esar Augustus 
received back from the Parthians the 
ca])tured insignia and the jirisoners of 
war, to the general satisfaction of the 
Roman people. Neither Phraates nor his 
incajiahle. successor took any important 
])art in the Armenian - Roman wars. 
Several Parthian jjrinces were educated 
in Romo, not. however, to their advan- 
tage, for when one of them, Vonones I., 
became emiieror, his preference for Latin 
institutions made him so unpopular that 
he was soon forced to abdicate in favour 
of a rival, .Artabanus III. (Arsaces XIX.), 


in the year 16 a.d. Artabanus was scarcely 
more successful than his ]ncdeccs,sor ; 
his endea\’ours to reconquer .Armenia 
failed. .A jiowerful jnirty of his own 
subjects ros(' against him with the assist- 
ance of the Romans, and finally drove him 
into the eastern inovinces. On his I'ctum 
he concluded a treaty with the Einjjeror 
Caligula, was once more obliged to flee, 
but nevertheless died as em])eror in 
40 ,\.T). The civil war continued under 
his successors also, and disturbances in 
p Armenia and in the East 

ar lan cansed the eminre fo tremble to 
Sovereignty , foundations. In the 

in Armenin „ 

years 58-60 a.d. the Romans 
and Parthians were once more on such 
good terms that they finally succeeded 
in bringing the Armenian question to 
a jicaccful issue. As a result of this the 
Parthian prince Tiridates went to Rome 
in 62 A.D., and was there ceremoniou.sly 
invested with the sovereignty of Armenia, 
as a dependency of the Roman Empire. 
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The decay of the Parthian empire ]3ro- 
ceeded apace during the years immediately 
following. The’ Parthian people became 
less and less energetic, and the Iranian 
provinces and principalities gradually 
gained in independence ; indeecl, at one 
time the empire seems to have been 
divided into several independent states. 
For many years the Roman emperom 
showed no inclination to take advantage 
of the disturbances in the Parthian 
empire. Trajan was the first to resume 
the policy of conquest which char- 
aclerrsed the age of the Cresars, and the 
affairs ot Armenia once more furnished 
a pretext. The great weakness of the 
Parthian emfjire was shown by the feeble 
rc.sistance offered by the Arsaces of the 
period, Khosru I.; little opposition w'as 
encountered except that of the minor 
jirinces of the frontiers. Trajan, after 
the conquest ot Northern Mesopotamia, 
crossed the Tigris, and, with the aid of 
a rapidly-constructed flotilla, advanced 
as far south as Ctesiphon, captured the 
golden throne of the Parthian emperors, 
and even penetrated as far as the Per- 
j. . .sian (lull in the year 116 a.d. 

Serious disturbances in the ncwly- 
Partkia region rendered it 

nece.ssary for the victorious em- 
peror to withdraw his forces after having 
ceremoniously — but, of course, fruit- 
lessly — apjiointed a Parthian prince as 
ruler in his stead. 

The death of Trajan, in 117 .a.d., brought 
hi^ unsuccessful undertaking to an end. 
Hadrian, his successor, hastened to recall 
the Roman troops from Armenia and 
from beyond the Euphrates, and thus 
re-established the old boundary line. 
Hadrian realised that the days of great 
conquests were jiasl. Not until the time 
of Marcus Aurelius was Mesojiotamia 
jx.*rmancntly occupied, and the boundary 
of the Roman Empire pushed forward 
to the Upper Tigris. The wretched con- 
dition of the Parthian empire finally 
enticed Caracalla also to seek easily- 
won laurels through a treacherous attack 
on Emperor Arsaces XXXI. in 216 a.d. 
Artabanus V., Macrinus.the next Parthian 
emperor, was obliged to content him- 
self with the possession of Mesopo- 
tamia. Shortly afterwards a complete 
change took jflace in the affairs of the 
Iranian empire, w'hen the dynasty of the 
Arsacidre was supplanted by the house 
of the Sassanidre, 
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T TNFORTUXATELY we have no certain 
knowledge of the more immediate 
causes of the change of rulers in Parthia. 
to which the okl name of Persia is 
restored. The new dyna.sty of the 
Sassanidre was beyond all doubt — as 
indeed became evident in later times— a 
more genuine representative of the Iranian 
race than the Turanian Arsacida;, who 
must always have a]i]reared as foreigners 
to the Aryan Iranians. That the downfall 
of the .Arsacidai betokened a more or less 
conscious return to the ancient Iranian 
spirit was shown by the great im]iortance 
attached by the .Sa.ssanian rulers to ques- 
tions of religion and unity of Ijelief. The 
religion of Zoroaster was an exclusively 
Iranian creation. The early Parthian 
emiierors had never shown the slightest 
inclination towards religious propaganda ; 
on the other hand, the .Sassanid.-c were 
fanatical defenders of their faith. The 
„ , . fact that the Iranian people 
became more and more en- 
Tv IT -.u Ihusiastic in regard to their 
ancient religion proved only 
that they too were unable lo escape the 
general tendency of the times. Questions 
of faith were not only becoming more 
and more prominent, but were also gradu- 
ally being transformed into elements of 
political power. It was during this [leriod 
that Christianity was beginning to shake 
the spiritual life of the ancient world 
to its very foundations ; and the waves 
of this movement had already begun to 
flow over the frontiers of Iran. If the 
new religion had struck firm root in Persia, 
if it had finally won the victory o\'er the 
worship of fire, then there would have 
been an end to the isolation of Persia. 
Iran would have become a member of 
the western civilised world, just as in 
later days it became a portion of the 
Mohammedan empire. The J ewish religion 
had already penetrated into Persia. There 
were large colonies of Hebrews in Babylon ; 
and about the year 57 b.c. the king of 
Adiabene, a dependency of Parthia, within 


Defenders 

of 

the Faith 


which was inc’.iided a jiortion of ancient 
Assjiria. became a convert to the Jewish 
faith. Toward the cud of the first century 
Christianity had begun to spread over 
Mesopotamia, and the first Christian 
missionaries must also have 
P . apjieartkl at that time in the 

? . highlands of Iran. TVie priests 

ns lani y 

anger when they beheld the advance 
of the new doctrine which diminished 
their sphere of power in the west, while 
in the east Buddhism had been at 
work for centuries in undermining the 
pillars of their faith. The downfall of the 
Parthian jirinces. who had looked upon 
matters of religion with indifference, may 
perhaps have come about indirectly owing 
to the influence of the jiriests ; certainly 
there is no doubt but that the dynastic 
change was most welcome to the latter. 
The very first of the .Sassanian rulers 
ajipears in histoiy as a religious fanatic, 
whose accession was especially dreaded 
by the Jews. Almost immediately after 
coming to the throne he issued several 
edicts commanding the siqipression of 
the Hebrew faith. During the following 
years the Zoroastrian religion hecamc 
one of the chh'f means for attaining 
imperial unity. Its diffusion w'as the 
highest duty of the ruler ; and the 
.sacred lire remained a s}'mbol of the 
exclusive and isolated Iranian nationality 
until it was finally quenched by the 
waves of Mohammedan conquest. The 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty, Avdi- 
shir Bahckan, or Artaxerxes, son of Babek, 
was born in Persis, the centre of ancient 
Iran ; his family claimed descent from 
Founder mythical ancestor, Sasan, 

j and for that reason possessed 

LssLidm I h«cditary right of pric.st- 
hood. His father, Bahek, 
seems to have founded a small kingdom in 
Persis and to have seized the territories of 
various minor rulers. Although Ardishir 
vigorously continued his father’s policy 
of territorial expansion, Artahanns V., who 
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died in 224 a.d., permitted him to pursue 
his way in ])eace. When it was too late 
the “ Kingot Kings ” took hostile measures 
against his unruly vassal. Ardishir con- 
quered and ]nit to death Volagases V., the 



ARDISHIR, THE FIRST OF THE SASSANID KINGS OF PERSIA 
Ardishir Babekan extended his power from the small kingdom of Persis until he 
conquered the last of the rulers of Parihia and formed the Sassanid empire of Persia. 
From a rock-sculpture showingthe king receiving the sacred symbol from Ormuzd. 

last of the Arsacidie, on the jjlain of 
Hormujan in the year 227 a.d. 

It was not long before Ardishir was 
acknowledged as King of Kings by the 
western jirox'inces of Iran as well 
as by Armenia ; and the east 
also soon became subject to his 
rule, the surviving Arsacid princes 
taking rcluge in India. Other 
branches of the family of the Arsa- 
cicla; became reconciled to the new 
emperor and retained their pro- 
vinces. A new feature entered 
Persian history with the ajipcar- 
ance ol tlie first of the Sa.s,sanid;e. 

The ancient traditions of the 
Achiemenian period were brought 
into jiroinineiicc once more, and 
the consciousness of national 
unity greatly developed. Ardrshir 
had scarcely founded his empire 
when he liastened to send a jire- 
tentions embassy to the Romans, 
and demanded that they should 
cede to him the whole of Western 
Asia. Soon afterwards he sought 
to regain the lost provinces in Mesopotamia 
by force of arms. This was in the year 
230 .A.D. War with the Persians, as the 
Iranians were once more called in the west, 
now that the ancient ruling nation had 
again risen to power, became inevitable — 
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whether welcome or otherwise to the 
Emperor Alexander Severus. ,The first 
campaign, fought in the year 231 a.d., 
was indecisive. In the interior of Persia, 
however, the culture of Iran was awakened 
to fresh life and received 
tlie full support of the 
triumphant priesthood. 
New towns were founded, 
schools and temjjles arose 
on all sides, the judicial 
.system and the army 
were thoroughly re- 
formed. Everywhere 
there appeared evidences 
of a new development ol 
the true Iranian spirit, 
and before long the 
nation deemed itsell 
sufficiently strong once 
more to enforce its old 
claims to the sovereignty 
of Western Asia. 

The period of the Per- 
sian-Roman wars began 
with the accession of 
Shapur 1 ., or Sapor, who 
came to the tlironc on the death of his 
father, Artaxerxes L, in the year 341 a.d. 
The first campaign opened in the following 
year ; Shapur advanced as far as Antioch, 
and after several severe engagements had 



TRIUMPHANT OVER VALERIAN 
Shapur 1 . began the period of the Persian-Roman wars ; in his second 
campaign he invaded Syria and took the Roman emperor prisoner. 

been fought, was forced back to the river 
Tigris. The Emperor Gordian ceded 
Armenia and Mesopotamia to the Persians 
in order to avoid further conflict with a 
dangerous opjionent during a time when 
serious disturbances were taking place in 
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Rome. The two empires remained at peace 
with one another until 25S a.d., when the 
Persian king again invaded Syria, took the 
Emperor Valerian prisoner together with 
his army in 260 a.d., captured Antioch, 
and returned triumphantly to his country 
with an immense quantity of plunder. 
The rising power of the Palmyran king, 
Odenathus, who declared war on Persia 
and advanced as far as the gates of Ctesi- 
phon, saved Syria from further invasion ; 
for Sha]>ur was no longer in a position to 
make war on Rome. 

The general state of affairs in his own 
country may also have diverted the atten- 
tion of Shajiur — an enthusiastic believer 
in the religion of Zoroaster — from matters 
of foreign policy. As with all the great 
religions of the world, imitations and 
degenerate cults were constantly cropping 
up among the Zoroastrians. An attempt 
was made to combine the Iranian faith 
with Christian and Hebrew elements, and 
thus to create a new and uniform belief. 
The leader of the new movement was 
Manes, the founder of the Manichrean 
sect, whose first appearance probably took 
place in the year 238 a.d. Various 
account,s have been jireserved of his re- 
lations to Shapur. It is probable that 
the emjoeror, who died in 272 a.d., although 
at first disijosed tc? treat the Manichceans 


with tolerance, was finally induced by 
the orthodox priesthood to take steps 
toward suppressing the sect. Manes fled 
to the east, and on his return to Persia 
in the year 274 a.d., was seized and exe- 
cuted by the son of Shapur, Varanes I.. 


or Bahram. and his followers were dis- 
pemed. Thus the danger of a split in the 
national religion of Persia was avoided. Iran 
preserved its own character, but became 
isolated from all other nations, and in the 
future was obliged to depend entirely units 



THE SASSANID KING NARSES 
In the successful Roman campaign in Persia, Narses was 
defeated by Diocletian, who ootained a favourable peace. 


own resources. There is little to be said 
about the immediate successors of Shapur, 
many of whom remained but a short lime 
upon the throne. The war begun by the 
Emjieror Cams in the year 2S3 a.d., 
simply because the disturbances in the 
kingdom of the Sas- 
sanidfe seemed to present 
a favourable opportunity 
for an invasion, came to 
an end on the sudden 
death of the Roman em- 
pei'or, after his army had 
advanced as far as Ctesi- 
j)hon. The campaign of 
Diocletian in the year 
297 a.d. was more suc- 
cessful : after being de- 
feated in one battle the 
Romans won a brilliant 
victory over the Sas- 
sanian king Narses. A 
peace favourable to Rome 
followed. Armenia be- 
came a Roman depen- 
dency, and several 
districts beyond the 

Tigris were surrendered to the victors. 

The confusion in Persia did not come 
to an end until the accession of Shapur II., 
who ruled from 30Q to 380 a.d. His was 
a truly Oriental government with a born 
leader of armies at the head of the state. 
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BAHRAM V. FIGHTING THE TARTAR PRINCE 
In the reign of Bahram V. the frontier of Persia was pushed out into Transoxanta, 
the country of the nomads. Tradition alleges a personal conflict with the Emperor 
of China, which is probably represented in this sculpture from Naqsh-i-Rustain. 
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Shapur 
Defeats the 
Romans 


The wars with Kome, now under Con- Even the influence of Julian the Apostate 

stantine, continued, but with little })osilive was insufficient to ])revent the struggle 

result ; the first period ended with a between Persia and Rome from becoming 

futile siege of Xisibis, or Mygdonia, the more and more of a religious war : and, 

Roman stronghold of Eastern Mesopo- as a result, it followed that until its down- 

tamia, in the" year 350 a.d. When the fall the Persian empire, in spite of many 

struggle broke out anew in 350 a.d., brilliant successes, was always on the 

■Shapur caiiturcd the strongly fortified defensive, never once appearing as a con- 

town of Amida after a long quering nation. 

and severe cont<;st. The death The .sweeping victory of Christianity in 
of Constantine was followed by the west rendered it impo.ssible for the 

the accession of Julian the Iranian faith jrermanently to keejj pace 

Apostate, who also resolved to walk in with the Persian dominion in Armenia 

the footstci)s of -Alexander the Great, and Mesopotamia. The Iranian emperors 

He set out from .Antioch with a well-tried had to content themselves with the 

army, and without encountering any great .y. _ . persecutions of the Christians, 

difficulties arrived before Ctesiphon in begun by Shapur II., and thus 

the 5-ear 3(13 a.d. ; but owing to a lack of _ • least to ward off the danger 

su|iplies, h - had to fall hack pursued by * from their own territories 

the main body of Shapur’s cavalr5'. Soon in the east. The diffusion of Christianity 

after Julian was mortally wounded in in the west was, therefore, the funda- 

a liattk;, and his successor, Jovian, whom mental reason why the victorious ex- 

the soldiers had elected from their midst, peditions of the Persians into Roman 

was compelled to make ]ieace on humiliat- territory' remained so unfruitful ; in 

ing terms, in order to save his army from effect they were little more than sorties 

annihilation. Shapin' reco\'ered Eastern from a besieged fortress, or invasions of 

Mesopotamia, togellier with My’gdonia, robbers on a large scale ;. they were 

and, thus in iiosscssion of a favourable certainly not wars of conquest. After a 

strategic ]iO''ition. struggle that kept 

was enabled once ^ \ actively em- 

more to turn to r 1 ployed all his day’s, 

Armenia. ji \ J /f "^hapur succeeded 

Armenia was the . l\W. /v establishing 

chief .scene of the Persian rule in 

religious - irolilical Armenia ; but he 

struggle that was was unable to do 

then taking place away with the 

along the entire Chri-stian religion, 

western frontier of jK I Under his succe.ss- 

the Persian cm- 388 

pire ; it was a agreed 

struggle between \ MoTO that Armenia 

Christianity and ^ y should be divided 

fire-worshi]!, Ro- ' j '*r^ | ft ' yn into tw'o parts, one 

man influence 1} Roman and the 

against Persian. "-'A ''t fl , n °*-hor Persian, each 

When, on the ' V '■ of which was to be 

acce.ssion ot Con- ^ M ruled by a native 

stantine the Great. bahram v. and his queen lirince. We have 

victory was assured Bahram V. reigned from 421) to 438 .v.i)., most of his reign little definite knOW- 

to the Christians occupied with border wars against the Turanian nomads. 


in the Roman Emjiire, the rulers of 
Armenia and Iberia hastened openly to 
adojit the Christian faith. They naturally 
encountered opposition from the 
adherents of the older religion, who 
immediately endeavoured to win the 
support of the Persians, while the Chris- 
tians looked to Rome for protection. 
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ledge of the war in 
which Shapur was engaged on the north- 
eastern frontier of his kingdom. It is 
certain, however, that the Persians had to 
keep a sharp look-out on the nomads of 
Central Asia, whose frequent migrations 
were a constant source of danger. 

Of the immediate successors of Shapur, 
the most distinguished was Yesdigerd I. 
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(399-420 A.D.), called by his subjects 
“ the Bad,” who at first seemed to lean 
towards the Christian faith, but during 
his later years became an orthodox 
believer in the religion of Zoroaster, and 
a fanatical persecutor of the Christians. 
In consequence of Yesdigerd’s barbarity, 
war was declared by the Romans, and 
continued through the second year of the 
reign of his successor, Bahram V. (420- 
438 A.D.). On the other hand, the 
Oriental accounts of an alleged conflict of 
Bahram with the Emperor of China are 
wholly without foundation, and were, no 
doubt, derived from an exaggerated rcjxrrt 
of one of the frequent border wars against 
Turanian nomads. It is almost certain 


that during this period the north-eastern 
boundary of the Persian empire was 
pushed out further and further into 
Transoxania, and that the Persians were 
actively engaged in diffusing their culture 
and religion among the Turanians, en- 
deavouring to subdue them by the .same 
method that was employed with such 
marked success by China on her nomadic 
neighbours. During the Arabian con- 
quest a small nation of 
Zoroastrians was discovered in 
with me Bokhara of to-day; it 

ur&hians resisted the advance of 

the Moslems, and 'must at one time have 
been an advanced post of Persian 
civilisation in the land of the Mongols. 

The Persian emperors were soon com- 
pelled to turn their attention to the passes 
of the Caucasus also ; troops of Huns and 
‘‘ Scythians ” had already broken through 
into Iran, for the inhabitants of Caucasia 
either could not or would not check their 


advance. The most important event of 
the reign of Yesdigerd II. (442-459 a.d.) 
was the occupation and fortification of 
the passes of Derbcnt, near the Caspian 
Sea. Unfortunately the emperor also 
permitted himself to be drawn into an 
attempt to crush the Christians in .‘Armenia, 
which led only to ruinous wars and re- 
mained without permanent result. The 
Persian kings were well aware of the im- 
portance of maintaining their position in 
the Caucasus ; the Emperor Poroses even 
requested contributions from the Byzan- 
tines for the support of the mountain 
garrisons, on the ground that the closing 
of the passes was to the interest of Persians 
and Romans alike. Peroses successfully 
made war on the nomads, who advanced 
from the west of the Caspian Sea : but 


he encountered great difficulty in subduing 
the Cushans and the Hephtalita;, who 
had established a kingdom in Turania, 
lo.sing his life during the struggle in the 
year 4S4 a.d. 

The period of Kobad I., who occupied 
the throne from 48S to 531 a.d., was re- 
markable in many respects. During his 
. reign there developed a new 

of*th™ reforming sect of the fire- 
worshipijers, who were at first 

PnesUicod 

sequently involved the emigre in serious 
complications. Although a change in 
the orthodox belief had been avoided 
through the suppre.ssion of the Manichteans, 
nevertheless the practical le.sson taught 
by the development of Christianity had 
produced an effect which was only the 
more powerful because concealed. The 
orthodox priesthood became more and 
more unpopular as time passed ; and, as 
is almost invariably the case in popular 
revolutionary movements, extreme poli- 
tical and social opinions were united with 
ideas of religious reform ; finally both 
tendencies found their most definite ex- 
pression in the doctrines of Mazdak. 
The religious principles of the reformer, 
which were in the main a continuation of 
Manichfean ideals, were far less radical 
than his plans for a social revolution, of 
which the fundamental idea, a community 
of goods — even of wives — was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the people. 
For a time Kobad seems to have regarded 
the new doctrines as an c.xccllent means 
for combating the feudalism into which 
his empire had fallen, and the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the jiriesthood. It was not 
until later that he learned to fiis sorrow 
that communism is not precisely the best 
foundation u])on which to build up an 
Oriental despotism. Mazdak no cloubt 
meant well ; but his methods of improve- 
ment were adapted only to the capacities 
of model citizens, and deteriorated greatly 
. _ in the hands of his followers. 

Persian^ The enemies of reform look 
rsian ^ advantage of the first oi)portu- 
nity offered them tor bringing 
about a successful reactionary movement. 
Kobad himself was imjirisonecl, and tor 
several years deprived of all share in the 
government. Finally, with the assistance 
of a tribe of nomads, he succeeded in 
recovering his crown, but was obliged 
to repeal all laws which had been framed 
in accordance with the views of Mazdak. 
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Wars 
With Rome 


Kobad’s second period of rule was occupied 
chiefly with wars with the Romans, in 
which he found a good means for divert- 
ing the attention of his people from 

domestic affairs. For the first war the 

refusal of Rome to pay the customary 
contributions toward fortifying the pas.ses 
of the Caucasus furni.shed a satisfactory 
pretext. After this quarrel 

Renewed Second soon 

followed. During the very last 
(lays of his life Kobad was 
compelled once more to lead an army to 
tlie west, this time in order to maintain 
the influence of Persia over Lasistan, an 
important South Caucasian kingdom, 
whose prince had become a convert to 
Christianity and an ally of the Byzantine 
em])ire. 

After the death of Kobad the usual 
quarrels as to the succession arose, and 
finally ended in 531 .\.d. with the acce.ssion 
of Khosru I., or Anushirvan, whom Kobad 
had looked upon as the most capable of 
his sons. Khtrsni was a champion of the 
ancient Persian spirit, a friend of the 
jrrie.stly class, and an irreconcilable enemy 
of the reformers of the school of Mazdak, 
who had chosen one of his numerous 
brothers as their imperial candidate. 
During his reign the Persian empire 
attained to the height of its siilendour; 
indeed, the government of Khosru I., 
“ the Just was both equitable and power- 
ful. But it must not he forgotten that 
it also signified the final victory of 
reaction and the cessation of all develop- 
ment. Nor did the lirilliant feats of aims 
acconqilished by Khosru alter this fact, 
of which the results were, one hundred 
years later, suddenly to become manifest, 
with most disastrous effects. 

One of Khosru’s first acts was to make 
peace with the Romans, who agreed 
to jiaj' a large contribution towards the 
fortification of the Caucasian passes, which 
the Pei'sian emiieror began anew on a great 
.scale; the Byzantines, how- 

Khosru, a i • 1 t ■ . t 

Sole dii ’'^'tinned Lasistan. In 

ReacHonary ‘(^ Strengthening the 

Caucasus, Khosru also sought 
to fortify the north-eastern frontier of 
his empire by constructing a great wall 
after the Chinese model, at the same time 
substantiating by force of anns his old 
claims to a portion of North-western India. 
But he soon turned his attention again 
to the west ; for during the reign of 
Justinian I. the Byzantine empire had 
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suddenly awakened to new life, over- 
throwing the dominion of the Vandals in 
Africa and annihilating the Goths in Italy. 
The impression made by these events on 
the Christian inhabitants of his kingdom 
was alone sufficient to cause Khosm 
to take measures of defence ; a,nd of all 
defensive measures, the very best, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Persians, was 
a sudden campaign of aggression. Conse- 
quently, war against the Romans followed 
in the spring of 540 a.d., without being 
preceded by the conventional declaration. 
The Romans had no army with which 
to fight the Persians, and Khosru, who did 
not entertain any thoughts of permanent 
conquest, plundered as many Syrian towns 
as possible during a short campaign, 
and exacted from others exorbitant ran- 
soms. He also captured Antioch, which 
was very badly defended, and refased to 
return to his own dominions until a large 
sum of money had been paid him by the 
Byzantines, and an annual tribute pro- 
mised. During the next few years he 
_ .. met with less success, and in 
& 545 A.D. a peace was concluded. 

Lasistan, however, the 
war with the Romans still 
continued ; for Khosru was most anxious 
to a(iquire possession of this country, 
which extended as far as the Black 
Sea, and he even formed a scheme for 
building a fleet there, in order to attack 
Constantinople by water. On the other 
hand, the Romans considered themselves 
to be the natural allies of the Christian 
inhabitants of Lasistan, and looked upon 
the province itself as a bulwark of defence 
agaimst the encroachments of the tribes 
of the Caucasus, as well as of the Scythians 
and Huns, who were ever lying in wait 
beyond the mountain wall. The struggle 
ended disastrously for the Persians, and 
Lasistan was surrendered to the Byzan- 
tines in the year 556 a.d. During the last 
few years of this war the attention of 
Khosru had been directed chiefly to Cen- 
tral Asia, where affairs had once more 
assumed a threatening aspect. The king- 
dom of the Hephtalitse had fallen before 
the attack of the Turks, who burst forth 
from Eastern Turkestan in 555 a.d., and 
founded a powerful empire in Trans- 
oxania. Owing to the skilful dijilomacy 
of Khosru, Persia escaped the conse- 
quences of this storm, and was itself able 
to take part in the sharing of the plunder. 
During the following years there were 
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no further military operations on the the Mohammedan conquest. It was 

western frontier ; but the spiritual war owing to these same expedilion.s of 

between Christianity and fire-worship Khosru that the power of Roman Syria 

still continued. That Khosru was greatly and AIcso]iotamia was broken. The 

interested in the religious life of Western Arabs of the stci)pos, however, who 

Asia was proved by his interference in the assisted both Persians and Romans, 

affairs of Yemen, whither Christianity had according to the wliim of the moment, 

penetrated through the agency of the became trained in war and pillage, and 

Abyssinians. With the helji of a Persian _ . were constantly being stirred 

army the latter were driven out of Arabia up to the highest i)itcti of ex- 

in 575 A.D., and a Persian protectorate, forisuL citeinent, until finally the hand 
which lasted until the time of Mahomet, of Jlahoiuet welded their 

was established in the south-western part various tribal elements into a power that 
of the peninsula. Towards the end of the W'e.slern Asia was totally unable to resist, 

reign of Khosru-war broke out anew with Persia arri\cd at the height of her mili- 
Rome ; Persian troojrs advanced as far tary glory during the years .\.d. 

as Antioch, and a number of indecisive Damascus was captured and_ ]fiundered 

battles were fought in Armenia. in biq a.d. ; lerusalem. together with the 

Under Khosnys succes.sor.Hormuzd IV. whole ot Palestine, yieldecl in 615 a.d.; 


coiiipdled to flee — 

tVio rniintri. h-,7 KHOSRU II. RECEIVING THE ROYAL DIADEM 
mC CO liri J Dj Khosrw II., one of the last Sassaiiid kin^s of Persia, was suriiamcd 
6n.hrcini, U. gene- ^arvez, “the victorious.” He broke the power of Roman Syria a»d 

ral who ha,d ri^en 


Egyi>t was con- 
quered in 616 
A.D. 'I'he armies 
of Persia then 
advanced into 
Asia Minor ; and 
finally Persian 
troijps encamped 
on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, 
within sight ol 
Conslanlino|)le. 
at the very same 
time that a 
Scythian army 
was threatening 
(he city from the 
European side. 
Heraclius, the 
Roman emperor, 
resolved to avert 


in revolt. With the help of the Byzantines the danger by making a counter attack 

— ^who were, of course, well j)aid for their on Persia. His plan was wliolly success- 

good offices — ^Khosru II. finally succeeded ful ; lie advanced Ihrougli Armenia lo 

in expelling the usurper from his provinces. Atropateiie, destroyed the temiile of the 

But the friendly relations with Byzantium Zoroastrians. and compelled Khosru to 

were not of long duration ; in fact, an in- return to Persia in biq a.d. During the 

suri'ection that broke out in Constantinople following years, also, he held the 

Plunder of Khosru, or Aparvoz, Persians in check, threalenod Clesi- 

_ “the Victorious," a welcome phou in bjy a.d., and finally brought 

yria an ^ pretext for declaring himself matters to such a jxiss tliat Khosru was 

esopo amia favour of the lo.sing side, deserted by his own subjects, who had 
that he might set out on a plundering ex- become thorouglilj' einbiliered. owing to 
pedition through Syria and Mesopotamia. the excessively heavy burdens of war. 

Although these campaigns of robbery, The army, which until this time had been 

which began in the year boq a.d., and encamped opposite Constantinople, re- 

constantly increased in radius of action, treated in disorder to Persia, and found 

were of little benefit to the Persians and that Khosru had already been dethroned 

cost them dearly in troops, they had a and put to death in tlie spring of 628 a.d. 

marked effect in preparing the way for The fact that it finally became necessary 
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to enrol even women in the ranks of the 
Persian forces is a jiroof of tlie terrible 
loss of life occasioned by the ambition and 
insatiable greed of the king. 

Khosru was succeeded by Kobad II., 
who reignetl sewn months only — from 
February to Sei)tember, .\.D. — and 
made peace with Heraclius. The reigns of 
Kobad’s successors also were 
o ... short. Among them were two 
. _ . daugliters ot Khosru. who 

and Princes ^ i 

came to the throne on account 

of the lack of male jirinces. and the gi'and- 

•son of Khosru, Yesdigerd III. (632-651 

.■\.D.), the last of the Sassanicke. The 

wars with the Andis broke out during the 

first years of Yesdigerd’s reign, and at 

the same time the gradual dissolution of 

the empire began. 

It has alretidy been mentioned that the 
e.xhaustion of the Persian empire — a re- 
sult of the incessajit wars with the Byzan- 
tines — contributed greatly to the victory 
of the Arabs ; but that the Persians were 
so swiftly and thoroughly conquered by 
the iloslems was due alinost entirely to 
the isolation into which both people mid 
]3rin('e had fallen, and to the stubbornness 
with which they held fast to their obsolete 
religion and culture. .‘■Ml that w'as pro- 


gressive in the teachings of Manes and 
Mazdak had been forcibly suppressed ; 
and while the most profound religious con- 
ceptions were developing in other lands the 
faith of Zoroaster became utterly ossified. 

Practically nothing had been accom- 
plished in cither science or art ; and when 
Khosru II. determined to build a city that 
should surpass Antioch in splendour, the 
result was little more than a grotesque 
imitation of Roman models. The pagan 
philosophers, who sought refuge and sym- 
pathy at the Persian court, returned 
bitterly disappointed to Roman territory. 
That Persia proved incapable of becom- 
ing an active member of the western 
civilised world, but obstinately preserved 
its own worst characteristics, only to be 
compelled finally to e.vchange them for an 
P si&'s efficient religion and 

Lack of greatest 

„ ,, misfortunes in the history of 
“ “’’® Western Asia. How far Christi- 
anity would have continued in its vic- 
torious course had it not been for the 
barrier of Iran is hard to determine; at any 
rate, the great success .attained by the one 
Christian sect that was tolerated by the 
Persian emperors, the Nestorians. proves 
that it would have made great progress. 



BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE PALACE OF KHOSRU II. 

Khosru II., “the Victorious," determined to build a city which should surpass Antioch in its splendour, but the resu't 
was little more tliaa a s^rotesque imitation of Roman models, and this relief ftom his p^ace seems to bear out the view. 
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■^HE name Arabia or Aribi did not origin- 
all}' belong to the whole peninsula, 
but, in the Assyrian inscriptions where it 
first meets us, designated only the north- 
western portion, substantially the Syrian 
desert and the adjoining districts ; that is 
to say, the region occupied by the nomads 
who came into contact with the inhabi- 
tants of the countries on the Euphrates 
and of Syria. There, after looo b.c., the 
fourth great migration settled, that of 
the Arabs themselves, after whom the land 
henceforth was called. 

The .Syrian desert stretches along the 
hinterland of Northern Palestine in its 
widest e.xtent towards the north. Here to 
the east and the south of the district of 
Damascus was one of the most suitable 
points of attack for Arabian tribes. Here, 
then, we find Arabs mentioned for the first 
time. In the great army which Bir-idri of 
Damascus put into the field against 
.Shalmaneser II., the Arab “ Gindibu ” — 
the name is quite regular in the Arabian 
form, J undub or Gundub — was also forced 
to furnish his contingent. We must regard 
him as an Arab sheikh, who lived within 
the sphere of Bir-idri’s jrower, and stood 
in a dependent relation to him, a position 
which we shall repeatedly find after 
this time. The mention of this fact 
signifies the beginning of the 
Arabian immigration into those 
parts ; that is to sayq the 
beginning of the same great 
movement which culminated in the spread 
of Islam. 

Our next notice is that Tiglath- 
pileser IV. made expeditions to .Arabia 
and forced various Arabian tribes, whom 
he enumerates, to pay tribute. He was 
acquainted with a “ kingdom ” of Aribi 
in the north, in the Syrian steppe, which 
was ruled by queens — for instance, 
Zabibi and Samsi — who paid tribute and 


Beginning 
of Arnbinn 
Immigrntion 


acknowledged the suzerain^ of As.syria, 
as he definitely records, in 738 and 733 
B.c. The subject condition of Aribi or 
Arabi, occasionally enforced by fresh 


chastisements, is recorded under Sargon, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. 

Further to the west, in the land which 
adjoins the district of Southern Philistia 
and comprises the borderland of Egypt, 
or Husri, Tiglath-])ilc.ser IV. appointed a 
Bedouin sheikh as Assyrian “ overseer.” 
The district, which hitherto had been 
subject to Egypt, thus became an outlying 
As.syrian state under native ])rinces, ap- 
pointed by Assyria. A theory, according 
to which there were two” iMusris,” the one 
being Egypt, the other an unknown coun- 
try in Northern Arabia, has lately bccui 
. . . ]nit forward. It is sufficient to 

Under' made out for 

this view is wholly inadequate, 
ssyrin Musri ovcr which Tiglath- 
pilcser appointed the Arab sheikh Idibi’ilu 
as warden of the marches is the border- 
land of Egypt, not a hypothetical country 
in Northern Arabia. Idibi’ilu did not 

hold his own for long ; for under Sargon 
we find that the governor of Musri, wlm 
is no longer appointed by Assyria, but is 
dependent on the “ king of Mclukhkha,” 
is no other than Pharaoh, king of Egyjrt, 
or Pir’u of Musri. The king of Mclukhkha 
is. without question, the Ethiopian monarch 
with whom Egyjrt was allied, probably 
Kashta. 

Until the year G70 b.c. only the kingdom 
of Aribi was kejrt in strict subjection 
to Assyi'ia. Esarhaddon then, in con- 
tinuance of his Egyptian policy, attempted 
to bring additional parts of Arabia under 
his dominion. The discord between As- 
.syria and Babylonia, which was accen- 
tuated by the victory of the military party 
and the accession of Ashurbanipal, de- 
stroyed all these successes won in the 
spirit of Babylonian influence. Shamash- 
-shum-ukin sought help against A.ssyria 
where he could, and summoned into the 
land the Bedouins, who had been so long 
kept in check on the frontiers. Other 
tribes and peoples under their “ kings ” 
now meet us as allies of the Babylonians. 
Besides the kingdom of Aribi, w'hich played 
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a less aggressive pari, there were in par- 
ticular the Kcdar, nominally a vassal 
peojile of Aribi, and west of these the 
Ncbaioth of the Bible, or Mabaiati of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. The Nabaiati 
possessed the Syrian desert up to the 
borders of the Assyrian ]rrovince ; they 
harassed the vassal states, Moab and Edom. 
. situated on the border of the 
stepjre and roamed northward 
° ® as far as Damascus. They were, 

* it is (I'uc. chastised 1)3’ Ashur- 
banipal’s exjiedilions, and driven out of 
the region cif civilisation ; but it lies in 
the nature of the circumstances that they 
would be ke])t back only as long as they 
continued to fear a ])ower which at once 
antici])ated eveiy encroachment. When, 
thei efr)re, with llie death of A.shurbanipal 
and Xal)o])olassar’s declaration of indc- 
irciideiice. the bi'ginning ol the end drew 
near, the .•'rrabs had a splendid oppor- 
tunit 3 . -Naturally they immediately' ad- 
vancerl once more. According to a notice 
in the book of the prophet Jeremiah, 
which may |)i'rhai>.s be traced to the 
annals of the kings of Judah, Nebuchad- 
nezzar undertook an e.xpedition against 
the Ki'dar and ])unislied them by destroy- 
ing tlu'ir stronghold Hazor. 

The want of native accounts from 
the Per-'ian era deprives us also of 
any notices as to the relations of Persia 
with Arabia. The few materials, how- 
ever, that we possess arc at least sufficient 
to corroborate the idea which we should 
naturallv form from the preceding and 
the .subsequent jreiiods. So long as the 
Persian emiiire was firmly consolidated 
and adopti;d a strong foreign jrolicy, 
even the Arabs liad to curl) their eager 
])assions. At a later period they were 
resti'aiiicd more by concessions and pay- 
ments. M'hcn Cambyscs marched against 
Egyj)t they were com])olled to supj)ly him 
with the means for his march through 
the desert, more ])articularly the camels, 
p . Darius mentions North Arabia 
and*'* — Aribi — among 

Arabia countries subject to him ; 

birt since it is uncertain whether 
some other names of sirbject peoples refer 
to Central and Eastern Arabia, we do not 
know how far his sovereignty extended. 
In any case the advance of the Kedar 
against Palestine, begun under Ashrrrbani- 
])al arul Nebuchadnezzar, assumed wider 
im])ortarice. In Yemen the kingdom of 
the .Sabrcans was now flourishing ; in the 
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north political organisations, like those, of 
the Aribi, Kedar, and Nabaiati, were the 
medium of trade. We do not know when 
these peoples were replaced by others ; 
and after all it does not signify what the 
names of the sheikhs were who maintained 
relations with the Persian offlcials. The 
rule over the wild sons of the desert cer- 
tainly was secured to them by this alliance, 
and yet they remained in all their sym- 
pathies and ideas no less Bedouins than 
their countrymen. They cannot indeed 
be compared with the Bedouin sheikh, who 
is distinguishable from his poor fellow- 
tribesman, his “ brother,” only by a 
larger share of cattle ; they had by this 
time thoroughly well civilised themselves, 
so far as it wa.s a matter of filling their 
purses. 

An inscription from Teima, which 
belongs to the Persian or the New Babylo- 
A.s.s 3 Tian time, gives us a picture of the life 
and organisation of the North Arabian 
towas and states with their sanctuaries. 
This resembles far more the picture w'hich 
some of the towns of Palestine and Israel 
present during the lime of the -kings 
... . than that which the later 
Ettrl '* tradition has given of 

Arlwtt the conditions of the pre-Islamitic 
time. There is a city sanctuary 
with a specified domain, which is reserved 
for the maintenance of the cult and 
its priests. 'I'he hierarchy, at all times 
ready to open the doors of the temple 
to new divinities, was bound then to 
take measures for their support. The 
necessary means were derived partly 
Iroin the temple income, partly from the 
roy’al revenues ; even the king, therefore, 
had his ‘‘ fiscal ” domain. The language 
of the inscription is not Arabic, which 
was not written until Mahomet, but 
Aramaic. This result of civilisation was 
therefore borrowed from Assyria or Baby- 
lonia, where Aramaic w’as the written 
and spoken language of commerce ; the 
j)ortrait of the high-priest Salm-ushezib 
.shows Assyrian fini.sb, and he himself 
bears a name constructed on Babylonian 
analogy. With the written language were 
borrowed also the political and fiscal 
terminology. 

The fall of the Persian empire would 
have been a welcome opportunity for the 
Arabs to invade the civilised countries 
had not more energetic opponents soon 
arisen in the Hellenistic states. In 
addition to this, civilisation had already 
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taken a somewhat firmer hold of these 
countries. The beginnings, traces of 
which may be seen in the kingdoms 
of Aribi, with the in.scription ot Teima, 
developed during the Hellenistic era 
into the kingdom of the Is’abatseans, 
which now exists for .some three centuries 
as a marvellous creation of the mixed 
civilisation of North Arabia, thoroughly 
preserving its national Arabian character, 
on the borders of a civilisation which was 
once Oriental but now impregnated afre.sh 
with Hellenism. Of this kingdom an 
account has already been given. 

The annexation of Nabatea by the 
Romans resulted in the prosperity of a 
new Arabian commercial state — namely. 
Palmyra, for which also we may here 
refer our readers to a previous section.- 
With the fall of the restraining .state of 
Palmyra (373 a.d.) the Saracens, a name 
by which the Arabs inhabiting the stepi)es 
were usually designated by the Romans, 
found the civilised country open to them 
whenever the Roman power was unable 
to pi'otect the frontiers with a firm hand. 
In the wars of the Romans, Byzantines, 
and Sassanidie, they played 
an im[)ortant part as lords of 
the desert, and as valuable 


Rise 
of the 
Saracens 


allies in the struggle for the 
broad districts on the Euphrates so easily 
traversed by them. 

Both Byzantium and the court of the 
Sassanidae were unable to extend their 
frontiers further than the region of 
civilisation, and rvere compelled, like 
the Assyrians and Persians, to allow the 
Saracens to retain their territory. As 
usual, it was thought to be enough if 
the sheikhs of the adjoining tribal districts 
were won over and brought into loyal 
•relations with the empire, j ust as Idibi’ilu 
was appointed by Tiglath-pilcser to rule 
over the frontier district of Egypt, and 
the Nabatreans were the allies of the 
Romans, so now the Byzantines and Per- 
sians favoured the formation of Arab 
states on their frontiers, the " kings ” 
of which, by their support from the Great 
Power, and with titles conferred on them 
by it, ruled over the sons of the desert. 
With an organisation superior to the 
Bedouins, they formed a protection both 
for the Persians and Byzantines against 
the advance of subsequent tribes. In 
this way both the princely house of the 
Gha.ssanidae, on the Byzantine frontiers 
in Syria, and the Lachmidte, on the 


Babylonian frontiers, ruled nuclei Persian 
supremacy as the connecting link and 
barrier between civilised country and 
steppe. They discharced this lunction, 
perjictually warring against each other, 
both on their own initiative tmd in the 
service of their liege lords, with ceaselc.ss 
skirmishes and raids, which the earliest 
Arabian ])octs known to us 
SeLtie Finally, the jient-up 

power of the tide of nations ;n 
the heart of the country broke 
a way through, and. under f he flag of Islam, 
once more flooded the countries of civili- 
sation, helping the “ Arabian migration ” 
to force its t’ictorious way, and at the same 
time rolling on the last wave of the Semites 
which the history of the world knows. 
In the ninth century b.c. we found the 
first Arabs on the frontiers of civilisation 
pre.ssing on after the Aranuuans ; in the 
seventh century .A.n., i.boo years later, 
the Islamitic movement inundated the 
East. Since then 1,200 years have elapsed, 
and we cannot perceive any new move- 
ment in the cradle of the Semitic nations, 
which is, to a great extent, depoimlatcd. 

We now turn to Eastern Arabia, with 
the coast districts' on the Persian Gulf, 
and their mysterious centre, Ycmama. 
The Chaldreans, or Kasclim, whom wo 
meet in the civilised zone first in South 
Babylonia, probably came hence into the 
light of history. So far as they became 
Babylonians, they no longer concern us here. 
But as the western districts, alri'ady occu- 
pied by “ Arabs,” ])resent, even in the 
time of Ashurbanijial, distinct traces of 
their earlier Aram.'ean inhabitants, wo may 
equally conjecture that remains also of 
the Kasclim were left in Arabia itself, 
until they were absorbed by the onward 
movement of the Arabs. The Bible is 
acquainted with Arabian Kasclim, who are 
to Ire found in the blast — that is to say, 
toward Ycmama ; in these may fairly 
be seen the first stratum of the great 
_. , . migi'ation. Later they are re- 
. * garderl in the introduction to 

Arabia Fasis 

of ancient tradition as being, 
with the Sabreans, the rulers ot Central 
Arabia. 

A part of the Ka.sdim must have occu- 
jriecl the Arabian maritime districts of the 
Persian Sea. As the Chalrheans of the South 
Babylonian ‘'sea country” were masters 
of ail that was still left of Babyloni.-in 
navigation and commerce on the Persian 
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Sea, so these Chaldnsans also must have 
occupied the island of Dilmun, or Bahrein, 
which in ancient times was in close con- 
nection with Babylonia. Under Sargon, 
their king Uj)eri, after the capture of 
Babylon, entered into the same relations 
with the Assyrians which he had hitherto 
kept up with Merodach-baladan, the 
king of the " sea country ” and 
Yemama of Babylon. Whether this king 

As? rif ^ ^ 

ssyria fPoan, must remain uncertain. 

Esarhaddon records his expedition into 
the interior of Eastern Arabia, called by 
him Bazii. the biblical Buz ; it can hardly 
be looked for elsewhere than in Yemama. 
Eight “ kings ” and queens are enumerated 
whose " towns ” had been captured. 
If ever information should reach us from 
this .sdill imex]ilorcd corner of the earth, 
we may become acquainted even there 
with the traces of a culture, of which 
notices are found in .-Arabian WTiters. 

Strabo, following old accounts, can speak 
of Chald.'eans on the sea, whose cajiital 
and seajiort. (icrrha, formed the em- 
porium for the trade with the interior. 
Antiochus the Great, after the reliellion 
of Melon, once more .secured the eastern 
provinces of his cm]5ire and resumed 
friendly relations with the Indan kings. 
Further, on an exircdition undertaken 
against the maritiineclistricts of the Persian 
Sea, in return for a very considerable 
“ present.” he confirmed, in 203 B.C., the 
indeiiendcnce of tlie Gcrrlneans, who were 
aIl-iin[iortant for the commerce on the 
Persian Sea and with the interior of 
Araliia. 

Ihider the dominion of the Parthians, 
who did not trouble themselves about 
such trifles as the command of the sea 
and trade, a successor of the former 
Chaldican “ sea country ” arose in the 
sha])c of Messenc. This was a state which, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
ruled the delta of the Eujihrates and Tigris, 

State coast 

districts, and thus controlled the 
„ trade with Babylonia, so far as it 

essene existed on the Persian Sea, 
and did not go through Yemen. From 
some notices of cla.s.sical writers and from 
coins, we are acquainted with a series of 
kings of Messene, who were subject to the 
influence ol Hellenism and Parthia, and 
had a preponderance of Aramaean sub- 
jects, but neverthelc.ss are certainly to be 
claimed as Arabs. Possibly, the head of 
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the dynasty was a ceitain Adad-nadin- 
akh, whose inscription has been found 
upon bricks in a late addition to the palace 
at Tello, the town of the old Babylonian 
kings and patesis of Lagash ; he had, 
therefore, built his palace there. The 
inscription is bilingual, being written in 
Aramaic and Greek. 

The most important part, as the seat 
of a peculiar civilisation, was played in 
antiquity by the south, or rather the 
south-west corner of Arabia, the so-called 
Arabia Felix. This name was, perhaps, 
originally given, owing to a misap- 
prehension, which took the Arabian 
meaning of Yemen, the land lying to the 
right of the Arab looking toward the east, 
in the sense of the augur, to whom the 
right side was the propitious quarter. 
The country, a lofty mountain i)lateau, 
with isolated higher elevations and better 
watered than the north, although only 
by mountain streams, was always carefully 
cultivated in the times to which the 
imscriptions refer. Here also the rivers 
forced the inhabitants to take measures 


to dam up the precious water in times of 
0. .■ brimming streams, and to .store 

Civ.i.«t.on dry seasons. The 

FeKx dam of Mareb, the ruins of 
which are still standing, ap- 
peared to the Arabs of the desert as 
something marvellous. 

Numerous ruined sites ha\’c been already 
discovered, the old names of which are 
mentioned in inscri[)tions still visible ; 
but little has been done towards furnish- 


ing science with what is on the surface, 
to say nothing of all that is hidden in the 
earth, to which these remains beat 
witness. Where only copies of the in- 
scriptions themselves, hastily made by 
an intrepid traveller at the risk of his 
life, are forthcoming, it is impossible to 
form any idea of the remaining ruins ; 
and the temples and buildings to which 
the in.scriptions refer, and the site of 
which they record, exist for us only in 
name. These do not enable us to draw 


a connected ])icture of the political de- 
velopment. 

The most ancient inscriptions which we 
possess belong to an age which ends in 
the eighth and seventh centuries. A proof 
that a connection . already existed with 
the great civilised countries is shown by 
the character of the script. This alpha- 
betical writing, which has been developed 
from the general Semitic alphabet, 
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with the invention of some additional 
symbols for the greater variety of sounds 
in this South Arabian Ma’initic or IMinrean 
language, may perhaps be taken to 
represent in the perfection of its form a 
completely independent effort, as com- 
pared with the North Semitic alphabet 
of the Arameeans and Canaanites. Aljilia- 
betical writing w'as invented in Phrenicia. 
There the Canaanites and Arama;ans 
became acquainted with it ; and thence 
it made its way to Yemen. It is evident 
that the. same, or perhaps a still brisker 
intercourse was then maintained with the 
regions of civilisation from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean than in the times 
on w'hich light is gradually being cast by 
inscriptions. M'c found indications of 
this intercourse in the ancient Babylonian 
inscriptions of Gudea and Naram-Sin. 
The very same streams of nations, which 
can be traced from the south of the 
jieninsula so far as the civilised countries 
of the Mediterranean during tlie Islamitic 
age, were flowing at the time when the 
“ Canaanites,” and later the Arama'ans, 
flooded the East. The tribe of the 
„ . Sab<eans, which submitted to 
a nans Assyria, is mentioned as early 
as the reigns of Tiglath-pileser 
*” " and Sargon. Of all the Arabian 
tribes then mentioned, it is the one 
which dwelt farthest to the south. Later 
on, the Assyrians were no longer able to 
re ain their hold upon the country. In 
the north, therefore, “ Arabs ” became 
masters of the country. At the same 
time, in the south also, inscriptions 
mention attacks of ” Arabs.” These 
inscriptions, however, are not comjrosed 
in the language of the Minreairs, but 
in a dialectic variety. The new 
masters of the south are the same 
people whom we have recognised as allies 
of the Assyrians — namely, the .Sabtcaas. 
Approximately about Esarhaddon’s time 
the Sabasans became masters of the 
country in place of the Minjeans. For a 
half century, therefore, we now meet with 
” kings of Saba ” as masters of Yemen 
and its civilisation. 

The “treasures of Arabia,” henceforth, 
according to Oriental ideas, belong to the 
Sabseans ; Sabjeans now meet us in the 
Hebrew inscriptions, in place of the 
Minaeans, and the intercourse with the 
south is now maintained by the Kedar. 
It is seen that Assyria had once more to 
her own advantage separated the masses 


of nations in Arabia. The position of the 
great Min.-ean nation, w'hich had domi- 
nated the south, was now taken by tw'o 
peoples of different stock — the Kedar are 
“ Arabs,” Init not the Sabteans — w'ho, 
being enemies, acted as a counterpoise to 
each other and rendered it easier for 
A.s.sjTia to rule. Esarhaddon had shown 
. . himself here, in continuation 

ssynaiv Egyptian policy, to be 

one of tile aculesl of Oriental 
in ra la jf finally the ‘‘ As- 

syrian policy ” had not prevailed ijver the 
“ Babylonian,” the trade of Arabia would 
have been carried on under the control of 
Assyria. The struggle between Assyria 
and Babylon destroyed all this : for al- 
though the Kedar could be chastised, any 
influence over the south w'as lost. The 
Sabreans were able to withdraw from this 
A.ssyrian guardianship and to assert their 
independerree. The realm of Saba had its 
most important towns situated south of the 
Jof country of the Mimeans. The capital 
is Mareb, as it ajrpcars up to the Himyaritic 
conquest. 'I'he kingdom remained purely 
Sabican for several centuries. Then other 
nations obtained the supremacy, and their 
rulers styled themselves “ kings of Saba.” 

The period of Ma’in and Saba, clown till 
about 300 B.C.. was that of Yemen’s 
greatest pros])erity ; and for a consider- 
able time it commanded the trade with 
India. Babylonia was then cut off from 
the. Persian Sea by the ChakUeans. Egyjrt 
was not in a position to hold the Ked Sea, 
and thus it was a prosperous time for the 
intermediate trade, which went through 
Arabia from Yemen by land northward to 
the Philistine towns, or from the ports of 
Western Arabia to the harbours of Egypt. 
On the caravan route which led from 
Kuscr, or Leukos Limcn, on the Red Sea 
to Thebes and Koptos. the main line of 
communication of the Thebaid to the 
sea, Mimeo-Sabjuan inscrijitions, V.)esides 
numerous Egyptian ones, have been cut on 
_ . the face, of the rocks, testify- 

r«s Ik "'‘ft R' former commercial 

of South p,.^,^tness of South Arabia. 

r» ta Sab.'cans were dejrcn- 

dent for their intercourse with Palestine 
and the Eupliratcan countries on the ser- 
vices of the North Arabian Kedar, and 
afterwards of the Nabat;eans, through 
whose land they passed, the Hfimeans had 
reached those districts directly ; in W'arka. 
or Uruk, in South Baliylonia, a monument 
of these relations has been found in a 
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Mineean ip.srrijHion. When once more 
the Orient came under a dominion which 
embraced tlie old seat of culture in 
Babylonia, and at the same time was 
able to re\ ive the Habjdonian ideas in 
place of the Persian feudal economy, 
the conditions were then altered to the 
disadvantagi' of South Arabia. Sabaan 
interests must have been 


Sabsan 


Commerce 

Kuiaed 


frreatly i)reju(liced when 


the 

Ptolemies reallv set free the 
sea route round Arabia, and 
actually' utilised it for trade, while the 
Seleucida' reckoned with the \nbat;eans 
andGerrlreansasmidillemen. Ptolemy II.. 
Philadelphus, in his wars with the Seleu- 
cid.'c circinniiavigated Arabia and made 
an attack on the Seleucid possessions on 
the Persian Gulf. He and his .succe.s.sor 
founded on the western coast of the Red 
Sea. as far as the straits of Babel-Mandeb. 
Hf'vptian colonies, which sapped the 
vitality of the Sabiean coininerce with 
Abyssinia and Bfjypt. These colonics un- 
doubtedly funned stations for a direct 
Indian trade. In Atlulis. or Znlla, where 
the communications between Saha and 
Habesh. or .kliyssiuia, crossed. Ptolemy TIL, 
Euerf'eles. erected an inscription com- 
memoratin,c; one of his victories. Thus it 
was not a revi\od Babylon of Alexander 
that liecame mistress of the Indian trade 
and the ruin of Salia. but Alexandria. 

We must iilace in the third or second 
century h.c. the internal commotions to 
which the realm of Saba was exposed. 
The.se hroiiirhl an ither iieojile into ])ower. 
the Himyarites. who had settled originally 
in the south-west corner of the ])eninsula 
and occiijiied the capital at this time. 
Their king^. ftist like their jiredecossovs, 
style themselves " kings of Saba,” but add 
to this title '■ and of Kaidan,” the name of 
their Himyarite aneestral fortress. Thus, 
then, no longer .Salnean.s lint Himyarites 
rule in Saba. 

At the same time, or soon afterwards, 
the lords of Abyssinia, whither 
formerly the Salaeans had sent 
colonies, began, as the Egyi)- 
tian power flwindled, to extend 
their dominion beyond the .sea.s. -Starling 
from the reoccupied Adulis, where one of 
their kings. Zoskales, son of Alizancs, had 
his inscription cut by the side of that of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, they crossed to Arabia 
and first gained a firm footing on the coast. 
There they had possessions as early as the 
first century B.c. ; that is, the .sea, or 
idStJ 


Extension 

of 

Abyssinia 


at least intercourse with Aby.ssinia, was 
barred for the rulers of Saba, who were 
exposed to continual attacks from the 
Abj'ssinian governors. The same king, 
who })erpetuated his name as Adulis by the 
side of Ptolemy’s, then subjugated the 
whole Arabian coast to Leuke Rome, the 
former seaport of the Kabatreans, and 
Yemen, so far as the Sabtean royal title, 
which became gradually rvider, laid claim 
to it. From that time, from the second or 
thirel centuries a.d., Sabrea is subject to the 
suzerainty of Abyssinia. 

This sovereignty did not escape opposi- 
tion ; the South Arabian Himyarites 
made many, and occasionally successful, 
attempts to eject the Abyssinians from 
the country. They succeeded, indeed, 
for a considerable time in once more 
winning their independence under the 
standard of Judaism, which in the last 
ccnturie,s before the Christian era con- 
quered Arabia and led to a revival of 
power in the old stale of Yemen. Our 
information docs not go so far as to enable 
us to recognise the political partie.s and 
currents from which fhe new prosperity 
- . . was developed ; from the 
.“ nature of things, however, the 

Yemen general condition of affairs may 
® " be a])proximately ascertained. 
Judaism was a power to be reckoned with 
in all the great empires of civilisation, 
plaj'ed a foremost ])art in the kingdom 
of the Xabatseaas, and was especially 
prominent in Egyptian business life. In 
it.s still eager desire to proselytise it was 
spread by commercial connections into 
South-west Arabia, whither the civilised 
empires could not go with their armies, 
although they had long cherished a desire 
for the land, the possession of which 
would has-e ])iit the Indian trade into 
the hands of its masters. The prevailing 
religion there was that of the old Sabaeans. 
The shrewd Jewi.sh men of business were 
oppased to this heathenism. While the 
ruling nobles who owned the land clung 
to the old religion, the missionaries of 
Judaism found receptive hearers, where 
it was po.s.sible for men to appreciate in 
their own persons the value of their 
promises of happiness — ^namely, among 
that section of the population which was 
engaged in trade and industries. In 
contradistinction to the nobility, it must 
have been the town population which 
received J uclaism. By its connection with 
Judaism this ]jopulation acquired new 
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strength ; the land-owning nobility lost 
more and more in influence before the 
increasing wealth and power of the com- 
mercial class. Finally the kingdom saw 
itself compelled, as, for example, in Adia- 
bene also, cither by peaceful or by violent 
changes to side with the merchant class 
rather than with the nobility, and to 
accept Judaism ; that is to say. the organ- 
isation of the feudal stale formed by the 
Himyarite conquest had been transformed 
into that of a mercantile community. This 
reorganisation put Yemen in a position to 
expel the Abyssinians from the country. 
For some centuries now Jewish rulers 
held the dominion as “ kings of Saba.” 

Such independence did not benefit Rome. 
The Roman attempts under Augustus to 
obtain possession of Yemen had been made 
in a period when the Himyarites were 
weak, and yet they had failed. J udaismhad 
led to a recovery of strength ; then the 
spiritual jDower could be ojiposed only by 
another spiritual power, ancl this was found 
in Christianity. Even the dominion of 
Judaism in Yemen had its dark side and 
could not but meet with a period of 
, . . decline. Christianity, the reli- 
. gion of the poor, which followed 
Yemen"' track, here found its 

]rath made easy'. Just as 
Judaism had once formed the standard 
under which the vigorous components of 
the people rallied against a ruling class 
which was no longer competent to dis- 
charge its duties, so all who were excluded 
from the government joined forces under 
the sign of the Cross. 

The legends of the Christian saints re- 
count terrible sacrifices of human life, 
which the movement against the ruling 
class entailed. Despite all the zeal of 
the Christians in the lands of civilisation, 
they could not win an unaided victory. 
The attempt had to be made indirectly. 
After about the fourth century Abyssinia 
was won for Christianity from Egypt. 
The relations maintained with the Ptole- 
mies were once more resumed, and were 
kept up by the Church, for Abyssinia 
always received bishops from the patriarch 
in Alexandria. Since Egypt was Byzan- 
tine, the kings of Abyssinia were on 
friendly terms with the court of Byzantium, 
and both shared in the common desire 
for the treasures of Yemen. But at 
Byzantium the lesson once taught to 
Augustus had not been forgotten, and 
it was recognised that the desired goal 
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could only be reached by the former 
conquerors, who had been driven 
out by Judaism; an attempt was there- 
fore made to incite these to a new 
attack. In the year 525 .-v.d. the jewish- 
Sabfean empire fell, after a valiant re- 
sistance by the last Jewish king. Joseph 
dhu Nuas, who is represented in the 
Fall of marlyrologies as a monster, 
“ . . but is better appreciated in 

e ewis otherwise obscure Islamitic 
lag om tradition. Yemen became more 
Abyssinian and was governed by an 
Abyssinian viceroy, who was very inde- 
pendent. Tradition tells of four rulers, 
the reign of one of whom is recorded in 
inscriptions. This state of things lasted 
some seven hundred years. 

The Jewish monarchy fell, but the 
old nobility was not yet destroyed ; the 
latter was forced naturally to place its 
hopes on the opjionents of the Byzan- 
tines, the Pereians. A descendant of the 
noble families went first to Babylonia 
and then to the Persian court in order to 
obtain help from that quarter. Khosru 
Anushirwan crossed over to Arabia 
and drove out the Abyssinians about 
575 A.D. Yemen became first a va.ssal state 
of Persia, then a province under Persian 
governors. Christianity and Byzantine 
influence were thus overthrown. The old 
nobility and paganism once more enjoyed 
a brief renaissance until, some fifty years 
later, the great union of all Arabia under 
Islam was completed. 

In the rise of the power of Mahomet 
also the opposing forces which were at 
work are recognisable ; the threads which 
ran to Byzantium and the Sassanian court 
can be taken uji in Mecca. The nobles of 
Mecca, who commanded the trade of the 
important caravan station, were closely 
connected with Yemen. Mahomet, how- 
ever, having failed to find help from 
„ Judaism, looked for support 

against the Meccan nobility, 
Mahomet strengthened by the paganism 
“ “ of Yemen, from the Aby.ssiniana 
who, even then, had possessions on the 
Arabian coast. But the old forces and 
contrasts of civilisation outlasted the con- 
queror and his bandits. The party of the 
nobility reached the throne, and the 
contrast between Northern and Southern 
Arabia is continually reappearing in the 
history of the following centuries. 

Hugo Wixxkler 
Leonard W. King 
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BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ & LEONARD W. KINO, M.A 


THE HEROIC AGE OF ISLAM 


'T'HE inhabitant.s ol Arabia are sej)arated 
into two distinct classes as a result 
of differences of occupation and manner of 
life. Even during the period of temporary 
union at the time of the Jlohammedan 
conquests, the cleft caused by these 
differences was but superficially bridged 
over. The free Bedouin nomads who. 
dwell in tents on the jiasturagcs of the 
steppes, whose possessions are their flocks 
and herds, look down with hatred and 
contemj)t u])on the agriculturists, who 
cultivate the scanty fertile regions — 
“ dragging the plough with their own 
hands like slaves ” — and crow'cl together, 
w'ith labourers and menials, in the villages 
and towns. On the other hand, the 
agricultural classes, superior to the 
Bedouins both in numbers and in educa- 
tion, return the predatory nomads of the 
desert their dislike in full measure. 
Nevertheless, the Arabians never suc- 
ceeded in making a mark in history 
until both elements forgot their differ- 
ences, and were wielded into temporary 
unity by a higher power. No unifying 
force can emanate from the Bedouins, 
for their whole endeavour is tow'ards 
disintegration ; moreover, the poverty of 
their land is in itself an insurmountable 
obstacle to their joining together in large 
bodies. The tribal sentiment, wdrich tran- 
scends all other instincts and emotions, 


e.vcludes the conception of nationality , 
and constant feuds only increase antagon- 
isms. and hinder all mutual understancling. 
Even the possibility of the scattered races 
being forced into union by the sword of 
an ambitious ruler is small ; for every 
attempt of this nature has first to reckon 
not only with the independent character 
of the Bedouins, to whom servile obedience 
is unknow'n, but also with the all- 
powerful clan interests, before which 
the very idea of individuality vanishes. 
Before the time of Mahomet, however, 
the thought had never occurred to any 
Bedouin tliat he miglit make use of religious 
fanaticism as a means for union : few 
races of Western Asia are so comi)letely 
devoid of the religious emotions as are 
the inhabitants of the Arabian steppes. 
In this respect the Arabs stand in sharp 
contrast to their Semitic relatives, tVic 
Jews of Palestine, as well as to the ancient 
Semites of Babylonia, whose ability, first 
to extend their influence over the lands of 
Sumerian culture, and finally to attain a 
position of supremacy, seems to have been 
due almost entirely to their advanced 
religious development. There was no 
such thing as a perfected mythology in 
Arabia. Nothing more than a cult of 
rude images — which originated, no doubt, 
in the worship of ancestors — and a 
veneration of .certain stars and trees. 
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togetUer with an indefinite belief in a 
supreme being. Allah, was exhibited by 
the .Arab of early times. lUven to-day the 
true Bedouin has but little interc.st in 
matters of belief, and is far enough from 
being a fnuntie : tf) lum the jirohibitions 
and dogmas of the Koran seem .scarcely 
to be in existence. This scanty develop- 
. , inent of religion and insujier- 
e ouins ,^| indifference to matters of 


Scanty 

Religion 


faith IS an outcome of the 
lioverty of imagination of the 
.Arabian peojilc. a characteristic which has 
also left unmistakable traces in the later 
civilisation of the peninsula. Glowing 
]ias>iou. a tendency toward romantic 
iiiireslraint. and finally the gift of 
brilliant oratory, easily conceal in the 
Arabs tlii'ir lack of creative genius. 
Herein lies the most jirofound difference 
between hast and West. 

luirope is a continent of discoveries 
an 1 ol iinlimiled jirogrc.s.s, a land of 
nations that constantly endeavour to 
extend their influence and jiower ; on 
the other hand, the .Mohammedan East, 
imperlurbtible in its self-sulhciency and 
composure, is a region that recognises 
neither labour noi war as other than a 
means for obtaining sensual enjoyment 
and nudist iirbed jileasure of life. Thus 
the Oriental and, above all, the Arab of 
the ste]ri)es conceal behind the veil of 
romance a spiritual inactivity which they 
are ne\’cr able to overcome. The only 
art that is cultivated in the desert, the 
poetrx' of the Arabians, is very different 
from the |ioelry of Europe. The Arabs 
ha^•e ne\'er succeeded in the free and 
imaginatir’c forms of com]5o.sition that 
seem to be the peculiar gift of Aryan 
Indians and Persians, as well as of Euro- 
])cans — he is fettered to the actual ; to 
present facts in bold comparisons and 
images is his greatest glory, and dex- 
terity in the mani|iuhUion of mcti'c and 
rhyme is to him an indispensable retiuire- 
p . meiit. The Arabian mind is dis- 
Arfof^ * finguishedchieflv by its mastery 

th'e Desert "f. ; and, natm-ally, 

this feature is also reflected in 
Arabian verse. The poet is a warrior in the 
world of intellect ; with biting metaphor 
and satirical play on words he falls upon the 
enemy of his clan. He proclaims in triumph 
the glory of his tribe, and with mingled 
praise and scorn spurs on the soldier to 
heroic deeds. In this sense, at the time of 
Jlahomet, poetry was almost a common 
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po.s.session of the Arabs, and the ability 
to make verses was even more necessary 
to the success of a leader than his sword 
and lance. The development of Bedouin 
poetry played an imjiortant jiart in the 
unification of the Arabian tribes, and had 
its beginnings about a hundred years before 
the birth of Mahomet. 

Before the birth of the Prophet it seemed 
impossible that a vast, passionate, spiritual 
movement, capable of bearing an entire 
people along with it, could arise in such a 
race, yet nothing short of such a moc'e- 
ment could have rendered the inhabitants 
of the Arabian peninsula a danger to 
the neighbouring world. And it was at 
the very centre of the Arabian world 
that precisely such a movement arose — 
at first of a religious nature, but later 
national — which gave to the people 
of Arabia a dominion over Western Asia 
that was to last for centuries. This move- 
ment began in Mecca, and its leader was 
Mahomet. 

The rise of Mohammedanism was closely 
connected with the character and history 
of two cities, Mecca and Medina, both of 
The "'hich arc situated in the stepjie 

* lands ol Western Arabia, the 
Cities former not far from the coast, 
the latter further inland, ancl 
close to the elevated plateau. The two 
cities differed from one another in every 
respect, and seemed to have been i)re- 
destined to rivalry from their very origin. 
The doctrines of Mahomet could have 
arisen only in Mecca, and it was simply the 
hostility between Meccans and Meclinans 
that saved them from destruction. 

Mecca was llie Rome of Arabia, the 
central point of the feeble religious life 
of the old pagan tribes. In a barren, deso- 
late valley, that was but seldom exposed 
to the ravages of sudden rain-floods, was 
situated a very ancient sanctuary, the 
Kaaba, a square temple built of unhewn 
stones, in the wall of which was inserted 
the famous " black stone " — a meteorite, 
believed once to have been white, and to 
have descended from Paradise. According 
to a later legend, accepted by Mahomet, 
the temple was known as the oldest house 
of God ; and was supposed to have been 
built by Adam and restored by Abraham. 
For a long time the Kaaba, like so many 
other Arabian sanctuaries, may have 
been only occasionally visited by the 
Bedouins who dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood, until finally a small settlement 
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arose, the existence of which in the midst 
of tlie desert was rendered possible prob- 
ably through the discovery of a sj)ring 
called Zcmzem. The water of this spring, 
which in later times became one of the 
most venerated objects in the Mohamme- 
dan world, is at the present day drinkable, 
indeed, but strongly impregnated with 
_ mineral salts. Perhai>s the 
Zerazem*"*** originally valued on 

g . account of its medicinal pro- 

perties ; it is possible, however, 
that the presence of foreign elements may 
also ha\’e been due to the bad drainage 
of the city that gradually grew up 
about the spring. 

In the middle of the fifth century a.d., 
under the leadership of Kuzai, the Qurais 
foi'cibly obtained the custody of the sanctu- 
ary and settled down about the Kaaba, 
which at that time had long been an object 
of ]ulgrimage. The restless, predatory 
Hedouin tribe soon found a rich means of 
livelihood in sheltering the pilgrims and in 
sujiplyirig them with food and water, and 
was thus led to c.xchange its old nomadic 
imrsuits for commerce. In a short time 
the favourable location must have greatly 
hirthered the prosperity of the city. The 
pilgrimages to the Kaaba — in which no 
fewer than 360 tribes placed their clan 
deities under the protection of the black 
stone — had during early times led to the 
custom of looking upon certain of the 
months of the year, the first, seventh, 
eleventh, and twelfth, as sacred, during 
which every feud must cease, and the 
inlgrims be permitted to travel undis- 
turbed to the i)laces of worshij) ; at the 
.same lime a way was opened up for inland 
trade and intellectual communication be- 
tween the isolated Arab tribes. Long before 
the city of Mecca was founded, the pilgrims 
had been in the habit of assembling at 
certain jilaces during the holy months for 
the purpose of holding fairs, where they 
exchanged not only material wares, but 
_ also products of the intellect, 

^oun mg most celebrated market 

Mecca Okaz. Even when the 

rise of Mecca caused a falling 
off in the commercial prosperity of this city, 
as late as the time of Mahomet, the boldest 
and most eloquent men of the tribes of 
Arabia assembled there in order to recite 
poems, competing with one another in 
singing the praise of their clans and cele- 
brating the deeds of their countrymen, or 
striving to win the prize offered for the 
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best love songs. The sheikhs of the tribes, 
under the presidency of a “ king of the 
l)oets,” were the judges in the compelition, 
which took place during the months of 
peace, and of which the result was awaited 
with intense interest throughout entire 
Arabia. 

Thus during the months of the pilgrim- 
ages the attention of the whole peninsula 
was directed towards the sanctuaries, of 
which there were several in addition to the 
Kaaba. But as soon as the inhabitants 01 
Mecca began to take advantage of their 
opportunities tor commerce, their city be- 
came the centre of Arabian life, the sing e 
point at which a union of the scattered 
tribes could take place. There are many 
indications leading to the conjecture that 
in the course of time a monotheistic belief, 
either the Jewish or the Christian, would 
gi-adually have taken possession of the 
sanctuaries and have filled the pilgrimages 
with an entirely new spirit' had it not been 
for the fact that a strange religion dis- 
placed both ; a religion that, although it 
arose from external sources, became essen- 


tially Arabian in nature, having its deve- 
. lopment in Mecca, while 

tke Tophefs through it the politically un- 
p - imjiortant land of Arabia was 

suddenly assured dominion 
over a boundless empire. In contrast to 
Mecca, a settlement of Bedouin nomads 


of the IMahadite race, who are not towns- 
folk at all in the ordinary sense of 
the word, Medina was inhabited by 
various trilies of the hostile group of 
stationary Arabs, called Yemenites, after 
the most important of their provinces. 
Medina is situated in an oasi.s on the inner- 


most terrace of the elevated plateau, 
copiously watered by springs that flow 
down from the neighbouring mountains. 
At the time of Mahomet’s birth the 


people of Medina were industrious pea- 
sants, who guided the plough with their 
own hands and irrigated their own date 
groves, but showed little interest in either 
cattle-raising or commerce. 

There was a further ground of difference. 
Several of the stationary tribes dwelling 
round Medina had turned to the Hebrew 


religion ; and although the bulk of the 
jxjpulation of the city remained faithful 
to the old animistic belief and joined in 
the pilgrimages to Mecca, nevertheless the 
inhabitants of Mecca, ever watchful of 
their own interests, looked upon tht 
Medinans with increasing apprehension. 
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inasmuch as they had discovered signs of 
Jewish propaganda in their own city. 
The Medinans certainly showed themselves 
to be true Arabs ; there were constant 
feuds between the two chief tribes of the 
city, and thus all united action was ren- 
dered impossible. Not until Mahomet 
arose did these dissensions end. The 
_. religious - military movement that 
began after the appearance of 
Cities was at first limited 

for the most part to a severe 
struggle Irctween the two cities, the 
true Bedouins of the desert appearing 
on the scene only as predatory spec- 
tators. or as auxiliaries ; ner'er once did 
they ha\'e the decision of an important 
liattle in their hands. Owing to their 
closer concentration, the town dwellers 
])ossessed a \-ast sujieriority over the 
scattered Bedouin hordes. Judging from 
the size of the army that fought uncler the 
Hag of Mahomet at the time of his attack 
on Mecca, the poinilation of Medina and 
its immediate neighbourhood could not 
ha\-e exceeded i(>,ooq souls. Even to- 
day. in spite of the advantage of pro- 
cessions of pilgrims and consequent traffic, 
the number of inhabitants of the same 
territory can scarcely amount to over 
20.000, Mecca, on the other hand, had 
been exceptionally favoured from the very 
beginning, and apparently possessed a 
somewhat denser population. Of the other 
towns of the Hedjaz, Tayef, to the south- 
east of Mecca, alone seems to have been of 
any imiiortance. In fact, Mahomet had 
first looked to Tayef as a jjlace of refuge 
instead of Medina ; but his plans fell 
through because of the determined hostility 
'if its inhabitants. 

The conjectured date of Mahomet’s 
birth is April 20th, 570 a.d. His family, 
although old and distinguished, had be- 
come impo\'erishcd at the time of the 
Pro])hct’s birth, and had fallen into the 
background. Mahomet’s lather, Abdallah, 
who died two months after his 
P o h t’s born, left to his heirs 

Family ^ modcst fortune ; and 

when Amina, the mother of 
the future Prophet, died a few years after, 
the boy was thrown mainly upon the 
charity of relatives, one of whom, his uncle, 
Alru Talib, although himself poor, treatecl 
him with the greatest kindness. For a 
long time Mahomet was unable to better 
his condition ; he was compelled to hire 
himself out as a. shepherd, and even, later, 
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when he first entered the service of Kadija, 
the widow of a rich merchant, he seems to 
have accepted a very humble post. Al- 
though opinions are divided as to whether 
or not Jlahomet made various commer- 
cial journeys to Syria and Southern Arabia 
with his uncle, it is beyond doubt that 
after his twenty-fifth year he several times 
accompanied the caravans of Kadija, and 
was thus brought into closer touch with 
the adherents of more developed religious 
beliefs. In the meanwhile the chief 
sources of inspiration for his doctrines 
were to be found in Mecca itself, where 
there was no lack of proselytes to J udaism, 
and whither germs of Christianity — to be 
sure in a very garbled form — ^had been 
brought by traders and slaves from 
Southern Arabia and Ethiopia. Mahomet, 
who was decidedly unpractical by nature, 
seems not to have been a success as 
a merchant, but was suddenly freed 
from his material cares by an unexpected 
event. Kadija, although considerable 
older than he, chose him 5 for her husband, 
and married him in spite of the opposition 
of her relatives. Until his fortieth year 
„ . the Prophet lived the life of a 

* quiet citizen in Mecca ; and 
Life^ how little be thought of an 
attack on Arabian polytheism 
during th ise years was .shown % the fact 
that he named one of his sons Abd Manaf — 
that is to sa3', servant of the deity Manaf, 
It may be remarked here that of the 
numerous children Mahomet had by his 
several wives, all, with the exception of a 
daughter, died before him and conse- 
quently do not figure in the history of 
Islam. 

Finally, Mahomet, whose inquiring mind 
had eagerly absorbed ideas from both 
the Hebrew and Christian religions, 
became convinced that he was called 
upon by Allah to do away with the poly- 
theistic worship of the Arabians, to 
transform the Kaaba — to which as a true 
citizen of lllecca he held fast with un- 
shakable faith — into a temple of the One 
God, and to construct from the fragments 
of Christian and Hebrew doctrines, with 
which he had happened to become ac- 
quainted, a new and purely monotheistic 
form of belief. His activity was, there- 
fore, confined to the simplification and 
re-establishment of that which was 
already in existence rather than to 
creative reconstruction, for which as an 
Arab he lacked the necessary intellectual 
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cjualificalions. The imaginative descrip- 
tions that appear in the Koran concerning 
either the delights of Paradise or the 
terrors of Hell, arc nothing more than 
confused echoes of the folk-tales and 
myths of other races which were em’ployed 
Code Prophet chiefly in order 

of the .supply a historical founda- 
„ tion for his doctrines, such as 
is po>sessed by the Old Testa- 
ment. The seoirmg assertion of unbelieving 
.fleccans. wlei < laiinefl that many of the 
sayings of .Mahomet were chim.sy imita- 
tions of those, fahnlous Persian stories 
which in later times formed the nucleus 
of t)i(' “ Thou'-and and One Nights,” 
and liad just then penetrated to .Arabia, 
was signiticant eiimigh. In general, 
the levelaiiuns of the Prophet con- 
cerned iTvitlers of -practical life and 
civil morality- in fact, the simple clltical 
code of the Koran is the he.st and the 


most poweftul 'portion of the IMoham- 
medan faith. 

When, in the fortieth year of his life, 
Mahomet e.vjtcrienced the vision in 
which he alleged that the archangel 
(jahricl revealed to him hi.s mission, a 
portion of the inhabitants of iMecca had 
alread3- received a certain preparation 
for a reform in their belief through their 
intercourse with Jews and Christians. 
However, the personality of the new 
l)roj)hct aroused at first but little con- 
fidence. His family, the most im])ortant 
factor in the life of an Arab, had a good 
name to be sure, hut nevertheless was 
impoverished. Mahomet himself, although 
dLstinguished in ajrpcarance and of benevo- 
lent nature, did not possess such cha- 
racteristics as were likely' to make the 
greatest impression upon .Arabs. He was 
a bad ])oet, and the smallness of his right 
to boast of warlike virtues became more 
and more evident as time 
went on. ” Couldn’t God 
have found a better pro- 
phet than j'ou ? ” was the 
cry that greeted him on his 
first ai)pearance in Tayef. 
Ho had the mystical quali- 
ties of his nature to thank 
for his final \'ictory ; and 
although these very cha- 
rae.teristics were ultimately 
to lie traced hack to an 
epilei)tic complaint, they 
wore always looked upon 
l)y him as a gift from 
heavt’U. and announced as 
such with evident sincci'ity. 

He himself was the. first 
con\'ert to the visions and 
dreams in which his con- 
stant meditations on the 
true faith became plastic- 
ally embodied. He learned 
how to heighten his states 
of ecstasy through fasting 
and long hours of prayer, 
and graclually succeeded in 
devcloiiing the tenacity of 
purpose and imdaunted 
confidence which rendered 
his personality irresistible, 
and were a constant attrac- 
tion to new adherents. At 
first he had no thought 
whatever of deception ; but 
as time went on, the inner 
voice frequently showed a 



MAHOMET’S ARRIVAL AT MEDINA 
Mahomet's migration to Medina, in «22, was the first step toward the unification 
of Arabia, for it meant the triumph of religious over tribal sentiment. From that 
time the Arabia.li empire begfan, Mohammedans reckonings time from that year. 



MEDINA. THE PROPHETS PLACE OF REFUGE 
Medina, the second city of Arabia, is situated in an oasis on an elevated plateau. When the hostility of the 
orthodox drove Mahomet from Mecca he sought refuge there, and made it his centre until he conquered Mecca. 


most remarkable docility in rcsireot to the 
Prophet’s personal affairs and intentions. 

Nevertheless, the Mahomet of later 
5'ears was no mere impostor. No longer 
a prophet, he was then the ruler of a vast 
and constantly growing empire ; and it 
was the necessity that arose from his 
position which forced him into a half 
involuntary combination of sincerity and 
dissimulation, a characteristic that finally 
becomes a second nature to all leaders of 
multitudes. In later yeare, also, his 
visions were associated with serious 
attacks of an epileptic character, which 
he could scarcely have simulated. Per- 
_. sonally the Prophet was modest 

oMhe ^ requirements, setting 

p ® , aside the sensuality wliich con- 
® stantly led him to increase the 
number of his wives, and prepared 
for him many a mortification. Fortu- 
nately for him the Arabians, like most 
Oriental peoples, are very lenient in 
regard to this point. Simplicity in food 
and drink undoubtedly appealed to him ; 
but in sexual matters his sympathies 
were by no means with the ascetics. 


It was with no finished dogmatic system 
that Mahomet first aiipeared. For a 
long time lus position in respect both to 
Christianity and Judaism, neither ol 
which he thoroughly understood, was 
undecided ; in fact he even displayed 
a passing inclination to recognise, as a 
matter of policy, the cliief gods of the 
Meccans, at least in the form of inli'r- 
mediary sjjirifiial beings ; thf.iigh lie soon 
hastened to withdraw that concession. 
The germ of his teaching was from the 
very beginning a pure monotheism bound 
up with a simple hut impressive doctrine 
of immortality. Beyond doubt, the 
minute descrijitions of heaven and hell 
produced a deejicr impression on the 
pagan Aralis, whose conceptions in regan’ 
to the life bej’ond were extremely meagre 
than did any other portion of his doctrines. 

By thus combining the visionary 
accounts of what was to take place in the 
future with his easily understood ethical 
teachings and the indispensalfie jircscri])- 
tions of ritual, Mahomet succeeded in 
creating a religion that was throughout 
adapted, by reason of its simplicity and 
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directness, not only to awaken the interest 
of a half-civilist'd people, but also in a 
certain measure to suljject them to dis- 
cijdine. The Koran, which gradually 
arose as a firm jiillar of the religious 
edifice, was not written Ijy iilahomet him- 
self — indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
Trojihet knew how to write at all ; it 
„ , , was not until after Ids death 

Firtr 

. , revelations and sayings were 
iscip es ^ book. Owing 

to his innate bashfulness, it was long 
before Mahomet could summon up enough 
courage to a[ipear in jniblic. His first 
disci[)les were the members of his own 
family. The prophet’s wife Kadija, his 
ilaughter, his nephew Ali, later his slave 
Zaid, and finally a friend, the honest 
.ilibu Jtekr, u'ere the earliest converts, 
to whom as time passed other adherents, 
such as Otlunan. who later became caliph, 
and, above all, Omar, the true representa- 
tive of the .Mohammedan j'olicy of aggres- 
sion. joined themselves. 

Not until ihe fourth or fifth year after 
hi-s first revelation did Mahomet resolve 
tO])riach to his fellow-tribestneti ; and his 
first efiorts tvere iittended with very .small 
sucriss. All the while his family pro- 
tected him after the Arabian custom, at 
least Irom the ill-usage with which the 
innovator who attacked the worship of the 
gods, and tlierewith the commercial jtros- 
perity of Mecca, wa,s constantly threatened. 
The greater portion of his disciiples, many 
of whom were membeits of the lower classes 
or slaves, and who, through their defiant 
behaviour liad aroused the anger of the 
citizens of Mecca, fared far worse than he, 
and in all probability were the cause of the 
at first cool, not to say hostile, attitude 
of the higher rtmks of society. For a time 
a number of the converted turned to the 
Christian Abyssiniaiis — an incident that 
wa.s perhaps not wit hotil its inthicnce on the 
later doctrines and views of the I'rophel. 
^lahomet himself, ahhotigh safe from 
„ . , l>oililv harm, was in a most 

_ . , flisagrceatile situaltoii. Iispe- 

unven from ■ , i ■ 

„ cially nn]3lca.sant were the jeers 

* of scoffers who demanded 
miracles or benevolently offered to send for 
a celebrated physician to cure him of his 
lunacy. After the death of Kadija and of his 
unde Abu Talil>, his position finally became 
unbearable. He was compelled to look 
about for a place of refuge where men were 
not unalterably hostile to his teachings. 


After having been driven from Taycf, 
where he had sought assistance, Mahomet’s 
choice fell upon Yathrib, the jealous rival 
of Mecca, which he afterward named 
Medina. Pilgrims were, in the habit of 
making annual journeys to the Kaaha 
from Yathrib, as from almost all other 
parts of Arabia. The Prophet, who pos- 
.sessed relatives in Medina on his mother’s 
side, had established connections with 
.some of these Medinan pilgrims, and was 
favourably heard by them, for they had 
already become partly estranged from the 
wonship of a plurality of gods, owing to 
Jewish influence; moreover, unlike the 
inhabitants of Mecca, they were not pre- 
judiced against his doctrines by appre- 
heiisions for their material interests. A 
Mohammedan community arose in Medina, 
which soon far exceeded the settlement at 


Mecca in numljer ; and finally the Pro])hct 
himself determined to emigrate thither 
with his followers, although at first he, as 
well as every other true Meccan, was an 
object of hatred and of suspicion to the 
people of tlie rival town. Thus was the 


first great stei) taken toward the uiiifica- 
. . . tion of Arabia. Religion was 
victorious over tribal senti- 

U»if.cat.on 

moment that Mahadites and 


Yemenites joined together under the banner 
of the Prophet the period of Arabian em- 
pire began. It is not without rea.son that 
Mohammedans reckon lime from this year 
of the Hegira, or ‘’the Flight,” A.n. Gzz. 

The number of emigrants capable of 
bearing arms who gi'adually arrived from 
Mecca could scarcely have been over one 
hundred ; but the accession of the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Medina, who 
placed themselves under Mahomet’s orders 
as ans'h, or ” helpers of the Prophet,” 
furnished him with an army at one stroke, 
and rendered his final triumph certain. 
The Prophet met scarcely a single irrecon- 
cilable opponent in Medina ; but, on the 
other hand, he had the greatest difficulty 
in establishing even a moderate amount of 
unity in the loosely banded community 
that practically acknowledged no chief ; 
and he was at first oVrliged to be content 
with reconciling so far as was possible the 
two principal tribe.s into which the jwpula- 
tion was divided. This he accomplished by 
means of his great influence, and through 
the erection of a mosque, the first centre 
of the Mohammedan faith. However, 
all his attempts to convert the Jewish 
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inhabitants of tlio region, in whom he had 
placed great hopes, failed : even the con- 
cession lirst granted to the Jews, per- 
mitting men in pi'ayer lo turn toward 
Jerusalem instead of toward Mecca, re- 
mained without effect, until tinalh' the 
favour of the Proijhut turned to hatred, 
and he resolved on the destruction of the 
j ewish tribes. 

Mahomet was soon entirely absorbed by 
the quarrel with Mecca. He saw the abso- 
lute necessity of subduing the inhabi- 
tants of the sihritual centre of /Vrabia if 
he ever expected 


Bedouin 

Jews 

Expelled 


to gam any great 
influence over the 
widely scattered 
tribes which for- 
got their disputes 
only during the 
months of pil- 
grimage to the 
Kaaba. The fact 
that -Mecca, as an 
artificial .settle- 
ment, was dcijen- 
dent uiion its 
traffic and thi' 
importation of 
food ])roducts 
opened to Ma- 
homet the possi- 
bility of worrying 
and injuring his 
un 1) cl i evi ng 
countrymen by 
untching the 
roads and mak- 
ing s u d d e n 
descents on cara- 
a n s in the 
usual fashion of 
Arabian private 
warfare. He had 
but little success 
at first : but on 
one occasion, having mis.sed a caravan 
to Mecca, which he had determined to 
attack, his band encountered an armed 
force that had been sent out from Mecca 
for the protection of tlic 
threatened caravan ; and thus 
the first pitched battle took 
place — at the wells of Bedr. 
greatly outnumbered, the 
Moslems won ; and Mahomet, who had 
viewed the struggle from a distance, sent 
rich spoils and triumphant news of victory 
to Medina, This was in the. year 624. 


The wealth and distincticn r.blained by 
Mahomet through the victory at Bedr 
enabled him to establi:di still more firmly 
his ]>osition in ^lediua. and above all to 
come to a settlement with the irrecon- 
cilable Jewish Bedouin tribes 
ol the neighbourhood. Fir.-.t of 
all the Beiiu Kaiiitikali, who 
were able to jnit 700 tinned 
men into the field, and po-'Ses.sed a strong 
fortre.ss not far distant from Metlina, lelt 
the weight of the Prophet’s wrath. They 
ctilled in vain for assistance from one of 
the chief clans 
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MAHOMET. THE PROPHET OF ALLAH 
Mahomet was bom in 57C)a.I)., and it was not until he was forty that he 
started the destruction of Arabian polytheism wliich cnch-td in the 
unification of the Arabian race and their subjugation of the Near East. 


Mahomet's 

First 

Battle 

Although 


ol .Medina, with 
wdtom they had 
bivii once allied. 
Only a safe con- 
(hiel to Syria 
was granti'd lo 
t h e in ; t h e i r 
jiossessions fidl 
to the Moslems. 

Ill the autumn 
of 624 the lic- 
I i (' V e r s finally 
sueeeededin eap- 
Inring a Meeean 
etinivan on the 
road to Babylon. 
Butin the siiring 
of the ne.xt year 
the grave, tidings 
reached Medina 
fliiit an army 
of Q u r a i s , 
st rengthened 
by the aihlition 
of s e V 0 r a 1 
Bedouin triU'-,, 
and nuinbeiing 
some ;,i)oo 
warriors, was ad- 
vancing against 
the city under 
tile eommtind of 
Aim Sufixaii. a sheikh of Meeea, tacitly 
clio.sen lo be leailer, who was now 

de.terminisl to wash away the ignominy 
ol the flefeal at Bedr in tln‘ blood 

of the ^Moslems. Mahomci would gladly 
have awaited the attack within the walls 
of Medina, hut the ini]iatieiire of his 
companions, who saw that their fields 
were being laid waste, soon necessitated 
his setting out against the Meccans at the 
head of about r.ooo fighting men. 

The Propliet met the eiienii near Mmuit 
Ohod, anti was immediatel}- de.serted by 

lOoi 
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300 of his followers, who fled at the very 
sight of the enemy. The battle ended in 
the rout of the Moslems, and the Prophet, 
who wore a coat of double chain mail and 
an iron helmet, and this time had himself 
taken part in the struggle, escaped being 
made prisoner by a mere chance. The 
battle resulted in the loss of some seventy 
of the faithful, and of about 
oMhe twenty of the Qurais, and in 
p . . spite ol its insignificance was 
a ser ero blow to the rejnitation 
t)f the rrn]>lu't. The ileccans, delighted 
with their triumph, straightway marched 
back to their native city. 

Maliomi t thi'ii sought to awaken fresh 
courage in hi> follower.', by an at tack on the 
Jewisii tribe Nadir, and succeeded in com 
])('lling them to emigrate to Syria. Thus the 
Projihet was now in a position to reward 
his iaithful di.sciples with ]iosse.ssions of 
land : and all had time to settle them- 
selves in their new homes, an e.xpedition 
that had been ])lanncd against Mecca fall- 
ing through owing to the unusual dryness 
of the next few years. 

This delay gave the indefatigable Abu 
Siifi3-an an o]iportunity to form a league 
•gainst .Medina, which was joined even 
oy tribes of Central Arabian Bedouins, 
tvho hafl been roused to action by the 
Jews, and were also well aware how 
greatly their liberty was threatened by 
the growth of .Mo.slcm power. The re'igious 
inihience of Mecca was in this instance of 
the greatc.st assistance to the Qurais. The 
Ouraidhah, the last Jewish tribe that had 
been ]iermitted to remain in Medina, were 
also concerned in the alliance. 

This time Mohammed’s plan of remain- 
ing on the defensive met with no oppo.sition ; 
a deep ditch was dug for the ]notection 
of the single vulnerable side of Medina, on 
the advice of a Persian freedman, and 
behind it the Prophet and the 3,000 
armed men then at his disjrosal took their 
l)osition. This primitive fortification, the 
fiist defensive, work e\T.r seen 
in Central Arabia, was com- 
Medina P'ctcly successful in jircventing 
the hostile army, three times as 
large as that of the defenders, from under- 
taking any serious operations; and the 
ajiproach of winter finally rendered it 
necessary for Abu Sufiyan to withdraw his 
forces. The Qurais had no sooner dis- 
appeared than Mahomet marched forth 
and fell u]wn the Jewish Quraidhah ; the 
men to the number of 700 were beheaded. 

igo:> 


and the women and children were sold tc 
the Bedouins. 

All the while Mahomet w'as, and re- 
mained at heart, a Meccan. While he was 
re.solved to win the victory for mono- 
theism, he saw' that it would be better for 
his cau.se not to destroj' the beginnings of 
a common Arabian cult, such as existed 
in the sanctuary at Mecca, but rather to 
adapt the latter to the requirements of his 
own faith. His attachment to Mecca suffi- 
ciently ex))lains the fact that he had 
always retained in view the object, first, 
of becoming master of the sacred city 
w'ithout any unnecessary bloodshed, and 
.secondly of obtaining the right to take part 
in the general pilgrimage of Arab tribes to 
the Kaaba at the head of his Moslem 
follow'ers. Early in the j'ear 628, during 
one of the sacred months, the Prophet 
appeared with a small force before his 
hostile birthplace ; but it w'as in vain 
that he demanded entrance to the sanc- 
tuary. Nevertheless the e.xpedition was a 
decided success. The Meccans, weary of 
the constant injury suffered by their trade 
concluded a ten years’ truce with the 
_ Prophet, and on his promising 

eace u withdraw this time, gi’anted 
onques ])ermis,sion to visit the 

o ecca his follow'ors the 

ne.xt 5'car. Thus w’as the first stej) 1 aken 
toward the jjeaceful conquest of Mecca ; 
the Qurais yielded the very ]3oint they 
had been iriost anxious to defend. 

During the fnice Mahomet was not 
idle in extending his power. The oasis of 
Kheyber, about sixty miles north of 
Medina, into w'hich a portion of the e.x- 
pellccl Jews had retired, was conquered. 
The land w-as divided among his follow'ers, 
who now united with the Islamites who 
had previously emigrated to Aby'ssinia. 
The number of bclieveis constantly in- 
creju^ed ; the Prophet’s gi'owing sense of 
importance found expression in his sending 
letters to the sovereigns of neighbouring 
regions, in which he demanded that they 
should submit to his rule and embrace his 
doctrines. These messages were not, as 
a rule, received in a way likely to arouse 
any sanguine hopes of success. 

More important was the pilgrimage to 
Mecca that took place in 629. The Qurais 
retired from the city foi- several days in 
order that there might be no cause for 
trouble with the Moslems while the latter 
were fulfilling their mission. It became 
more and more apparent that there was no 




MOUNT ARAFAT, WHERE MAHOMET PREACHED HIS LAST SERMON 

In Mahomet took his last pilgrimage to Mecca, and the ceremonies then employed became a model for all time. After- 
wards be delivered an address from Mount Arafat summarising and establishing in their final form the moral laws of Islam. 


one in Arabia cajiable of withstanding ior R(‘ason and love for his home led the 

any length of time tlio steadily increasing Prophet to im])os(' mild conditions oi 

])0\ver of the Mohammedans. One after peace upon his humbled foes. He angrily 

a.uother tbe Bedouin tribes surrendered, took away the banner of a Medinan sheikh, 

and soon the Prophet turned his eyes to- who had announceil in triumph that thi' 

ward Syria, wlicre the Arabs, having day of reckoning had come, and that no 

received a smattering of higher culture one would be spared, and he 

owing to the proximity of the Byzaniine commanded that pardon should 

empire, had here and there united into , be granted to all Qnrais, with 

small stales. A]i army sent out against ** thi- exception of a few o]5])o- 

one of the minor Araliian riikns of the nents for whom he ciu-risliecl especial 

region to the south of the Dead Sea was hatred. The Kaaha now stood oi)en to 

severely defeated at Muta. The time for the conqueror, who knocked the idols 

conquest.-; beyond the borders of Arabia to jricces with his staff and pewinitteel 

had not yet come. the lilack stone alone to remain in its 

On the other hand, ileeea fell into the place as a symbol of the One Ood. The 

hands of the Prophet without a struggle. Jfercans came forward in crowds to 

A trifling dispute furnished him with a re|>cat their confessions of belief, and 

jrretext for suddi-nly ])utting an thus to take their places among the ranks 

Falls^to truce with the of the Prophet’s adherents. It was now 

Mahomet immediately sum- recognised by all that Mahomet bad no 

moned his adherents in full intention of destroying the holy city, but 

force, and appeared before the astonished was striving rather to exalt it. 

city in January, 630. Resistance was not The work of Mahomet as a prophet 
to be thought of ; soon th ■ most di-stin- was crowned bj- the act of taking posscs- 

guished Meccans stood before the \-iclor sion of and purifying the Kaaba. The 

i mploring grace and repeating the custom- permanence of his doctrines was now 

ary Mohammedan confession of faith. assured, at least in AraVna, inasmuch as 
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he had succeeded in transforming the satirical rhymes of the poets of his enemies, 
centre of the old religious life into a How greatly embittered he was by these 
sanctuary of the new belief. It was also attacks was shown unmistakably at the 
evident that sooner or later all the tribes capture of Mecca, when he went to the 
of his race would be compelled to re- length of sentencing to death a woman 
cognise his teaching, and that even his named Sara, who had delighted the Qurais 
death could not check the progress ot with her derisive verses on the new 
Islam. Immediately after the fall of prophet. It actually happened that the 
Mecca, the Prophet, assisted conversion of a certain tribe came about 
by a levy of Meccans, set through a poetical competition — Mahomet, 
Assun^ about reducing the neighbour- who possessed neither voice for song nor 
* ing regions to sul)jection. the gift of making verses, choosing the 

During a light with the Bedouin tribe best poet among his adherents to be 
of Havayins, the result of which hung tus representative. This extraordinary 
in the lialance for many hours, the event took place in the year 630. The 
yurais acted in a decidedly suspicious envoys of the Beni Tamina assembled 
manner : indeed, a true conversion could before the house of the Prophet and 
not yet lie looked for from the greater sent in a formal challenge ; the singers 
]iortion of the Meccans ; but ilahomct of Mahomet capped the climax of their 
once more put his old tribe.smen to shame opponents’ blustering with a still greater 
by his magnanimity, allotting to them a _ . display of bombast, and fairly 

larger share of the plunder than wa.s . shouted them down. The chal- 

received by his own .Medinan followers. J nfest** ieitgers thereupon owned, with 

The inhaliitants of Taycf, who had ** great mortification, that the 
more than once insulted tlie Prophet Moslem public speakers and poets were 
during his earlier years, again bravely better than theirs, and that their voices, 
withstood the Moslems, and refused ail too, were much louder ; and forthwith 
pro])osals for capitulation. Not until made their confession of faith. Gradually 
many months had passed were they forced all the poets of Arabia uniterl their voices 
to come to tcrnis. owing to the complete in praise of Mahomet, and it was only 
isolation of their city after the conversion from the tents of distant Bedouin tribes 
of the trilies that dwelt in their neigh- that now and then a poisoned dart of 
bourhood. Their . . :-y:r -r—- "-1.; song was launched 
a m b a s s a cl 0 r s T' • against him. 

naturally sought . The increasing 

to obtain the - of the 

mo.st favourable ~ Prophet, who had 

conditions from,. again taken up 

Mahomet, and ex- ; ~~ ^ ■Ifln residence in 

pressed, moreover.-; ^ Medina, allowed 

the remarkable de- 1. him to participate 

s^re thaUhey miglrt only_ in one more 

to these ' conditions Western 

for the influence of mahomets translation to heaven paign began in the 
Omar, the most From a Persian MS. representing the Prophet’s ascent to year 63O, and WaS 
energetic and fiery '’'‘"e covered wifi, a veil to hide his glory. no 

of his adherents. The Tayefites were decided success, apart from the subjec- 
ordered to surrender unconditionally, and tion of a few frontier tribes. The pil- 
Allat was destroyed amid the woeful grimage to Mecca in 631, although not 

howls and lamentations of the women led by Mahomet, but by Abu Bekr, never- 

and children. During his long career, theless signified a further step in the con- 

Mahomet had to contend again.st the version of Arabia to Islam. The Prophet 
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commanded it to be 
announced in the 
Kaaba that from this 
time forth unbelievers 
would no longer be per- 
mitted to take jrart in 
the pilgrimages, and 
that all men who de- 
sired to appi'oach the 
sanctuary must first 
make a confession of 
faith. This showed how 
certain IMahomet was 
of the final success of 
hi.s cause. In fact, at 
that time the whole of 
Arabia, with the e.v- 
ception of some of the 
most distant regions, 
formal! y a c k nou-let I ged 
the .supremacy of the. 

Prophet. 1 'he minor 
])rinces of Arabia I'elix 
and the Persian gover- 
nors. who, after the 
expulsion of the Abys- 
sinians by a Persian 
army, ruled a portion 
of Yemen, also gave 
notice of their sulj- 
mtssion, and so did 
numerous chieftains of 
the Syrian frontier. 

Mahomet’s last pil- 
grimage to Mecca, the 
ceremonies of which 
became a model lor all 
time, took place in the 
year Cy^Z. The Prophet After pr.iyine at Mecca it 
solemi'ily walked rcumcl 
the Kaaba at the. head of countless 
believers, [lerformed the rites with scrupu- 
lous care, and delivered an acldre.ss to the 
assembled multitude from Mount Arafat, 
in which he summarised and established in 
their final form the moral laws of Islam. 
The umrds with which he recommended to 
his folloivcrs his cousin and favourite, 
Ali, against whom various complaints had 
arisen, played an important part in the 
later history of Islam : “He who loves 
me wiU choose Ali for a friend (mania). 
May God be with them who protect him, 
and desert those who are his enemies.” 
Since the word '' mania " may signify 
either friend or ruler, the claims of the 
sectarian Shiites, who recognised Ali as the 
lawful successor of the Projihet. rested 
above all on this statement, 
z 



BLINDED AFTER SEEING THE SACRED PROPHET’S TOMB 

was not unusual for pilgfriins to destroy their sight by 
so that they might never look on earthly objects again. 

Three months after his return from 
Mecca, Mahomet fell ill with a fever. The 
damp, malarial climate of Medina, which 
had caused the dcalh of many a Meccan 
fugitive, also proved injurious to the 
health of the Prophet, already enfeebled b3' 
the constant exertions and c.xcitcmcnt of 
the last tvvcnly-lour years of his life 
The sick man was able to withstand the 
disease but a short time : on July 8th. 
632, the twelfth day of the third month 
in the year ii of the Hegira, Mahomet 
who had been looked upon bv' his followers 
as immortal, and who himself hatl not 
opposed this belief, died in the apartment 
of his favourite wife, Ayesha. 

The laithful were filled with confusion, 
and a great uproar immediately arose ; 
but the work of the Prophet had been 
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accomi)li.'ihi'd, and was no lon£!or to be 
dcstrov’ed. The Arabian nation arose in 
the place of the visionary, and ronntries 
in which no man had ever heard of Ma- 
homet during his lifetime soon liecamo 
subject to the dominion of hi-, heirs. 

The new religion derived its iirme.st 
support Ironi the sayings of the Pro(»het, 
„ which harl la'cn wiilten dmvn 
Sacred mo'l Irustod "followers, 

ai hist circulated inerclv in 
liMgineiijai-y tiiinsci-ijhs. but 
later collected and arranged by scrilres at 
the command of .Mni Bekr. the first 
Calijih. The ri-i- chajiters. or “ suras,” of 
(he Koran wlien chronologically arranged 
fall into two groups, the lifeccan and the 
.Mcflinan. Owing to the lact that in many 
cases these chajiters were closely connected 
with the lite and adventures of the 
Projihcl - who Ireciueiitly cnde.avoured tc 
obviate diflicultie's among his adhcreiifs 
by means oi well-timed nwelatioiT — 
and also by letisoii of their numerous con- 
Iradictions and rejielitions. they form a 
remarkable commentary on Mahomct’.s 
chequered ca reel and final triumjih. 

The si\le and substance ol these reve- 
lations underwent a striking change as 
time I'lasscd : the earlier, composed in 
shoi'i rlu'iued lines in the vague, obscure 
language ol the Prophet, occasionally 
display true jioctic power, and bear witness 
tc the genuine insjiiration of their author ; 
the later suras are more proHs and tedious, 
and were obviously intended to jiroduce 
a shrewdly calculated effect.' The reason 
for this is. very jilaiti. During his life in 
.>focca, .tfahomet attacked the poly- 
theistic lielicf of the Arab.s with, clear and 
jiowerful arguments in far'our ol the unity 
of the Divine Being — such arguments 
as immedirdely jircsented themselves to 
his .simjilc and ill-trained, but ardent and 
ingenious mind. In Medina, the. Prophet’s 
lime was largely (akim up with polemical 
utterances delivered against the Jews and 
_ . Christians ; moreover, it w:us 

^oc Fines necessary for him to exer- 
w ■. X eise all his jKwers ol intellect 
111 order to govern and control 
the unruly, w'arlike community by which 
he was siirrouncled. It was entirely 
owing to the already mentioned neces- 
sity of governing his followers that 
Mahomet’s most lasting w'ork — his moral 
and legislative doctrines, which, together 
with the ritual, the jiraycrs, ablutions, and 
fastings form the skeleton or framework 


of the Mohammedan religion — arose. The 
simjile. in no wise profound, but never- 
theless admirable moral code of I.slam is 
the most valuable gilt w'hich the followers 
of Mahomet brought with them to less 
rivdlised peoples. In the main these 
doctrines rest ujion a foundation of old 
.\rabic custom, refined, however, through 
the influence of Jewish-Christian jire- 
cepls. Many a fundamental principle 
was a result of the jiersonal inclinations 
of the Prophet ; for e.xamplc, the un- 
favourable position that he assigned to 
woman was not in reality in harmony^ 
with the true Arabian spirit, but origi- 
nated in iMahomet’s own sensual, jealous 
nature. Hi.s attitude in regard to the 
decjily-rooted Bedouin custom of infanti- 
cide, which he immediately, jirohibited, 
seas more deserving of praise. Moreover, 
oil grounds of mere national economy 
he was wise in his action. The position 
of the Projihet at IMedina gave rise to a 
new religiou.s iminilse. Hlahomet soon 
found it necessary to harmonise hii? 
doctrines of immortality with the in junction 
to wage a religions war, as well as with the 
The floclrinc of falalism, which, 
under different circumstances, 
he would, scarcely have made 
so jiromincnt in his teachings. 
Although the glowing descriptions of the 
delights of Paradise promised to the 
chamjiions of the faith did not prevent 
Islamite armies from taking flight upon 
occasion, they jirovcd to be an excellent 
means for awakening fanaticism in simple 
minds. And this was all the more im- 
jiortant, for, owing to their small numbers, 
the Arabs were soon obliged to draw upon 
all men cajiable of liearing arms who dwelt 
in the conquered regions. 

Thus the Koran gradually became the 
nucleus of Moslem power, and the centre 
of tlie sjiiritual life of ah nations that 
subjected themselves to its law. Its effects 
were not immediately shown. The more 
Islamite scholars devoted themselves to 
the study of the sacred book the greater 
became the differences of ojiinion in 
regard to doubtful passages and obvious 
contradictions ; and a separation of the 
believers into numerous sects was an in- 
evitable consequence. Indeed, there were 
other considerations besides these which in 
very early times contributed to the division 
of the Mohammedans — above all the 
question, who was to be the legitimate 
successor of the Propliet, 
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I^AHOMET’S one surviving child wa-- 
his daughter Fatima, the wife of Ali, 
who as cousin and perhajis earliest disciple 
had always enjoj’ed the especial affec- 
tion of the Prophet ; and it was to Ali 
that a more or less obscure declaration of 
Mahomet in regard to his successor 
seemed to apply. Had this claimant 
trium]rhed, a hereditary monarchy would 
have been established. The coveted posi- 
tion, however, was obtained by another ; 
with the result that the Jlohammedan 
government became an elective .sove- 
reignty, which was more in harmony with 
the democratic spirit of the Arabian 
|ieoplc. The, affairs of the time were 
favourable to Ali, but unfortunately he 
was not the man to take advantage on 
them. During the course of his life Ah 
had constantly shown that, for all his 
courage in battle, he jiossessed a weak 
character and inferior intelligence. He 
^ . was invariably put aside by 
others, even when he believed 
U read to liavc becii the deter- 

” ^ mining factor. This time also 

he neglected to make the best of his 
opporlunites. wasting his time in useless 
occujtations, and entirely losing sight of 
his political goal — the attainment of which 
he believed to be absolutely certain. 

Since the choice of a cali]ih was inti- 
mately connected with the general condi- 
tion of affairs that had arisen in -Arabia 
on the death of the Prophet, a certain 
insight into these conditions is indispens- 
able to a correct understanding of the 
history of the period. Alth uigh Mecca 
had once more come into farour, its 
temple being recognised as a sanctuary, 
and although the majority of the Arabs 
had at least e.xtcrnally aclopted the new 
faith, it was nevertheless certain that 
Medina was the centre of Mohammedan 
power, and consequently the irlacc where 
the election of a successor should be held. 
The class differences that had cau-sed 
the people of Arabia to be divided into 
sects and parties on this occasion had but 


small influence on the decision in regard 
to the cali])h, for the choice lay in the 
hands of tlie original and most faithful 
adherents of the Prophet. The.se “ De- 
fenders ” nevertheless proved themselves 
to be true Arabs, inasmuch as it was 
p not long before they gave the 

or*h°*^* elements of discord that c.xistcd 
- .. . between Ihe separate groups, and 

* * had been but superficially effaced 

by ^Mahomet’s ])cr.sonal influence, an 
opportunity for reasserting themselves 
with renewed i)ower. 

The eyes of the Prophet had scargely 
closed when the party of Meccans who 
had left their native city and the in- 
habitants of Medina indei>endently 
made up their minds each to choose a 
successor, in order thus to obtain j>olitical 
ascendency. Ali. on whom both parties 
might have agreed, was not present at 
either election. The Meccans chose Aim 
Bckr, the old friend of Mahomet and 
father of Ayesha, his favourite wife, to be 
their candidate ; while the Medinam 
.selected for -the jiosition their influenlia 
leader Zaid. 

The jirudencc and foresight of Abu 
Bckr, who knew well how to turn the 
old enmity that existed between the tw<) 
chief tribes of Medina to his owm advan- 
tage, obviated the risk of any serious 
rivalry between himself and Zaid ; and 
this in the very nick of time, for the 
news of the illness of the Projrhct alone 
had been siiflicienl to cause rebellions to 
break out in various parts of the penin- 
sula. and .as .soon as Mahomet’s death 
became known, the whole of Arabia rt;- 

wk f threatening utterly to 

Whole of of’ Ihe 

in'^Revolt The fail hf 111 who had 

been installed as commander-, 
of troops and governors of jiroi'ince?, 
fled to Medina from all sides ; and to 
make matters worse, there was no army 
at the disposal of the Ifo.sk-ms ; for, in 
fulfilment of one of Mahomet’s last 
commands, and irerhaps to rid himself 
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ot the presence of the discontented iMe- 
dinan tribes. Abu Bckr had, immediately 
after his election, despatched all the 
a\'ailable lighting men to the Syrian 
border. 

The insurrections in Arabia were a 
demonstration of the profound impres- 
sion which the apjiearance of Mahomet 
had made upon his countrymen. 
New ° longer a land of 

p®". lagans that arose against the 
® * caiiph. The most dangerous of 
tile rebel.'' wen- under the leadership of 
new prophets, who sought to imitate or 
to excel their jirototyiic. Even before 
the death of the founder of Islam, tidings 
were brought to Medina that in Yemen 
■Vbhala the Black had assembled a ]X)wer- 
lul tinny and brought almost the entire 
region under In'- dominion. Soon after- 
ward Musailmia. another projihet, raised 
aloit the banner of insurrection in 
Yemama": and in Xejd the di.scontcnted 
tribes collected about a leader of their 
own- race, called Tuleiha. In the neigh- 
bourhood ol Medina such serious dis- 
turbances had taken place that an attack 
'/ii the city itsell was feared; for here 
itl.so. .tllhoti.gh no “ ])ro]ihet ” had made 
his aiijik-arance. the dissatisfaction with 
the new politiciil ('onditions, and, above 
all. with the taxes that, at Mahomet’s 
command, had been imposed on all 
believers, was sufficient to occasion a revolt. 

Abu Bekr’s most striking characteristic 
was :m uiisliakeable belief in the future of 
IsUim. l ie wiis a man who had never once 
lost faith in the IVoiihel ; iind for this very 
reason during the.se times of trouble, when 
even the bolde.-,t of his adherents despaired, 
he was the oni' leader most fitted for 
the situation. Fortune also aided him. 
The most dtingerotis of his enemies, the 
])rophet in Yemen, was murdered by his 
followers, who then acknowledged the 
.sovereignty of the cali]5h ; and a small 
camjtaign a,gainst the revolted tribes of the 
^ neighbourhood of Medina met 
, with decided success. The 
Caliph I'^^'Uirnccl from the Syrian 

frontier ; the caliph was in a 
jrosition once more to begin the subjugation 
of Arabia. Khalid, a man of vast energy 
but of doubtful character, to whom 
Mahomet himself had given the name ‘‘ the 
sword of God ” (Saifallah), was apjjointcd 
commander-in-chief of the Moslem forces, 
and directed his first campaign against 
Tuleiha, the prophet of Nejd. After a severe 

jejoS 


struggle Khalid routed the army of his 
opponent, and killed the prisoners and 
wounded with the utmost brutality. 

Khalid then turned to the district of 
Yemama, in the southern part of Nejd, 
where a still greater army of rebels had 
collected about the standard of IMusailima, 
after having defeated two bodies of Mo- 
hammedan troops. Their re.sistance was 
stubborn in the extreme, and the position 
of Khalid would indeed have been dcs- 
jjerate had he not succeeded in separating 
Mu.sailima from the main body of his 
troops, compelling him to retreat to a 
walled estate ; there, after the gate had 
been burst open, he caused the entire garri- 
son to be murdered in cold blood. Never 
before had so many Arabs fallen in battle. 
The Moslems also lost such a great number 
of men that Abu Bekr is said to have 
immediately resolved upon the collection 
of the scattered fragments of the Koran 
before any more of the old companions of 
the Prophet, who had stored up his sayings 
in their memories, had lost their lives. 

While Khalid was engaged in subjugat- 
ing the interior plateau ol the peninsula, 
other divisions of the caliph’s 
army succeeded in enforcing 
? , obedience from the districts 
* bordering on the Persian Gulf. 
Bahrein, and Oman, and in once more 
establishing the supremacy of the Mo- 
hammedans in Yemen and Hadramaut. 
Neither the wounded nor the defencele.ss 
were spared ; entire tribes were anni- 
hilated, until finally the whole of Arabia 
fell into a j)a]sy of terror. The victory ol 
Lslam was comi)lete. But no sooner had 
Abu Bekr the entire ])eninsula once more 
under his control than he again took up 
the plan that Mahomet had already 
sought to follow during the last years of 
his life — ^namely, the dissemination of the 
Mohammedan religion, and the establish- 
ment ol Moslem rule over all countries 
bordering on the peninsula of Arabia. 

During the following period of exi)an- 
sion forces and influences that had appar- 
ently been hidden or concilia! ed during 
the lifetime of Mahomet again asserted 
themselves. Mahomet had indeed tem- 
porarily succeeded in stifling the ancient 
feuds and disagreements between the 
Arabian tribes ; but he had not been able 
entirely to destroy them. The single clans 
still preserved their prejudices and mutual 
hatred. The great chasm separating agri- 
culturists from shepherds and Yemenites 
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from Mahadites, which appeared to have 
been bridged over by the affiliation of the 
fi’.gitivcs from Mecca with the agricultural 
I)eople of Medina, soon sho^ved itself again 
with effects even more far reaching than 
before. Mahomet himself had with diffi- 
culty suppressed his inborn dislike for 
cultivators of the soil, and while still in 
Medina he once permitted himself to be so 
tar overcome by his feelings on seeing a 
plough as to utter the words : “ Never 
does such an implement come into a house 
without bringing disgrace.” 

To these old prejudices new ones were 
soon added. The ancient tribal nobles 
of the Arabian race were suddenly con- 
fronted wdth a new aristocracy set above 
them, which laid claim to political supre- 
macy, and had now succeeded in o%'er- 
coming all opposition. This aristocracy 
w'as composed of the faithful friends, of the 
Prophet, the “ Defenders ” and the “ Emi- 
grants,” the flower of the devout, who we 
may be sure were not wanting in inlcllec- 
tual pride and ambition, though by no 
means united among themselves. 

Naturally, the w'arlike devotees were 
looked upon with but little fav'our by the 
freedom-loving Bedouins. But the in- 
habitants of Mecca, the Qurais. 

anger guardians of the I^aaha, 

Me™ca immense influence 

over the whole of Arabia, .soon 
showed themselves to be the most 
dangerous enemies of the new regime as 
soon as they had begun to recover from the 
effects of the humiliation tliat had been 
inflicted u}ion them by Mahomet. Ever 
since they had ceased to oppose Islam they 
had been endeavouring to place themselves 
once more at the head of the religious 
movement. The importance of the .sacred 
city and the old influence of the Meccan 
nobles, now under the leadership of the 
Omayyad familj^ proved irresistible, how- 
ever much the first Caliph strove to sup- 
press their aspirations and to exclude 
them from participation in the government 
of the empire. It was not long hefore men 
who during Mahomet’.s lifetime liad over- 
whelmed the Prophet w'ith hatred and 
scorn stood at the head of Moslem armies 
and provinces. The nobles of Mecca, who 
were not too scrupulous as to the fulfilment 
of the precepts of their religion, and w’ho 
ever held aloft the ideals of old Arabian 
life, were far more sympathetic to the 
common people than were the gloomy 
fanatics of Medina ; and all the w'hile that 


the faithful were stretching forth theii 
hands toward world dominion a storm 
W'as gathering over their heads, and the 
blessings ol the Prophet proved to them 
finally a curse. But, at the outset, an 
endlc-ss vista of victory and [ilunder opened 
itself to the comrades of Mahomet. The 
armies of Abu Bckr departed from Arabia — 

finally subdued after uns])eak- 
. ^ able horrors had taken place— 
Ag«.n.t the themselves 

ujxm the rich piossessioii.s of 
the Persians and Byzantines. The ex- 
haustion of the Eastern Romans and 
fhe Persians did not of itself occasion 
the triumph of the disci[)lcs of Jlahomct. 
Had it rested, indeed, only with tribes of 
Arabia proper, small in numbers and 
recently weakened by the losses sustained 
in the conflicts following the death of the 
Prophet, to achieve the aggressive expan- 
sion of the new faith, the victory of Islam 
would have been a matter of great doubt. 
But the area occupied by Arabs had long 
ceased to be limited to the peninsula of 
Arabia. 

Although the Bedouin tribes had never 
combined into a united people, they had 
extended their habitat from Sinai to the 
Tigris ; had fought, as plea.scd their fancy, 
lor Rome or for Parthia ; had occasionally 
established a kingdom such as that of the 
Nabatceans or of Palmyra : and had 
learned the practices of organised warfare. 
It was on this expanded Arabia that 
Elam was to rest its power. The 
moment the cha njiions of Islam suc- 
ceeded in aw'akening enthusiasm for 
the new' religion among their compatriots 
in Syria, Irak (ancient Babylonia), and 
ile.soj)olamia, tluw had at their disposal 
a numerous and' in part well-trained 
and armed body of fighting men, 
wdiose onset the inhabitants of the towns 
and cultivated districts were totally 
unable to withstand. Mahomet himself 
had been well aw'are of all this, as was 
„ . shown by the remarkable ])er- 

Mahomefs sent 

p . army after army into the Dead 

rojec region, the central jn'ovince 

of the Nabatcean kingdom, even i)lanning 
a new' expedition during the very last 
days of his life. 

After Abu Bekr had cjuelled the dis- 
turbances in Arabia, he immediately made 
preparations for continuing l\lahomel's 
policy of conquest. That he resolved to 
direct the first blow, not against Sj'ria, 
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but against Persia, was natural enough. 
Mahomet’s range oi political vision had 
ill the main Iiccn limited to Western 
Arabia. Syria was the only foreign 
country with the affaius of which he was ' 
to some degree familiar. On the other 
hand. Abu Bckr wits at this 
A a^st acquainted with the 

jiolitical situation, not only in 
Arabia, but also in the .sur- 
rounding nations. There wjls no po.s.si- 
bility of his failing to recognise that the 
unusually dense .-Vrabian po]iulalion in 
Irak, who had naturally followed the 
course of ei'ents in .\rabia with great 
interest, would be far more favourable 
snbjerts for tlie propaganda than the. 
inhabitants of the Syrian frontier. In 
spile of the fact that, bj' reason of their 
i-KK'ccssilile ]iosition. the .-Vrabs of Irak 


himself at the head of a hastily assembled 
army. On receiving the command of 
Khalid to accept the Mohammedan faith, 
Hormuz forthwith replied with a challenge 
to a duel ; and w-hen Khalid succeeded in 
overcoming his opponent in sight of both 
armies, the Persians, true to their ancient 
Oriental custom, immediately dispersed 
in all directions. Other armies were 
subsequently sent out under various 
Persian commanders, without cither order 
or method, only to meet with a fate similar 
to that of the forces of Hormuz. The 
fortified towns also offered but little 
opposition. Hira, in the neighbourhood 
of the Hillali of to-day, and other cities 
were ca}>turerl, and the region west of the 
Euphrates cleared of Persians. Khalid had 
not yet ventured to cross that ri^'el■, when 
in the next \'ear he was recalled ano 



SEAl OF AN EARLY MOHAMMEDAN STATE NEAR ANCIENT BABYLON 
Hira, on the Euphrates, now Hitlah, near the site of Babylon, was one of the earliest states formed by the Arabs. 


had siifforccl much les-. tluin other |X'0]ites 
during the Persian -Roman wars, they had, 
never! hele.ss. long been Uioroughly weary 
of Persian o])])re.S';iofL Their land, still 
fertile, and constantly enriched through 
commerce with India, had been for many 
yciirs a favourite source of revenue to 
Persia, and the demands of the Persian 
rulers had become more and more ex- 
orbitant ever since the king of Hira had 
been sujieiseded by a Persian .satrap. 
Only a slight impetus was necessary in 
order to destroy completely the sovereignty 
of Persia in these regions. 

In March. (idJ, the Mohammedan 
general Khalid advanced with his army of 
veterans from the interior of Arabia against 
Persia. The .Arabians, whose number 
soon increased to 18,000, at first encoun- 
tered Hormuz, the military commander 
of Obollah. in Irak, who had placed 
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transferred to the command of the Syrian 
army. 

Khalid arri\’ed in Syria at the ^'ory time 
he was most needed. As soon as ho had 
been able to form a new army out of the 
.soldiers who were returning from the 
various scenes of civil war in Arabia, Abu 
Bekr had immediately commanded an 
attack on the frontiers of Palestine, and 
by sending out se\'cral reinforcing divisions 
he increased the number of Syrian troops 

_ ^ to 3f),ooo. But the opposi- 

Conquest ^ i. i 

tion everywhere encountered 

Palestine Arabs was unexpectedly 

great ; and the spirit of 
discord that liad arisen between the 
commanders, who had already divided 
the conejuered districts among themselves, 
and were no longer to be moved to common 
action, proved a complete bar to the 
success of the campaign. Khalid, however. 
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succeeded in putting an end to all discord, 
and also in defeating a Byzantine army 
greatly superior in numbers after an ex- 
ceptionally severe struggle on the Varmnk. 
not far from the Lake of Gennesiireih. 

The messi.mgers despatched from the 
field of battle with trophies and tidings 
of victory were received by a new cali]')h 
on arriving in Jlecca. 

The old friend and 
most faithful disciple 
of the Prophet, to 
whom the flominion 
of yVrabia had fallen 
as a result of the 
incapacity and dis- 
sen.sions of the 
followers of Ali and 
the jNledinan party, 
had lived to fill his 
difficult office only for 
the short .sjjaco of two 
years (032-634). 

During this time Abu 
Bekr had remained 
what he had alsvay.s boon, a simjde, 
kindh' man of exemplary i)iety, a model 
of what a true Islamite should be. according 
to the oihnion of Jfahomet. and a bliml 
■evererof all the sayings and commands (,f 
the Prophet. His whole course of action 
during his short period of rule was nothing 
more than a continuation of what Mahoini t 
had begun. Through him the siiirit of the 
Prophet .still cast its shadow ujioii the 


world of the living. Much more important 
than any of Abu Bekr's personal deeds 
was the fact that through his election 
the adherents of Ali. who had striven for 
a hereditary monarchy, received a blow 
from which they never recovered. Under 
Abu’s immediate successors the caliphate 
remained an elective monarchy, with all 
the merits and defects 
of the system. 

For some j'eam the 
merits jireponder- 
ated. Beforenis death 
Abu Bekr succeeded 
in bringing about an 
agreement to the 
efieet that Omar, 
the most energetic of 
the old disciples of 
Mahomet, a man 
peculiarly adapted 
for tlte leadership of a 
taniquering people, 
should Ite his suc- 
cessor. O|)position 
was at first encountered ; but as soon 
as Omar had laid firm hand on the 
government, resistance was out of the 
rpieslion. Even Ali. who was indeed quite 
conscious of his own incapacity, accepted 
the new sox ereign with good grace as .soon 
as his own party had ceased to goad him 
to further resistance. 

In truth. Omar now did little more than 
openlyassume the leaderslii]\ which he had 
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THE MONUMENT OF THE ARABIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 


After tne conquest of Persia the victorious troops of Omar broke the power of the Byzantines iu Syria, alt the strong-, 
holds of Palestinei including Jerusalem, where the mosque named after the caliph was erected, falling before them, 
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Pilready held during the days of Mahomet 
and Abu Bekr. The warlike policy of 
I he Prophet had been in the main his work, 
and a large number of the laws and 
“ sayings ” could be traced back to his 
influence. Nothing could be more 
characteristic than the words with which 
he addressed the assembled people on 
entering into his new duties ; “ By 
Allah, the weakest among you .shall 
Great sight as the strongest, 

until I have obtained for him his 
rights. But him that is strongest will I 
treat :is the weakest, until he submits 
unto the law,’’ 

Omar proved that his inaugural addre.ss 
had been sjroken in earnest ; for, in spite 
ol all the autliority he jjossessed as sole 
ruler, he never denied the tendency 
towards (tquality which, received by the 
lirsl followers of Mahomet as a heritage 
from the Bedouins, had also been one of 
tlie prime secrets of Moslem succe.ss. To 
his love of justice Omar added great abili- 
ties in organising the military power ot 
Arabia. A iifth part of all the spoils that 
fell to the share of the caliph was set aside 
as a uucleu.s for a iruljlic treasury. It 
was not mere fanaticism that caused 
Umar l<j <n'der all Christians and Jews 
dwelling in Arabia either to become 
converts to Islam or leave the country. 
The command sprang rather from a desire 
to transform the peninsula of Arabia into 
an absolutely secure base of operations. 

The next step was to reinforce as largely 
as jjoshiblc the Arabian troo]rs in Persia, 
who Were now encountering stubborn 
o])position. Recruiting was by no means 
an easy task ; the older jrrovinces of 
-Arabia neither would nor could jflace an 
unlimited number of warriors in the field. 
During the first year of his reign, for 
three days Omar had stood in the pulpit 
at Aledina exhorting men to enroll them- 
selves as ^•ollmtcers for the Persian war, 
and not until the fourth day did his efforts 
meet with the slightest success, 
mar ,^jj considerations of ortho- 
ecrui s f^c)xy had to be laid aside ; even 
*s rmy faithless, the tribes that 
had been subdued by Abu Bekr, and all 
the former adherents of false prophets, 
whom Abu Bekr had sternly excluded, 
were now embodied in the army. 

Omar, however, took good care that, in 
sjjite of the accession of troops less firm in 
laith, his army should not deteriorate in 
religious fervour ; for he added to the 
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ranks of each command a large number ol 
priests, whose office was to recite the say- 
ings of the Prophet amid the tumult of 
battle, and thus arouse the enthusiasm 
of the warriors. Omar also allowed the 
army to retain the form of organisation 
which had long existed in conformity with 
the quotas supplied by the various tribes, 
each tribe having its own leader; the 
caliph appointed only the commanders of 
the larger divisions. An alteration of this 
earlier form of organisation, ]iroved by 
experience to be thoroughly adapted to the 
Arabian national character, would have 
been neither desirable nor possible. 

For a long time the war with the Per- 
sians occupied the whole of Omar’s atten- 
tion. After the withdrawal of Khalid, his 
successor, Motanna, was obliged to act solely 
on the defensive ; for in the meanwhile the 
disturbances which had been taking place 
in the interior of Persia, to the great 
benefit of the invading Arabs, had come 
to an end ; moreover, Rustum, an able 
field-marshal of the empire, had been 
jdaced at the head of the Persian forces. 
It is true that after the arrival of Abu 


Persian 
Victory over 
Arabia 


Obaid with reinforcement.' 
the Arabs succeeded in de- 
feating two armies of Persians. 
But when, intoxicated with 


their victory, they crossed the Euphrates 
and offered battle with the river at their 


backs, they were completely defeated, 
Abu Obaid together with a large portion 
of the army losing their lives. However, 
the struggle for the Persian succession in 
Ctesiphon prevented the Iranians from 
following up their victory. Motanna main- 
tained his position on the Euphrates, anni- 
hilated a Persian army in 634, and even 
undertook minor campaigns in the region 
that lay between the two rivers. But 
when Yesdigerd III. ascended the throne, 
and with the help of Rustum assembled 
all the forces of his kingdom, the Arabs 
were comjiellcd to retreat to the borders 
of the desert. Messenger after messenger 
apjjeared in Medina imjfloring aid ; it 
api>eared as if all the advantages won by 
the previous victories had now been lost. 

But Omar, in the meanwhile, had exerted 
every effort to collect new troops of 
believers, and to arouse them to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. He had at 
first taken the supreme command himself, 
but finally decided to appoint Zaid, an old 
companion of the Prophet, commander- 
in-chief. This time, in 636, the struggle 
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took place at Kadesia, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood 
of the Bagdad of to-day. For three days 
the battle continued : it wa.s a confusion 
of hand-to-hand conflicts, accomjmnied 
by an incessant advancing and retreating 
of the engaged forces : even during the 
fourth night Arab and Persian troops were 
still here and there engaged in desultory 
combat. A single incident — ^the death of 
Rustum, the Persian general — decided the 
day in favour of the Jloslcins, who had 
also been greatly assisted by the wind, that 
drove stinging sand into the faces of the 
Persian soldiers, unused to desert warfare. 
This victory brought the region west of the 
Tigris into the hands of the Mohammedans, 
who immediately proceeded to build the city 
of Basra, on the Shatt-el-Arab, and thereby 
shut off the Persians from all traffic on the 
River Euphrates and trade with India. 

The next year Yesdigerd III. evacuated 
('lesiphon. which was already surrounded 


take refuge in Shuster, and in taking him 
prisoner, after a siege of six months. 

The Persian army arrived too late to 
derive any benefit from the resistance that 
had been offered in Chusistan ; for two 
months it remained encamjDed in the 
mountain country to the south of Hama- 

End f facing the 

° Arabian forces, until finally a 
.. strategic blunder on the part ol 
hiruz, the Iranian commander, 
led to an engagement followed by a total 
defeat. Thus, in the year 641, the dominion 
of the Sassanida; came to an end. Never, 
theless, a struggle of several years’ dura- 
tion had yet to be fought before the single 
provinces were completely subjugated. 
Yesdigerd. " the Hapless," escaped to 
Khora.ssan. where he hoped to form a new 
army out of Turkish mercenaries. But 
fortune had deserted the cause of the 
Sassanidfe, and in the j'car 651 the 
la.sf of the Persian emperors met his 
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Tarakhitn, said to have been founded about 1000 n.c., and deserted since 1000 a.D., was the birthplace of Rustum, 
the Hercules of Persia, and almost the only Persian sreneral who succeeded in combating the Arabian advance. 


by Arabian cavalry, and withdrew to his 
second line of defence, the mountain 
region of Medo-Persia, not, Imwevi-r, 
without suffering severe losses during his 
retreat. Unfortunately, he had no army 
capable of defending the passes ; and the 
Arabs at once succeeded in taking pos- 
session of the most important of the moun- 
tain roads, as well as of a portion of 
Chusistan. At Yesdigerd’s call for aid. once 
more the Iranian forces assem- 

The Final 

rnninn ^ St ruggle for tlicir ancient 
® religion and nationality. Chu- 
sistan and Farsistan, the two southern pro- 
vinces that had been cut off from the rest 
of Persia by the advancing Arabian army, 
likewise continued their opposition. Hor- 
muz, the governor of Chusistan, threatened 
the new city of Basra ; and not until 
many difficulties had been overcome did 
the Arabs succeed in compelling him to 



death at the hands of an assassin. 
In the meanwhile the ])owcr of the 
Byzantines in Syria and ilesoiiotamia had 
also been broken. After the flight of the 
Syrian militia, at the battle of Yarmiik, 
resistance was offered by the larger towns 
alone, and they, too, were soon forced to 
capitulate. The fact that immediately 
after his accession Omar, the Moham- 
medan puritan, recalled the victorious 
Khalid, who was, to be sure, the “ sword 
of f>lam,’' hut at the same lime an accom- 
])lished raki', Irad jiraclically no influence 
on the course of the Syrian war. Uamascus 
capitulated in the year 635. The with- 
draival of some Arabian troops to reinforce 
Ihc army in Persia ga\’e Heraclius, who 
had hastened to Jerusalem, a^hort respite, 
during which, however, he only became 
convinced that it would he impossible to 
check the advance of the enemy with the 
means at the disposal of his exhausted 
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])i()viiicc ; lor a iicw Syrian army was not 
to be thought of. When, in the year 636, 
the emperor lelt the country, he took with 
liiin from jei ii.ialem tlie ino.st .sanecl relic 
of the Christians, tlie true cross ; a plain 
indication of tin; desperate straits into 
which liis land and his creed had fallen. 
Still, .some years jnissed before the re- 
-islanei; of the Syrian cities 
, was linally overcome. Several 
Abandoned Christian 

y Heileni.-^m defended thcnrselves 

10 tin; uttermost, but tlie Aramaic in- 
habitants of the land looked upon the 
stni.ggle W'itli stolid indifference. The 
( ities ol the north, Einesa, Haleb, and 
.\ntioi h. were the first to fall ; then fol- 
lowed the strongholds of Palestine. The 
coinjuest of Jerusalem was no easy task 
for the Moslems : hut the city finally 
o|)ened its gates to the ealijih, who had 
been by no means loth to arrive in time 
for a triunijihaut entry. The seaport 
C;c.sarea was defended with still gi'cater 
bravery, hut it. too, finally loll in G40. In 
the meantime Xorlhern ih-sopotamia liad 
been eoiiqncred, and Edessa captured. 
Not until the Arabian forces liacl pene- 
trated as far as the mountains of Armenia 
and the Taurus did their victorious acl- 
faiice come to an end. 

To these ra|jid successes a 

newer and still greater conquest was added. 
Egypt’s feeble pow'crs of defence liad al- 
ready lieen e.\hibitcd when the country 
was plundered by a Persian .-irnij' in 
'fhe native jiopulation, who liad never 
been friendly to the customs of the Cheeks, 
and who liad also become comjilelely 
estranged from their political masters 
owing to the formation of numerous 
Clirislian sects, had then been of no assis- 
tance whatever to the Byzantine genci'als 
in resisting tlie enemies of the emjiire. 
I'lie danger of an Arabian invasion had 
long been ajijireeialed. and the Egyptian 
governors wi-rc the only rulers who had 

_ , . replied to Mahomet’s messages 
Sectarian ^ , 

_ With even a semblance of 

j courtesy. Nowliere had .sec- 
tarianism, the curse of the 
Eastern Roman peojile, struck such firm 
root and become so intimately united w'ith 
national antipathies as in the Nile valley. 
In vain had Heraclius endeavoured to 
reconcile the “ monophysitical” Egyptians 
with the ” monothcletic ” Greeks through 
the introduction of a conciliatory formula 
of belief : the burning national hatred. 
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which merely hid itself beneath a cloak of 
religion, rendered all his well-meant efforts 
abortive. 

The kings of Persia had already inten- 
tionally shown! favour to both Monophy- 
sites and Ne.storians, and during their 
w'ars with the Byzantines had obtained 
great benefit from this policy : Omar 
adojited the same course, and brought the 
conquest of Egypt to a successful issue, 
even before the last battle had been fought 
in Persia and Syria. Amr ibn As, the 
caliph’s field -marshal, invaded the valley 
of the Nile with a force of but 4,000 men. 
After several engagements liad been fought 
the Arabs obtained possession of the right 
bank of the river, and the arrival of rein- 
forcements made it possible for them to 
cross the stream ; still, the Christians in 
reality lost but little ground until their 
army w'a.s weakened by the wholesale 
desertion of the nati\-c Monophysites. 
The result was a brilliant victory for 
Amr and for the jjolicy of Arabia. 

All the troops that the Greek generals 
were able to collect from the various Egyp- 
tian fortresses were placed in the field 
. , . against the Arabs ; but the 

ra lan liyzantiiies soon found them- 

onqoest to take shelter 

Of tgypt Alexandria, 

the centre of Hellenic influence. The dying 
Heraclius had done all that he could to 
strengthen the last buhvark of Byzantine 
power from the sea, and at first it seemed 
as if the Arabian army would bleed to 
death before the w-alls of the strongly 
fortified city. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, a wretched dynastic quairel broke 
out on the death of Heraclius. The 
imjwrial court of Byzantium w'as filled 
with confusion ; and the longed-for ships 
bearing provisions and reinforcements to 
Alexandria did not arrive until the siege 
had lasted fourteen months, and the 
defenders were comjdetely exhausted. 
The wealthiest of the inhabitants left the 
unfortunate city by sea ; the remainder of 
the po|)ulation siuTcndered to the Arabian 
general in December, 641. 

As usual, the conquered were treated 
with comparative leniency ; it is true there 
were scenes of disorder, but the alleged 
systematic crusade of the Arabs agaiast 
the treasures of science and art has been 
proved to have been purely mythical. 
Alexandria was not chosen to be the 
capital of the country by the Arabs as it 
had been by the Greeks ; but a new city, 
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Fostat, the Cairo of later times, was built 
on the right bank ot the Nile, not far from 
ihe. Delta, in the neighbourhood of ancient 
.Memphis. From this it became quite 
evident that the new rulers of Egypt in- 
tended to make use of the land in an 
entirely different manner from that of 
either the Creeks or the Romans, who had 
looked upon the country merely as a 
source of wealth. 

The conquest of the Nile valley was not 
enough for the Arabs, who, as true children 
of the di:sert, were but little impeded in 
their advance by the sterile regions of 
North .Africa. Amr swiftly marched 
upon and captured 
the Pcntapolis, and 
even Tripolis w.is 
surrendered by its 
surprised garrison. 

During these man\' 
wars Omar had re- 
mained at home in 
Medina. Such an 
energetic, man as he 
must have chafed 
greatly under his self- 
imposed restraint : 
but he could have 
adopted no policy 
better suited to the 
state of affairs ot 
1 he time. Its results 
were of the greatest 
value to the future 
of Islam, for during 
the storm and stress 
period of .Molirimme- 
danism nothing was 
more necessary to 
the success of tin- 
-Arabian cause than a 
.secure anti powerful 
base of operations. 

Instead of going into 
the field himself, Omar wa.- content to 
take upon his shoulders ihe more modest 
task of making jjrejjarations for war, col- 
iecting reinforcements, and rcplejiishing 
the national treasury with money that had 
been captured in battle, and with the 
tribute of the conquered lands. Further- 
more, he organised the newly acquired 
dependencies, es])ecially Irak, where he 
commanded the city of Kula to be built on 
the borders of the desert in the neighbour- 
hood ot the right bank of the Eu]thrates, 
as a centre foi the .Arabian jro]uilation, 
while the already serai- Arabian Damascus 


was made the capital of Syria. Omar did 
not favour the settlement of ihe coiitpicred 
territories by .-Vrabian troops ; for he 
looked upon a ceaseless continuation ol 
the religious war until lioth Pagans and 
Christians were comjiletely o\ei lluown 
as the labour of his life, and lieKl Ihe camp 
to be the true home of his companions 
in faith. 

During the last years of his life Omar 
adopted extraordiivary measures for the 
benefit of the Slate tiwisury. as we ha\'e 
learned from his remarkabie correspond- 
ence with Amr, wh'.tse consignments of 
money from Egyjtt did not come uji to 
the caliph’s cxpecUr- 
tions. Omar was 
neither just nor 
courteous to his 
gc'iicral, who deserved 
all jirai.se ; and in his 
treatment of the con- 
quered liis avarice 
showed ■ itself in a 
most unpleasant 
light. In fact, this 
smallness in his 
nature was the in- 
flircct cause of his 
death by Ihe hand ol 
an assassin, A 
Christian artisan of 
Kufa, who had 
journeyed in vtiin to 
iMcdiiia in order to 
beg that his reL'ilively 
inordinate taxes 
might be decreased, 
struck down the 
calijih in the inosiiue 
in No\ember, (>44, 
just as the latter was 
about to begin his 
morning ji r a y e v. 
Omar still jiosse.sscd 
strength enough to name a successor ; but 
as Abd ur-Kahman, whom he had chosen, 
absolutely declined to acccjit the difficult ' 
office, he called iijion the si.x oldest com- 
jiaiiious (.){ Mahomet to choose a new 
calijih from among themselves — ti method 
of escajiing the difficulty which led to evil 
result-:. 

Once more Ali, who. together with 
Othman, Abd ur-Rahman, Zubeir. Talkha. 
and Zaid ibn Wakaz. had bec-n called upon 
by Omar to elect a new calijih, stood at the 
head of the list of candidates, and again 
he experienced a bitter disappointment. 

iq'S 



MOHAI.tMEDAN MOSQUE AT CAESAREA 
Caesarea, the Roman capital of Judaea, was one of the 
last sti'ongfholds to fall in the extraordinarily rapid 
conquest of Palestine by the victorious Mohammedans. 
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Zubeir, Talkha. and Ali conlested the 
position ; the othcM' as])ii anls stepped 
into the baekground. Mutual jealousy 
ju'evented ;dl reasonalile agreement, and 
the upshot of the affair was that the 
choice finally fell on Othman, who of all 
the candidates was least fitted for the 
position. Ht: was a good-natured old 
. _ , man of seventy years, and had 

lieen one of the \’ery earliest 
e j eom])anions of the Projihet ; 

but personally he was a com- 
plete nonentity. On his first attempt to 
addres.s the assembled people after his 
election, he made a pitiable exhibition of 
himself, since, after a ]iainful pause he 
coidd only murmur the words, “ The 
lieginning of all things is difficult,” and 
then descend from the jnilpit with a sigh- 
Othman was not tire man to curb the 
violent efforls which the various parties 
were making in order to increase their 
power : the strong hand of Omar had 
long held them in cheek, but now they 
burst lorth again, threatening to bring 
confusion to the entire Mohammedan 
world. He was also totally unable to 
effect a reconciliation between the cpiar- 
relling and deeply i-mbittered tribal groups 
of fhe Arabian ])oople. During his 
rt'ign the personal influence of a sovereign 
was rejiUiced by the ineradicable anlagon- 
ism.s of tribes and provinces, which were 
only increased by new enmities and 
rivalries that had de^•cloped during the 
period of conquest ; and all Jlohammedan 
leaders ^\ho lived in the time of Othman 
Were compelled either to make allowance 
for the.se elements of disturbance, or — 
often without being conscious of it 
thi'insolves— to lie moved and guided by 
them. 

The old comrades of i\Iahomet still 


remained the most powerful of the 
jjolitical jiarlies. Ocncrals and governors 
of provincis were selected from their 
ranks, and a large amount of the treasure 


The Old found 

_ . its wav into tlicir strong-boxes. 

".O' ' knov well «ul ,lK.y 
were not poinilar ; but so long 
as the}' were able successfully to claim 


the election of the caliph as their right, 
it was a difficult matter to thrust them 


down Irom their position of supremacy. 
Now, liowcver, the lack of unity in their 
leadeis, which had enabled the feeble 
Othman to come to the head of the state, 
had oj^ened up the way to their destruction. 
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Othman was, indeed, one of the com- 
jianions of the Prophet, an “emigrant” 
Irom Mecca : but he had been far too 
weak and good-natured to break com- 
pletely with the past, and to join himself 
without reserve to the new community of 
fanatical believers that had formed itself 
about Mahomet. He was much too 
favourably inclined toward his old Meccan 
relatives; already during the Prophet’s 
lifetime he had come forward in their 
defence, and at the capture of Mecca 
several of the most deeply compromised 
of Mahomet’s enemies owed their lives 
to his intercession. Now that he had 
become caliph, he was soon surrounded by 
the neglected aristocracy of Mecca as by 
a swarm of hungry locusts ; first one and 
then another managed to persuade him 
to hand over a post as governor, a position 
as commander, or this or that well-paid 
office. With increasing anger the earlier 
believers beheld the success of these in- 
truders, whose fathers had not only fought 
against the Prophet with weapons in their 
hands, but had also wounded him willi 
the poisoned darts of satire — these Meccans 
.j,. whose religious faith and 

^ ® , manner of life were more than 

Opportunity “"g'T 

were soon directed even against 

the caliph ; they clung all the closer to 
Ali, whose time seemed at last to have 
come. But even now he was unable to 
bring the members of his parly into 
harmony with one another. 

The rivalry between Medinans and 
Meccans was not the only rift that ex- 
tended across the Arabian world. The 
ancient enmity between nomads and 
agriculturists, Mahadites and Yemenites, 
still smouldered beneath the ashes, only 
again to burst lorth into flame in later 
times ; but at the present moment the 
antagonisms that had been called forth 
by differences of geographical situation — 
a result of Omar’s conquests — were of 
greater importance. To Omar Arabia 
had still been the heart of the Moham- 
medan empire ; all his measures had for 
their object the strengthening of the 
peninsula and the development of the 
Arabian military forces. But as soon 
as the great neighbouring lands of Syria 
and Irak had been subdued by Islam this 
policy could not be continued. The new 
teiritories were far more populous .than 
desert Arabia, and the greater culture of 
their inhabitants gained for them, slowly 
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but sureh', a preponderance of power. In 
fact, it may be remarked in anticijiation 
that Arabia had already fallen from its 
supreme position at an early period in 
the history of Islam, and had now become 
little more than an insignificant appendage 
of Western Asia. 

Hence, Irak and Syria, the two chief 
centres of ilohammcdanism, soon entered 
the lists in hostile competition for the 
leadership. Their inhabitants were not 
on friendly terms with one another. The 
serious, determined Bedouins of Syria 
looked u})on the elleminate, restless inhabi- 
tants of Irak with hatred and contemjit. 
They ]iarticularly despised the people of 
Kufa. in whom all the evil characteristics 
of an ovei'-refined race seemed to have been 
united — true dwellers of great cities were 
thej-, lions at home, lambs in the field. 
Whoever gained the friendship of one of 
ihese rivals made sure of the hostility of 


to the safety of Byzantium. The wars 
were successfully continued in Northern 
Africa, the Greeks losing Carthage ; in 
the east, the Omayyad Tluaviya, to whom 
Othman had entrusted the command of an 
army, spread desolation in Asia Minor. 
^ . Thus, so far as the Arabian. 

Lost policy of conciuest was con- 
. , , corned, Othman was a by no 
means unworthy, successor of 
the vicloriotts Omar. As a matter ol 
course, these successes in arms were in- 
sufficient to reconcile the angry eaiTv' 
adherents of the. I’rojthet. who beheld 
with increasing bitterness Muaviya, whose 
mother had been a deadly enemy of 
Mahomet, winning victory after victory 
and rich spoils in Asia Minor. To his 
great mistortunc. Othman finally jtlaced 
just such a wea])on in the hands of tlie 
“ companions ” as was recpiired by those 
models of piety : he undertook a revision 



TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS AT CAIRO, THE ARABIAN CAPITAL OF EGYPT 
To extraordinary successes in Syria the armies of the great caliph Omar added tlic conquest of Egypt, a new 
city, Fostat, which afterwards became Cairo, being built on the Nile in the neighbourhood of the ancient Memphis. 


the other. Owing to the fact that the 
OmayyTids looked to the Syrians for aid 
during the civil wars, they won the victory 
over Ali and his companions, who turned 
to the fickle inhabitants of Irak for 
support. 

In the meanwhile, howc\’cr, under 
Othman’s government the new i\Ioham- 
medan empire became more powerful and 
increased in area. An attempt of (he 
Greeks, who had managed to rccaplnrc 
Alexandria, to extend theii' ]iower once 
_ , . more over Hgypf failed 

of* the****” completely ; Alexandria wa,s 
_ . severely punished, and in like 

manner various insurrections 
were crushed in Persia. It was also during 
Othman’s reign that a Mohammedan fleet 
of warships was constructed with astonish- 
ing rapidity on the Phoenician coast with 
the object of conquering Cyprus ; this 
same fleet also became a serious menace 


of the Koran on his own auLhorily and 
endeavoured to enforce its acce]itaiice by 
the old believers. But, instead of calling 
forth a melanelioly wail of lost inlhieuee 
from the " emigrants and defenders,” he 
was iLssailed on all sides l)y the enraged 
cries of men who insisted that he had 
falsified the words of the I’rojjhcl. 
Ali resolved this liiiu' lo act in earnest, 
and despalelied his emissaries into the 
various jirovinces. The gold ])ieces which 
the nephew of the Projihel had managed 
to heal) "1’ *" abundance as a consoling 
indemnity foi' his ])olitica] failures were 
scattered in all directions ; and every- 
where, as a result of tlu' extraordinary' 
expeuditnn', Ali was extolled as the .single 
true champion of the traditions of Islam. 
But, in spite ot all. the idol of the hated 
devotionalist ])arty was not po])iilar, and 
the revolts that broke out here and there 
did not lead to the wished-for results 
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Ali Gains 
the 
Caliphate 


Then bands of suspicious characters 
appeared in the narrow streets of Medina, 
Bedouins, whose services were to be had 
for a trifling paj'ment ; these assembled 
about the house of Othman. and with 
savage threats demanded his retirement. 
This time the feeble old man offered a 
determined resistance, but they finally 
stormed his house and ass:issi- 
nated him in the year 656. 
The illccran noliility, who had 
endeavoured to defend Othman, 
tied iVom tlie cil} ; and the Medinans, not 
one of whom had lifted his hand in the 
defence of the caliph, readily accepted Ali 
as liis successor. Thus at last Ali was able 
to throw the imperial mantle about his 
shoulders : hut the garment w'as soiled 
and blood-stained. A spirit of revolt and 
abhorrence s])read o\’cr the entire Moham- 
medan uorhl. There was an immediate 
cleaiagi: among the conspirators at evhose 
instigation the murder cd Othman had been 
accomiflished ; for Zubeir and Talkha 
soon came lorward with their claims, 
as.sisted by the jiowcrful suppoit of 
.'^j'cslia. the favourite wife of thcTrophet, 
an ambitious and intriguing woman, who 
had long been one of Ali's most deadly 
enemies. 

It soon became obvious that an a]-)pcal 
to the sword alone could decide between 
these two hostile groups of old believers. 
At first neither jiarty could look to the 
provinces for assistance ; Syria especially 
was hostile to both. Nothing w.as left to 
.-\li but to fall back once more upon the 
assistance of the jrcoplc of Irak, whom he 
won over to his cause. The rebels, 
who had no more to hope for from 
Syria than had Ali, turned to Irak 
and occupied Basra. Later, when AH 
advanced on them from Kufa with a 
superior force, the)' entered into negotia- 
tions with him : but. ow'ing to a mis- 
understanding. a battle was fought that 
ended with the deaths of Zubeir and 
Talkha and the cajrturc of 
Ayes ha. Ali rvas now master 
ol all Irak. Arabia was also 
on his side, and he was at least 
formally recognised in Egypt ; but the 
" Battle of the Camels ” had cost him 
the lives of many of his ablest adherents. 
In Syria, .Muac'iya, the Meccan, who now 
oi)enly laid claim to the caliphate, made 
preparations for a final conflict. 

Muavi)'a was the typical champion of 
the nobility of Mecca, courteous, of 


The Battle 
of the 
Camels 


knightly bravery, and a born leader of 
the people, whom he guided with both 
courage and wisdom ; he was also am- 
bitious, and inspired with an undying 
hatred for the bigoted followers of the 
Prophet, who returned his hatred in lull 
measure. 

Ali was now assured of the aid of tlic 
people of Irak also, since his cjuarrel was 
with the Syrians. For many years only 
a pretext had been wanting to bring the 
two races into open conflict with one 
another. But, in s]nte of all this, the 
morale of the army that Muaviya raised 
in Syria was vastly superior to that of the 
regiments of effeminate Irakans ; and 
Ali was not a man likely to fill his 
adherents with any great amount of 
enthusiasm. Accustomed always to be 
led by others, and almost completely 
lacking in self-dependence, Ali became 
the chosen victim of various ambitious 
spirits who liad resolved to sell their 
.services to him as dearly as possible, and 
were already prepared eagerly to stretch 
out their hands for the gold of Muaviya. 

Thus the battle that after long nego- 
tiations and many skirmishes finally took 
place at Siffin, in 657 a. 11., 
j. “ . on the riglit bfink of the 
“ Euphrates, had an end rather 

‘ amusing than tragic. While his 
cavalry were in the very act of pursuing 
the retreating Syrians with loud shouts 
of victory, open rebeflion broke out in 
Ali’s tent. The party which was in secret 
understanding with Muaviya compelled 
the hapless caliph first to recall his troops, 
and then to appear before a court of 
arbiters, the members of which were 
obviously enough entirely opposed to his 
claims. The nucleus of his forces, the old 
believers, renounced their allegiance and 
elected a new caliph ; and on January arst, 
661, Ali met his death from dagger- 
thrust by one of these same fanatics. 

On the death of Ali, the cause of the old 
liclievcrs broke down comjfletely. Since 
Ali had been one of the champions of the 
hereditary caliphate, his claims naturally 
descended to his son Hassan. But Hassan, 
a cowardly voluptuary, was unable to 
accomplish anything with the army that 
had been placed at his disposal ; and, in 
order to rid' himself of all responsibility, 
he finally sent his most ardent adherents, 
under the leadership of Kais, against the 
Syrians. On their return after a severe 
defeat he made peace with Muaviya. 
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power and influence of the old 
adlierents of tlie Prophet had com- 
pletely come to an end when the proudest of 
the noble families of Mecca, the Omayyads, 
took possession of the caliphate as a 
hereditary dignity. At the time that the 
new dynasty made its appearance the 
Syrians also were rejoicing in their vic- 
tories. The hated Irakans had been com- 
pletel}' defeated, and, to the great chagrin 
of the ambitious inhabitants of Kufa, 
Dama-scus had now become the capital 
of the ifohammedan world-emjjirc. 

But still the empire continued in a state 
of war and rebellion. While the old 
antagonisms had been temporarily forced 
into the background by the decisive vic- 
tory of the one party, a new political 
sect arose. Its adherents were filled with 
the wildest spirit of fanaticism, and had 
already displayed theit activity in the 
„ assassination of Ali. as well as 

Democra ic ^ Contemporaneous attack 
on Muaviya. The party was 
° one that in view of the general 

state of affairs of the lime arose almost 
of necessity ; in it was incorjiorated the 
democracy of Islam, which, under the 
cloak of religious zeal, came forward to 
oppose the aristocracy. 

The true. Bedouin of the dcscrl in 
reality recognised neither the gos'crnmcnt 
of nobles nor the rule of a .sovereign. 
He was indeed a slave to his own tribal 
traditions, but he was not accustomed to 
bow before any individual who laid claim 
to unconditional ohedience. The recent 
developments of the Mohammedan move- 
ment had been a mockery of tbc Bedouin 
spirit of liberty. With arbitrary clesirotisni 
the oligarchy of ^fedina had chosen a 
caliph from their midst, without even going 
thu'ough the form of submitting their 
choice to. the approval of tire great mass 
of believers ; and when, on the appearance 
of Muaviya, the unpopular goveimment of 
the old believers fell, it was only that a 
new nobility might come forward in its 
place. From tlie standpoint of religion. 


too, ilic more democratic of the Moslems 
had grounds ioi' compilaint when they 
compared tlie increasing lu.vury and love 
of splciulour of their present leaders with 
the simjilc manner of life and clefinilo 
lireccpt.s of (ho Prophet. 

Thus the sect that wa.s formed during 
the struggle between Ali and iluaviy.a, 
_ . which elected a new caliph in 

* Opposition to Ali, and was. at 
_ least, the indirect cause of the 

emocra S 

may be called the democratic-puritanical 
party ; and the most serious demanrl 
which it made upon tliose in power wa.s 
that cr’cry Arab should not only hai’c a, 
voice in the election of the caliph but should 
also himself be eligible as a candidate. 
Basra was the headquarters of this new 
puritan party ; and its most powerful 
members were the Bedouin veterans — 
])crhaps the most correct and virtuous of 
all Mo.slems. These fanatics, ever eager 
for self-sacrifice, were yet to be a source 
of great Irouble to ihe Oinayyad caliphs. 

Bui Jluaviya had also to keep a sharp 
look-oul in another direction. Ali, who 
had always been loo late during his life, 
proved after doalli a dangerous enemy. 
As long as he had stood at the head of the 
])arty of old bclier'crs, his ol)stinatc and 
weak character had only led his followers to 
tlieir ruin ; now. however, that he liver! 
onlyinthcirrcmcmbrance.his name became 
the war-cry of the older parly as well as 
of the ]icople of Irak, and his tragic end 
an unlimiferl source of fanalicism. The 
Ai-abiau habit of enveloping 
llreir herues m a cloud of legend 
.soon Caused the honest but 
mentally inferior Ali to a]>pear 
as a most illustrious [)ersonage, ujiou whose 
purit]^ uprighlne.s,s, and nol'ility of 
character no doubts were to be cast. 
.And although the hero himself was dead, 
a son who ap])eared to he a worthy .suc- 
cessor was still living. This was Husain, 
brother of the cowardly Hassan ; to him, 
as their last hfipe. the old believers and 
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the Irakans turned. In the meanwhile 
Muaviya had found a lieutenant in the 
person of his half-brother, Ziyad, who 
was capable of putting an end to all 
trouble with Irak and with the inhabi- 
tants of Kufa. Ziyad had not long 
occujjicd the jtosition of governor of the 
dissatisfied jtrovince before the boldest of 
j his enemies scarcely ventured 

, j even to grumble, and all ironies 
Chastened , ,v • , ii j 

j c I.J j and satires against the domi- 
and Subdued r ,.1 ^ 1 

moil of the Omayyads were 

stifled on their very first appearance. And 
alter the death of Ziyad, whom iluaviya 
liad a]i]iarently chosen as his successor, the 
Irakans were still in such a state of terror 
tliat the appearance of Husain failed to 
awaken any genuine entliiisiasm among 
them. Xe\-ertheless the liercditary caliph- 
ate of tire Omayyads was as yet by no 
means on a secure footing. Jluaviya ex- 
perienced extraordinary difficultj' in 
olitaining recognition for his son Yezid as 
his legitimate successor ; and the easily 
led, tliuiightless character of the latter 
was a cause of many complications and 
iTusgi\-ings. It was only owing to the fact 
chat the Syrians had the utmost enthusiasm 
for him that Yezid was enabled to retain 
his position. 

In sjiite of all domestic disturbances, 
the religious war of conquests, although 
now possessed of less significance tlian 
formerly, was carried on vigorously during 
the reign of Muaviya. Great progress rvas 
made in the east, wliere the Arabian forces 
crossed the Oxus. advanced into the valley 
of the Indus, and for the first time came 
into contact with the Turkish races that 
were in later times to play such an im- 
portant part in the history of Islam. In 
Africa, also, the jiolicy of conquest was 
continued, and the city ot Kairuan was 
lounded on the site of ancient Carthage as 
a centre ot .Mohammedan influence. After 
the death of .Ali the Byzantines were 
assailed both liy sea and by land ; a por- 
tion ot Asia Minor was devas- 
. tated, and Arabian war vessels 
War**””* sailed as far as Constantinople, 
without, however, engaging in 
any decisive combat. Still, these struggl&s 
were of great advantage to the Omayyads, 
since they increased the popularity of 
Yezid, who had taken jiart in them at the 
desire of his father. 

When Muai'iya cliedinbSo, theOmayyads 
were in a position easily to crush opjiosition. 
The chief rebellious spirits were the old 
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comrades of Mahomet, now -for the most 
part of great age, but surrounded by 
numerous ambitious descendants who held 
fast to the claim that a new caliph must 
be chosen from their ranks. The old 
believers could not look upon Yezid, who 
was not of a particularly serious disposi- 
tion and troubled himself little about 
the precepts of the Koran, as other than 
an impudent pretender. In Mecca, anothei 
band of dissatisfied Arabs, rich in dis- 
tinguished names but poor in followings, 
assembled about the banner of Husain. 
The latter joyfully received a long petition 
from the people of Kufa, in which they 
invited him to their city and offered him 
the dignity of caliph. 

Once more, then, the old alliance 
between the companions of the Prophet 
and Irak threatened to become dangerous 
to the Omayyads ; but before Husain 
arrived in Kufa, Yezid had already sent 
out a new governor, Obaidallah, a son 
of the terror-inspiring Ziyad, who, with 
his father’s example before him, well 
understood how to deal with the rebellioas 
Kufites. As a result, when Husain ap- 
„ ., proached the gates of the city, 
not a hand was raised in his 
Letender favour. The troops of Obaid- 
allah advanced to meet him, 
and since he was unwilling to submit 
without a struggle, a battle followed, in 
which his weak forces were routed and 
he himself, together with most of his com- 
panions, put to death on October loth, 

f)8o A.D. 


The fall of Husain revealed that ancient 
Arabia, although externally faithful to 
Islam, was in arms against the orthodox. 
The sacred cities alone appeared to offer 
a secure place of refuge to the faithful. 
Before their gates the storm of opposition 
abated, and it was thought that the 
original religious empire might perhaps 
once more be established from them as 
centres. In Mecca, Abdallah, eldest son 
of Zubcir, formerly candidate for the 
caliphate, laid claim to the supreme office 
and defied the amba.ssador of Yezid from 
behind the sacred - walls of the Kaaba. 
at Mecca ; on the return from Yezid’s 
court of envoys who had beheld with 
horror the frivolity of the caliph and his 
comrades, and rejrorted with passionate 
emphasis wliat they had seen, a terrific 
uproar arose in the city. But the 
Medinaas refused to admit the claims of 
Abdallah ibn Zubeir, and established a 




DAMASCUS, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD-EMPIRE 
When the Oniayyad dynasty of Mecca succeeded the companions of the Prophet In the caliphate, the Mohammedan 
capital was removed from Knfa to Damascus, and Syria became the heart of the empire in place of Arabia. 


provisional government in ordcir to avoid 
an immediate outbreak of dissension. 
Further progress was to follow as time 
passed ; but that Yezid would take 
hostile mea.surcs against the old comrades 
of the Prophet and advance against the 
sacred cities no one would believe, in 
spite of the general abhorrence that had 
, been called forth by his god- 
_ f. Icssness. Nevertheless, the old 
... , . believers were doomed to dis- 
appointment. A SjTian army 
marched into W^estern Arabia under the 
command of a man who could not have 
been better chosen as a\’cnger of the various 
sanguinary cam]iaign.s by meaas of which 
the Prophet and his followers had com- 
pelled the sons of the desert to accept the 
new faith. Moslini, Yezid’s general, was a 
superstitious pagan, unediicatcd, rude, 
furiously energetic, a true Bedouin of the 
old school, without a glimmer of reverence 
for the sacred memories of the Prophet. 
As a relative of the murdered Calijih 
Othman, he was iully bent on vengeance. 
What was to be c-^pected from the bar- 
barous Syrian nomads under his command, 
who had accepted the Mohammedan faith 
superficially only, who were in the eyes of 
the pious Medinans little better than 
heathens, and who returned the contempt 
lA 


of the old believers with a most cordial 
liatred ? 

The comrado.s of the Prophet antici- 
pated the fate that was in store for them 
when the Syrian army apjrearcd before 
the walls of their city. Scarcely ever 
before in the history of Arabia had a 
battle been fought in which sucli blind, 
fanatical fury was displayed as at this 
time before the gates of .Medina, and is 
known as “ the day of Harra.” The 
standard bearer of Ihe Syrians had already 
fallen, and the army began to waver, wlu'n, 
on August 20th. (jS.'J. a trooi> of Syrians 
were admitted to the city by traitors, and 
thus enabled to fall upon the unprotected 
rear of the old believers. The fate of the 
defeated was terrible : all men cajiablc of 
Ixiaring arms were ml lilcssly slaughtered, 
the women were violated, the 
blood of 
Mahomet 

flowed down the steps of the 
inoscp.ic from whirh the Projihet had so 
often addressed his followers, and its 
sacred courts served the barbaric Syrians 
as a stable for Iheir horses. 

From Medina, where .Muslim died of a 
severe illness, the Syrian army turnofl 
toward Mecca. CatapiiUs were already 
engaged in hurling great masses of stone 
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into ths city, and firebrands had already 
been thrown upon the roof of the 
Kaaba, setting the sacred edifice in 
flames, when, for the time being, the 
defenders of the city were rescued, 
owing to the confusion that broke out 
in Syria on the death of Yezid. But, 
for Medina, the temporary change in 
, affairs had come too late. The 
Prophe s s^rvivors sought refuge in 
. Africa, the greater part of 

in pain joining the army that 

conquered Spain under the command of 
Musa ; and in later times Spain became 
the last asylum of the companions of 
the Prophet and their descendants, for 
whom there was no longer a home in their 
native land. 

Matters had come to a serious pass for 
the Mohammedan religion. Even yet it 
was not firmly rooted in the hearts of the 
Arabians ; the bulk of the Bedouins so 
far understood little more than the rudi- 
ments of iilahomet’s doctrines, and it 
must already have appeared problematical 
whether or not the work of the Prophet 
would disappear amid the conflicts of 
parties and sects. The venerable men who 
had once assembled about the Prophet 
were now either dead or wanderers without 
a home ; the sacred Kaaba, and the 
mosque at Medina, w'ere .shattered and 
polluted ; the people w'ere split up into 
hostile groups. And finally there was a 
calijfli at the head of affairs who did not 
even preserve the appearance of obeying 
the laws of Mahomet, but seemed rather 
to pride himself on his profligacy. Every- 
w'here it seemed that Islamism was falling 
into decay. But never in the history of 
the world has the pow'er of sj)iril and of 
thought shown itself to be more irresistible 
than during the first century of the 
Mohammedan religion. Like a moonbeam 
upon the sea a ray of idealism and 
religious sentiment rested upon the dark 
waves of war and politics. However 
^ meagre in comparison with the 
of religions of the world. 

Power Islam yet represented an idea, 
and therewith a power that 
no earthly weapon could destroy. The 
sudden death of Yezid, in November, 
683, rescued Mecca and Abdallah ; but 
at the same time it plunged the empire 
into the utmost confusion. Muaviya, 
son of Yezid, died a few months later, 
and cannot be said to have in reality 
succeeded to the supreme office ; but at 
igz2 


h's death the Omayyad party was for the 
moment without a leader. This was suffi- 
cient to cause the old tribal antagonisms 
to come to the surface once more among 
the Syrian Arabs. They had been sup- 
pressed during the period of conquest, 
and Muaviya I. had understood how to 
render them harmless, even to cause them 
to be of service to the empire. Now, 
however, Yemenites and Mahadites stood 
face to face, aimed to the teeth ; and 
candidates for the caliphate must have 
known that the office was to be procured 
only through the assistance of one or the 
other party. Instead of seeking to take 
advantage of the quarrel of the rival 
parties in Syria, the people of Irak were 
content to limit their activities to their 
own province. 

In Irak, the place of tribal feuds was 
taken by the dissensions of sects, among 
which the puritan democrats, or Kharij- 
ites, were no less distinguished than the 
followers of Ali. Owing to the influence 
of Iranian elements the various parties 
gradually became less and less Arabian 
in character. Nowhere, however, were 
Abdallah there any sigas of unity. Still, 
a powerful movement arose in 
Pretcadar districts against the Syrian, 
governors and officials, who,'like 
the companions of the Prophet of earlier 
days, conducted themselves as high and 
mighty lords and masters, arousing a 
spirit of hostility wherever they appeared. 

The inhabitants of Irak finally chose 
for their leader Abdallah ibn Zubeir, the 
pretender of Mecca and last representative 
of the party of old believers, who, 
although he had shown himself to be both 
a hypocrite and babbler, must at least 
have been more acceptable to the members 
of the various quarrelling parties than a 
man selected from among their inveterate 
enemies, the Syrians. Had Abdallah been 
an able man and of strong will and char- 
acter, it is probable that this time he would 
have succeeded in making good his claims 
to the caliphate. The tidings of the 
death of Yezid had scarcely reached the 
camp of the Syrian army before Mecca, 
when Husain, the Syrian commander, 
sought to make peace with • Abdallah. 
The Mahadite tribes of Syria in their 
hatred of the Yemenites also placed 
themselves on his side. Egypt declared 
for him ; and he was certain of the 
support of a powerful party, in Irak. 
But his very first political action proved 
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that he was incapable of taking advantage 
ot the favourable situation, inasmuch as 
he refused to grant Husain and his army 
amnesty for the destruction of Medina. 
Thus, to ingratiate himself with the feeble 
party of the old believers, he threw away 
the opportunity of advancing into Syria 
at the head of a powerful force ancl of 
winning an important victory. 

Husain thereupon returned to Syria 
without Abdallah, and found there an 
Omayj'ad chieftain, iMervan, who was 
ready to defend the seriously endangered 
rights of his family with decision and 
courage, and also to assume the position of 
caliph. Since the Mahadites, or KaLsites, 
as they were generally called after their 
most important Syrian branch, had first 
decided in favour of Abdallah, and had 
afterward chosen Dhakhak, the governor 
of Damascus, to be their leader, iMervan 
was obliged to turn to the Yemenites, or 
Kelbites, who after long hesitation decided 
to give him their su]jport, provided he 
would promise to fulfil the various con- 
ditions which they imjiosed, Jlcrvan and 
his Kclbite allies defeated the Kaisites 
„ . on the meadow Rahit near 
Kaisites in 684. Dhakhak fled 

„*?,*?* to Abdallah, whom he now 

* ‘ recognised as caliph ; and the 
Kaisites retreated to the north-east of 
Syria. One of the conditions imposed 
upon Mervan by the Kelbites was that 
he should marry the mother of Khalid, 
another Omayyad who had first been 
chosen by them to be their candidate for 
the caliphate, and should name her son 
as his successor ; but he broke his word 
after the battle, and appointed his own 
son Abdelmelik to be his heir, with the 
result that he met his death at the Irand 
of the revengeful woman in April, G85. 

The murder of Mervan was followed by 
sporadic revolts, of which the most 
serious was that of the democratic Kharij- 
ites. Goaded on by iiersecution, they 
rose during the period of confusion that 
followed the death of Muaviva ; and 
their former torturers soon learned that 
they, too, understood how to wage war 
and to devastate no less than they 
had formerly known how to die. In 
their extremity the orthodo.x inhabitants 
of Irak declared for the cause of Abdallah ; 
but thf! governor whom he sent out was 
soon killed in a battle with the infuriated 
sectarians. . The terror inspired by the 
Kharijites was so great that at one time 


two thousand Irakans took to llight 
before a troop of forty of these redoubtable 
.sectaries ; in fact, it seemed as if the 
ardent enthusiasm and contempt of death 
that Mahomet had once "infused into his 
comrades had revived in these dauntless 
zealots. The struggle was chiefly confined 
to the city of Btisra, which was constantly 
. p .• threatened bv the rcvolu- 
Forty Fanatics preserved from 

ott wo destruction only by the 

ousan heroic defence of IMohallab, 

the Irakan general. At the same time that 
the Basrans were trembling before the 
Kharijites, the Kufans were, in a state of 
no less terror because of the adherents of 
Ali — the Shiites or sectarians, from the 
Arabic shi^n. a sectary. The ajipearancc 
of this sect was remarkable in many waj's ; 
here the reviving spirit of the Iranian 
people made its ajijiearance for the first 
time. The Persians had at first shown 
their inclination to shake off the Arabian 
yoke, together with the new religion that 
had been imposed upon them, only 
through occasional minor revolts. Now, 
however, as adherents of Ali and of 
Hu.sain. and as cham]>ions of a schismatic 
tendency in Islam, they sought to adapt 
the new doctrines to their national cha- 
racter and to establish an Iranian form 
of the Mohammedan faith. 

True to their old ])rcfercnces, the 
Shiites, in contrast to the Kharijites, 
with whom they have often been confused, 
were partisans of unlimited desjiotism. 
And just as they had once set the highesl 
v’aluc on the descent of their Arsacid 
and Sassanid sovereigns from a mythical, 
deified pateinal ancestor, demanding ])ure 
blood in a sovereign as a condition of 
their loyalty, so at this time they claimed 
that the hereditary caliph should be a 
descendant of Mahomet, declaring that 
Ali, the nephew and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, had been the first legitimate 
caliph, and that the Omayyads, together 
. with the Meccan caliiflis were 
Form*" nothing more or less than 
olJ^am these religious 

and political claims were merely 
a cloak to the true national spirit of the 
Shiitic movement, which found its most 
ardent adherents in Persian freedmen 
and slaves, and struck deep root in the 
land of Iran. 

Under the leadership ot a crafty and 
ambitious Arab. Mokhtar, the Shiites took 
possession of Kufa, and began a rule of 
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terror. Owing to their desperate resist- 
ance and to the treachery of the imperial 
auxiliaries, Abdelmelik’s first attempt to 
recapture Kiifa was a failure. However, 
Mozab, brother of the caliph Abdallah, 
succeeded in jnitting the leader of the 
Shiites to death and in occupying Kufa 
in the name of Abdallah in 687. But in 
„ truth Mozab had only opened 

11]) the way for the Syrian 
p cali])h. Abclelmelik, who in the 

* * meanwhile had made peace with 

the Kaisites, led a new army into the 
jiroi incc. and in a surjirisingly short time 
defeated the Irakans in sjiite of constant 
treachery on the part of the Kaisite leaders. 
Mozab fell in the battle ; and Kufa opened 
its gates without resistance, as did also 
llasia. where iMohallab, the Irakan general, 
in spite of his great courage, demorLstrated 
that ho was as inconstant, as the rest of 
his countrymen. Thus the most impor- 
tant province of the cinjiire was lost by 
the Meccan calijih, who on his part was 
scoundrel enough secretly to rejoice at 
the death of his heroic brother, and, 
instead of taking decisii'c measures for 
the reco\-ci-y of Irak, contented himself 
with deli\-ering a well-turned funeral 
oration over the fallen in battle. 

Although the imiiortancc of Arabia 
had greatly decreased, so far as the tem- 
]5oral power of the calijihatc was concerned, 
the moral influence which .Abdallah as 
master of the sacred cities was still able 
to c.xert 111)011 the numerous ])ilgrims 
who journeyed thither must not be under- 
rated. For this reason alone Abdelmelik 
resolved to destroy his ri\-al. Hadjaj, 
the general whom he sent out against 
Mecca, was a worthy successor to the 
dreaded Moslini. whose troops had sacked 
Medina. In Kovemher, biji, Hadjaj 
arrived licforc the city, and began a 
liambardment with his catajiiilts. The 
Meccans held out for months, but finally 
fled, seeing that there was no help to be 
cxiiected from without. The 
cali])h .4bdallah ended his life 
in a nobler manner than he had 
lived, for with his mo.st faith- 
ful comiianions he made a sortie upon the 
besiegers, meeting death bravely at the 
head of his troops. 

The death of the last caliph of the old 
believers W'as an event of but small im- 
portance to the Mohammedan world. In 
the furthest north-east only, in Khoras- 
san, was resistance offered by one ol the 
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governors who had been apjiointed by 
Abdallah. In the year O03 the entire 
empire of the caliphs was subject to the 
Omayyad dynasty ; nevertheless, as yet 
there were no signs of peace and quiet. 
Unrest .boiled and bubbled as in a geyser 
tube throughout Irak and Persia, and 
furious outbursts of the hidden resentment 
that flamed in the hearts of the ])eo])le were 
visible from time to time. Even the rule 
of brute force institutecl by Hadjaj, to 
whom the caliph had entrusted the 
governorship of the eternally restless pro 
\'incc of Irak, failed to put an end to the 
rebellions that broke out again and again 
amid the confusion of races in that 
country of an old and fallen civilisation. 
Kelbites and Kaisites troubled Syria with 
their feuds and petty wars. 

At the death of Abdelmelik, in October, 
705, the influence of the Kaisites pre- 
ponderated, and Velid. the new calij)h, 
found in them his firmest su])port. Al- 
though Abdelmelik had been occiqned 
almost constantly with domestic affairs, 
and had even been obliged to conclude a 
humiliating treaty with the Byzantines 
. during the early ])art of his 
reign, Velid was now able to 
„ ... reassume the i)f)licy of con- 

quest, which was lar more m 
harmony with the original nature of the 
caliphate. There was no lack of soldiers, 
especially in Irak and Persia, and from 
these proN’inccs men flocked to the banner 
of the caliirh that they might win fame 
and ])lunder in the foreign wars. 

For these reasons the reign of Vclirl 
was more brilliant than that of anj' other 
Omayyad cali])h. Under his rule the 
Mohammedan empire attained to its 
greatest extent and magnificence. Kuteiba 
commanded the Arabian forces in the war 
fought on the north-eastern frontier of 
Persia, which had for its object the con- 
quest of Transoxania and the subjection 
of its Iranian and Turkish races. After a 
severe struggle the city of Bokhara 
was captured in 709. Three years later 
Samarkand w'as taken, but in the year 715 
the Mohammedan army w'as suddenly 
recalled while on the road to Kashgar, 
owing to the death of Velid. Contempora- 
neously with the Transoxanian campaign 
an attack was made on India. Under the 
command of Mohammed ibn Kasim, a 
Syrian army advanced into the valley of 
the Indus, and took possession of the city 
of Multan, after a long siege. How'ever, 
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the Moslems were unable to followup their 
success. The Arabian general was even 
compelled to admit to the Hindus that 
ilieir religion, like those of the Christians 
and the Jews, was entitled to be looked 
upon with tolerance by ilohammedams. 

All the while that victories were being 
won in the east, the Byzantines were 
hard pushed by the armies of the caliph. 
A quarrel about the succession had 
again broken out in Constantinojde, jiara- 
lysiirg the powers of the state, which 
was already in an c.xhaustcd condition 
owing to tile W'ars with the Bulgarians. 
Thus it is not surjirising that Arabian 
troo]5s marched uno])posed through Asia 
Minor, and finally apjieared before Con- 
.stantinojile, while at the same time the 
fleets of the caliph .sailed into the Sea of 
JIarmora. But if for this reason \’'elid 
was led to believe that the end of the 
Eastern Roman Empire was at hand, he 
deceived himself as to the tenacity of 
the Byzantines, w'ho even in later days 
proved themselves to be possessed of an 
almost inexhaustible vital iiowcr. Decisive 
victories w'erc won in Northern Africa, 

. „ . where Musa was engaged in a 

An Excit.ng struggle with the Berber 

tv tribes, wiio had at first .sup- 
ported the Arabians in their 
war with the Byzantines, but were 
now lighting for their own freedom. 
Musa occupied the whole of the northern 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
the African side of the Straits of Gibraltar 
cast longing looks torvard the peninsula 
of Spain. How Tarik defeated the king of 
the Goths, how Musa himself follow'cd 
on with fresh troojis. and how' in a sur- 
prisingly short time all Spain w'as made 
subject to the cali]ihs, the Arabian forces 
crossing the P3Tcnecs and penetrating 
far into France, is one of histoiy’s most 
exciting cha]iters. At that time all 
Efirope trembled before the api>arentl3' 
irresistible advance of the enemies of 
Christendom, who w'cre knocking at the 
gates of Constantinople and watering 
their horses in the ]-oire a1 the same 
moment that their fleets were threatening 
the islands of' 'the Mediterranean. But 
it was also apparent that the Moslem bow 
had been bent to the point of breaking. 
The movement of exj^ansion soon came to 
a halt, and the fall of the gigantic empire 
became only a question of time. 

The character of Velid rvas such as is 
rarely to be found in a despotic ruler. 


The caliph distinguished himself ralher 
through wise employment ol talented 
subordinates than through his own personal 
abilities. He also possessed the cajiacity 
of securing the respect as w’ell as the 
loyalty of all men with whom he came 
into touch. His son and successor, Sulei- 
man (715-717), a weak, mistrustful crea- 
_ . ture. did not possess this gilt, 

the ‘inh however pitiable a s])ectaclo 

,, , , , he m.'ide of himself in his gross 

Ungrateful i„ the great soldiers 

and statesmen of his father’s reign, it 
must at least be admitted in his favmur 
that he could not do otherwise than 
cast aside tools which he was incajiable 
of u.sing. Hadjaj, the ablest of Velid’s 
councillors, had long forscccn what the 
future would bring to jiass. and it had been 
his one desire to die before his master. 
That he was granted this piece of good 
fortune saved him from an ignominious 
end. The generals, some of whom were 
still at the head of their armies on the 
death of Velid, found a still more evil 
fate awaiting them. Musa was accused of 
misappropriating public money, corn- 
|)ell(*d to ])ay an exorbitant fine by way of 
restitution, and ended his life as a iiaujier. 
Mohammed, the conqueror of the Punjal), 
was dragged to Damascus in cliains, and 
tortured to death in prison. Kuteisa, 
who was well aware that a similar lot 
awaited him. sought in vain to arouse his 
troo| 3 s to rebellion, and was soon put to 
death by tlu‘ adherents ol the new .caliph, 
who sent his head to Damascus. 

In spite of the wretchedness ot his 
character, the deeds of horror ]ierpetrated 
by Suleiman would scarcel3' be com]3re- 
hensible were it not that at the time of 
his accession a complete change had taken 
place in the relations of the Arabian 
tribal groups. The Kaisites, who had 
enjor^ed a golden age during the days of 
Velid, ruined themselves through an 
unsuccessful attempt to place a prince 
^ of their own choice upon the 
throne. Since Suleiman was 
„ in consecpicnce compelled to 
evenge Kelbites or Yemen- 

ites for supjjort, he was likewise obliged 
to yield to their desire for revenge upon 
their old rivals. Yezid, a son of the Irakan 
general Mohallab, the deadly enemy ot 
Hadjaj, stood at the head of the Yemenite 
party ; he attained almost unlimited 
power, and waged a successful war against 
the last defenders of Iranian indeijcndence, 
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who dwelt in the mountainous south- 
eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, but had 
brought themselves into disrepute owing 
to their excessive ostentation and greed. 

The foreign undertakings of Suleiman 
were attended by no great success. The 
B3'zantines, who had provided themselves 
with a most effective means of defence in 
the shape of their celebrated 
h^tlTe* tlreek fire, were now, in 717, 

J under a very capable leader, 

hmperor Leo the Isaurian. 
An Arabian arm\' which laid siege to 
Constantinople met with total defeat. The 
calijjh’s fleet of some four hundred vessels 
was also destroyed, and for a time Asia 
Minor remained in the possession of the 
Bj'zantines. Suleiman did not survive 
these reverses. But his successor, Omar II., 
a simple, ujiright Arab of the old school, 
was in turn unable to retrieve the fortunes 
of the cmj)irc ; he reigned for too short a 
time — 717-720 — to be able to accomplish 
anyll ng of imiiortance. or even to put 
his lavourite scheme of increasing the 
number of Mohammedans, through a 
systematic con\-ersion of tlie. inhabitants 
of the various lands subject to the 
caliphate, into execution. It was greatly 
to the credit of Omar II. that he espoused 
the cause neither of Kaisites nor of 
Kelbites. but endeavoured to keep away 
from all factions and parties. 

During the reign of his successor, 
Yezid II.. who belonged bodj' and soul 
to the Kelbites, the domestic feuds once 
more came into prominence. A name- 
sake of Yezid, the .son of Mohallab, 
entrenched himself in Basra, and called 
u]X)n the Irakans, w'ho had not forgotten 
their old liatred for the Syi ians, in spite 
of the various trilral feuds, to revolt 
against the cali]3h. He \vas, however, 
defeated. At the same time a rebellion 
broke out in Africa, and it also became 
evident that the !Moors intended to 
establish an independent kingdom in 
Spain. The short reign of 
Yezid II. — 720 to 724 — was 
marked by a decided falling 
off in the imperial power 
and supremacy of the caliphate. Nor 
did this retrograde movement cease 
completely during the reign of the next 
caliph, Hisham, although he was an 
abler ruler, and thoroughly aware of the 
cmirse events were taking, Hisham dis- 
played great wisdom in assuming a posi- 
tion of neutrality between Kelbites and 
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Kaisites. Since Kaisite and Yemenite 
leaders and statesmen alternately obtained 
the leadership, a certain amount of 
political sagacity developed, so that men 
soon were able to foretell with a reason- 
able degree of correctness the principles 
according to which the one or the other 
party w'ould administer its offices. The 
Kaisites were of the school of Hadjaj, 
the conqueror of Irak ; a tight hold on 
the reins of government, an overwhelming 
burden of taxation, exclusive favour 
shown to Arabs, and disregard for the 
newly converted of other races, were the 
fundamental principles of their policy. It 
became almost proverbial that no man 
could equal a Kaisite governor in obtain- 
ing vast sums in taxes from a province. 
In contrast to the Kaisites, the Kelbites, 
or Yemenites, were of more liberal 
opinions, placing more value in diplomatic, 
methods and in a policy of leniency 
towards the conquered. Moreover, they 
did not endeavour, as did the Kaisites, 
to extort the poll-tax exclusively from the 
newly converted ; in short, their policy 
was one of conciliation, in contrast to the 
_ . Kaisite polic3f of brute force, 
i "th"'* political systems were 

Caliphate jet founded on firm and 
consistent principles ; it was 
usually quite sufficient lor a true Kelbite 
to sec a Kaisite perform an action, in order 
himself immediately to endeavour to effect 
the contrary. 

Hisham, who was filled with an insati- 
able greed for wealth, soon discovered that 
the Kaisites were the party best adapted 
for executing his wishes ; therefore the 
Kelbite governors, who had at first been 
in favour, were now everywhere replaced 
by the tyrannical Kaisites. The Spanish 
Arabs, who were almost exclusively com- 
po.sed of Yemenites, were now for the first 
time placed under the rule of a Kaisite ; 
and in Africa, Obeida, and after him 
Obcidallah, extorted tremendous sums in 
taxes from the jirovincc. 

The result was a vast upheaval of the 
population of Northern Africa, in whom 
the Kharijite missionaries of the period 
had at last found a people after their own 
hearts ; so that here also those who arose 
in revolt against the insufferable burden 
of taxation became imbued with religious- 
democratic ideas and displayed the highest 
degree Of fanaticism. The Berbers have 
never accomplished much under leaders 
of their own race ; but ' under the 
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intellectual guidance of alien spirits they 
liave exhibited a remarkable eagerness for 
self-sacrifice and great courage. In the 
year 740 the dLslrict of Tangier revolted. 
Khalid, the general sent out by Obeid- 
allah, was killed, and with an exceed- 
ingly largo number of Arab 
Successful j-hieftains. The caliph was now 

iu'^sn ier throw his beloved 

treasure chests wide open, and 
to form an army of picked Syrian warriors 
for service in Africa. The troops were 
sent out under the command of Koltum 
and Baldsh, and were joined in Egypt 
by a levy of Arabs. Nevertheless, "the 
battle with the Berbers ended in another 
defeat for the caliph ; his infantry was for 
the most part annihilated, and Koltum 
fell. Baldsh managed to escape with the 
cavalry to Tangier ;. and thence, after 
many adventures, he arrived in Spain, 
where he was still to play a great role in 
history, recorded in another i?art of this 
work. Hisham did not live to see the 
end of the rebellion in Africa. 

In Irak also, after many months of 
peace under a Yemenite governor, an 
insurrection broke out on the appointment 
of a Kaisite to the office. The government 
was in a still worse plight in Khorassan, 
where Kelbites and Kaisites openly de- 
clared war on one another, a.s well as in 


the neighbouring jirovincc of Transoxania, 
where the native pojiulation was decidedly 
unwilling to accept the usual fate of the 
TOnquered. Since the Kaisite rulers were 
in the habit of beginning their terms of 
office with the imprisonment and exploita- 
tion of their Yemenite predecessor, the 
arrival of a Kaisite governor in Khorassan 
was sufficient to drive the Kelbites into 
open revolt and to cause them to form an 
alliance with the Turks ; and it was not 
until a Kclbite governor arrived and 
general amnesty was granted that quiet 
was again restored in this important 
frontier province. Khorassan included at 
that time th6 whole of North-eastern 
Iran as well as Transoxania, and was of 
great importance from a military point of 
view as a barrier against the nomadic tribes 
of Central Asia. In like manner the moun- 
tain countries to the south of the Caucasus, 
which commanded the entrance to the 
_. . . passes, became military pro- ' 
in*he”* vinces in which incessant fight- 
f, ing took place with Armenians, 

aucBsus Iberians, and 

sometimes with the Tartar hordes that 
strove to make their way into the plain 
of Jlesopotamia. 

The war with the Byzantines was con- 
tinued with varying success. The Arabians 
still hoped to win a final victory by striking 
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a blow at the heart of the empire ; Asia 
!Minor was repeatedly laid waste, until a 
brilliant'' victory of the emperor Leo 
finally set a limit to the incursions of the 
Moslem forces. 

Hisham died in 74J, leaving to his 
nephew and successor, Velid II., an 
empire that, in spite of the unsuppressed 
revolt in Northern Africa, was 


Persians 


Still 


of abundant 


_ possessed 

, ° t power, thanks to the frugal 

* financial jrolicy of the caliph 
and to his skilful management of the two 
great political groups. Nevertheless, the 
antagonisms of sects and parties were by 
no means reconciled. There were, indeed, 
men who looked ujion loyalty to the 
calijih alone as their chief virtue, and who 
thus formed the nucleus of a purely 
dynastic jnuty. The tribe, Rabia, which 
for many years had assumed a ])osition of 
neutrality in the quarrels between Slaha- 
dites and Yemenites, and of which the 
members had for that reason frequently 
been chosen to fill difficult diplomatic 
offices, .served as a ]3oint of departure 
for further development. But the jealousy 
between the Arabs of Syria and the Irakans, 
who were under the influence of Persia, 
was too deeply rooted to disappear easily. 
Indeed, the more influence the Persians 
obtained, the more decided was the 
tendency of the Irakans to turn away from 
the Syrians. Finally, it became evident 
that the Mohammedan Iranians would 
eventually gain the upper hand by force 
of numbers alone. 

In this lay the greatest danger to which 
the Omayyad dynasty was cxjioscd. Lifted 
to the throne by the Syrians, the Omayyads 
jrrospered, ancl finally fell with their most 
faithful adherents. As soon as the centre of 
the empire was I'cmoved to Irak, lire days 
of the Damascus caliphate came to an 
end. The [losition of the Omayyads was 
undermined by the natural course of 
event.s ; the stagnation of Syria, the 
.Arabian inhabitants of which 
had fought the battles of the 
caliph, and had therefore fallen 
off rather than increased in 
numbers, and the growing multitude and 
wealth of the Irakans, were the chief 
causes of the decline of the Omayyad 
dynasty. Already during ..the reign of 
Hisham, the continuation of Omayyad 
rule had become dependent on whether or 
not his family could win the favour of 
the Irakans and the other inhabitants 
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of the eastern provinces. It is hardly 
necessary to say that in this case also 
movements which were national were a 
cloak of religion. However much men 
continued to disagree as to whether 
the first of the caliphs had been justly 
entitled to the dignity, whether Abu Bekr 
or Ali had been the legitimate successor 
of the Prophet, one thing at least was 
certain — all the sectarians were united in 
the belief that the Omayyads were usurpers. 
But the question who .should succeed them 
was not to be decided so easily. The 
descendants of Ali, who turned up from 
time to time and always found supporters 
in Irak, seemed without exception to have 
inherited the incapacity and misfortunes 
of their paternal ancestor ; the few who 
remained of the old comrades of the 
Prophet had retired to the farthest west, 
to Africa, and Spain. Thus it came about 
that a noble family of Mecca, the Abbas- 
sides, who had long been known as the 
hereditary custodians of the spring Zem- 
zem, and who were more nearly related to 
the Prophet than the Omayyads, succeeded 
in becoming the leaders of the dissatisfied 
p. sects. Already during the reign 

the* ** of Hisham their secret designs 
All. -j . had assumed a serious aspect ; 

under his feeble successors they 
arose in open revolt. Velid 11 . did his best 
to scatter the treasures of his predecessor, 
leading a life of careless debauchery ; but 
in spite of his lavislmess he succeeded 
in winning few true friends, and aroused 
the hostility of the other Omayyad 
princes by appointing his younger son to 
be his successor. In the year after his 
accession he was dethroned and jmt to 
death by Yezid III., the champion of the 
Yemenite party. Disturbances immedi- 
ately followed in Irak and Khorassan. 
Mervan, the Omayyad governor of Armenia 
and Azerbijan, advanced on Damascus, 
defeated the Yemenites, and compelled 
the Syrian Arabs to accept him as regent 
during the minority of the son of Velid 11 . 
But the power of the Omayyads was rapidly 
declining, and Mervan, although a man of 
great ability, was unable to ward off the 
impending destruction. Embittered by 
their losses, the Yemenites had become 
his enemies, and thus the Syrian Arabs 
were once more divided at the very moment 
when unity was most needed. Already the 
descendants of Ali had raised the banner 
of rebellion in Persia ; and in Irak the 
Kharijites were once more in revolt. No 
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help was to be expected from the western 
provinces. In Africa the Berber troubles 
were not yet ended ; and in Spain a civil 
war was raging between Kaisites and 
Kelbites, who even in this distant land 
had not been able to forget their ancient 
tribal hatred. 

The first blow was dealt in Khorassan. 
Here, in the year 747, Abu lluslim un- 
furled the black flag of the /Vhbassides, and 
drove out Nasir, the Omajw’itd governor. 
Nasir vainly endeavoured to make a stand 
in Western Persia, and this province also 
was lost by the Omayj'ads. In the summer 
of 750, on the Abbassid troops apjiearing 
before Kufa, the gates were immediately 
opened to the revolutionists. It had lieen 
of no advantage to Mervan that he had 
seized and put to death Ibrahim, the 
intriguing head of the Abbassid family, 
for the place of tlie latter was taken by 
his sons ; and the movement itself, which 
was not in reality founded on the ambition 
of the Abbassides, but on the e.xce.ssive 
hatred of Irakans and Iranians for the 
Syrians, pursued its course without inter- 
ruption. Mervan assembled a powerful 
, P ■ army on the southern frontier 
thV ° province, not far 

. from Mossul ; and here on the 
umayyads Abbassides en- 

countered the superior forces of the calijih, 
on January 25ih, 750. Even at this 
decisive moment the tribal hatred of 
the Bedouins did not lessen in intensity : 
just as the battle had practically l)een won 
by the Syrians, Mervan’s entire Yemenite 
following deserted him. The result was 
a complete rout. After vainly seeking 
refuge in Damascus, the caliph escaped to 
Egypt, where he lost his life in a fruitless 
attempt to organise resistance. The banner 
of the Abbassides now waved triumphantly 
over the walls of Damascus : and thus the 
people of Irak finally gained the victory 
over their hated Syrian neighbours, the 
East over the West. 

With the victory of the Aljbassidcs a 
period of short splendour, followed by 
gradual decay, began for the emi)irc of 
the caliphs. Many changes which had 
for years been developing in comparative 
seclusion now made their way to the light : 
and many features that had formerly been 
all-important to the welfare of the Oma5^’ad 
dynasty were lost. Thus the moment has 
come for us to cast a backward glance 
over the domestic affairs of the iloham- 
medan empire, which arose out of nothing 
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w'ith such marvellous rapidity, and finally 
extended from the Pyrenees and the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus and 
the Jaxartes. 

The Bedouins, who inarched forth from 
the interior of Arabia, brought to the 
peoples of Western Asia a simplicity of 
life and a homely greatness of siiirit and 
deed hitherto unknown to those 
more retined and effeminale 
races. In the Bedouins, the 
luxurious Syrians and Persians 
once more beheld men who looked njvin 
mere .sensual enjoyments with contemiit. 
and Were cajiable of fighting to the death 
lor a ])rinciple. For the first time for many 
years a manly, often a heroic, spirit was 
infused into the history of Western Asia. 
The love of freedom of the Bedouins 
di.s.sipaled for the, time being the suffocat- 
ing atmosirhere of gloomy, indolent 
despotism that arose like a iwisonous mist 
from the rich plains of Mesopotamia and 
Persia. It was no lasting inheritance 
that Arabia presented to its neighbour 
countries. Never in history has a vic- 
torious race been able iiermanently to 
alter the character of the conquered terri- 
tories and the sjiirit of their inhabitants; 
the conquerors themselves must finally 
succumb to this same character and siririt. 
None the less, the infusion of foreign blood 
is often sufficient to arouse the exhausted 
soil to new fruitfulness, to awaken a fresh 
devclo])menl of national life. 

Still, it would be incorrect to look 
upon the Arabians of the time of the 
Prophet as merely rude, uncultured 
Bedouins, however large a proportion of 
the population was composed of that 
class; the industiious agriculturists of 
Medina and the far-travelled merchants 
of Mecca stood ujion a vastly higher jflanc 
of civilisation than the simifle tribes of 
the desert. In Yemen remains were still 
jrrcscrvccl of a formei' jieriod of flourishing 
commerce and advanced moi'al dcveloj)- 
ment ; and the Arabs who led 
a semi-stationary existence on 
the frontiers of the Roman and 
Persia.a empires had not re- 
mained uninfluenced by the civilisation of 
their neighbours. From these various 
elements were recruited the ])0])ulations of 
the towns that shortly became the centres 
of Mohammedan civilisation in the various 
provinces. The true Bedouin tocjk but a 
small part in the intellectual lile of these 
central groups ; his jiassionate love for 
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Desert 


an unfettered life on the steppes was 
unconquerable. No one has e.\pressed 
this sentiment more convincinglj- than 
the motlier of Yezid L, who prevailed 
upon her husband to allow her to return 
to her tribe in the desert ; " A tent 

swayed by the wind is dearer to me than 
a lofty castle. ... A piece of bread in the 
corner of my desert home tastes 
better than the daintiest sweet- 
meat. I long for my liome ; 
no ])alace may take its place.” 
It is obvious that the immediate effect 
of the wars of conquest waged by the 
cali[)hs could not have been favourable to 
civilisation ; but the destruction and loss 
of life inflicted in the countries that were 
first attacked and quickly subdued were 
comparatively insignificant, despite the 
fact that these were religious wars, which, 
as ex]K'rience has shown, are the most 
merciless of all struggles. Mahomet’s 
humane treatment of both Christians and 
Jews, the case with which convereion to 
Islam could take place — through the mere 
rc[)etition of a formula — as well as regard 
to the finances of the state, were the chief 
preventives of general massacres. 

Commerce very soon became one of 
the chief sources of the power and .splen- 
dour of the Mohammedan emjiire. The 
most important trade routes from east to 
west fell at one blow into the hands of the 
followers of the Prophet ; not a grain of 
Indian sj)icc could reach the western world 
without first jiassiug the customs dejwts of 
the Arairians ; and the amounts of the tolls 
assessed lay entirely at the discretion of 
the cali])]!. In earlier times trade had 
favoured sometimes one. sometimes an- 
other route, according to circumstances ; 
an exorbitant duty in EgyjJt driving com- 
merce from the Red Sea, the route through 
the Pei'sian Gulf and the valley of the 
Euphrales to Syria became pojmlar. The 
merchant was enabled to avoid the risk 
of transportation of goods by sea by 
. . . sending his caravans qj'erland 

ra lan through Persia and Mesopo- 

Control of 

ommerce from the Farthest East, 

Chinese silk in particular, were sent through 
Iran, sometimes through Transoxania and 
across the Caspian Sea to South Russia, 
often by ship from China to Ceylon, there to 
connect with the trade routes from India 
to the West. The gates of commerce were 
in the hands of a single people ; and the 
profits of all the customs depots, from 
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Basra and Alexandria to Bokhara and 
Multan, flowed into the imperial treasury. 

With the grorvth of material prosperity 
there was a corresponding increase of 
intellectual activity, which, however, did 
not reach its zenith until the times of the 
Abbassides. So long as the Syrian Arabs 
governed the empire, the ancient Arabian 
spirit reigned triumphant ; and, as a 
result, poetry and romance were more 
popular than science. 

The army organisation had remained 
under the Omayyads justwliat it had been 
during the first days of the caliphate. 
There was practically no standing army ; 
and the caliph’s bodyguard was of no 
special importance until the Abbassid 
dynasty came into power. The conquered 
countries were rendered secure by means 
of military colonics ; for, as a rule, the 
armies that won provinces for Islam 
immediately settled down in the new terri- 
tories and continued in the service of the 
governor. The natural result of this whole- 
sale emigration was a surprisingly rapid 
increase in the political significance of 
Arabia during the days of the 

“ first caliphs. The military 

Or“.''nisa«on °''Samsation however well 
adapted to the simple condi- 
tions of life of the Arabs, was incapable 
of development, and the Abbassides were 
compelled to form their bodj^guards and 
standing armies out of foreign mercenaries, 
who finally became the rulers of the empire. 

Tlie celebrity of the Arabians as breeders 
of horses might easily lead to the incorrect 
idea that the troops of the first caliphs 
consisted exclusively of cavalry ; in truth, 
however, the number of serviceable horses 
in Arabia was never very large, and the 
Arabian armies were cliiefiy made up of 
infantry, and camel riders who usually 
fought dismounted. The backbone of the 
army was indeed composed of horsemen, 
well armed with steel helmet and drain 
mail, bearing lance and sabre ; but the 
bulk of the soldiers were, at least during 
the early days of the caliphate, very badly 
off for arms. 

The surprisingly rapid development of 
Mohammedan sea-power — the navy was 
constructed with the assistance of im- 
pressed inhabitants of the Syrian coast — 
has already been mentioned. It was for- 
tunate for the Christian Occident that the 
dreaded “Greek fire” was discovered ,in 
time. It perhaps saved Constantinople 
from a premature fall. 
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IT was not love for a brave general or 
^ for the followers of the Prophet, whose 
claims to the caliphate were much more 
valid than those of the rulers m Damascus, 
but hatred that caused Irakans and Per- 
sians to unite against the Syrians. There 
was no lack of candidates for the empty 
throne ; once more the numerous de- 
scendants of Ali stood in the front rank. 
They had never ceased to labour for 
the downfall of the Omayyad dynasty, and 
in all probability the bulk of the soldiers 
who fought for Irak and defeated Mervan 
at the Great Zab believed that they were 
also fighting for the house of Ali. But the 
curse that seemed to accompany this family 
of pretenders continued with undiminished 
power; into the place of the descendants 
of Ali, the diplomatic, crafty grandchildren 
of Abbas thrust themselves, and as soon as 
„ they dared to lay aside the 

f rt***"^* mask, held fast with iron grasp 

J!. ® to the longed-for office. Abbas 

* * was an uncle of the Prophet, a 

distingui.shed man, but of doubtful char- 
acter, who had opjxrsed his nephew until 
finally the scales turned in favour of the 
latter. He then enthusiastically welcomed 
Mahomet as the messenger of God. 
Through this ance.stor — whose spirit had 
descended upon his children — the Abbas- 
sides based their claims to the caliphate, 
not without foundation according to 
Arabian law, for among the Omayyads also, 
not the son but the brother of a irrince 
was looked upon as the legitimate successor. 
Besides, M^omet liad left behind him 
no male descendants, but only a daughter, 
the maternal ancestor of the Ali branch. 
The success of the one family or the other 
depended entirely upon the personalities 
of their leaders, and so far as this was con- 
cerned the Abbassides were greatly superior 
to the descendants of Ali, who never yet 
had succeeded in pursuing a definite policy. 

Abdallah Abul-Abbas,with the honourable 
nickname of Al-Saffah (the man of blood), 
perhaps invented by himself, was of all 
the family the man most capable of assisting 
the cause of the Abbassides to victory both 


b}' trickery and force. By him the new 
]x.‘riod of Mohammedan history was ushered 
in in a manner characteristic of the whole 
age. W’hcn the Hashimids, the name 
given to the oi)i)onents of the Omayyads 
and supporters of the true descendants 
of Mahomet, had taken possession of 
Kufa, Abdallah was at hand immediately 
_ . . and succeeded in winning over 

fo cause. The 
f A" commander of the Khorassan 
** rebels, Abu Muslim, had always 

been inclined to favour the Abbassides, and 
othem, whose loj'alty seemed doubtful, 
were jnit out of the way either by open force 
or secret tussassination. Arriving in Syria, 
Abdallah hastened to massacre all membera 
of the Omayyad family upon whom he could 
lay hands, and cau.sed the graves of the 
Omayyad calijfiis to be opened and their 
bodies mutilated. It was in vain that the 
followers of Ali rebelled in Irak, and the 
adherents of the Omayyads in Syria. When, 
after a reign of four years, the “ man of 
blood ” died, the entire empire, with the 
e.xception of Spain, which then broke off 
for all time from the rulens of the East, 
was in the hands of the Abbassides. 

The true founder of the Abbassid 
dynasty was Abu Mirslim, who had first 
cau.sed Khorassan to revolt, and now 
governed this important province with 
its military colonies and warlike in- 
habitants — a man who, owing to the 
intolerance and bigotry in which he had 
lieen educated, had become a bloodthirsty 
fanatic. Not until shortly before his death 
did he apj)reciate and regret the evil 

A Fanatic blind religious 

* zeal, as is shown in a remark- 
able letter written by his hand. 
It was inevitable that such a 
powerful, independent personage as he 
should have awakened the suspicions of 
the calijih, who made several attemjits to 
cause him to be assassinated. When, 
after the death of Abdallah, a struggle 
for the succession broke out between his 
brothers, Abu Muslim hastened uji, and 
with the aid of his army decided the victory 
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in favour of Aim Jafar Mansur. But it 
was fated that Muslim should never 
return to his province. As soon as he 
felt his position to be secure enough, the 
new caliph lost no time in putting into 
Ijractice the political tendencies which 
he had inherited from his father. Abu 
Muslim was emiced to court, and there 
cut down before the caliph’s 
Founder of After his death a re- 

theAbbass.des,-.|,j^^^^ in favour of the de- 
Murdcred ^j-endants of Mi broke out in 
Khorassan, and at the same time the con- 
temporary head of the family, Mohammed, 
incited the Medinans to revolt; but Arabia 
was no longer the land from which a new 
dynasty could arise. Mohammed fell in 
Iratlle. and the rebellion in Khonessan 


was easily crushed. 

During IMansur's reign the effects of 
the tall of tht; Omayyads and the termina- 
tion of Sj’rian supremacy came fully into 
tile light. Abd;illah liad already chosen 
Irak for his residence. Mansur, however, 
did not choose the frontier town of Kufa 
to be the cajiital of his great empire, but 
built the city of Bagdad in the heart of 
Pei’sia, on I he banks of the Tigi i,s. at a point 
where it is se'paratcd from the Euphrates 
by less than thirty miles. At first it had 
not been his intention to establish the 
capital here. He had desired to found a 
military town, or, more coirectly, a 
fortitied cam}) as a headquarters for the 
mercenaries, with whose aid he expected 
to hold the restless Irakans in subjection. 
But Mansur could not shake himself free 
from the latter, among whom he enjoyed 
great popnlarit3o Kula, fallen into 
disfavour, was deserted ; and alter a 
few years had passed the walls of Bagdad 
became too narrow for the inhabitants 
who came streaming in from all directions. 
On the left bank of the Tigris a new and 
sjilcndid quarter of the town sprang up ; 
in short, whether he would or not, 
the caliph beheld a metroiiolis arising 
„ . about his residence, a city 

which seemed to be a rcllcc- 
rew y Nineveh and Babylon 

of ancient days. The attempt 
to found a military camp in the land 
which was now elevated by the Abbassid 
caliphs into the centre of the Moham- 
medan enqiire, was of itself sufficient 
to prove tliat a change had begun to 
take place in the relations between the 
rulers and their subjects. The Omayyads 
liad dwelt m Damascus, in the miist of 
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a population of pure-blooded Arabs, who 
were loyal to the djmasty and dangerous 
to the caliph only- when they became 
divided among themselves on account 
of tribal prejudice and hatred. Equal 
loyalty was not to be expected from the 
inhabitants of Irak, a mixed population 
of which the various elements were 
constanlly in a state of war with one 
another; and tlie Arabs of Irak were no 
longer to be depended ujicn, tor they had 
long before become enfeebled and de- 
generate. 

Thus it became necessary for Mansur to 
substitute for the small bodyguard that 
had proved sufficient for the Omaj'yads 
a larger force, of which the nucleus was 
composed neither of SjTians nor of 
Irakans but of border troops from 
Khorassan, and Turkish mercenaries. For 
the first time in the history of Western 
Asia the barbarous sons of the north-east 
strutted about (he streets of Bagdad in 
the brilliant uniform of the life-guard, and 
cast longing looks on the vast treasures 
of the “ capital of the world.” Tidings 
of the fabulous splendour of Bagdad soon 
reached the Turkestan steppes; 
Covet warlike nomads, seated 

B ed d ■ camp-fires, eagerly 

“ “ listened to stories of the luxury 
of the metropolis and the cowardice and 
lack of unity of its inhabitants told by 
their returned companions. There was 
no longer any need for the caliph to 
impress or to entice Turkish mercenaries 
into his service ; already more than 
enough had volunteered. 

The removal of the centre of the empire 
to the east was a result chiefly of the 
growing power of the Persiaas, who were 
now completely reconciled to the Moham- 
medan religion. Durijig the days of the 
Omayy'ads it had been almost impossible 
for a Persian to attain a position of 
influence in the state ; but under the 
Abba.ssides the number of Iranians occupy- 
ing high offices constantly increased. 
With them a new spirit, foreign and 
hostile to the old Arabian character, 
i'>ecame supreme at the caliph’s court. 
The mixture of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, peculiar to the Arabs as a natural 
rasult of their nomadic manner of life, 
with dans and chiefs was entirely un- 
known to the Persians, who had always 
shown that a despotic form of govern- 
ment was better adapted to their national 
character. The Arabs of the old school 
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had not the least comprehension for that 
blind idohsation of a ruler which the 
Persians had exhibited from the earliest 
times. Far from endeavouring to oppose 
this tendency, the Abbassides liecame 
less and less accessible to the people, and 
entirely gave up the immediate, almost 
comrade-like relation of ruler to subject 
f, in which the Omayyads had 

o/the°” Stood to their faithful Syrians. 

, It soon became nece.ssary for 

iiira e create a new official, 

a vizir, who occu])ied the position of inter- 
mediary between the more or less deified 
caliph and the common people. It is 
obvious that the vizirate cannot well be 
compared with the chancellorship of a 
European state, inasmuch as the vizir .was 
not the adviser of the caliph, but his agent 
in mattei's pertaining to external affairs. 
His duty was merely to e.xecute the 
commands of his master, whose profound 
wisdom and infallible judgment decided 
upon all questions of administration, 
but who was far too august to take a 
personal share in the actual details of 
administration. Thus the vizirate was 
one of those j)ositions of which the 
significance depended entirely upon the 
character of the incumbent, or of the 
prince w'hom he served. Some vizirs were 
mere lay figures ; others were friends and 
advisers of the sovereign ; in some cases, 
indeed, they were the true rulers of the 
nation, and in their hands the caliphs 
were little more than puppets. 

.'\Uhough the Abbassides w'ere willing to 
accede to the demands of the Iranian 
sjiirit in the matter of the vizirate, it w^as 
necessary for them to exercise the utmost 
caution in regard to another trait of Per- 
sian character somew'hat similar to that 
which has already been described. The 
movement. which enabled the Abbas.sides 
to place themselves at the head of the 
ilohammedan empire was in the main a 
result of Persian activity, and had for 
_ . its immediate object nothing 

°AI" further than the destruction of 
Ascendants the Omayyad dynpty in order 
that the true heirs and de- 
scendants of llahomet might occupy the 
throne. It is obvious, however, that the 
Abbassides attained their position of 
supremacy owing rather to their superior 
diplomacy and cunning than to a general 
recognition of their rights. Inflamed with 
anger, but not in the least discouraged, 
the descendants of Ali still awaited an 
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opportunity for putting forth their claims. 
The Abbassides themselves .. knew only 
too well that the grandchildren of the 
deified son-in-law and nephew ot ■ the 
Prophet possessed in reality far more 
adherents among the inhabitants of the 
empire than did the house of Abbas ; and 
even had they not realised it, the revolts 
that were constantly breaking out in 
favour of the Ali branch would soon have 
taught them the obvious truth. However 
much the Abbassides were indebted to the 
various sectarians who assisted them to 
the caliphate, and however enthusiastic 
they may have been as Shiites during the 
years preceding their elevation to the 
throne, upon attaining the position of 
supremacy they were obliged to renounce 
their sect and to ingratiate themselves 
with the orthodox party, to which the bulk 
of the Arabian population belonged. The 
first step taken in this direction by the 
caliph Mansur may not have been easy ; 
in fact, its immediate effect was to en- 
danger his throne. But the permanent 
result of an understanding between the 
despotic monarchy and the State Church 
f, . could not have been othenvise 
® , than beneficial to the future 
of the dynasty. Their posi- 
^ tion in regard to the orthodox 
party was of the highest importance to the 
Abbassides. As caliphs they were not 
only the rulers of a vast empire, but also 
the spiritual guides of all Mohammedans, 
defenders of the faith as well as of the 
realm. During the time of the Omayyads 
the two offices had united into one ; in all 
regions through which the new doctrines 
were disseminated the temporal supremacy 
of the caliph was also recognised. Although 
the Abbassides soon perceived that they 
would not be able to retain their double 
position in all parts of their exceptionally 
extensive empire, they recognised at the 
same time that the religious influence 
which they possessed was also a means for 
preserving the state from dissolution, and 
that at least their spiritual authority could 
be maintained in regions where the power 
of their arms was no longer feared. On the 
other hand, dissenters had the choice 
either of entirely severing their connection 
with Bagdad through the election of a new 
caliph, or of taking a middle course by 
refusing to recognise the temporal supre- 
macy of the caliphate while subjecting 
themselves to its spiritual authority. Thus, 
under these conditions, it must have been 
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a matter of great importance for the 
Abhassicles to win the friendship of the 
orthodox party as well as of the Arabian 
tribes, which, notwithstanding all re- 
movals of the centre of power, still retained 
the political leadership of the Moham- 
medan world. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Mansur’s wise 
policy, the unity of the empire was not 
preserved entire during his reign. At 
the same time that the centre of the empire 
was transferred to the cast, Spain, the 
farthest western province, was lost to the 
caliphs ; not only the temporal but the 
spiritual bonds of 
connection were com- 
pletely severed. It 
was in vain that Ab- 
dallah, “ the man of 
blood,” had endea- 
voured to annihilate 
the Omayyad family, 

A member of the 
fallen house, Abd ur 
Rahman, escaped to 
Africa after manifold 
adventures, and 
finally reached Spain, 
where after long 
struggles between 
Kaisites and Kel- 
bites, the Kaisite 
leader, Yusuf, had 
obtained control of 
the government and 
driven out the Ab- 
bassid emissaries. 

Shortly after his 
landing, Abd ur Rah- 
man succeeded in 
deposing Yusuf with 
the assistance of the 
Kelbites. He then 
established an inde- 
pendent government, and, as a descendant 
of the unjustly deposed Omayyad dynasty, 
took upon himself the title of caliph, in 

756. 

All Mansur’s attempts to destroy his 
rival were without effect. In general, his 
reign was so disturbed at home by revolts 
of the followers of Ali and other parties 
that foreign undertakings were out of the 
question. The caliph was forced to con- 
tent himself with maintaining the frontiers 
of the empire, here and there perhaps 
succeeding in advancing them a trifle. At 
all events, Mansur was successful in ren- 
dering secure the throne of the Abbassides. 


It may have been that a cold, calculating, 
faithless character such as his was needed 
at this time with the as.sistancc of the 
Irakans to maintain the suiiremacy of the 
Abba.s.sidt'.s, 

The golden age of the .Abbasside dynasty 
did not begin until after the death of 
Hlansur, in 775, when his son Mahdi suc- 
ceeded to the fali]ihatc— much against 
the will of liis uncle, who, as brother of the 
late caliph, had lirst claim to the throne 
according to Arabian custom. But the 
constantlj’ recurring inclination of reigning 
caliplis to abrogate the usual form of 
succe.ssiou in favour 
of their own descen- 
dants in this case led 
to no serious conflict. 
.Mahdi was the very 
opjiosite of his father 
lioth m character 
and disposition, but 
none the Ic.ss just 
such a ruler as the 
Irakans most valued. 
Under his govern- 
ment Bagdad began 
to develop into the 
city with which \vc 
have iiecome ac- 
quainted through 
legend and tale as the 
most brilliant and 
joyful ca]iital of the 
world, and at the 
same time the centre 
of l.ia.stcrn literature 
and science. 

That in sjiite of 
Mahcli’s mild rule 
there was no ])eace 
in Irak, and that 
ihe old struggles oi 
sects and parties 
broke out anew, now here, now there, is 
.self-evident from the character of the 
people. In like manner the warlike in- 
habitants of Khorassan, although they 
had assisted the Abbassides to the throne, 
nevertheless looked upon the departure 
of the latter from the Shiite doctrines 
with great displeasure. The tremendou.s 
revolt headed by the projihel A 1 JInkanna 
(the Veiled One) in Transoxania was not 
completely quelled until the year 780. 
Just as if there were not enough sects 
and parties already in existence, Arabian 
revolutionaries arose in Irak and preached 
a republican lorm of Mohammedanisin. 
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HARUN AL RASHID THE GREAT CALIPH 


Ka.ruit al Rashid, "the J« jt," caroc to the throne in 
7(W A.P. in the golden days of the Mohammedan civili- 
sation, and before the decay Bagdad and the caliphate. 
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Their princii’les may perhaps be con- 
sidered lo be the sharpest jirotest put 
forth by the Arabian national sjiirit against 
the Iranian despotism of the Abbassidcs. 
Among the Persians the old communism 
of the followers ol Mazdak, who had em- 
bittered the life of the last of the Sassanidie, 
ap]ieared once more in a IMohamincdan 
garb. The Iranian adherents of AH finally 
arrived at the summit of absurdity in the 
deification ol their idol. They had ever 
liecn ready lo rei'ognise the Abbassid 
caliphs also as divine beings on account 
ol their connectiGii with the Projihet, 
until the departure of the Abbassides 
Irom the orlliodo.v faith transformed this 
orerwhelining veneration into hatred. 
There is no doubt that the majority of 
the seels emantded from the Persians, 
and that they were, in a wa\ . the outward 
evidences ol tlie severe 
.s|initna! cimlliet occa- 
sioneil iiy the eon\'er.sion 
ol the Iranians lo Moham- 
nieclanisin tiiid the blend- 
ing of the Persian and 
■Irabitin conceptions of 
life. .‘Vefiiuiintancc with 
the religions of India 
i‘.s])ecially with the doc- 
trine of the. Iransinigra- 
tion of souls, which found 
many converts in Kho- 
rassaii, contributed not a 
little to the general 
confusion. 

In spile of the domestic 
disturbances, Ilalidi was 
able to undertake .several successful expe- 
ditions tigaiiist the Pyzantines, without, 
howes-er. iirnily establishing his position 
in Asia IMinor. An army to invade 
Sjjain was annihilated Ijy the Omayyad 
caliph. The latter had already formed 
a plan of attacking Syria in order to 
arouse the old followers of his house to 
battle ■with the -Alibassides. when, for- 
tunately for Mahdi, Charlemagne liegan 
his wars against the IMoors in Spain. 
_ , , ■ During the last years of his life 

the Caliph's policy of Mahdi was guided 
almost entirely by his ambitious 
wife Khizuran, who had also 
managed lo cause her sons Ilusa and 
Harun to be named his succes.sors. But 
when, in the year 785, Musa ascended the 
throne, taking the title of Hadi, her 
ambition encountered a sudden check, 
since he advised her with great emphasis 


Harun al 
Rashi<I« 
the Just 


to busy herself with the duties of a woman, 
and to spend more of her time reading 
the Koran. However, Hadi's attempt to 
exclude her favourite Harun from the 
succession in favour of his own children 
led to his as.sassination in the next year. 

Harun al Rashid came to the 
throne without opposition, reign- 
ing from 7S6-809, He had always 
enjoyed gi'eat popularity, his 
generosity and kindliness contributing 
no less to the affection in which he w'as held 
by his subjects than the w'arlike deeds 
he had ])erformed during his father’s 
lifetime against the Byzantines. Sthl, 
he had inherited the evil characteristics 
of his Abbassid ancestors in full measure, 
showing himself on more than one occasion 
to be both ti'eacherous and cruel. The 
high jiraise which tradition has accorded 
to his celebrated justness, 
perpetuated in his sur- 
name Al Rashid, “ the 
Upright," must be ac- 
cepted w'ith restrictions. 
However, he has now 
become a favourite hero 
of legend ; and Bagdad, 
his residence, w’hich at- 
tained its greatest pros- 
perity during his days, 
now stands for that epi- 
tome of fabulous splen- 
dour which the traveller 
in the Orient often seeks 
■■ but never finds. Harun’s 
near name is connected the 
B.-I8:da<l. tS Zobiede. queen of Harun al Raaliid. cloScly with Bagdad 

lor the reason that its decay set in almost 
immediately after his death, and -wnth 
the magnificence of the city the glory of 
the caliphate itself became less and less, 
until finally it too vanished. On the 
whole, howevei, it may be said that the 
]3eriod of Haruii’s reign was one of 
domestic prosperity and of successful 
foreign wars. The ruinous effects of the 
Abbassid system of government were not 
felt to any great e.xtent during his life- 
time. But complete domestic tranquillity 
was not to be thought of. It was impos- 
sble for the Irakan and Persian sects to 
renounce their favourite pastime of 
quarrelling ; again and again they sought 
to take up arms, and in Syria, Kelbites 
and Kaisites fell upon one another with 
undimirished fury. The ever - restless 
inhabitants of Khorassan- were no less 
inclined to revolt now than thev had 



TOMB OF HARUN'S QUEEN 
striking; monument on the plains, 
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always been. In Afiica things came to 
such a pass that the authority ol the 
caliph was no longer recognised in the 
western provinces ; and a dynasty of 
the house of Ali arose, refusing to be sub- 
ject either to the temporal or to the 
spiritual influence of the Abbassides. 

The campaigns of Harun against the 
Byzantines, although temporarily succass- 
_ ful, were attended by no 

results. Constanti- 
„ ® .. no pie was harassed to the utler- 

armeei es Bulgarians, and 

repulsed the armies of the caliph with the 
greatest difficulty ; more than once the 
city was compelled to pay tribute to 
Harun. The expeditions often led by 
Harun himself into Asia Ulinor were little 
more than predatory raids, for the empire 
of the caliph was already too decayed 
and tattered to permit of the permanent 
acquisition and Mohammedanising of new 
provinces ; in fact, soon after Harim’s 
death the Byzantines themselves took 
the offensive. The most noteworthy 
event of Harun’s life 
was the destruction of 
the Barmecides. Had it 
been only the murder of 
over-ambitious generals 
or governors, or merely 
one of the scenes of 
carnage that occur in 
endless succession 
throughout the history 
of Oriental empires, 
the incident woulcl 
scarcely be worthy of 
notice. But in reality 
the deed itself, together 
with the events that 
led up to it, may be 
taken as a characteristic 
prelude to later con- 
ditions ; through it the 
authority of the office 
of mayor of the palace, 
which was in later 
times called into exist- 
ence by the weakening 
despotism as an execu- 
tive and support, was for the time being 
abolished. Already, under the predecessors 
of Harun, the Barmecide family had 
attained to great authority'; and its in- 
fluence became almost unlimited when one 
of its members, Yahya, by timely interfer- 
ence succeeded in securing the throne for 
Harun on the death of Hadi. And when 


Jafar, a son of Yahya, obtained as a result 
of his rvisdom and charm of personality the 
highest favour of the caliph, and held the 
office of vizir with almost boundless power 
it seemed indeed as if a new ruling house 
had arisen with the Abbassides. Already 
the whims of J afar were looked upon as of 
greater importance than those of the 
caliph ; already measureless wealth had 
fallen to the share ol the favoured family' : 
when, in 803, a sudden catastrophe de- 
stroyed its hopes of further distinction 
and influence, and at the same time led 
to the annihilation of the all-powerful 
favourite. Had it been insight into the 
threatening danger that led Harun to 
take extreme measures much might be 
said in his defence ; but it was in reality 
nothing more than an ordinary harem 
affair through which J afar and liLs family 
came to their ruin. The affair was cer- 
tainly not greatly to the credit of the 
caliph, and the deed awakened extreme dis- 
satisfaction among the people of Bagdad. 
Grumbling and embittered, the ageing 
Harun left the city, 
and resided during the 
last years of his life in 
Kakka in Mesopotamia, 
assiduously but vainly 
engaged in an attempt 
to obviate later quarrels 
as to the succession. 

During the reign of 
Harun the Abbassid 
empire reached the 
zenith of its external 
power ami domestic 
culture. The founda- 
tions of prosperity 
were, on the whole, the 
same as they had been 
during the Omayyad 
period, but internal 
conditions had changed. 
The removal of the 
centre of the empire 
from Damascus to 
Bagdad exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on 
the life and morals of 
the Mohammedan races. Transported from 
the dry, strong desert air of Damascus 
and placed in the hot, damp plain of 
Irak, the civilisation of the caliphate 
developed more rapidly, but also more 
artificially, under the new conditions. 

Inasmuch as the residence of the caliph 
was removed to the richest and most 
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HARUN AL RASHID’S PALACE 
All that remains of the splendid palace of the Great 
and Just Caliph at bis ancient capital of Bagdad. 
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densely-populaterl province of the empire, 
it followed that the caliphate itself gained 
new lustre, and at the same time became 
further estranged from its old Arabian 
simplicity. In order that the caliph might 
maintain the splendour and dignity of his 
supreme position among the c.onntle.ss rich 
merchants of Bagdad, in the midst of a 
gi'’en over to )5rc- 
» n" tension and display, it became 
0 ag a s Iqj. arrange 

Court , • 1 

his court m a manner entirely 

different from that which had previously 
been the custom under tlie majority of the 
Omayyad rulers. iMagnificent palaces, 
bridges, mosques, artistically laid out 
gardens, water conduits, and jniblic foun- 
tains aroused the wonder of his subjects 
no loss than did the s|)lendonr of the arms 
and unilorms displayed by calijih and 
court on holidays, or the I'dcnitudc of 
treasures accumulated in the palace of the 
ruler, and the. lavish way in which money 
was ireely distributed to beggars and the 
iinemiiloyed. A luxurious spirit of good 
cheer jiervaclocl the entire city ; ancl, as 
once in the Rome of the emperors, not 
only the' gold of the province.s, but also 
the nati\'e products of the various quarters 
of the globe were lirought l.iy commerce to 
the markc.'ts of Bagdad, where the silks of 
China and the furs of Siberia were heaped 
together with the spices ot India and 
Arabia and the coloured leather rvarcs ot 
Cordova. At that time Bagdad was the 
centre of the world's commercial routes, 
which led irom China to the West, from 
India to Byzantium and toWestern Europe. 

Although there were still dangers and 
difficulties to be o\crcomc, it was a golden 
age of commerce ; the majority of the 
roads were in c.xccllont condition, pro- 
vided with milestones ancl caravanseries, 
and protected by garrisons in the less- 
frcqucntecl regions. The great annual 
pilgrimages to ^^ecea, which united devo- 
tion ancl trade in a most profitable manner, 
ronfributecl not a little to the 
ooiden although the 

Arab merchant, as a rule, was- 

Commerce 

track of the w'arlike Mohammedan propa- 
ganda, sometimes indeed preceding it and 
appearing in the role both of missionary 
and trader. The onset of the religious evars 
had thrown clown all the barriers which 
had previou.sly encircled the lands of 
Western Asia like Chinese walls ; the 
Mohammedan merchant now found in all 
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regions countrymen and tribal relatives 
who were ready to give him shelter and 
protection and all the assistance in their 
power. 

Nor was the sea closed to him. Com- 
merce on the Indian Ocean had long been 
in the hands of the Arabians, who pene- 
trated as far as the Southern Chinese ports, 
and through their superior industry had 
practically ruined the once flourishing 
shipping trade of China. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean the warships of the caliph 
had forced back the Byzantines ; in the 
year 826 the conquest of Crete provided 
Mohammedan commerce and piracy with 
a base that for more than a hundred 
years defied every attack of the Eastern 
Roman emperors. 

The desert was as little an obstacle as 
the sea to the Mohammedan merchant, 
who was well acquainted with its dangers, 
and knew by what means they could be 
overcome. Northern Africa had scarcely 
beejr conquered before commerce with the 
Sudan, hitherto merely a small, unjjrofit- 
able trade, began to flourish ; vast cara- 
vans traversed the desert of Sahara and 
, brought the products of Arabian, 
I’crsian, and Egyptian industry 
Des blacks, returning home 

" with gold-dust, ostrich feathers, 
and negro "slaves. In all regions into 
which the Arab merchant penetrated 
arose those small settlements and colonies 
which even to-day exist on the Eastern 
African coast as precursors of Arabian 
civilisation and Mohammedanism. 

The intellectual movement that was 
brought about through the extension of 
trade, and the consequent furtherance of 
the unity of the empire, were of still 
greater importance, still more wide-reach- 
ing in their results. Already under the 
Omayj'ads this ])roces3 had begun, but 
not until the caliphate had been removed 
to Irak, where there was so great an 
intermingling of races, did it attain to its 
full extent. 

Even before the invasion of the Arabs 
the population of Irak had been a remark- 
able mixture. The ancient Babylonian race 
still formed the nucleus of the stationary 
inhabitants and the peasant class ; in the 
cities there was a large amount of Greek 
blood, and finally Semites had immigrated 
in such numbers that during the period of 
the Sassanidte bands of Jews had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the laqd in a state of 
terror for months at a time. The long- 




A MOHAMMEDAN TRADING ’ CARAVAN AND PILGRIMAGE FROM CAIRO TO MECCA 
The desert was as little an obstacle as the sea to the Mohammedan merchant, and vast caravans traversed the 
deserts, while the great annual pilgrimages to Mecca united devotion and trade in a most profitable manner* 


continued supremacy of the Parthians and from tlic earliest ages, arts and sciences 

the Sassanidte had very naturally led to an could not fail to flourish ; and for a time 

extensive immigration of Iraniaas, who Bagdad was the centre of learning of the 

had now — also in an ethnographic sense — world of its day. Scholars and jroets 

become the leading race, as was abuiid- needed hut the invitation (d such a sovc- 

antly proved by the close connection in reign as Harun to flock to his court fi'om 

which Irakans and Persians appeared in all (piarlers of the emjnre. 

later times, especially in the various revolts In view of the present condition of Islam 
and rebellions. and the intellectual paralysis into which 

It has already been described how the its followers have fallen, it is difficult to 

Arabians, who had dwelt in the steppe believe that such a broad and free scientific 

regions since the earliest times, destroyed and liteiary life really existed during the 

the Iranian power at the beginning of the first period of the Abbassidcs. But con- 

Mohammedan movement, inerea.scd in vention had not yet imposed the ])racti- 

numbers, and founded a new state. With cally exclusive and consecjuently sterilising 

the establishment of the Islamite world- studj'’ of the Koran on all scholars, 

eiripire the way was opened for an unlimited During the age of the Abbassidcs the 

blending of races ; and when Bagdad Koran had not yet become the absolute 

became the centre of the empire as well guide of life ; its laws were not yet 

as of commerce there was not a race- so infallible, its believers not yet so 

element of the Arabian empire and its fanatically credulous as thc;y are to-day. 

bordering lands unrepresented, no civilisa- Without scruple the calii)li and his con- 

tion that had not exerted its influence on fldants gave themselves over to the full 

the medley of peoples in the world-city. enjo3'mcnt of wine, that was so hateful 

Here, on a soil that had known culture to the Prophet, scarcely even troubling 
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to veil their scandalous conduct from the 
public eye. With the same freedom 
Harun patronised scholars and philo- 
sophers whose views would have made 
the hair of every orthodox Moslem stand 
oil end. Nor could he very well have 
done otherwise. Irak had ever been the 
classic ground of sects. The caliph would 
have been compelled to annihilate at lea.st 
two-thirds of his most intellectual subjects 
had he desired the orthodox belief to 
obtain full play. Moreover, the fact that 
the Abbassides had originally been ad- 
herents of the Shiite here.sy, and were 
always suspected of a relapse, was as well 
known in Bagdad as elsewhere. It would 
not have been advisable to provoke the 
sectarians too much ; for, as it was, they 
were constantly on the verge of revolt. 

Only against the communists — the Zen- 
dikists — were laws enacted, and a formal 
court of inquisition established for the 
destruction of these stragglers of the old 
Mazdakite persuasion. Through this the 
caliph ensured himself the applause of 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ARABS 
A beautiful Arabian fountain in Jerusalem. 
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the wealthy classes, who at this time, as" 
always, were far more apprehensive of the 
evil effects of a raid on their purses than 
of any number of heretical attacks on the 
sacred paragraphs of the Koran. 

However much economic development 
was impeded by the constant tumult 
and rebellions caused by the various sects, 
their existence w'as nevertheless of the 
greatest advantage to intellectual progress, 
owing to the large degree of tolerance 
which the caliph was obliged to exhibit 
on their account. Every new idea, how- 
ever daring it might be, could hope to find 
approbation and adherents, not only 
among the well-educated higher classes 
of Bagdad, but even among the people and 
at court. Doubters and sceptics were 
permitted publicly to expound their views 
by the side of the unyielding orthodo.x; 
and the numerous Christians and Jews 
took an active part in the labour of 
civilisation — according to their owm 
methods. 

In most cases, however, the various sects 
and religions were nothing more than 
the intellectual expression of the 
differences of race, which indeed 
were the true foundation of the 
rapid development of Irakan 
civilisation. The characteristics 
of the different peoples who came 
together in Bagdad supplemented 
each other in a marvellous way : 
the sharp, somewhat mattei’-of- 
fact intellect of the Arabs became 
united at a most favourable moment 
with the unbridled creative imagina- 
tion of the Iranian, and concep- 
tions of the harmony of early Greek 
life, as well as of the mystic depths 
of Hindu thought, were awakened 
by the representatives of these two 
opposite poles of Aryan culture. 

Hellenism, represented by the 
immortal works of its greatest age, 
was the basis of all scientific 
activity; and the writings of Aris- 
totle, at a time when they were 
forgotten in Western Europe, be- 
came the oracle of the Mohammedan 
world. Nevertheless the products 
of Greek intellectual life did not 
achieve popularity as rapidly as 
one might have expected. Direct 
translations of Greek texts were not 
made until the reign of the caliph 
Mamun (813-833) ; until this time 
Persian translations as old as the 





THE DECORATIVE BEAUTY OF MOHAMMEDAN ART 


The preference for a superfluity of detailed ornament shown in Mohammedan art, of which some fine examples 
are given here, is a result of Mahomet's injunction against pictures and images, which forced the artists to 
express themselves in decoration. The panel of tiles at the top is from a Damascus mosque. ^ Below, _ in the 
middle, is shown an Arabian marble mosaic, while on eacli side is a carved arabesque from a Cairo pulpit door. 


days of the Sassanidic had been found 
sufficient for all puq^oses. Thus, in this 
respect, at least, the period of Harun al 
Rashid was not the highest point of 
development. 

The chief branches of learning patronised 
by the caliph were naturally such as 
were especially congenial to the Arabian 
spirit — that is to .say, those requiring intel- 
lectual penetration rather than powers of 
invention ; for example, philology and 
grammar, logic and rhetoric, religious 
dogmatics and jurisprudence. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that mathematics 
also were extremely popular among the 
Arabs. Another peculiarity of the Arabs, 
their delight in tribal traditions and in 
endless genealogies of families, required 


only the inllucncc of Clrcek models in 
order to become transformed into history ; 
knowledge of geograpliy also developed 
as a result of historical investigation as 
well as of tlic great commercial activity 
of the period. It is characteristic that of 
these two branches of science the latter 
developed more freely and in greater 
tranquillity ; history was never able to 
emancipate itself from tlie bonds of par- 
tiality for particular princes and sects. 
Chemistry was rarely pursued indepen- 
dently for its own sake, Ireing looked uiron 
for the most part as a means for the 
artificial production of gold ; neverthe- 
less, some of the best work of the period 
was done by the Arabians in this branch 
of natural science. Finally, medicine. 
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furthered by the translation of Greek 
handbooks, attained perhaps not to a 
completely free development, but at least 
to a very advanced state of progress. 

The idea that attention should not be 
devoted exclusively to a single branch of 
knowledge, but that men should endeavour 
to obtain a more general education 

Heihtof study of several 

sciences, was not unknown to 
the ?\l()hamincdan world ol 


Arabian 

Culture 


the eighth and ninth eenturus. 
Already during the reign of llansur a 
school had been established in Bagdad 
in which the Arabian language, the art 
of poetry and astronomy were taught. 
TIte effort to attain distinction in science 
on the foundation of an all-round in- 
tellectual training was not confined to 
Bagdad alone. Focuses of learning arose 
at the courts of governors and in 
the ])ros]ierous commercial centres ; the 
acti\’ity of trade in material goods aided 
the exchange of intellectual products. 
A large number of the scholars and 
writers of llie da}' were in the habit 
of wandering from city to city, from 
court to court : the world was open to 
them, and they were always certain of 
being received everywhere with enthu- 
siasm. ■'Not until last ccntiny did the 
Western world, as a result of vxstly 
improved methods of communication, 
acquire a unity analogous to that of the 
Arabian em]iirc under the Abbassides ; 
nevertheless, the possession of a univer- 
sally underslood written and spoken 
language rendered the culture of the 
Abbassid state in many ways superior 
to that of modern Europe. 

Among the arts music was zealously 
cultivated, although none of the great 
Jlohammedan races have attained to 
more than mediocrity in a province that 
seems to be the j)eruliar jrroperty of the 
Western Arvans. Whatever talent existed 
for the plast ic arts was restricted, in view of 
„ . the mandate of Mahomet for- 

itnd hidding pictures and images, to 

Frirkiaa" iirchitecture and to the various 
handicrafts ; and perhajjs the 
latter were jnirsucd only the more indus- 
triously since the way was closed to the 
highest endeavours of sculptor or painter. 
The ju'eferencc for a suj)crfluity of de- 
tailed ornament is one of the results of 
this command of the Prophet — an in- 
junction that could have been uttered 
only by a typical representative of 
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the matter-of-fact, logical, unimaginative 
Arabian race. 

Literature alone was permitted to 
develop in complete freedom in the 
empire of the caliphs, and even that was 
unhampered only in so far as the airy 
creations of poetic genius could not easily 
be gagged and checked ; satire still 
continued to be one of the most dreaded 
weapons employed in the struggle of 
parties and sects. But the old uncon- 
strained spirit of Arabian poeti'y had 
ceased to exist at the time of Harun, 
although during his reign verse-writing 
had become a mania and the poet an 
indispensable court functionary. 

In spite of many weaknesses, the civili- 
sation of the Mohammedans during the 
caliphate — at a period when Europe was 
first beginning to recover from the general 
destruction that followed the Teutonic 
migrations — cannot be looked upon as 
other than the guardian of the traditions 
of better days. It was due to Mo.slem 
culture alone that the progress of civilisa- 
tion was not wholly interrupted at a time 
when the energy of the Southern Eui'opean 
g . nations had slackened and the 
, * northern barbarians awkwardly 
and with difficulty, although 
^ with fresh powers, were begin- 
ning to restore the institutions which they 
them.selves had destroyed but a few 
years before. The prosperity of Bagdad 
was a fleeting but by no means unwoithy 
reflection of those earlier days, when for 
centuries the only civilisation of the world 
was that which flourished on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The culture of the Arabians was not 
without its influence on Europe ; the 
young nations of the Middle Ages did 
not remain long unacquainted with the 
sjilendour and polish of the caliph’s empire. 
It was the conquest of the Pyrenean 
Peninsula that led to a close relationship 
between the most powerful rulers of the 
West, the Frankish kings, and the 
Abbassides. Inasmuch as the Omayyad 
caliplis in Spain were the rivals of the 
Abba.ssid princes in Bagdad, it was 
natural that the Christian states of 
Europe should become the allies of the 
latter. h'mbassies were exchanged as 
early as the time of Pepin. The negotia- 
tions of Charlemagne with Harun al 
Rashid made an especially deep impres- 
sion on the Occidental world, although 
followed by no practical results. 
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C&UpK*s 

Double- 

dealing 


hLs attempt to reconcile the two families ; 
the green banner of the Ali family, which 
had already waved triumphantly at the 
head of his army, was once more replaced 
by the black flag of the Abbassidcs. Thus 
Mamun freed himself from his Persian 
advisers, and at the same time won 
back the confidence ol the Irakans, 
only again to give free rein 
to his preference for the 
Persians. But the national 
differences and antagonisms 
had already become too acute to be 
smothered by any double-dealing on the 
part of the caliph. The inhabitants of 
Khorassan were loyal to Mamun so long as 
he remained in Iheir midst and adhered to 
the jrrineijiles of the Shiites ; but after his 
return to Bagdad they lost all interest in 
him. Tahir, to whom was given the con- 
trol of Khorassan, his native pro\dnce, 
succeeded without difficulty in establishing 
an almost independent government. Dur- 
ing the same period an insurrection led 
b}' Babek, the sectarian, broke out in 
Northern Persia; it was fundamentally 
a reaction of the Iranians against the 
Arabians and the orthodox, and doubly 
dangcrou.s for the reason that Babek 
succeeded in forming an alliance with 
Byzantium. 

All the while that the eastern ]>rovinces 
were breaking away from the empire, the 
state of affairs in the west had gone from 
bad to worse. Harun al Rashid himself 
had been able to retain only a nominal 
supremacy over the northern coast of 
Africa, and had been powerless to prevent 
the governor of Tunis, Ibrahim ibn al 
Aglab, from becoming practically indepen- 
dent and establishing the hereditary 
monarchy of the Aglabites in 800. Even 
earlier, in the year 790, a dyn.xsty of the 
descendants of Ali, the Edrisites, had 
ai i-en in Morocco. A revolt now followed 
in Egypt ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Mamun succeeded, by 
jicrsonal interference, in tem- 
])orarily restoring order. The 
inci]uent decay of the empire 
of the caliphs had no imme- 
cffccts on the diffusion of 
Mohammedanism, for the Aglabites con- 
quered Sicily during the reign of Mamun, 
and at about the same time Crete fell into 
the hands of Andalusian corsairs. After 
the se])aration from the caliphate, .Spain 
may be said to have arrived at the sum- 
mit of her prosperity under the Omayyads 
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Africa 
and Egypt 

diate ill 


The reign of Mamun was, on the whole, 
favourable to the development of Moham- 
medan civilisation. An admirer of the pro- 
gressive doctrines of the Shiites, he was 
also interested in the serious discussion of 
scientific questions ; and owing to his 
influence a large number of Greek works 
were translated into Arabic. He seems 
especially to have v.aliied the earlier litera- 
ture of Persia. 

Although Mamun was not lacking in the 
evil traits of character peculiar to his 
family, he was nevertheless beyond doubt 
intellectually the ablest of the Abbassides, 
and in religion as well as in science the 
champion of a movement that sought to 
open up the road to free development. 
His encleavours were frustrated, owing to 
the opposition of the old believers, whose 
views could not be brought into har- 
mony with the Persian-Shiite concep- 
tion of life, as well as to the profound 
antagonism that ever exists between 
despotism and independent investiga- 
tion. From the time of Mamun the 
spiritual power as well as the temporal 
power of the caliphate steadily decreased, 
jj After Mamun’s death, in 833, 
Mutassim, his successor, made 
Lpire a despairing attcmi>t to keep 
his unruly subjects m check by 
means of an army of mercenaries of 
foreign extraction; in spite of the fact 
that on bis accession he had only with 
the greatest difficulty succeeded in crush- 
ing a military revolt. The number of 
mercenaries was gradually increased to 
70,000. The caliph soon felt his position 
in Bagdad to be no longer secure, and 
removed his residence to Samarra, a few 
hours north of Bagdad; the foundations 
of the empire became weaker and weaker. 

The further history of the decline of 
the Mohammedan empire was little more 
than a barren, monotonous succession of 
sectarian revolts, military rebellions, and 
ecclesiastical quarrels, interspersed with 
vain attempts to restore order on the 
part of the caliphs. 

The latter became more and more the 
creatures of their vizirs ; province after 
province awakened to independent life, 
and one governor after another founded 
a new hereditary dynasty ; though 
an occasional caliph succeeded in 
turning the tide of Icmporal and spiritual 
power in his own favour, winning back 
something that had been lost, or in 
temporarily checking the course of decay. 



THE PASSING OF BAGDAD 


In regard to this struggle of the caliphs finally bccai 
against fate it was significant that of the cent 
Mutavakkil (847-861) forsook the doc- creased oiilj 
trines of the Shiites, turned from the indeed, thr( 
followers of A’i, and joined forces with power. Tin 
the orthodox party, the Sunnites, as develojicd 1 
they were then called. The Sunna, or xk p i * 
supplement to the Koran, composed of _ ® \ 

authentic traditions, was compiled during , 1 

the first half of the ninth century, and “ 
soon became the palladium ol the ortho- the year 871 
do.x believers ; it was entirely discredited such a jiass 
by the Shiites, whose allegorical mystic Laith made 
interpretation of the sacred book was vanced to v 
naturally not to be brought into harmony The braN-erj 
with the belief of the orthodox. In favour- of the Sair 
ing the orthodox party, Mutavakkil re- the time be 
turned to the original policy of the Abas- At the s: 
sides ; indeed, he went further, inasmuch were menai 
as he revived the severe mcasurc.s of Kgj'pt wa.s i 
Omar against the Jews 
and Christians. With this 
change of religious front 
was naturally combined an 
attempt once more to reign 
with the assistance of the 
Arabs and to dispense with 
the services of the mer- 
cenaries. 

But the unfortunate 
division of the Arabian 
people into two parties 
again led to disastrous 
results ; the Yemenites pre- 
ferred to join forces with 
the Persians, and the Kais- 

ites with the Turks, rather the caliph mutavakkil 


finally became apparent that the strength 




of the central government could be in- 
creased only through an alliance with, or, 
indeed, through subjection to, a foreign 
power. The desire for independence 
develojK'd earliest in Persia. Gradually 
_ , the east became wholly inde- 
_ pendent, or. at the most.nomi- 

ecomes recognised the sinritual 

supremacy of the caliph. In 
the year 876 affairs had already come to 
such a jrass that tlic Saffaride Yakub ibn 
Laith made war on the caliph and ad- 
vanced to within a few miles of Bagdad. 
The bra\-cry, however, of the move loyal 
of the Samanidcs ensured, at least for 
the time being, the safety of the capital. 

At the same time that the Saffaridcs 
were menacing B.igdad the whole ol 
Egj'pt was in uproar. Here the governor 
Ahmed ibn Tulun had de- 
clared his indejrendence ; 
and to all appearance it 
seemed that the dynasty ol 
the Tnlunidcs would become 
a permanent institution 
Tulun. whom wc must credit 
with a thorough knowledge 
of the ])olitical situation, 
look possession of Syria and 
the line of the Eui)hratc.s : 
in fad, he even made an 
attem\>t to extend his in- 
fluence over the caliph 
himself, in order to procure 
for his followers the most 
lUTAVAKKiL important posit ion.s at 


than work together for the years of Bag- court, and thus indirectly 

rC'CStauilShTUCTlt Oi tlic lost became orthodox, attempting: to reign to nCCOlTlC lllC llCUCl Ol 
influence of their race. assistance of tte Ti:iks.(]j|.. (.jupire. But his plans 


Thus the power of the mercenaries con- 
stantly increased ; and the Turks became 
only the more dangerous as the empire 
diminished in area and in wealth. 

Nevertheless, a few years of ]rrosperity 
were still left to the empire. During the 
reign of Mutamid (870-892), who.se office 
was in reality administered by his more 
capable brother Muvaffak, the caliphate 
, „ once more returned to power 

as ears ^ regained several of the lost 
j. . provinces. This advance m 
" ” general welfare continued until 
the death of the caliph Muktafi, in 
908, when a new period ol confusion set in. 
Already at that time events of greater 
importance took place in the various inde- 
pendent or semi-independent provinces 
than in the capital of the empire. It 


ce of ti:e empire. But his plans 

were defeated Iry the interference of 
Muvaffak. After Ahrnixl’s death Syria 
was regained, and in the year 904 the 
Abbasside.s managed once more io take 
j)osse.ssion of Egyjit, which they retained 
until the appearance of the. Fatemide.s. 

The authority of the cali]ih was badly 
shaken, even in the j)ro\’inces which were 
.situated in the immodialc neighbourhood 
of the capital. Tlu; denioeratic-religious 
party of the Kharijites, who dis]rlayed an 
almost indestructible vitality, established 
an indc])endcmt state in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, where the Arabian element ])re- 
pondcrated, and where, the Abbassidcs 
had never been jiopular, with ilossul as 
its centre. When, in the year 8(^4, the 
caliph succeeded in becoming to a certain 
degree master of these rebels, it was only 
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to be confronted by a new danger : the 
family of the Haindanides were given 
the go%'crnorship of Mesopotamia, and 
managed not only to secure the dignity 
as a hereditary right, but took possession 
of a portion of Xoi them Syria in addition. 
It was fortunate for tire caliphs that the 
Hamdanides did jrot immediately strive 
„ , . . for absolute independence, but 

Hamdanide complete 

. ^ , bn-ak with the central power, 

to whicli m linic of necessity 
they were obliged to turn for assistance, 
inasmuch as their jirovince was .situated 
on tire frontier, and constantly exposed to 
the attacks of the Byzantines. In .spite 
of all, Jiower’cr, lioslilities twice — ^in 913 
and again in 03.5 — aro.se Irctween the 
Hamdanides airrl the caliphs. 

Tile Hamdanides arrived at their period 
of greatest ]irosperity during the .second 
hall of tire tenth century, when Saif ed- 
Hauleh (Sword of the Empire) occupied 
Haloir and mtule war on the Byzantines, 
while hi.s brother Hasan, or Nasir cd- 
Dauloh, resided in Mossul. Saif was an 
ideal Arab —or Saracen, as the Christians 
now began to call the Mo.slem.s — a man of 
great eomage-and munificence, jio.sscssed 
of considerable iioelic gifts, an enthu.sia.stic 
jialioii ol the arts and sciences, but also 
iiLsj'iired by the ardent dc.sirc for jiower, 
and capable of ruthless barbarity. The 
Arabians of Syria, who looked upon the 
Irakaiis and their caliph with the utmost 
conteni])!, found in him a new champion 
and guide. But the Hamdanides were 
unable ])ermaiiently to maintain their 
jireearioiis jro.sition between Byzantines, 
Irakans, and the Fatemides, who were 
now steadily advancing from the south. 

The Fatemide conquest of Egy|rt, which 
look place during the course of the tenth 
c entury, was only a ])art, although perhaps 
the most important part, of a great 
religious-] lolilieal sectarian movement that 
spread raiiidly during these times of 
A New ill o]iposition to the 

^ calijihs. who had once more 

Region orthodox parly. The 

e igion ^ nanied after 

a great-grandson of Ali, were in reality 
nothing more than a branch of tlie Shiitic 
groiqi, and, like the Shiites, arose among 
the, Persian Mohammedans. The Ismail- 
ians consciously endeavoured, through the 
lilending of Islamite, Zoroastrian, and 
Christian doctrines to create, a new world- 
religion, and in a certain mefisurc strove 


to revive the great work of Manes ; thus 
they were ensured a prominent position 
and countless adherents during a time 
when the orthodo.v form of Mohammed- 
anism seemed fo have lost all its i^owcrs of 
obtaining new converts, .ns well as to have 
forfeited the confidence of the masses, 
owing to its alliance with the unpopular 
Abbassid calijihs. The allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Koran, already received 
with great enthusiasm by the Shiites, 
the promotion of mystic arts, and the 
assertion that the true siiiritual head of 
the faithful dwelt concealed from the eyes 
of men and communicated with the peojilc 
only through his messengers, led the most 
varied elements of the Mohammedan 
population to embrace new doctrines of 
which the political tendency was naturally- 
directed against the Abbassides. The 
great danger to which the calijihate was 
exposed by this movement lav in the fact 
that owing to the wide diffusion of its 
doctrines the dissatisfied ol all sects and 


parties assembled under the Ismailian 
banner ; nor was its projiaganrla confined 
to the Iranians alone, as was that of the 


_ . true .Shiites. Serious rebellion.s 

of the Ismail ians occuiTcd first 
in Irak and in Arabia, where 
the rebels were usually called 
Karmates, after their earliest leader. 


Several times the sacred cities of Arabia 


were in their iwsscssion ; Bahrein and 
Ycmama were conquered, and from the last- 
named province emissaries were sent to 
Africa in order to spread the new docti'ines 
among the Berbcr.s. In the year 906 the 
Karnialic disturbances were at least 


temporarily quelled ; but the spark of 
insurrection had blown over to Africa, 
and, although it appeared at first to have 
been extinguished, it soon enkindled there 
the flame of destruction. In the year 900 
the Aglabites had found it necessary to 
op])osc the Ismailians by force of arms, 
for after many failures the sectarians had 
finally succeeded in gaining over enthusi- 
astic adherents among the Berbers, led 
by the Karnialic emi.ssary Abu Abdallah. 
Not long afterwards the rule of the Aglab- 
ites, weakened by internal dissensions, 
came to an end, and in the year go8 the 
capital, Kairuan, surrendered. 

Obeid Allah, a descendant of Ali, now 
arose as prophet or Mahdi, and was 
placed at the head of the newly established 
empire. Abu Abdallah may have hoped 
that the spiritual and temporal ruler 




appointed by liim would be contented 
with the role of puppet ; but in this he 
was disappointed. Obeid Allah seized the 
reins of government with powerful hand, 
defeated all who opposed him, anti 
enlarged his kingdom by the conquest of 
Morocco. On his death, in the year 934, 
the new dynasty of the Fatemides was 
firmly established. His succe.ssor took 
possession of Egypt in 968, where ahead}', 
in 933, the family of the Ikshidites had 
become almo.st entirely independent of 
the caliph. Subsequently a jnince of the 
orthodox party, who recognised neither the 
Abbassidcs in Bagdad nor the Omayyads 
in Cordova, resided as sj)iritual head at 
Cairo, or Fostat. In the meanwhile new 
rebellions had been arou.scd by the Kar- 
mates in Arabia, Irak, and Syria, through 
which the caliphate became greatly 
weakened ; and although the rebels were 
constantly deleated, they held themselves 


— at least in Bahri'in and Yemama — in 
constant readiness to take up arms again. 
Not one of the \'arious i)rovinees of the 
Mohammedan empire was now in the 
immediate possession of the caliph ; the 
loyalty even of the portions of Irak adja- 
cent to the capital was questionable ; 
and the former executive and administra- 
tive powers of the siqireme ruler were now 
in the hands of the vizirs and Turkish 
generals. Thus it came about that the 
Abbassides were finally compelled to 
throw themselves upon the protection of a 
newly-established Persian dynasty, being 
thereby enabled to prolong their existence, 
although at the cost of the remainder of 
their independence. This dynasty was 
that of the Buides, u’ho originally came 
from Tabai'istan, and claimed descent 
from the Sassanid emperors. The Buides 
had taken advantage of the confusion 
in Persia, and had occupied Farsistan, 



MOSSUL, THE MOHAMMEDAN CITY, FROM NINEVEH, THE ASSYRIAN CAPITAL 
DuriRg: the days of Bagdad’s decline the Kharijites, a democratic-puritanical sect, who iiad always been a menace 
to the caliphate, established an independent state in Mesopotamia with Mossul, where Nineveh stood, as its centre. 
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the centre of ancient Iran; soon after- 
ward, in 934, they took possession of 
Chusistan, thus approaching dangerously 
near to Bagdad. However, during the 
years immediately following, Bagdad was 
left to its own troubles ; the cliiel question 
seemed to he, whether the leaders of the 
mercenaries, the Hamdanides, or the 
p . Ikshidites. should finally succeed 

ersians becoming the “ protectors ” 

Bb caliph, and thereby ob- 

* tain fo]' themselves the position 
of sui)reme authority over the empire. 
The Buidcs, then under the command of 
jMo’izz ed-Daulat, made the most of their 
opjjortunitics for conquest ; for while 
the Ikshidites and Hamdanides were 
quarrelling with one another, and Bagdad 
was the scene of insurrections which 
even the Turkish guards were unable to 
overcome, a Buidian army advanced on 
the capital. The vizir of the caliph 
Mustakfi lied, and Mo’izz installed himself 
as temporal ruler at the side of the caliph, 
to whom only his spiritual supremacy 
nou’ remained. 

The most prosiierous period of Buidian 
rule was the reign of ‘Adhud cd-Daulat, 
who took possession of the greater jiart of 
Persia and the lands of the Hamdanides in 
Hesoi)otamia and Syria. But on his death, 
in 982. decay set in and was hastened by 
family disiJutcs. The unfortunate custom 
of dividing the property of the reigning 
house led to constant struggles for the 
throne. It thus came about that Mahmud 
of Ghazni (1)98-1050) managed to rob the 
Buides of their possessions in Iran, that 
the Fatemides occupied Syria, that indc- 
jiendcnt rulers arose in Northern Mc.so- 
potamia, even in the midst of Irak, and 
that finally Buides and Abbassides de- 
scended together to the same low estate 
into which the caliphate had already 
fallen when first assailed by Jlo’izz ed- 
Daulat. In Bagdad the Shiitic adherents 
of the Buides and the .Sunnitic-Turkish 
p . . mercenaries fought with one 

another continually in the 
the Leter , , .1 . 

a_. -Streets, causing the utmost 

Middle Ages 

the Scljuks destroyed the last remains of 
Buidian authority, and took into their 
own hands the government of the empire. 
Here we must turn to the develop- 
ments which had been taking place 
beyond the Tigris, since Persia was never 
fully assimilated by the Arab conquerors. 
It had been a severe blow to the Persian 
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people when their state, and at the same 
time their ancient religion, fell before the 
lances of the Arabians and the doctrines 
of a visionary Bedouin. The blow was only 
the more severe because entirely unex- 
pected, inflicted by a race that had before 
scarcely been deemed worthy of considera- 
tion — that had even been despised be- 
cause of its lack of political unity and its 
pioverty. “We have always looked upon 
you as of no account,’’ said the unlucky 
Yesdigerd III. to the ambassadors of 
Omar ; “ until to-day Arabs were known 
in Persia only as merchants and beggars.” 
Soon afterward these merchants and beggars 
were the masters of Iran ; the bulk of 
the Persian people were forced to accept 
the new religion : and a small minority, 
who for many years still continued here 
and there to offer a desperate resistance, 
succeeded only in causing many regions 
to become almost desolate, and in still 
further reducing the vitality of the Iranian 
race. Farsistaii, the ancient land of 
the -Achfemenidre and Sassanidie, suffered 
most during the struggle ; nor did the 
Mohammedans succeed in establishing 
. their religion there. The most 
stubborn opposition, however, 
e siBtt moun- 

* ’’ tain folk who dwelt along the 
southern coast of the Caspian Sea in the 
districts known as Deilcm and Tabaristan. 
One of the most difficult tasks of the 
Persians had been that of guarding 
the mountain passes which led into Central 
Asia, in order to dam back the flood of 
nomads that constantly threatened to 
inundate the plains of the south-west. The 
empire of the caliphs had now to take this 
labour upon its own shoulders ; and, 
in truth, the Arabian rulers were conscious 
of their duty from the very first. They 
found the frontier country of Khorassan 
already in a highly developed state of 
military organisation, and sought, by 
substituting military service for tribute 
among the dwellers of the borders, to ren- 
der the frontier troops still more efficient. 
In addition, entire Arabian tribes were 
transplanted to Khorassan, where they 
have in part maintained themselves to the 
present time, free from all admixture of 
foreign blood. Moreover, there was always 
the possibility of forming new divisions 
of troops out of nomadic mercenaries, with 
the help of whom other nomadic races 
could be kept in check and even pursued 
into their desert strongholds. The military 
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forces at the disposal of the governor of 
Khorassan corresponded to the area of 
his province, which, although it did not 
always remain the same, included the 
greater part of Eastern Iran, together with 
Traiisoxauia. In no other province of the 
cm])ire uvre so many' attcm]>ts made by 
ambitious governors to establish an in- 

c. 1 r dependent dynasty as in Kho- 

Struggle of 

Spirit*”**" Arabian 

***” military colonies that for a 

long time the many moyements which 
l)egan liere were not, as a rule, directed 
against the caliiihate and the Arabian 
nation. But this influence became less and 
less the more the Iranian national spirit 
arose, and the Iranian people prosi'icred 
under the beneficent eft'ccts of Arabian 
legdslation and domestic policy. Although 
the Iranians were deh'ated in the political 
lield, and loi' a long time rendered jwwer- 
less as foiN in arms, they nevertheless 
engaged in a spiritual conflict with the 
Mohammedan rlortrines which had been 
forced u]'on tliem ; no longer openly, it is 
true, bttt I'jy adjusting Islam to their own 
re<iuiremenls they sought to transform it 
into a new l)elict, corresponding more 
nearly to the Persian national character. 
The abstinence and simplicity taught by 
Islam and its Proithet found no more 
ftivour among the imaginative Persians, 
who hitd long been acquainted with the 
])hilosophies of Greece and India, as well 
as with the lofty thoughts of Manes and 
Mazdah. than it had i)reviously gained 
among the true Arabs, to whose .semi- 
democratie tribal form of society' and in- 
depi'irdent s]nrit it was little adapted. 
Nevo thele.-'S, we find that at a ^•CIy early 
period tin- Persians were the adherents of 
all jjartics that sought to ])lacc the true 
descendants of the Prophet on the throne, 
at first as enthusiastic followers of Ali, 
later as the tr\ie victors in the struggle that 
ended in the .siii)remaey of the. Abba.s.side.s. 

„ At the same time, however, 
_ , . (be rdiLnous dilfcreiiccs became 

w , . more and more ap] went. \V bile 

iMySI6l*l£S j 1 A 1 1 * 

the Arabs were engaged in 
eom])iling the Sunna, the Koran itself 
became, in the hands of the Persian theo- 
logians. more and more a hook of mysteries, 
of which the elucidation was jiossihlc only 
to especially favoured jiersons, and in the 
seci'et de)iths of which evidence was sought 
for the strangest of doctrines. Complete 
harmony between the various Iranian 
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sects that thus arose was naturally out of 
the question ; and many of them deve- 
loped a remarkable power for winning 
converts. The Ismailians, the far-reaching 
effects of whose doctrines were felt even in 
Egjqrt, where a dynasty w'as placed on the 
throne through their influence, shook the 
caliphate at Bagdad to its very founda- 
tions, and their last branch developed into 
the terrible Assa.ssiiis (1100-1256), whose 
name was derived from Juislnshin, “ eater 
of hashish.” 

The rise of religious differences was fol- 
lowed by an increase of political disunion— 
not a sudden rupture, but a gradual modi- 
fication of existing conditions — leading in 
time to a complete change of tendency. 
When, after the death of tiarun al Rashid, 
Mamnn dethroned his brother Emin with 
the help of Khorassanian and Persian 
generals, and after long hesitation decided 
to remove his residence from Merv to 
Bagdad, it was well known that only the 
])re.sence of the calijih could preserve 
Khorassan to the empire, and that chiefly 
lor this reason he had remained for so long 
a time on the eastern frontier. By hand- 
jj ing over the province, to- 

KCas«« Pnshmg, the 

Was Lost most deserving 

general, lahir, and by permit- 
ting the latter to establish a semi-indepen- 
dent dynasty, Mamun chose the best way 
open to him for escape from a difficult 
jiosition ; the Tahirides continued to ac- 
knowledge at least the spiritual supremacy 
of the caliph, and for a long time prevented 
the rise of disloyal houses. 

Division of possessions and family 
quan-cls gradually' undermined the power 
of the Tahirides ; finally, when Yakub ben 
Laith aro.se in Scistan, first as a robber 
chieftain, later as a ruler of the province, 
and at last as a conqueror, the descendants 
of Tahir were compelled to submit to their 
fate, and were succeeded by this upstart 
son of a tinman, who had raised himself to 
the ])osition of an independent sovereign, 
founding the Saffarid dynasty' in 872. The 
new ruler was a serious menace to the 
caliphate, and apparently resolved to put 
an end to the Abbassid government. The 
caliph Mutamid endeavoured in vain to 
avert the threatening danger. That he 
freely offered Yakub the governorship of 
Khorassan was of as little avail as was the 
solemn cursing of the rebels from all the 
pulpits of the empire, which made no im- 
pression upon them at all ; and when the 
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army entrusted with the defence of Bagdad 
met with a complete defeat, it seemed that 
the fate of Mutamid was sealed. However, 
the Abbassid ruler w'as saved by the 
sudden death of Yakub in 878. Y'akub’s 
successor, Amru, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the caliph and led his army 
back into Khorassan, thereby missing an 
opportunity most favourable to the for- 
tunes of his family. 

In the meantime the Samanides, a new 
ruling house of Turkish descent, aro.se in 
Transo.xania ;. and it was necessaiy for 
Mutamid only to ally himself with them in 
order to bring about the fall of the Saffar- 
ides in Khorassan. In the year 900 Amra 
lost a battle and at the same time his pro- 
vince to the Samanide leader Ismail, w'ho 
succeeded him as governor, without coming 
into conflict with the caliphate. On the 
death of Ismail, in 907, the caliph acknow- 
ledged his .son Ahmed II. as legitimate 
successor to the governorship. Ahmed 
managed to drive the rest of the Saffarides 
out of Scistan, as well as to take posses- 
sion of the lands of a dynasty of the hou.se 
of Ali, which had settled down in Ta baristan. 

_ . At about this time the already 
P ® t mentioned house of the Buides, 
?. or Dailcmitcs, arose to ])ow'er. 

* “ Samanides and Dailernitcs to- 
gether ruled the greater part of Persia 
for the space of a century, although there 
W'as obviously no lack of minor indepen- 
dent states in the neighbourhood. The, 
loyalty at first shown to the caliph by the 
Samanides did not jircvcnt them from 
making war upon him subsequently ; the 
Buides, how'ever, remained faithful, and 
finally succcedccl in insinuating them- 
selves into the court at Bagdad as tem- 
poral regents at the side of the caliph. 
The fall of the house of the Samanides 
soon gave them control of Khorassan also. 

The w'hole of Easterii Iran did not fall 
immediately into the hands of the Buide.s. 
During the days of the Samanide dj'uasty 
a small state arose at Ghazni in Algliani- 
stan under the rule of a Turkish Iiousc 
which at once made preparations for en- 
forcing its claims on the heritage of the 
Samanides. The warlike Sultan ilahmud, 
who ascended the throne at Ghazni in 998, 
experienced small difficulty in overthrow- 
ing the Buidian government in Khorassan 
and Rai, so that finally nothing remained 
to the Buides but Irak, Farsistan, and 
Kerman. Mahmud did not follow up his 
campaign against the w'est, but found it 
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more advantageous to inaugurate a scries 
of invasions of India, and there to e.xtend 
the power of Islam at ihe sword’s jioint. 
For this reason Mahmud of Ghazni occu- 
pies a very important position in the his- 
tory of the diffusion of the Moslem laith, 
while his reign also marks a period of 
reaw'akening of the Iranian national spirit. 

With, his acce.ssiou a new phase 
of Persian 

During the reigns of the 
Abbassid emperors the Moham- 
medtin possessions in India, none of which 
extended very far beyojrd the eastern banks 
of the Indus, wei'e tolerably closely united 
to the empire. The influence of the c-alij)!! 
W'rns supreme in both !Mullan and Man- 
surah, the two cliief commercial towns, 
while the remainder of the region belonging 
to the. ilohammedaiiK was governed by 
[jrinces wno paid tribute to the caliphate. 

Even l,>eforc the clays of Jlahmud, his 
father, Xasir cd-din Sabnktegin, defeated 
the most i)owerful of the Punjab ]5rinces, 
who at that time also occupied the Iranian 
passes and the \’alley of Kabul, descended 
into the valley of the Indus, and laid 
w'aste the w'hole region in his march. 
Immediately after liis accession, in 998, 
Mahmud began to extend these conquests. 
His victorious campaigns extended as 
far east as the Jumna and southward 
to Somnath and Surat, and w’ere of the 
utmost importance to the later history of 
India, inasmuch as the sultan looked u])on 
the conversion to Islam of all subjected 
provinces as his chief duty. 

From another ]ioiut of view, IMalimud’.s 
altitude in regard to religion and politics 
laid the foundations for many a later 
historical development. His w'as a great 
and simple nature, such as is not 
imfrcqiicntly found among the dwellers 
of the steppes. Clearlj' he was no friend 
to that fantastic, mystical, allegoric faith 
into which the doctrinas of Mahomet 
had been transformed l)y the Iranian 
])riesthood, and he was nothing 
less than a declared enemy to 
the remains of the anci(;nt 
Zoroastrian religion, ctf which 
there were still many cham]iions in his 
state. Mahmud showed himsel f throughout 
to bo an enthusiastic adherent of the 
orthodox faith, a Sunnite of the juirest 
water. Hence he was a friend of the 
caliphate, the spiritual supri'ma<'y of 
which he willingly acknowledged, witliout, 
however, feeling dependent upon it in 
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A Great 
Patron of 
Literature 


regard to temporal affairs. He prevented 
the Shiites from establishing a separate 
Iranian Church, brought the Eastern 
Iranians back to the banner of orthodoxy 
for all time, and laid the foundations for 
that division of the Persian people into 
two religious sects which still exists to 
the present day. Neither the glory 
accorded to IMahmud by the 
^loliammedan world for his 
zealous adherence to the 
orthodox faith, nor the 
celebrity of his sanguinary wars can be 
compared to the services which, in spite 
of his love of conflict and his Turkish- 
Sunnitic inclinations, he rendered to 
civilisation thi'ough his furtherance of the 
intellectual life of Iran. Under his protec- 
tion the first fruits of Persian literature 
were harvested, and it was he who uttered 
the call that awakened the ancient Iranian 
epic from its slumber. 

M'hen the power of the Arabian con- 
querors began to fail in the East, their 
language, too. foil nrore and more into 
disuse ; and the speech of the subjected 
Persians once more made its appearance, 
and even wf)n friends at the courts of 
governors and princes. The more the East 
developed in independence, the prouder 
the folk of Iran became of their ancient 
celebrity, the louder and freer resounded 
the Aryan tongue. Inasmuch as the 
rulers began to seek for popular support, 
and to ada]it themselves to the peculiari- 
ties of the Iranian people, they soon became 
aware of the magnificent store of legend 
which had been faithfully transmitted 
from father to son by the simple dwellers 
of the mountains and steppes. 

But although the poets of Iran now 
undertook with reawakened powers the 
renovation of their ancient but shapeless 
literature, they were compelled to admit 
that the school of the Arabians had not 
been without value to them, that the 
union of harmony and force which caused 
p their work to be celebrated 

oMran fliroughout the Eastern world 
Revived from the combination of 

Iranian imagination with Arabian 
clearness and insight. Mahmud of 
(Ihazni, however, who had taken pos- 
session of the lands of his prede- 
cessors by fofee of arms, also inherited 
from them a desire to foster and protect 
the germs of native literature ; he re- 
warded the jroets with a generous hand, 
and invited the best authors and scholars 
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of the country to his court. No sovereign 
has ever surpassed or even equalled him 
as a patron of literature. The number of 
poets by whom he was surrounded at 
Ghazni did not fall short of 400 ; and 
inasmuch as Mahmud selected one from 
their midst to be laureate, appointing him 
judge of the poems submitted in competi- 
tions for prizes, he succeeded in creating 
a centre of artistic life. 

Many great works were produced at the 
court of Mahmud ; but the greatest of 
all was certainly the reconstruction of the 
ancient Iranian hero epics. The Saffarides 
and Samanides had already laid the foun- 
dations for such a work ; and by means of 
large rewards, as w'ell as by dint of his own 
unsparing effort, Mahmud was able to add 
largely to the store already in existence. 

Finally the thought occurred to Mahmud 
that it would be well to collect all the 
fragments of epics, the myths, and semi- 
historical traditions, and recast them into 
one huge work. The language chosen was 
necessarily tlie Persian, which had already 
supplanted Arabic even in the law-courts 
and government offices. None of the 
p . numerous attempts made at 
ersiaa satisfactory to the 

j, sultan ; finally, good fortune 

led him to an author under 
whose hand the fragmentary raw ma- 
terial developed into an imperishable 
memorial of the ancient heroic spirit of 
Iran. This was Abul Kasim Mansur, 
generally known as Firdusi. 

Firdusi was the first as well as the most 
brilhant representative of the reawakened 
Iranian sjiirit ; he was acquainted with 
the Arabian language no less thoroughly 
than with the Persian, and since his earliest 
youth had been an enthusiastic admirer 
of the heroic age of Iran and its traditions. 
After twelve years’ labour Firdusi com- 
pleted the “ Shahnameh,” the Book of 
Kings, in the seventy-first year of his life, 

lOII. 

In Firdusi’s works the spirit of the 
Iranian people, which had vanished at 
Cadesia, once more arose ; an intellectual 
unity of race was again created, and there- 
with, as it appeal's, the way was prepared 
for political unity also. But when Mahmud 
died, in 1030, the prosperity of his dynasty 
abruptly ended. The first blow that fate 
directed against the throne of the Ghazna- 
vides, as the dynasty is entitled, caused the 
entire Iranian division of the Moham- 
medan empire tQ crumble into dust. 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE NOMAD TURKS 

POR many years fresh swarms of Turks power and number of tire Turkish tribes 
had been following their countrymen constantly increased ; the Seljuks them- 
i«to Persia from the plateaus of Tartary and selves, howe\’er, hard pressed by their 
Turkestan ; and soon it was no longer as countrymen in Bokhara and Khiva, 
bands of mercenaries or slaves that they advanced toward the pastuies of Kho- 
CTOssed the borders of Khorassan. for rassan. On the death of Mahmud the 
entire tribes now joined in the movement, vanguard of the nomads aj)])cared at Merv, 
pushed forward by the masses in their and from this city as a centre 

rear, ready at a moment’s notice to fight ^ began their conquest of the 

for new jiasturages, either as the allies of _ . Persian frontier province. In 

princes or as indejrendent units. With the * 103a the eldest son of Mah- 

greatest difficulty the. powerful hand of mud blinded and imprisoned his brother 
Mahmud had temjrorarily succeeded in Mohammed, who had succeeded to the 
damming back the stream of immigration ; throne ; he then marched against the 
but now that Persia was given over to the Seljuks, who were already engaged in 
quarrels of his feeble successors, the flood lajfing siege to Merv. None of his under- 
burst through the barriers that had been takings, however, were successful ; and 
erected by the labour of centuries, and when he finally set out. in 1030, on an 
the first great wave of Turks burst upon expedition to recapture; Jferv, which had 
the plains of Iran. Transoxania, a land fallen in the meanwhile, he met with a 
cultivated and civilised by the Iranian race terrible defeat. During the retreat his 
after years of increasing effort, had long troops mutinied and restored the throne 
Th T k ' been the defensive wall of Kho- to the blind Mohammed. It was fortunate 
Att* * rassan ; and as late as the jreriod for the Ghaznavides, whose power was now 
o Iran Abbassides its farmers completely broken, that the Seljuks did 

“ and town-dwellers wcrcstill able not take immediate advantage of their 

to keep the Turks in check. But on the position in Khorassan, through which the 
decay of the Samanide dynasty trooiw way to the cast as well as to the west 
of nomads from Eastern Turkestan not had been opened iq; to them, but, instead 
only found a foothold in Transoxania, of invading Eastern Iran and India, 
but practically completed its conquest ; turned toward the west. The dynasty, 
Ilek Khan of Kashgar occupied Bokhara, however, ceased to be an effective force, 
the capital, while Mahmud was engaged and even its Indian dominions were 
on his Indian campaigns, and a. short time .shortly aftenvards wrested from it by 
later several minor Turkish states aro.se the house of Ghori. After the downfall of 
in the neighbourhood. the Ghaznavides and the conquest of 

Soon afterwards the Turkish tribes Khorassan, Toghril-Beg (1037-1063) and 
dwelling to the north on the steppes Jaghri-Beg, who died in 1060, two brothers 
surrounding the Aral Sea w'ere set in who ruled the Seljuks during 

motion. A chieftain, called Scljuk, led his Atiack'ihe* of Mahmud, turned 

clan towards the region of Bokhara, at r r h t l^icir attention to the cmjfire of 
the very time when the last of the "'**'* * ® tlic caliphs, which, in spite of 
Samanides were looking about lor friends the protection of the Buides. had sunk once 
to assist them against the advancing Ilek more into the depths of decay. First, 
Khan. As an ally of the Samanides, however, the brotliers ];rotected their 
Seljuk regained a district in Bokhara, and rear by overthrow'ing the Khivan princes, 
strengthened his forces by the incorpora- The Turkish troops for the time 
tion of other Turkish tribes. being spared Southern Iran and marched 

Under the successors of Seljuk the into North-western Persia, from there 


into Persia from the plateaus of Tartary and 
Turkestan ; and soon it was no longer as 
bands of mercenaries or slaves that they 
crossed the borders of Khorassan. for 
entire tribes now joined in the movement, 
pushed for-ward by the masses in their 
rear, ready at a moment’s notice to fight 
for new lasturages, either as the allies of 
princes or as indejrendent units. With the 
greatest difficulty the. powerful hand of 
Mahmud had temjrorarily succeeded in 
damming back the stream of immigration ; 
but now that Persia was given over to the 
quarrels of his feeble successors, the flood 
burst through the barriers that had been 
erected by the labour of centuries, and 
the first great wave of Turks burst upon 
the plains of Iran. Transoxania, a land 
cultivated and civilised by the Iranian race 
after years of increasing effort, had long 
Th T k ' defensive wall of Kho- 

. * . * rassan ; and as late as the jhjriod 

on Iran Abbassides its farmers 

and town-dwellers wcrcstill able 
to keep the Turks in check. But on the 
decay of the Samanide dynasty trooiw 
of nomads from Eastern Turkestan not 
only found a foothold in Transoxania, 
but practically completed its conquest ; 
Ilek Khan of Kashgar occupied Bokhara, 
the capital, while Mahmud was engaged 
on his Indian campaigns, and a short time 
later several minor Turkish states arose 
in the neighbourhood. 

Soon afterwards the Turkish tribes 
dwelling to the north on the stepjjes 
surrounding the Aral Sea w'ere set in 
motion. A chieftain, called Scljuk, led his 
clan towards the region of Bokhara, at 
the very time when the last of the 
Samanides were looking about lor friends 
to assist them against the advancing Ilek 
Khan. As an ally of the Samanides, 
Seljuk regained a district in Bokhara, and 
strengthened his forces by the incorpora- 
tion of other Turkish tribes. 

Under the successors of Seljuk the 
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setting out on campaigns of devasta- 
tion against the Christian Armenians and 
Iberians. The Byzantines came to the 
assistance of their allies, but were defeated 
by Toghril-Beg ; and the entire Moham- 
medan world rejoiced at the spectacle of a 
Roman emperor once more being compelled 
to pay tribute to a champion of Islam. 
_ _ It was, however, %vith great 

Tribute anxiety that the quarrelling 

? sects and parties in Bagdad 

° beheld the rise of Seljuk in- 

fluence ; nor did the leaders of the 
nomads hesitate to make the most of their 
exceptionally favourable position. 

After the death of the caliph Kadir, in 
1031, the government fell into the hands 
of his son Kaim, a man of feeble character, 
who was unable to restore order even in 
the capital of the empire. At his side 
the Buidan sultan Jelal ed-Daulet Abu 
Tahir, one of whose relatives had taken 
posse-ssion of the Buidan provinces in 
Persia, led an existence scarcely less 
miserable than his owm. In the streets 
of Bagdad the Sunnitic Turkish mer- 
cenaries of the caliph brawled unpunished 
with the Shiitic Dailemites, the bodyguard 
of the Buides, once, indeed, driving 
Jelal himself out of the city. There was 
comparative quiet for a few years after 
the death of J elal, in 1043 ; but it was not 
long before fresh struggles arose between 
Sunnites and Shiites. The caliph and his 
Buidan sultan were mere puppets in 
the hands of their vizirs ; the unhappy 
ruler of the faithful was not secure from 
attack even in his own palace. 

It is scarcely surprising that in these 
circumstances the caliph should have 
looked to the Seljuk chieftains for aid ; 
indeed, the orthodox caliphs had always 
been certain of greater loyalty from the 
Sunnitic Turks than from the heretical 
Buides. Thus, in 1055, Toghril-Beg, who 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, succeeded in 
occupying Bagdad almost without resist- 
_ ance as well as in taking pris- 
j, f * oner the Buidan sultan JIalik 
Rahim. It is true that on the 
** Seljuks being called back to 
Persia in order to put down rebellions 
the Buidan vizir recaptured the city, 
replaced the Abbassid caliph by the 
contemporary Fatemid governor of 
Egypt, and compelled Kaim to fly for 
his life ; but on the return of Toghril, in 
1059, all opposition came to an end. From 
the reinstalled Abbassid caliph, Toghril 


received the title " King of the East and 
West,” as well as the hand of the princess 
Zaidah Khatun, daughter of Kaim ; but 
he died soon after. 

Thus the caliphate was once more 
restored to ailificial life ; but dominion 
had passed to the Turks, now at one 
stroke under a ruler of their own race. 
The Persians, who had seemed to be 
in the act of attaining to supremacy in 
the Mohammedan world, and of whom 
the Buides may be looked upon as the 
pioneers, suddenly found themselves once 
more cast down from high estate, over- 
powered in their own country by the 
nomads of the steppes. 

At first the influence of the Seljuks, 
who had once more taken the calijjh 
under their protection, was followed by 
the best results for the conquered terri- 
tories, especially for the city of Bagdad. 
Order — at least, as understood by the 
Turks — so long desired in vain, was soon 
restored to all the useful and active 
provinces of the empire. Arts and manu- 
factures, freed from the oppressive burden 
of insecurity, arose once more in the towns ; 
Turks caravans of merchants again 

Encourage ^jicir way along the pub- 

Culture roads, and the agriculturist 

returned to his neglected 
fields. In the streets of the capital the 
brawls of Sunnites and Shiites ceased; 
and after the expulsion of the Buides the 
scuffles of Turkish soldiers and Dailemites 
came to an end. Both literature and 
science flourished during the rule of the 
Seljuks, who espoused the cause of 
intellectual pursuits with an enthusiasm 
scarcely conceivable in the chieftains of a 
semi-civilised nomad folk. Whatever 
they may have lacked in culture was 
replaced bj? a generosity and nobility of 
character that, in spite of all original 
barbai’ity, caused them to stand on very 
much the same plane as the Arabs of the 
deserts and steppes. The period of the 
Seljuk dynasty was indeed to a certain 
degree a reflection of that earlier century 
during which the Arabs first became 
diffused over the lands of Western Asia. 

Toghril’s successor as “ King of the 
East and West ” was his nephew Alp- 
Arslan, who reigned from 1063 to 1072, 
under whose government the Seljuks 
attained to the zenith of their power. He 
captured Haleb and all Syria and Palestine 
from the Fatemides, and was successful 
in a war with the Byzantines, who, after 
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having already lost Syria and their obtained in especially large numbers from 
African provinces to the Moslems, now Mohammedan Syria and Mesopotamia, 
beheld Asia Minor, their last Asiatic In spite of the attempts to suppress 
dependency, gradually receding from their them made by various emperors — but 

grasp. The emperor Romanus IV. without support from the Church, which 
Diogenes vainly endeavoured to retrieve looked for a share in the spoils, and from 

his fallen fortunes by advancing into officials whose interests ran counter to 

Syria in 1068 ; in 1071 he invaded those of the feudatories — the power of the 

Armenia in order to support the princes j. nobility steadily increa.sed; 

there subject to his empire, but met with when the Seljuks finally 

a crushing defeat and was taken prisoner. took possession of the steppe 

Henceforth the Byzantine lands were no districts of Central Asia Minor 

longer disturbed by mere incursions of the destruction of the already under- 

robbers ; entire tribes of the Seljuks now mined Byzantine empire followed with 

penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor, surprising rapidity, 

and settled down on the steppes of It is a fact of great historical significance 
Iconium. It was in vain that the Eastern that the Seljuk invaders did not attack the 

Roman Empire made one despairing passes of the Taurus, but marched through 

attempt after another to dislodge the Armenia, and that as a result of these 

intruders. incursions not only Christian Armenia but 

Hitherto, despite the spread of Islam, even portions of Iberia were laid waste. 

Asia Minor had remained an integral Both provinces had been, if not entirely 

portion of the Byzantine empire. The trustworthy, at least indispensable sup- 

passes of the Taurus proved a secure ports of the Byzantine frontier, and at the 

line of defence, and though the Arabs * same time favourite recruiting grounds for 
occasionally forced a passage, permanent the imperial armies. In spite of their 

conquest had been impossible. When fallen fortunes and apparent loss of warlike 

„ the power of the caliphate virtues, the Armenians still maintained 

y*an me began to weaken, it was Byzan- their reputation for courage and strength 

tium that took the offensive. no less than their faithful adherence to 

^ recovered territories beyond the the Christian religion. But neither in 

Taurus, and advanced even to Tyre Armenia nor in Georgia was there any sign 

and Damascus. The caliphs and their of political unity ; at the end of the tenth 

Buidan protectors and masters were able century as many as nine different dynas- 

to offer but small opposition to the Byzan- ties were reigning in Armenia, while 

tines in Syria and Asia Minor after the Georgia was divided into five more or less 

decay of the powerful Hamdanide dynasty. independent minor states. 

In Asia Minor the population increased Thus the Seljuks succeeded in entering 
and civilisation flourished. Although the Asia Minor at the Armenian boundary, 

ancient splendour of the Greek cities of while the bulwarks of the empire still 

the coasts had vanished, the interior of remained intact in the south ; neverthe- 

the country became more and more less the defences of the southern frontier 

homogeneously organised and settled, and were in a constant state of siege, and had 

the unity of government was rendered long been in grave danger. The Armen- 

more secure. The careful attention paid ians emigrated from their desolated homes 

to the garrisoning of strong positions, as and concentrated in Cilicia, where they 

well as the endeavour of the wealthy energetically set about defending the land 

families of the towns to invest their c j from the attacks of Seljuks 

riches in extensive estates, led to the ® ® and Saracens. However, on 

creation of a feudalised system of Armenia they were cut 

landed property, with its unfailing evil off from all assistance from 

consequences. the Byzantines they dissolved even their 

The feudal nobility became a danger to nominal connection with the Eastern 

the state, while the native-born peasant Roman Emjure, and established the king- 

population sank to the position of serfs ; dom of Lesser Armenia, of which the first 

the inhabitants who had been killed or led ruler was Rhu])cn, or Reuben, who ascended 

away captive by the Moslems were replaced the throne in 1080. With the accession 

by slaves, who, when fortune once more of this king the la.st remnant of the old 

favoured the arms of the Byzantines, were line of defence to the east of Cilicia was 
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lost to the Byzantines, despite the fact 
that Antioch managed to hold out tor a 
few years longer. 

The establishment of an organised 
government in Asia Elinor by the Seljuks 
_ _ (lid not take place during the 

/tK lifetime of ,\lp- Arslan, who met 

o “ his death in 1072, stabbed to 

® ® the heart by a revolutionist 

whom he had condemned to death. His 
son Melekshah assumed the role of pro- 
tector of the caliph Kaim as well as of 
Muktadi. who succeeded the latter in 1075 ; 
and lie Ixcamc, in fact, the ruler of all the 
Seljiik clomiii'on. lMclek.--liah etiualled his 
father in ability, and succeeded not only 
in restoring order, but also in furthering 
the material jirosjierity of his e.\tensive 
dominions. Above all, he put an end to 
the .system of local customs, duties, and 
tolls, the curse of minor states, which had 
developed to an alarming extent during 
the times of the Buides. The fiouilshing 
financial condition of his sultanate rendered 
it ]iossible for him to be a patron of science 
and art : jioct.s and scholars once more 
enjoyed a golden age. 

Nevertheless, signs of decay began to 
aji’icar. .Melekshah decided no longer jxir- 
sonally to command his troops in Asia 
.Minor, or to emiiloy the main army of the 
( miiire in the war of conquest, but cntrustecl 


the task to his cousin Suleiman, granting 
him permission to (Establish a semi-indepen- 
dent kingdom in the steppe lands of the 
peninsula. Thus the new Seljuk kingdom 
of Rum, or Iconium. that arose in the years 
following 1073 under Suleiman cannot be 
looked upon as an integral ])art of the 
Seljuk-Abbassid empire. In like manner, 
without troubling himselt veiy much 
as to the wishes of the sultan, another 
Seljuk leader, Ansiz, took possession of 
Palestine, and pursued the retreating 
army of the Fatemides as far as Egypt in 
1077. Not until Ansiz found himself in 
difficulties, and called upon Melekshah for 
assistance, did the .sultan succeed in 
removing this all too independent general, 
by sending out his brother Tutush, who 
brought Syria and Palestine under the 
immediate control of the Seljuk govern- 
ment. 

The kingdom of Suleiman in Asia 
Minor was soon firmly established, chiefly 
Division the abolition of the 

of iKe ownership of large estates and 
? / the division of the land among 
the people — after the old 
custom of Islamite conquerors — a large, 
prosperous, and consequently loyal, 
peasant class being thereby created, while 
the Scljuks themselves continued then' 
old nomadic methods of life. 






The Taurus Motintaiiis were a secure line of defence to the Asia Minor portion of the Byzantine empire 
against the Arabs, who, though they occasionally forced a passage, found permanent conquest impossibic. 


But, however willing -the pwisanls 
may have been lo enjoy the advantages 
of the new regime, and notwithstanding 
that here and there the cultivation 
of the soil was pursued with great 
profit, none the less the presence of the 
A Victo Scljuks in the interior of the 
peninsula betokened only a new 
„ j. step toward the desolation of 
Nomadism ^Ve.tcrn Asia, a fresh victory 
of nomadism over agi'icullurc, of the 
steppe over the ploughed field. The more 
violent the efforts made by the Byzantines, 
and soon afterwards by their allies, the 
Crusaders, to regain possession of the lost 
territory, and the more wildly war raged 
in its fury over the elevated plains of Asia 
Minor, the more rapidly did the stationary 
population diminish, the soojier were 
fertile districts abandoned and trans- 
formed into the steppe pastures from 
which they had once been reclaimed with 
a vast expenditure of labour, and the 
more free were the nomads and their herds 
to expand over the desolated fields. 
Thus the Seljuks may be looked upon as 
having prepared the way for the work 
of devastation finally completed by the 
Ottomans and Mongols. 

The remarkable freedom granted by 
Melekshah to his vassals in the west was 
of itself a sufficient proof that the centre 
of the Seljuk empire lay at that time in 


the east. In fact, the sultan was 
anxious to secure as well as lo widen his 
o.astcrn provinces, which after the sub- 
jection of the prince of Kasligar extended 
as far as the Chinese frontier. But the 
unitj' of the empire was not long jjre- 
served even in Iran. Immediately 
after the death of Melekshah, 1092, a 
violent struggle for the succession broke 
out, which dragged along for years, and 
jiaved the way for the final dissolution of 
Seljuk powijr. Not until the year 110.4 
was ])eace restored for a short time under 
the victorious pretender Moliammcd. But 
again and again, just as in former days 
under the early Abbassides, attacks were 
made upon the reigning sultan in ]- 5 agdad 
from Khorassan, where the Seljuks were 
most firmly established and could levy 
efficient troops of auxiliaries among the 
warlike native population. 

During the first decades of the twelfth 
century one insurrection followed another, 
. in which Dubais, the feudal 

lord of Hillah in Irak, espe- 
Revival distinguished himself as 

an implacable enemy of the 
reigning Seljuk sultan Mahmud (1118- 
1132). In Dubais the powers of resist- 
ance of the Irakan Aralw once more 
awoke to life ; and he might, indeed, 
liave succeeded in restoring the supremacy 
of his race had he formed an alliance 
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with Mustarshid, the caliph of the time, 
who was likewise endeavouring to free 
himself from the burdensome rule of the 
Turks. Unfortunately, however, these 

champions of the Arabian race hated each 
other bitterly in true Bedouin fashion. But 
from this time forth the decline of Seljuk 
power was continuous. A transformation 
„ was taking place in Syrian 

ec ine Europeans had 

p not only once more seized upon 

Palestine, but had founded a 
number of feudal states which were not 
to be overcome and finally annihilated 
by the chamiiions of Islam until many a 
des].)crate battle had been fought. In this 
war, however, it was neither the Bagdad 
caliphs nor the Seljuk sultans that repre- 
sented Islam : the contest was entered and 
the prize liorne away b}' other Powers. 
Irak and Persia were torn asunder by the 
struggles for succession among the Seljuk 
princes, and consequently Egypt was 
given an opportunity for assuming the 
leadcrshiii of the Mohammedan world in 
its wars against the Crusaders, when the 
powers of the Syrians failed. A funda- 
mental change thus took place in the 
conditions of the western part of the 
Mohammedan empire ; and this necessi- 
tates a backward look over the affairs of 
Syria. 

When, during the days of the early 
calijihs, the Arabs of Syria had raised 
the Omayyads to power the native 
Syrians were not concerned in the 
struggle, since most of them were only 
gradually converted to Islam, while 
many held fast to the Christian faith 
with the greatest pertinacity. The 
caliphs, as a rule, did not care to con- 
vert the highly taxed Christians into 
free Islamites, for the sake of their own 
incomes ; moreover, conversion to Islam 
was attended by greater difficulties in 
Syria than in any otlier province, owing to 
the trade with the West, which liad never 
g been entirely suppressed, and 

Im^oHunce constant pilgrimages of 

Diminishes ^tristians to Jerusalem With 
the accession of the Abbassid 
caliphs, the political significance of Syria 
still continued to diminish, inasmuch as 
the discordant elements of the population 
showed no signs of developing the idea of 
political unity. The heterogeneous char- 
acter of the geograiihical formation of the 
country has at all times prevented it from 
forming a really homogeneous state. 
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Thus so early as the ninth century the 
southern portion of Syria had become 
involved in the various Egyptian struggles. 
The rebellious governor Ahmed Ibn Tulun 
advanced as far as the Mesopotamian 
frontier ; under the leadership of his son, 
Egyptian armies penetrated beyond the 
Euphrates. Then the Abbassides re- 
covered their supremacy in Egypt, and 
by consequence in Syria ; and then 
once more the decline of the caliphate 
awakened a desire for independence on 
the part of the Egyptian governors, as 
a result of which Syria also suffered. 
Mohammed of Ferghana founded the 
dynasty of the Ikshidites, seized Southern 
Syria, and finally, in the year 940, com- 
pelled the caliph to recognise his right 
to the newly conquered territory, while 
the northern part of the land, as has 
already been mentioned, after many 
vicissitudes fell for the greater part into 
the hands of the Hamdanides, the 
dynasty whose possessions lay chiefly 
in Northern Mesopotamia. However, 
this courageous race was unable perma- 
nently to withstand the constant attacks 
of Ikshidites, Byzantines, and 
Buides. When the struggle 


Syria 


u ers w k |j^g Ikshidites and 

Fatemides broke out for the 
possession of Egypt, the Hamdanides allied 
themselves with the former ; but of this 
the only result was, that after the triumph 
of the Fatemides the Hamdanides found 
in their victors a still more hostile frontier 
neighbour. 

The ultra- Shiitic movement in Iran, 
and its branches — Karmates on the one 
side and Fatemides on the other — have 
already been described. Their tendency 
was naturally in opposition to the cali- 
phate and its allies ; and after the Fate- 
mides had struck firm root in Egypt as a 
political power, they remained in close 
union with the Shiites of the east who 
belonged to the Ismailian sect. The 
Karmates, who owed their development 
to the same sources, and who succeeded 
in taking possession of the greater part of 
the Arabian peninsula, did not show the 
slightest inclination to humble themselves 
before the Fatemides ; on the contrary, 
they disputed with the latter their su- 
premacy in Syria. The Fatemides, how- 
ever, succeeded later in organising the 
Persian Ismailians as well as in setting 
the dreaded sect of the Assassins as 
outposts of the Fatemid-Ismaihan 
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movement in the rear of their opponents. 
From the year 974 onward the struggle 
for Syria continued ; in addition to the 
Karmates, the Fatemidcs were opposed 
by the Byzantines, and by a Turkish 
general who endcavoirred to found an 
independent stale in the north. The 
Hamdanides also took up arms in the 
defence of the remainder of 
F Ijosses.sions. The Fatc- 

1 , mides nevertheless maintained 

tkoir ]ro.sition m Syria, c.xcept in 
the e.xtreme north. Although during the 
reign of the Fateinid calijih Hakim 
(()<)h-ro2i) in Egypt there was no lack of 
isolated rebellion'; of governors, the do- 
minion of his house o\'er Syria remained 
unshaken, and his realm even included 
Haleb, owing to the voluntary sub- 
mis.sion of the Hamdanides. Hakim’s 
successor, Mustanzir, tried to drive out 
his .Abhassid colleagues ; but he suc- 
ceeded only in drawing on himself wars 
and insurrections. Syria and Palestine 
fell bit by Iht into the hands of the Seljuks. 
Acre alone held out. After its governor, 
Bedr, had betaken himself to Egypt and 
had restored order with the helj) of his 
troo])s on the call of the cali[)h, the 
Fatemidcs succeeded in recapturing Pales- 
tine from the Seljuks, although the latter 
had aln'ady ventitred on one campaign 
into Egy|it. 

This, then, was the condition of affairs 
when the first Crusade was preached in 
Europe, at the end of the eleventh 
century: Jeru.salcm was no longer in 
the jjosscssion of the Seljuks. whose un- 
friendly treatment of the Christian j>il- 
grims, although not the direct cause, 
had nevertheless furnished a jnctc.xt for 
an exjicdition of vengeance on the jxirt of 
the European nations. The defence of 
the Holy Land fell to the Egyptiams, 
while lire .Seljuks at Damascus and 
Bagdad remained inactive, and beheld the 
de\-eloping drama with undisguised satis- 
_ . , faction. It was not the ortho- 

First* dox caliph of the Jlohammedan 
Attacks world, but his Shiite rival, who 
led forth, his troops against the 
Christian armies. The true ruler in Cairo 
at the time when the army of the 
Crusaders was marching through Asia 
llinor against Syria was not the Fatcmide, 
but his vizir Alafdhal, the son of Bedr. 
The Seljuks of Asia Minor were the first 
to withstand the attack of the mail-clad 
Europeans, and paid for their resistance 
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with a severe defeat, from which, how- 
ever, they soon recovered, for the 
Christian forces immediately continued 
their march. The ruler of Lesser Armenia 
stood on very good terms with his Western 
co-religionists ; and the Christians were 
also able to count upon the sympathy of 
the much-contested Northern Syrian 
boundary provinces, which had been torn 
from the Byzantines a few decades 
before, and contained a large Christian 
population. 

Thus the i)rincipality of Edessa arpse 
in the region of the old Roman military 
frontier ; and on the coast Antioch, 
followed by Tripolis, also became the 
centres of small Christian kingdoms. 
All these were possessions of Seljuks 
which now fell into the hands of the 
Christians. But the unsettled state of 
political affairs in the Mohammedan 
empire prevented the rulers at Bagdad 
from coming to the rescue of the semi- 
independent governors in the north-west 
of Syria, especially after the main body 
of the Christians had advanced into 
Palestine proper, the possession of the 
. . hated Fatemidcs. Thenegotia- 

ns tsn tions between the Christians 
and the latter were without 
result. While the Egyptian vizir 
Alafdhahvas still engaged in fitting out his 
army, the Eiu'opeans besieged and stormed 
Jerusalem, at that time the chief strong- 
hold of Palestine. Almost all the Mo- 
hammedan and Jewish inhabitants were 
massacred by the victors, and the city 
opened its gates to a new population of 
native Christians. M'hen Alafdhal’s army 
finally advanced, it received an annihi- 
lating defeat in August, 1099. The Chris- 
tian kingdom of Jerusalem now arose 
amid the ruins of the Fatemid power 
in Palestine. 

It has already been mentioned that 
the Fatemidcs possessed a terrible weapon 
in their struggle against the caliphate 
and the nations of Christendom in the 
Ismailian sect of Assassins — a weapon, 
how'cver, soon lost to the Eg3'ptian 
rulers. We Irave related how the Ismailians 
developed out of a mixture of Moham- 
medanism and various other beliefs, of 
which perhaps the most important were 
the communistic doctrines of the Mazdak- 
ites ; and how' from the Ismailians gi'ew 
the Karmates, and finally the caliphate 
of the Fatemidcs. The doctrines of the 
Ismailians themselves were gradually 
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transformed into an esoteric S5'slcm of 
belief, which, in the hands of the most in- 
tellectual of its adherents, approached pure 
nihilism — the conception that all things .are 
indifferent, and hence all actions are per- 
missible — while the bulk of the believers 
lived in a state of myslic respect for their 
still more mystic superiors and leaders. 
An academy in which the Ismailian 
doctrines were taught was founded in 
Cairo, and thence emissaries were sent 
forth into the lands of the Ahassidcs in 
order to prepare the way for the supremacy 
of the Fatemides over the entire Moham- 
medan world. At the same time the 
Ismailians of Persia looked to Egypt for 
their jDolilical and religious salvation. 


was to be its basis and security. The 
first lurking-place chosi-n l)y Hassan 
was the mountainous region south-west 
of the Caspian Sea. of which the inhabi- 
tants had l)cen looked upon liy orthodox 
Mohammedans, e\’cn as laic as the 
.\bbas.sid period, as incarnations of 
heathen obduracy, and where 
the mountain fastnesses and 
castles had for centuries been 
the homes of the most desperate 
revolutionists. In the year ioi)0 the jwwer- 
ful fortress of Alamut. in the district 
Rudbar, north-west of Kaswin. lell throtigh 
treachery into the han 's of Hassan and 
his followers. With this began the jsolit- 
ical activities of the sect, who were in the 


Origin 
of the 
Assassins 



THE SYRIAN CITY OF ACRE, FAMOUS IN THE CRUSADES AND ONCE A CHRISTIAN KINGDOM 
Aeve, one of the most important cities of Syria, has always been a prey of war. It was stormed hv the Saracens and 
Crusaders at least five times ; became, in the twelfth century, a Christian state, anci, in the sixtccntii, fell to the Turks. 


Thus it came to pass that an ambitious 
sectarian, Hassan-i Sabbah — born at Kai, 
in Northern Persia — after a vain attempt 
to acquire influence at the court ot 
Melekshah in Bagdad, betook himself to 
the palace of the Fatemid ruler in Egypt, 
and there formed the ]tlaii of establishing 
p, , an I.smailian rule of terror in the 
a Rule'* East, quite in accordance with 
of Terror unscrupulousness of his 

party. The power of the move- 
ment was not to be derived from c.xtcnsivc 
possessions of territory or great armies, 
but from the unconditional devotion and 
fanatical contempt of death of its adher- 
ents, who had at their disposal several 
impregnable fortresses as places of re- 
fuge ; not open war, but a.ssassination 


liabil of working themselves u|) into a 
high jhtch of bloodtliirsly e.xcitemcnt by 
taking hashish and other narcotics, and 
hence became known a.s Ha,shi.shin.s, or, in 
the tongue of the Crusaders, Assas.sins. 

Two years later, the first victim of 
importance, Ni/am el Mulk, the vizir of 
the lir.st Scljnk sultan, and a friend and 
com])anion of Hassan’s youth, fell tinder 
the dagger-thrusts of the .Assassins. He 
was the first of a long series ot imfortiinato.s 
who paid with their lives for the attempt 
to suppress the sect. The blind sulunission 
of the sectarians to their superiors was 
almost incredible. The fact that mothers 
were overcome by despair becau.sc llieir 
sons returned from successful forays with- 
out having lost their lives, thus failing 
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to die lor their faith, and that Assassin 
sentinels cast themselves down from ; igh 
towers and cliffs at a signal from their 
commander merely in order to prove their 
absolute obedience almndantly explains 
why the Powers of Western Asia and Egypt 
trembled befcjre the daggers of the fanatics, 
and negotiated with the chief of the sect as 
. w willi flic sovereign of a mighty 
, “ empire. After the c.-ipturc of 

w *, . the fortress of Alamut, Hassan-i 
Mountam remained within its 

walls for the rest ol his days ; indeed, 
it is said that he left his room only twice. 
As the “Old Man of the Mountain,” he 
lived ill mysterious retirement, directing 
the activities of his adherents and extend- 
ing his ]xjwer, e\'er faithful to the traditions 
of the Ismailians. About the year iioo the 
Assassins succeeded in capturing several 
addi tional strongholds in Iran. At the same 
time as the Crusaders, their first emissaries 
arrived in Palestine, and, favoured by the 
Seljuk prince Ridhonan, cstalilislicd them- 
selves in the mountains of Sj'ria. Although 
on the death of Ridhonan they were exposed 
to frightful ])ersi'cutions, they were no 
longer to be driven away. Their daggers 
were kejit actively cmi'loyed and brought 
terror to their ojipoiu'iit.s. 

The death of Hassan, in August, 1124, 
did not hinder the expansion of the 
Assassins, for Kia Huzurg-umid, his suc- 
cessor, proceeded with his work with equal 
craft and energy. Banias, in Syria, was 
captured in 1128, and twelve years later 
Maziat, which from this time forth became 
the centre of Assassin jiowcr in the w'est. 
The sectarians had then long been free 
from the influence of the Fatemides ; and 
not only the Abbassicl calijihs. Mustarshid 
and Rashid, but also one of the Fatemid 


rulers fell under their daggers. The prac- 
tices of the sect made a jirofound impres- 
sion on the Christians of the Holy Land. 
The Europeans in general did not look 
upon them as unconditional enemies ; it 
p seems indubitable that the 

oHhe*^ Order of Knights Templars 

. . was not closed to the influence 

of the Assassins, and, in fact, 
that many of its characteristics W'ere 
adopted in imitation of the secret Mo- 
hammedan association. Thus, curiously 
enough, the attacks of the Assassins be- 
came involved in a strange manner in 
the desperate struggle fought for the 
po.ssession of the Holy Land between 
the Crusaders and the rulers of Egypt. 
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The Seljuks took a relatively small part 
in the struggle between the West and the 
East at the time of the Crusades. At the 
most, only a few frontier princes interfered 
in the affairs of Palestine, and were hostile 
to the .small Christian states which had 
been established in Northern Syria. Not 
until the year iiii, when disturbances 
arose in Bagdad itself, did the sultan 
Mohammed deem it necessary to despatch 
an army to Syria. In 1113 Baldwin L, 
king of Jerusalem, was defeated at 
Tiberias. But shortly afterward the leader 
of the Seljuk army was murdered by the 
Assassins ; the result w'as a long series of 
quarrels between the Seljuk governors and 
princes, which effectively hindered all 
further action. Not until Zenki was ap- 
pointed Atabcg of Syria and Mesopotamia 
in 1127, and was entrusted with the leader- 
ship in the war against the Christians, did 
fortune again follow the Seljuk banners, 
although Zenki had to contend not only 
with the Christians but with other Seljuk 
rulers. Until the day of his death, in 1146, 
he was the most formidable of all the 
enemies of the Crusaders. His son Nur- 


_ ed-din continued the war, and 

Against the ^^53 took possession o 
Orus&ders Dd.mclSCUS> wllicll AdlKi J13.CI 
vainly endeavoured to capture 
from Anaz, a member of his own 
race. The successes of Zenki and his son 


aroused the entire Mohammedan world to 


a high pitch of enthusiasm, which was of 
great significance to the continuation of the 
struggle, and, as a result, even the most 
unfavourably disposed of the princes were 
compelled to support Nur-ed-din with both 
money and troops. Nevertheless, Nur-ed- 
din did not arrive at the height of his power 
until he succeeded through a lucky chance 
in destroying the Fatemid supremacy in 
Egypt, and was thus enabled to add the 
rich valley of the Nile to his possessions. 
At that time two vizirs were quarrelling in 
Cairo over the position of adviser to the 
weak caliph Aladhid. One of them, Shawer, 
fled to Nur-ed-din, and by making many 
promises contrived that an army should 
be placed at his disposal under the capable 
Seljuk general Shirku. But since after 
attaining his object he did not keep his 
promises, and called upon the king ol 
Jerusalem to assist him against Shirku, 
he became involved in a war with Nur-ed- 


din, which, after many vicissitudes, finally 
ended in his being driven away ; with the 
consent of Nur-ed-din Shirku was installed 




MEETING BETWEEN SALAUIN, THE CHAMPION OF ISLAM, AND RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
Saladirt, or Salah ed-din, who combined in himself all the good qtialities of the Turkish character, was firmly resolved to put 
an end to Western rule in the East. He captured Jerusalem and won a series of other brilliant victories over the Crusaders. 


in Shawer’s place, and after his death, in 
ii68, his nephew, Salah ed-din Yvwuf, or 
Saladin, became vizir of the Fatemid 
caliphate. 

The Seljuk Saladin (1137-1193) soon 
made himself supreme ovi’r all Egyjit, 
although he ])crmittcd the Fatemid caliph 
to occupy the throne until 1171, probably 
because the existence of this lay figure 
guaranteed him greater independence so 
far as Nur-ed-din was concerned. All the 
good qualities of the Turkish character, 
bravery, generosity and decision, were 
united with a highly-developed mind in 
Saladin, who felt that he had been chosen 
by fate to be the cham^Dii of Islam 
against Christendom. '^^Ht-ed-din soon 
perceived that he would find in him no 
pliant implement for the .furtherance of 
his own plans, and was already engaged 
in making jireparations lor war against 
his insubordinate vassal when his sudden 
death turned the danger from Saladin, 
and, in fact, enabled him to Awest the 
Syrian provinces of this truly great ruler 


from his feeble successors. Disputes 
between Salih, the son of Nur-ed-din, 
and his cousin Saif ed-din of Mossul, as 
well as the quarrels of various court 
officials who laid claim to the viziratc, 
or, more coricctly, the governance of the 
young Salih, caused Saladin to advance 
into Syria and occui)y Damascus. After 
a long struggle with Salih, who had allied 
himself with Saif cd-din and various 
Christian princes, not despising even 
the help of the Assassins, Saladin suc- 
ceeded in taking ])ossession of his 
dominions as far cast as Haleb, and in the 
year 117b assumed the dignity of Sultan. 
After the death of Salih, in 1183. Saladin 
captured Haleb, and extended his empire 
as far as ilesopotamia and the Le.sser 
Armenian frontier. 

Thus a tremendous power encom])assing 
the Christian possessions in Palestine 
was now united in the hands of a man 
who had firmly resolved to put an end to 
the rule oi the Occidental nations in the 
East. The fate of the kingdom of 
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Jerusalem was soon settled. In 1187 the 
Christian aimy was defeated by Saladin 
at Hittin, not far from Tiberias. The 
king himself was made captive. A few 
months later all Palestine, including 
Jerusalem, was in the possession of the 
sultan; only a few Syrian coast towns 
still held out, together with Tripolis 
an(l.\ntiocli. The arrival of new 
Pa estine armies, commanded 

° by Philip the Fair and Richard 
* Cceur do t.ion, resulted in the 

recapture of Acre in 1191, in spite of most 
despcr.'ite rii.sistanee on the part ol 
Saladin ; however, lie was at least able 
to hold Jerusalem. Shortty before his 
death Saladin, in concluded a treaty 
according to which the Christians were 
pcnnittetl to OL'cn|)y the coast of Tyre 
as far as Jai'fa. and some strips of terri- 
tory’ in the interior : but he maintained 
posses'.ion of the interior of Palc.stinc 
togellier willi Jerusalem. 

Hower’cr brilliant the victorias won by 
Saladin over the Christians, and not- 
withstanding the inclination of Western 
historians to judge him in the light of 
these deeds alone, the fact remains that 
these wavs com])rised but a part, and, so 
far as the history of Western Asia is 
concerned, perhaps not even the chief 
part, of his activities. The Christian 
kingdoms in Palestine were and remained 
an artilicial product, kejit alive only by 
the constant importation of frash .settlers. 
They' were at no time a serious menace 
to Islam; with the Turkish conquest of 
the old Christian land of Asia Minor, 
which thcncclorth became a Mohammedan 
po.sse.ssion. aiul the establi.shinent of a 
new and yet moi’e |)owcrful ilohammedan 
cnqiire in the interior of Syria, the fate 
of the Christian kingdoms was sealed. 
And this was S.aladin’s achievement, how- 
ever much his work may have been 
furthered by the yirevious conquests of 
Zenki and Xur-ed-din. The fall of the 
Shiite caliirhs of Egypt is also 

Falls to important 

c , events in the history of Islam, 
Their j)lacc was taken by 
Saladin’s descendants, the Ayubides, 
as they were usually called after 
Saladin’s father, Nejm ed-din Ayub. 
With this the victory was won by the 
Sunnitic orthodoxy in the west. Saladin 
himself took good care that his empire 
should not become a menace to the 
caliphate ; for, following the bad custom 
1964 


of the Seljuks, shortly before his death 
he divided his kingdom between his 
three sons, in addition presenting single 
towns and districts to his numerous 
relatives. The result was a succession of 
wars, which finally ended when Saladin’s 
brother Aladil united the bulk of the 
possessions of the family under his rule 
in 1200. 

The empire soon fell to pieces again 
after Aladil’s death, when confusion once 
more broke forth, in 1218, on an invasion 
of Egypt by the Crusaders. Alkamil, who 
succeeded to the thrones of Egypt and 
Palestine, concluded a treaty with 
Frederick II.. under which Jerusalem was 
restored to the Christians in 1228. During 
the next ten j'ears constant wars took 
])lace in Syria, an attempt being made in 
the north to form an independent state 
with Damascus as its capital, while the 
Egyptian Ayubides continued their 
desperate efforts, with the assistance of 
the Christians and all other allies whom 


occasion offered, to maintain their 
supremacy over the entire empire of 
Sidadin. In 1250 a change of the occu- 


Begianings 
of the 
Mamelukes 


])ancy of the throne of Egypt 
took place, with the result that 
the throne of the Ayubides fell 
into the hands of the leader 


of the mercenary bodj'guards. With this 
began the period of Mameluke supremacy, 
which, in spite of various interruptions, 
continued until the days of Mehemet Ali 
in the early nineteenth century. 

The affairs in Syria and Egy])t developed 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in comparative indci^ndence of the events 
which had been taking place in the 
eastern part of the em])ire of the caliphs. 
But here too the ])ower of the Seljuks 
was in process of decay. In Irak, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Iran an entire series of minor 
Seljukian states — Farsistan, Lurlstan, 
Azerbijan — had been formed ; not to speak 
of the feudal provinces already in exist- 
ence, which now became more independent 
than ever. The bulk of these states were 


ruled by princes called Atabegs, who — like 
Nur-ed-din — recognised merely as a matter 
of form the supremacy of the caliph and 
the sultan. Moreover, the throne of the 
.sultan at Bagdad was a constant cause 
of violent disputes. Thus it came about 
that even the caliphs regained a portion 
of their old political influence, and here 
and there ventured to take up arms 
against their Seljuk “ protectors,” or the 
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minor princes of the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad. The power of the Seljuk sultans 
was now concentrated in Persia ; but 
here also they were threatened by new 
dangers. It had indeed been an easy task 
to deal with the decaying Ghaznavidcs ; 
and the Ghori dynasty was more interested 
in the affairs of India than of Iran ; but 
the frontier provinces of the Central 
Asian steppes were once more in a state 
of the utmost tumult and confusion. 

Transo.xania had been lost to Turkish 
tribes, while at Khiva a new and 
powerful state had developed, whose 
ruler soon set out toward Persia on a 
campaign of conquest. Sinjar, sultan at 
Bagdad since 1132, had already engaged 
in a severe struggle with these opponents, 
who were threatening the same gates of 
his empire through which the Scljuks 
had broken many years before ; and at his 
death, in 1157, a portion of Persia fell into 
the hands of the Kliivaas. A period of 
confusion followed : the caliplis at Bagdad 
endeavoured to arouse further dissensions 
among the Seljuks in order to free them- 
selves from their burdensome guardian- 
ship: the Seljuks, on the other hand, fought 
among themseh'cs for the sultanship, and 
the Khivan jwinccs battled against each 


other for the rich inheritance of their 
house. When, finally, Caliiih Nasir. the last 
energetic Abbasside, came to the throne in 
1180, he was already in a po.sition to extend 
Ills clominions. owing to the wai's winch 
had been carried on between Si.'ljuks and 
Khivans ; ne\-erthcless in the end he was 
obliged to grant to the victorious Khivan, 
Tekesh Khan, the rcMe of protector, which 
had so long been enjo)-ed by the Buides 
and Scljuks. After the death of 'fekesh, 
in 1109, Nasir attemjited to assume a 
position ot independence, and opposed 
Tekesh’s successor, Itlohammcd. But 
Mohammed, who shortly after his accession 
had annihilated the Ghoridcs in Eastern 
Iran and had extended his dominion as 
far as the Indus, resolved not only to 
restore Khivan influence but to do away 
with the Abbassidcs entirely, replacing 
them in Bagdad liy a caliiih chosen from 
the descendants of Ali. However, the early 
approach of winter rescued the Abba.ssid 
caliph for the time being. Before Moham- 
med could collect his ^forces for a new 
move, the troops of the Mongolian con- 
queror Genghis Khan, who had been called 
upon for aid by Nasir, appeared in his rear ; 
and with this a new act began in the 
tragic history of ^\■estern Asia. 
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T ACK of {.'ntliiisiasm in Iran for the cause 
^ of the Khivan princes contributed not 
a little to the victory of the Mongols — per- 
haps more even than the original appeal 
of Nasir to Genghis Khan for assistance 
against his enemies. Upon the Khivan 
ilohammecl, who reigned from 1199 to 
1220, devolved the defence of Western 
Asia when the Mongol armies advanced 
on Tran.so.xania ; hut when he a.s.sembled 
his troops for the rescue of Iranian culture 


Advance 
of the 
Mongols 


he had not even the support 
of the Persians, not to speak 
of the other M'estern Asian 
nations. Besides this, to his 


great misfortune, he apjjeared to be 
Ignorant of the value of his strong 
defensive position in Transoxania, and 


boldly marched out to meet the enemy 
on their own steppes. The result was 


that he received a crushing defeat in the 


year 1219. 

All Transoxania was occupied by the 
Mongols during the next few years : the 
province was lost not only politically to 
Persia but to civilisation. Mohammed, 
whose native country Khiva was also 
invaded by the Mongols, entirely lost 
courage. He retreated from his second 
line of defence in Khorassan without a 


struggle, and retired to Azerbijan, from 
which he was soon driven by squadrons 
of Jlongol cavalry, which advanced as far 
as Georgia : finally he took refuge on a 
small island in the Caspian Sea, where he 
soon died in misery and want. His son, 
Jelal cd-din, who had escaped into Afghan- 
istan, was compelled to retreat to India 
before the victorious standards of Genghis 
Khan. His cause was ruined by the 
hatred of the Iranians for the Khivans, 
which was not forgotten even during this 
time of e.xtremity. New Mongol forces 
streaming in through the open gates of 
Khorassan finally annihilated the last 
vestiges of his power in August, 1231. 

Where resistance was offered, to 
Ghenghis Khan he wrought fearful devas- 
tation ; judicious submission was fre- 
quently rewarded by clemency. The 
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Iranian civilisation was not overwhelmed. 
In fact, the rise of Persian literature was 
so little affected by political changes that 
its zenith was not attained until after the 
Mongol invasion. But gradually the 
results of the war became more and more 
visible, and it was soon evident that the 
ancient civilisation of Iran was beginning 
to deteriorate with the constant additions 
of foreign element.s. 

After the death of Genghis Khan, in 
August, 1226, Persia fell to the share of his 
fourth son. Tuli, who also died in a short 
time. Tuli was succeeded by Hulagu, 
after Mangu had been elected emperor of 
the Mongols. In 1256 Hulagu invaded 
Iran at the head of a vast army and 
re-established the authoiaty ol the con- 
querors ; for after the death of Genghis 
Khan the Mongols had made but little 
progress in Persian territory. Hulagu 
could not have chosen as an object for his 
campaign one better calculated to win for 
him the sympathy of all Western Asiatics 
than the destruction of the Assassins. The 
wasp’s ne.st of Ismailians still hung fast to 
the cliffs of Alamut, and the daggers of 
the fanatics continued to threaten all men 
who awakened their mistrust or anger. 
The Jlongol ruler turned against these 
scourges of Western Asia : his summons ti) 
princes of Iran, bidding them assist with, 
auxiliaries, did not meet with a singh 
refusal. I'he caliph in Bagdad alone was 
unwilling to comply with the request, and 
Scour s Hulagu with a 

of WmILu "'‘^^come prete.xt for making war 
j j ^ on him soon after, and for put- 
ting an end to the sovereignty 
of the Abbassides. Thus, without desiring 
it, but in entire harmony with the spirit of 
their faith, the Assassins, even while in the 
throes of death, were indirectly responsible 
for the destruction of Bagdad and the 
murder of the last orthodox Abbassid 
caliph by the sabres ol the Mongols. 

The first half of the thirteenth century 
had not been without its effects on the 
Assassins also. Without altering its prin- 
ciples to any appreciable extent, the sect 
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had parsed through several external 
changes, the Syrian branch having won for 
itself an almost completely independent 
position. The esoteric doctrines of the 
Assassins had been known only to the higher 
orders of the sect ; the rest were kept in 
a state of blind submission by the aid of a 
mystic and complicated formula of belief. 
But such a system was no more capable of 
permanent existence in the case of the 
Assassins than in that of any other sect. 
The secret doctrines gradually became 


pilgrims through her lavish almsgiving 
and other good works ; and linally he 
sought to connect the neighbouring feudal 
rulers of Azerbijan and Tabarislan with 
his hou.se by marriage. 

Tn fact, the Ismnilian rulers were de- 
veloping a dominion which required to 
rest on something more than systematic 
murder. Insli>ad of bands of Assassins, 
Ismailian troops now appeared in the 
field, and in the year 1214 an army was 
despatched by jelal ed-din to Irak in 


known to the lower orders ; 
and the higher authorities took 
no pain-s to avoid the inevit- 
able ; in fact, were aU the more 
willing that it should be so, 
inasmuch as the unscrupulous- 
ncss and contempt for death 
of their disciples w'cre increased 
rather than diminished by the 
general spread of nihilistic 
opinions. 

Until their mysteries were 
disclosed, the representatives 
of the order had always been 
able to preserve the apjrear- 
ance of Ireing upright adherents 
of Islam, even better Jloham- 
medaiLS than the orthodox 
caliphs. The veil of decejrtion, 
however, became more ancl 
more transparent, and the 
answer to the now openly 
confessed principles of the 
Assassins was an outburst of 
wrath from the entire Moham- 
medan world. Now, indeed, it 
might be said of the Ismailians, 
as of their Ishmaelite name- 
sakes, that the hand of every 
man was against them as their 
hands were against every man. 
It was impo.ssible for them 
to offer permanent resist- 
ance — their enemies were far 



too numerous : a fundamental mosque at meshed, the holy city of khorassan 


change in their principles svas unavoid- 
able! Thus the Assas.sins, together with 
their grand master Jelal ed-din, sud- 
denly began to embrace the orthodox 
faith. The “ Old Man of the liloimtain ” 
burnt a mass of writings, alleged to contain 
the godle.ss esoteric doctrines of the A.ssas- 
sins, in the presence of several orthodox 
Mohammedans, who had been in^'ited to 
Alamut as witnesses ; he sent off his wife 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where she out- 
shone even the most princely of her fellow- 


order to assist the cali^ih in subduing an 
insubordinate gox'criior. 

Nevcrlbeless. when Jelal cd-diu died from 
poison in No\einlx;r, 1221, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nine-ycar-old son .Ala cri-din, 
the .sect lost no time in o]j('iily rc-. erting 
to its old principles. .Ala I'd-din. wlio 
remained weak in intelli'ct throughout 
his life, was not the man to faci' the dangers 
that soon arose as a result cd (his latest 
development. When. alt<'r his murder in 
1355, his son Rokn ed-din as.sumod the 
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leadership of the order the Mongol hordes 
Ijent on the destruction of the Assassins 
wore alreadj’ approaching. 

However bold and unscrupulous the 
Ismailians had been until this moment, 
their fall was mute and inglorious. Only 
a single one of their fortresses held out for 
any length ol time ; the others surrendered 
_ _ iminediatelv. At first it ap- 

of the submission 

. . would save them from the worst; 

ssassins Hiilagu waited only until 

(he last sign ot resistance had disappeared. 
Then he gave the signal for a general 
massacre. Almost all the Ismailians of 
Iran were slaughtered in cold blood, and 
with them the last grand master of 
(he order, on Xovember 19th, 1256. 
The Syrian larineh of the sect continued 
(n exist for some years, until Bcibar, 
stiltaii of lfgy|)t, drove the dispirited 
sectaries out ol their strongholds in 1271. 
However, the orrler was not completely 
anuiliihitcd I'ither in Syria or in Persia. 
In the fourteenth century, unscrupulous 
jtrinces Inajuently employed Ismailian 
murderers from Syria ; and even now 
.some harmless i\'inains of the sect are to 
be louiid in I.ebauon and in the moun- 
tainous regions .south of the Cas])ian Sea. 

The (h'struetioii of the Assa.ssins was 
.soon followi'd by the fall of the Abbassidcs. 
Hulagu aimed iit the subjection of all 
Western Asia. He was, no doubt, well 
])lcaserl that the infatuated caliph had 
refu.sed to supply him troops for the 
eampaigu against tlie A.s.sa.ssin,s, thereby 
furnishing the -Alongols with an excuse 
for next turning their arms against 
him ; and no lime more favourable than 
the middle of tire thirteenth century 
could have l)eeu chosen for an attack on 
the s])iritual centre of the Islamite world. 
The decay of the Seljuks had deprived the 
caliphate of its natural ]notectors, the 
caliphs themselves contributing not a 
little towards bringing about this state 
of affairs, for t-he}^ had once 
more begun to adoirt jrolicics 
of their own, extending their 
possessions and increasing their 
authority in Irak and We.stern Iran by 
the employment of mercenaries. So long 
as they had to do only with vassal princes 
and atabegs, they were more or less 
successful in their efforts to augment 
their own politiciil importance ; it would 
c\-en have been possible for an energetic 
and clever caliph to have transformed the 
1968 
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spiritual supremacy of the. caliphate into 
a far-reaching temporal dominion. 

But, unfortunately, the successors of 
Nasir, who had always set before himself 
a fixed policy and had laid the foundations 
for further succe.sses in reorganising the 
financial system and army of the caliphate, 
were men of small abilities. Mustanzir 
scattered the money that had been 
saved by Na.sir, by erecting splendid 
edifices and establishing various religious 
foundations. His successor, Mustazim, 
who came to the throne in 1242, went to 
the opposite extreme, and reduced his 
single means of defence, the mercenary 
army, in order to save expenses. Thus, 
having robbed himself of his own power, 
he was helpless at the time of the greatest 
danger, and, in the usual manner of 
weaklings, refused to acknowledge that his 
position was endangered till it was too late. 

First Mustazim attacked the Mongols 
with insufficient forces ; then he entered 
into feeble negotiations with them ; thus 
he allowed the last chances of escape to 
.sli]) by. The city of Bagdad still remained 
to him ; and its excellent strategic position, 
_ on both banks of the Tigris 
in a district cut through by 
^ . canals, rendered a siege ex- 

iremely difficult. Nor did the 
Mohammedan rulers of the western 
provinces, once an integral part of the 
empire, leave their spiritual head en- 
tirely in the lurch ; but when a .Mongol 
army crossed the Tigris near Mossul, and 
threatened the western side of the city, 
the caliiih lost all hoj)c, and repaired to 
tlie camp of Hulagu. His life was spared 
long enough for him to disclose the places 
where he had hidden his treasures ;. on 
March 21st, 1258, he was executed. 

The inhabitants of Bagdad were’ led 
out in cr owds and massacred in cold blood ; 
the iMongols jJundered and brawled in 
the streets for forty days. The greater 
part of the city, together witli the priceless 
librai'y of the caliphs and many of the 
finest bnildings, were destroyed by fire. 
Single quarters, indeed, were sirarcd. The 
splendid situation of the city enticed new 
settlers thither, and to this day Bagdad 
has in a large measure retained its im- 
portance. The succe.ss of Hulagu, how- 
ever, had a ruinous effect on Mohammedan 
civilisation. Bagdad was the connecting link 
between the western provinces of Islam 
and Persia ; within its walls the learned 
men of Syria, Egypt, and Andalusia 
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SULTANABAD. ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS IN THE PERSIAN PROVINCE OF KHORASSAN 
KhorassAiii l:i the noi'th^east of Persia, is the largest province, and includes a large portion of the desert 
land of Persia. It constituted a Persian line of defence against the Mongols, and was the ftrst district to 
DC overrun by them. It has, from Its military position, always played an important part in Persian history. 

hiicl TUiited in common ]Dursuit.s with one side or tlie oilier, and were for the 

tiic scholars ot Persia and Transoxania, most part annihilated in the repeated 

so that the city was indeed the centre of conflicts between Mongols and Egyptians, 

the intellectual as well as of the cede- Just as Western Asia became more and 

siastical power of the Mohammedan jicojile. more desolate as a result of these clevastat- 

But the murderous thrusts dealt by the ing struggles, so the political liistory of 

Mongols struck Oriental civilisation to the land became less interesting and more 

the very heart. Never since has it arisen chcerlc.ss as time went on. 

to its former lustre ; it has lived during For a long lime the history of We.stern 
the last six hundred years onlj' in the A.sia was occupied with the antagonism 

reflection of its former achievements, of two great powers, the Mongol dynasty 

The poetry of Persia, indeed, continued to of the Ilkhans in Persia and Irak, and the 

flourish for a couple of centuries, but it no JIameluke sultans in Egypt and Syria, 

longer found an echo in the wc.*! : and The leaden cloud of hopeless stagnation 

Anally it, too, died away in its loneliness. soon settled over the land, though 

After the capture of Bagdad, Hulagu occasionally lighted up by flames of burn- 

continued his cam]iaign of conquest in ing villages and homesteads. The work 

the west, first declaring war upon Northern that had been begun by Katui was com- 

Syria. He stormed Haleb in 1260, com- pleted by his successor and murderer, 

pelled Nasir ed-din, the Ayubide, to flee Beibar : Syiia, together with its Ayubide 

from .Damascus, marched through Pales- princes, was brought under Egyptian 

tine, and threatened Egypt ; but on influence, the power of the Assassins 

being severely defeated by Kotuz, the broken, and that of the Christians shaken. 

Mameluke regent of the empire, at Ain The ]5rinccs of Iconium and Lessor 

Jalut, not far from Shechem, he was Armenia, who had allied themselves with 

obliged to withdraw his forces from the the Mongols, defended themselves with 

west. The small Ayubide dynasties in difficulty against the attacks of the 

Northern iSjTia were soon forced to take Egyptians. Since the greater part of 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia also recognised 
the supremacy of Beibar, Egypt was, in 
1277, on the death of this none too scruini- 
lous but energetic sultan, the centre of 
a powerful empire, which, in spite of all 
quarrels as to the succession and its 
constant state of confusion, successfully 
barred the west to the Mongols. The 
Mongol chieftains who had 
Vitality taken ]io.ssession of Persia were 
o raaian affected by the influence 

" of Iranian culture no less 

than by the religious belief of their new 
environment, and the intellectual life of 
Iran did not at first suffer to any great 
extent under the new political conclitions ; 
the burning of the centres of learning in 
Transo.xania and the desolation which 
had been brought to Bagdad had in reality 
only destroyed the outworks of Iranianism, 
which still remained sound at the core. 

Above all, Farsistan, the heart of Iran, 
had scarcely been touched by the ruin 
and havoc of war : its ruling dynasty 
still remained on the throne, and in Asia 
Minor an offshoot of Iranian culture 
flonrislied at the court in Iconium. The 
great mystic poet Jelal cd-din Rumi 
found a secure refuge in Iconium ; and 
his great contemiwrary Sa’di ended his 
days in jieaco at Shiraz in Farsistan. It 
was not long before the Mongol rulers 
became quite as distinguished as ]ratron.s 
of literature and science as the native 
dynasties had been in former times. 

After Hiilagu’s death, in 12G5, Abaka 
succeeded to the throne. The decay of 
the Mongol cinjiire, which now set in. 
leading to bitter struggles between the 
various jirinces and to violent oii.slaughts 
of fresh tribes from Central Asia, hindered 
the expansion of the power of the Mongols 
towards the west. Under the followers 
of Abaka — who died in 1281 — the Iranian- 
Mongol empire was torn in ]->ieces by 
quarrels as to the succe.ssion as well as 
by other feuds, until, in the year 1295, 
End of f'bazan ascended the throne, 
Mongol ado})ted Mohammedan- 

Expansion religion. Even 

more important than his 
conversion to Islam was Ghazan’s capa- 
city as a legislator ; his code served as 
a model for all the later conquerors of 
Western Asia— above all, for the Osmans, 
or Ottomans — and in truth was exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the mutual require- 
ments of a warlike nomadic people and 
the stationary agricultural inhabitants 
loro 


of the conquered territories. From a 
perusal of these laws, which were indeed 
sadly needed, we are able to gather 
much information as to the miserable 
condition into which Persia had fallen 
during the Mongol period. The wealthiest 
district of Farsistan paid in taxes at the 
time of Ghazan but the eighth part of 
the sum which it had paid with ease 
during the Seljuk period. 

The burden of taxation had been 
gi'eatly increased by the evil system of 
farming out the taxes — a system which 
Ghazan himself did not abolish — and soon 
became unbearable. Broad tracts ot 
fertile ground lay bare and deserted ; 
such of the inhabitants as had escaped 
the sabres of the conqueror's, or of the 
troops of Mongol robbers who rode 
plundering through the province, fled 
before the inexorable tax officials, or were 
driven from their homes, hopelessly in 
debt to Mongol usrrrers. The tenth part 
of all produce of the land, which was set 
apart for the support of the Mongol 
warriors, was collected over and over again 
iit a most unsystematic manner, until 
finally Ghazan succeeded in re- 
storing a small degree of order 
by allotting certain fixed dis- 
tricts to certain bodies of troops. 
No good was expected from the increasing 
dissatisfaction of the Iranian people, as 
was shown by Ghazan’s order command- 
ing the disarmament of the native in- 
habitants of Farsistan. The general 
misery had been increased by one of 
Ghazan’s jrredecessors, who had un- 
successfully endeavoured to r'cplace specie 
by paper money alter the Chinese method. 
Ghazan himself rendered an undoubted 
service to his subjects by reforming the 
currency, introducing coins worth their 
face value and of fixed fineness and 
weight. 

Whether or not the new laws would 
have produced a fundamental change for 
the Iretter in Iranian affairs, we cannot 
say. At any rate, the confusion that 
followed the death of Ghazan and con- 
tinued until the end of the supremacy of 
fhe Ilkhan Mongols prevented any true 
recovery of the enfeebled Persian people. 
After the expedition of Genghis Khan 
into Syria during the years 1300-1303, 
which ended in failure, nothing more was 
done in the way of conquest by the 
Mongol princes of Iran ; and in 1323 
Bu Zaid, the last Ilkhan. who was able 
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to maintain the integrity of his empire, hordes of Turkomans streamed in from 
concluded peace with Egypt. Soon after- the East. The Seljuk empire of Ironium, 
w'ards the Mongol empire w'as divided, or Rum, which was only once united under 
at first into two parts, Irak and Persia, the rule of a capable monarch, Izz cd-din 
At the same time the family of the Kilij Arslan (1152-1190), who died in 
Mozaffarides obtained for themselves 1192, suffered in general under those evil 
greater independence in Farsistan. their conditions of disintegration and quarrels 
first sultan being Mobariz ed-din, 1313- I)ctween brothers as to the succession 
1358, and the Turkomans founded an . . w'hich were the usual charac- 

independent .state in Kurdistan. The teristic of Seljuk states. Never- 

increasing power of Farsistan showed that theless, the people of Asia 

the Iranian clement was once more Minor were to all appearances 

regaining strength and jircparing for a better off under the government of 
fresh attack on the Mongols, whose powers the Seljuks than under the Bjv.antiiic 
were declining rapidly. Perhaps a Persian bureaucracy, for the smaller the Eastern 
national state would again have been Roman Empire gi'ew the heavier became 
founded had not a new and still more the taxes. It was a source of great 
frightful storm of conquest burst over the anxiety to the Byzantines that from 
land of Iran, destroying all Persian hopes, certain of the imperial provinces of 
The victories of Timur completely re-estab- Asia Minor the inhabitants emigrated 
lished the waning power of the Mongols. en masse into the Seljuk principalities. 

Atthctimew'henTamerlane’stroops were When, in the year 1204, the Byzantine 
pouring in upon Western Asia and India empire was overthrown by the Latins, 
a complete transformation had taken and feudalism regained the upper hand, 
]}lace in the affairs of Asia Minor, where the stationary po])ulation of Asia Minor 
a new monarchy was developing in the had no longer any reason for hoping that 
place of the decaying Byzantine empire they would derive the slightest advantage 
_. , and the sultanate of Iconium. by offering resistance to the increasing 

Byzantines, who had power of the Turks. On the other hand, 
C**™esit succe.s.sful in the Seljuks, who had continued their old 

onqu s holding Asia Minor against the manner of life, wandering about with their 
Mohammedans, were no longer able to flocks and herds, and at the same time 
drive the Turks out of their territories ; always prepared for war, patronised the 
and the Crusaders also, of whom so much agriculturists, who had become indis- 
had been expected in Constantinople, pensable to them, and w’hose interests in 
had likewise succeeded in obtaining tem- no wise conflicted with their orvn. 
porary victories only over the Seljuks in The growing power of the Turks was 
Asia Minor. It is true that the most still more increased when Persian-Arabian 
.serious dangers had been averted w’ith civilisation began to awaken in the towns, 
the assistance of the Western Europeans ; for at the beginning of the Mongol wars 
Nicsea had been recaptured, and the scholars from Persia and Arabia sought 
western half of Asia Minor cleared of the and found refuge in Asia Minor, where 
Turks. But the hordes of nomads, con- they were gladly received by the Seljuk 
■stantly reinforced by new bands of princes. Thus Ala ed-din Kai Kobad 
Turkish immigrants, were no longer to (1219-1236) did all that lay in his power 
be driven from the stepjje lands of the to further the intellectual development 
interior of the peninsula. of his i)eo]'>lc. But the Turks of Asia 

Had it been possible to strengthen ~ . Minor did not entirely escape 

Armenia once more, after the old Roman Place Mongol storm ; they were 

military frontier had been again established j now compelled to atone for 

through the rise of the Lesser Armenian * having left the iron gates 

state in Cilicia and the Christian kingdoms of Armenia and Georgia ojjen behind 
of Edessa and Antioch, then perhaps the them. Genghis Khan took the same 
Byzantines might have succeeded in route along which so many Turks 
surrounding, and finally in assimilating, had already passed, inarching from 
the ma.s.ses of foreigners within their Azerbijan to the peninsula : and only- 
boundaries. But Armenia as well as the timely submission ol the Seljuks 
Georgia was utterly helpless, and formed whom he encountered saved them from 
only the open door through which the a far greater evil. For a long time the 
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Scljuks of Asia Minor were the most 
faithful vassals of the Mongols, and, as 
such, the natural enemies of the Egyp- 
tians, whose sultan, Beibar, wrought 
havoc in the Turkish kingdom of Iconium, 
advancing far into the interior of the 
peninsula in 1277. The discipline of the 
Egyptians was fairly good ; but the Mon- 

gols who came later under 

” J* . . Abagha could not deny them- 

selves the satisfaction of either 

Dominion 1 • 

massacring or enslaving the 
inhabitants of Iconium. Thus it .seems 
that it stood written in the book of 
destiny that in Asia Minor also the 
Mongols should destroy all that the Turks 
liad h'jiared. 

The destruction of the Seljuk dominion in 
.Asia .Minor was the natural result of the 
Mongol invasions ; but the Turks were 
already too firmly rooted in the peninsula 
for the Greek empire, temporarily restored 
in 1261, to derive any benefit from the 
fall of the Seljuks. Another Turkish 
race immediately came forward in place of 
the latter. During the Mongol wars a 
horde of Turkomans from Transoxania 
had marched toward the west under the 
leadership of Suleiman. A jiortion of this 
horde, of which the command was taken 
over after Suleiman’s death by his son, 
Ertogrul, emigrated to Asia Minor. The 
Seljuk prince Kai Kobad allotted pas- 
turages in the neighbourhood of Angora 
to the new arrivals, and was not dis- 
pleased to see that they soon began to 
increase their lands at the expense of the 
Byzantines. Ertogrul’s successor, Osman, 
or Othman, who came to the throne in 
1288, continued the conquests, strengthen- 
ing his forces by the addition of other 
Turkish tribes, and finally freed himself 
entirely from the suzerainty of the Seljuk 
rulers. In honour of Osman, their first 
independent sovereign, his subjects, con- 
sisting of many different tribes, took 
the name of Osmanli, or Ottomans. 
_ . . Shortly before Osman’s death, 
of'the*'*”** 1326, Brussa was captured, 

^ years later was 
™ “* selected to be the capital of the 
new empire by his successor, Orchan. 
This new state, in which the entire military 
and destructive power of the nomadic 
Turks once more found a firm support, 
and which had succeeded to the civilised 
kingdom of the Seljuks, was naturally 
a serious menace to the culture of Asia 
Minor. It was only with the assistance of 
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Persian civilisation that the Seljuks had 
been tamed, but at this time whatever 
culture there may have been left succumbed 
completely to the blows dealt by the Otto- 
mans. With this the victory of nomadism 
was assured for centuries. During the 
reigns of Orchan and his successors a 
number of the small Turkish principalities 
in Asia Minor were overthrowm, and the 
European posse.ssions of the Byzantines 
were also attacked. Murad I. captured 
Adrianople in Europe, as well as Angora, 
Kutahiah, and various other towns in 
A.sia Minor. His successor, Bajazet I., 
conquered the whole of Asia Minor with 
the exception of the principality of 
Kastamuni and the imperial state Trc- 
bizond, and was on the point of continuing 
his victorious campaign to Constanti- 
nople when the invasion of Timur began, 
hindering for the time being the rise of 
the Ottoman empire. 

A great change, too, had taken place in 
the balance of power in Western Asia, 
which for the last century had been deter- 
mined by the mutual antagonism of the 
Mongol empire in Persia and the kingdom 
j, .. . of the Mamelukes in Egypt. 
.1.* M I The empire of the Mongols had 
the Mongol North-western Iran 

only was a portion of its old 
power retained, and after the downfall 
of the Seljuk states and the victorious 
invasion of the Ottomans, the influence of 
the Mongols had naturally come to an end 
in Asia Minor also. 

It was not long before things came to 
such a pass in Egypt and Western Asia 
that all development of power was con- 
fined exclusively to the newly arrived 
hordes of barbarians, while the original 
native populations, the old representatives 
of civilisation and industry, sank to a posi- 
tion of feebleness and decay. Again a 
wave of semi-barbarous nomads swept 
over the unfortunate land ; and, to make 
matters worse, the appearance of the new 
conqueror was preceded by the plague, 
or black death, which spread over Western 
Asia and Europe, and raged longest in the 
hot valley of the Nile. 

The invasions of Timur were nowhere 
so destructive as in Western Asia, in the 
provinces that were ju§t beginning to 
recover from the effects of the first Mongol 
storm. In the year 1380 Timur appeared at 
the head of his army in Khorassan, after he 
had conquered Transoxania and Khiva. He 
marched along the old Mongol and Turkish 
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routes south of the Elburz Mountains to 
Azerbijaii, Armenia, and Georgia. Farsi- 
stan — stiU ruled by the Mozaffarides — was 
conquered, Ispahan stormed, and a pyra- 
mid of 70,000 skulls erected, an e.sample 
of what Timur’.s conquests meant for 
Western Asia. After the national dynasty 
of Farsistan had ended on the death of 
Shah Mansur, in 1392, the Ilkhan, Ahmed 
ibn Owais, who had maintained his posi- 
tion in Irak after the loss of Azerbijan, 
was driven out of Bagdad. 

The dcieuce of the threatened provinces 
of the west fell to the Ottomans and the 
Egyptians, who were unfortunately unable 
to agree with one another or to engage 
in common undertakings. The Ottoman 
sultan Bajazet II. was, however, at least 
able to support the Armenians and Geor- 
gians, and assist the Ilkhan in Bagdad. 
On the other hand, Berkuk, sultan of 
Egypt, who had more reason to tremble 
before his ow.n IManiclukcs than before the 


Mongols, evacuated Syria after much 
boa.sting and little fighting, and left his 
pj.. Syrian subjects to be the help- 

D'ev!IIt.tcs 

Mi„or H'JO- 

invaded Asia Minor and totally 
defeated Bajazet, taking him captive. 
Asia Minor had already suffered greatly 
from the Ottomans : now it was once more 


plundered and its inhabitants massacred. 
Even the last of the wealthy seaports, 
Smyrna, which had not yet fallen into the 
hands of the Turks, was conijilctely 


destroyed. The Ottoman empire became 
a ilongol lU'ovince, and F-gypt itself was 
saved from the sword of Timur only by the 
immediate submission of its ruler. 

The death of lire dreaded conqueror, in 
1405, was not only followed by a halt in 
the advance of the Mongols, but was the 
_. , sigml for the dissolution of 

imur s Timur’s empire. In Irak, the 

mpire Ilkhan, Ahmed, who died in 

rep » up returned to the seat of 

government ; in Kurdistan, Kara Yusuf, 
the ruler of the Turkomans of the Black 
Ram, captured Bagdad and put an end to 
the old Mongol dynasty, which dated back 
to Genghis Khan ; the Egyptians rea.sserted 
their influence in Syria, and the Ottomans 
were restored to their independence in 
Asia Minor. 

Persia alone remained to Shah Rocli, 
the successor of Timur, who carried on 
succes-sful wars with the hordes of Turko- 
mans of the Black and the White Ram in 
Kurdistan. His efforts to restore his 
devastated country to prosjrerity. and to 
assemble about his throne the few 
remaining scholars and poets ol Iran, 
were a pleasing contrast to the rule of 
blood of Timur. But the intellectual jio 
less than the economic power of the 
country was in a hojicless state of decline. 
The bari'cn sjririt of the Turkish people 
finally became supreme, the literature of 
Iran iK'ing replaced by bombast, while 
mechanical verses in the form of epistles 
supplanted the Irue pociiy of formertimes. 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF OTTOMAN SUPREMACY 


A LTHOUGH some small signs of pro- 
gross were still visible in Persia and 
in Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia 
had reached the lowest ebb of wretched- 
ness — the one suffering under the 

miserable government of the Egj'ptian 
Mameluke emirs, and the other filled with 
hordes of nomads, who, after their old 
custom, looked upon a civilised country as 
existing only for plunder. These Turko- 
man nomads were divided into two main 
clans ; the Kara Koinlo, or the Black Ram, 
and the Ak Koinlo, or the White Ram, .so 
called after their war standards. They 
had gradually succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of a large part of Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, Azerbijan, and Eastern Asia 
Minor. All the lawless and unsettled 
hordes of Western Asia assembled under 
the banner ot the Turkoman chieftains, 
united only in the hope of obtaining spoils ; 
and when Kara Yusuf, the leader of the 
Kara Koinlo, prejrared for war against 
^ Shah Roch, he was joined by 
, innumerable bands of preda- 

. tory nomads, all eager for an 
opportunity of advancing into 
the rich land of Persia. 

Kara Yusuf died suddenly while on 
■ the march, and on the same day 
his vast army disjrersed in all directions. 
The corpse of the leader, naked and 
despoiled, the ears rut off for the sake of 
their golden pendants, lay unburied on 
the trodden soil of the deserted camp. 
It was fortunate for Western Asia that the 
black horde soon became the deadly 
enemies of the Ak Koinlo, and that the 
two clans began to destroy one another ; 
but before the desired end was attained 
the circle of devastation had increased to 
an alarming extent. The Kara Koinlo 
conquered Mesopotamia-, and even took 
possession of Bagdad, but w'cre finally 
defeated by the Ak Koinlo under Uzun 
Hassan, who temporarily ruled over the 
greater part of Persia, and destroyed the 
last remains of Timur’s empire in 1467. 
Persia remained in the hands of Uzun 
Hassan and his successors for about twenty 


years, until at last, after a long period of 
servitude, the Iranian people began once 
more to develop a national spirit, and a 
domestic dynasty arose to power. 

Since Egypt was able to maintain itself 
through the exploitation of merchants, 
in spite of its abominable government 
by the Mamelukes, and since the feeble 
... . . empire of Trebizond in nor- 
., them Asia Minor managed 
of B»gd«as tenaciously to life— 

Splendour ^ 

small portion of Asiatic trade found its 
way to the Black Sea through Northern 
Persia and Ai menia — it was at least to I>e 
hoped that, after order liad been some- 
what restored in Western Asia, the cele- 
brated ancient commercial route from the 
Persian Gulf through Basra and Bagdad 
to Syria would again come into use ; 
that, as a result ol this, agriculture and 
manufactures would also Iregin to reawaken 
in Irak ; and, finally, that new life would 
be infused from the natural centre and heart 
of Western Asia into the other provinces. 
But Bagdad’s former splendour did not 
return. The city still remained the 
greatest in the region oi marshes that 
to-day, as before the beginning of ancient 
Babylonian civilisation, extends between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. It still 
harboured nrany merchants and contained 
numerous bazaars, but richly laden cara- 
vans no longer made their way thither from 
India ; no sliijrs brought the wares of the 
Farthest Ea.st to the lormer emporium of 
Western Asia, and no long trains of 
merchants journeyed from Bagdad to the 
west, distributing their wares among the 
peoples of Europe. The caravans of 
Persian pilgrims that each year cro.sscd the 
Tigris near Bagdad were the 
only sources of mercantile life 
Fila^Blow ~iiug tothe city. The final 
blow to the sinking pros]ierity 
of W’estern Asia was dealt by the 
nations of Europe, whose early navigators 
had discovered the new ocean route to 
India, thus leaving the overland roads 
through Persia in hopeless desolation. 
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During the time when the sultans of Egypt 
were filling their treasuries with tolls 
extorted from merchants of all nations, 
and endeavouring to satisfy the constant 
demands of their llamelukcs with gold 
obtained from new monopolii'S and faxes, 
the pioneers of Portuguese 

iscovery j trade were cautiously 

of the Route 

° coast of Africa, until finally the 

Cape of Good Ho]ie was discovered, and the 
ships of Vasco da Gama sailed into the 
ports of India. The warlike merchants of 
Portugal took good care that their 
discovery should be rewarded by a mono- 
poly of the Eastern trade. Their men-of- 
war blocked up the commercial route 
through lh,“ Red Sea in the year 1507 ; 
and soon afterwards Ormuz, the most 
important intermediate trading station on 
the Persian Gulf, fell into the hands of 
the Portuguc.se Albuquerque. Ten years 
later the .Mamelukes of Egypt, deprived of 
their artificial means of support, suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of the Ottomans. 

That warlike peojilc did not imme- 
diately recover from the crushing defeat 
inflicted on them by Timui near Angora ; 
moreo\’er, the em])ire was torn asunder 
by struggles as to the succession. The 
attention of the Ottoman rulers was chiefly 
directed to European affairs, and thns for 
the time being the Turkish princii)alilies, 
still existing 
in Asia Minor, 
were enabled to 
letain almost 
complete inde- 
pendence. Not 
until the year 
1424, during the 
reign of the sul- 
tan Murad, did 
the Ottomans 
reassert their in- 
fluence through- 
out the penin- 
sula. At this 
time the military 
organisation of 
the Ottomans 
had reached a 
very high state 
of periection ; the Turki.sh cavalry was 
supplemented, after the Egyptian examine, 
by enslaved or impressed Christians, w'ho 
recei\'ecl a thorough military training and 
were incorporated into the standing army 
of infantry, the Janissary guard. In later 
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THE CITADEL OF OKMUZ IN THE 10th CENTURY 
After the discovery of the ocean route to India* the- Portugese gainet 
in 1507, Ormuz, the most important trading station on the Persian GuI 


years this army became as great a menace to 
the safety of the sultan as the Mamelukes 
had been to the ruler of Egypt ; but for 
the time with which we are dealing they 
answered every purpose. A new era began 
for file Ottomans when the last remains 
of the Byzantine empire disappeared with 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453 ; 
and the Turks succeeded to the inherit- 
ance of this vast empire as well as to the 
claim to supremacy secured to them by 
the jxssession of the gigantic city on the 
Bosphorus. 

That the Ottoman sultans invaded even 
Apulia because it had once formed a part 
of the Byzantine empire, and was there- 
fore looked upon by them as theirs by right 
of conquest, was a certain proof that it 
would not he long before their covetous 
eyes would he turned toward the kingdom 
of the Alamelukes in Egypt. The. two 
nations had been hostile to one another 
as early as the time when the hordes 
_ of Timur were threatening 

om»n ^ \vithout discrimination the 
ya^e in pjf Western Asia ; and as 

years passed the feeling of 
enmity increased rather than diminished. 
The Egyptian sultans clearly recognised 
that the small Turkish states in Asia Minor, 
which had hitherto withstood the Otto- 
mans, formed their best wall of defence 
against the danger that was threatening 
them from the 
north. Espe- 
cially important 
was the kingdom 
of Karaman, in 
the southern 
part of the 
peninsula, for 
which Otto- 
mans, Egyp- 
tians, and 
Turkomans of 
the White Ram 
had long strug- 
gled, sometimes 
resorting to 
diplomatic de- 
ceit, sometimes 
to the sword. 
Wlien the Otto- 



man sultan Mohammed finally succeeded 
in driving Uzun Hassan, the Turkoman 
ruler of Pei-sia, out of Asia Minor, in 1473, 
Karaman fell to the share of the Turks, no 
attempt being made by Egypt to dispute 
the possession of the land with them ; in 




MOUNT ARARAT, THE MOST FAMOUS OF ARMENIA’S MANY MOUNTAINS 

fact, Kait Boy, then sultan ol Egyjit, he crossed the Cilieiaii passes unhindered 
instead of taking an active part in the in 1516, The decisive battle was fought 
struggle, did notiiing, and was content to on tire plain of IVabik to the north of 
imagine that the power of the Ottomans Haleb, and- in spile ol the bravery of the 
was being weakened by their wars with Mamelukes, the Egyjitian.s were utterly 
the Turkomans. defeated. Kan.suven fell, and the rein- 

In later times also the Egyptians w'ere nants of his troops retreated to Egypt, 
unable to support the small states of Syria fell into the hands of the. Otto- 
Asia Minor. In the meanwhile the marts almost without a struggle : indeed, 
The Final ^^ttomaiis had engaged in a Selim was welcomed w'ith joy in many 
ConicsT* successful struggle with the provinces as a liberator from the Jlame- 
with E t n^wly-awakencd kingdom of hike yoke. 

* Persia, in order to render During the following years Egyjit also 

secure their eastern frontier. The final was conquered, an end soon being put to 
contest with Egyjit now became only a the courageous but hojieless resistance of 
question of time, inasmuch as there was Tuman Bey, the newly-chosen Mameluke 
no lack of excuses for a war in view of the sultan; Syria and Kgyih henceforth 
troubles over the boundary question in became provinces of the tittoman empire, 
south-eastern A.sia Minor. The wretched Selim aKo carried the Abhassid 

financial condition of Egyiit liud not only _ cali];h off with him to Con- 

prevented the sultan Kaasuveh Alguri, Achieved'^ slantiiiople. The latter was the 
wdio ascended the throne in 1501, from last rc])resentative ol a long 

entering into an alliance with Persia, but line of siiiritual governors, who, allhougli 
had put a stoj) to all proper preparations jjossessed of only the shadow of lenqioral 
for meeting the threatening danger. When power, had led a very comfortable life of 
Kansuveh finally succeeded in concen- contemplation and ease in the valley of the 
trating his forces in the North of Syria, Nile. The Ottoman .-^iiltans kept uj) the 
the Ottoman sultan, Selim I., had already farce ol having an .Abha.v-id caliidi lor 
assembled a superior army on the frontier ; some years, until they finally did away 
deceiving the Egyptians by pretending to with this unnecessary arrangeiiR-ul and 
enter into serious negotiations with them, look the dignity uimn themselves. They 
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had all the more right to do this, because, 
together with Eg3'pt, the sacred cities oi 
Arabia had also fallen into their power. 
The sceptre of the calij)hs regained its 
old authority in the hands of the dreaded 
Ottoman rulers ; the Persians alone 
were able to shield themselves from 
the consccpienccs of this event by 
_ openly declaring for the Shiite 
_ ® doctrines. Syria had neither 

Empire” 'becoming 

a part of the Ottoman empire ; 
but Egypt, already reduced by the turn 
taken in coninicrcial affairs, not to .speak 
ol the fact that the. greater part of her 
diminished income was now .sent to Con- 
stantinople, became more and more deso- 
late. Tlie intei csts of the Ottoman sultans 
thereafter remained bound up chiefly' in 
European affairs ; at first they suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the defenders of 
Occidental civilisation, but in later times 
they were desperately engaged in defend- 
ing themsch'cs from the counter-a.ssaults 
of the Christian nations. As time passed, 
also, war became the main interest of the 
Ottomans ; the idea of endeavouring to 
alleviate the misery of the conquered 
races of (heir \-asl empire scarcely entered 
their minds. It was only in rc.s])cct to the 
art of warfare that they learned anything 
from the Europeans ; tor example, their 
artillery was admirably organised after 
European methods at a very early period. 
But in other resiiccts the unimaginative, 
barren mind of the Ottoman held fast to 
old customs and conceptions of life with 
indomitable tenacity ; every attempt to- 
wards impro\’ement or progress was 
crushed. Thus, Turkish Western Asia 
continued to remain in the same hopeless 
condition into which it had been plunged 
years before by Timur’s campaigns. 
Wherever a sign of j)rosperity became 
visible the Turkish sj'stem of government 
took good care that poverty and misery 
should be resfored as soon as jKtssible. 
_ , Unnoticed and avoided, un- 

* ° touched bv the world’s com- 
, merce, and unable to arouse 
isru e ti^emselves to new life without 
external aid, the Ottoman provinces of 
Western Asia continued to exist only as 
arid, hopeless wastes. 

Evil enough has been the destiny of 
Armenia, the western neighbour of Persia. 
Never, since the short-lived efforts of 
Tigranes to establish a great empire, 
has Armenia been either independent 


or united. It is true that the mountain- 
ous character of the country has to a 
certain extent protected it from attacks 
from without ; but it ha.s also favoured 
the division of the land into small 
and defiant tribal kingdoms, whose 
constant feuds have presented foreign 
Powers with welcome opportunities for 
interfering with Armenian affairs. 

The conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity, and the remarkable tenacity 
with which they held fast to their belief, 
converted Armenia into a bulwark of the 
Byzantine empire, and at the same time 
a favourite object for all attacks made 
with the object of weakening the Eastern 
Roman Empire and the power of the 
Christians. As long as the Byzantines 
were able to hold the line of the Taurus 
Mountains it was necessary for the 
Armenians and Georgians to defend a 
portion of their frontiers only ; and at 
that time the Armenians, who were still 
a warlike race, had little difficulty in 
maintaining their position in spite of their 
lack of unity. Not until the downfall 
of the Abbassid caliphs, follow'ed by the 
. . invasion of Azerbijan and the 

menia a jQ^er country of the Kur by 

Ground"”* Turks, who not only con- 
stantly hara.ssed the Armenians 
but opened up through their country a 
way to Asia Minor, did the days of com- 
plete destruction begin. Azerbijan now 
Irecame the favourite headquarters of the 
nomads and Armenia their chief plunder- 
ing ground and highway to the west. 
The Seljuks were followed by the Mongols 
under Hiilagu, and the latter by the 
armies ol Timur. In later times the un- 
fortunate land was torn by the struggles 
between Turkomans, Ottomans, and Per- 
sians. 


Already during the time of the Seljuks 
multitudes of Armenians had emigrated 
southward to Cilicia. After the victories 
of the Bj'zantine emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas, Cilicia was evacuated by the 
Mohammedans ; its rough mountain 
valleys and ravines offered a welcome 
place of refuge to the feudal nobility of 
Armenia. But this state of “ Lesser 
Armenia,” an independent principality 
subsequent to 1080, and a kingdom under 
Christian rulers after 1198, was in itself a 
land of roads to the west, for the possession 
of which many a sanguinary contest was 
fought. Sometimes the Byzantines or 
the Crusaders, and again the Egyptians, 
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the Mongols, or lire sultan ot Iconiitni 
sought to render their influence supreme. 
Finally, in 1350, the Egyptian Mamelukes 
conquered Armenia, then in close union 
with the Cluistian .kingdom of Cyprus, 
and put an end to the Lesser Armenian 
state. The emigration from Armenia 
itself still continued, however, when, after 
the Mongol period, the Turkomans of the 
Black and the White Kam founded their 
kingdom in the Arnienian-KurdLsh moun- 
tain country ; and the jilace of the re- 
treating population was soon taken by 
Kurds and Turkish tribes. The Pcrsian- 
Ottoman wars, of which the hulk of the 
e.'cpen.ses was ])aid by the Christian 
Armenians and Ceorgians, corniileted the 
evil ; .scarcclj’ i. 000.000 of the original 
inhabitants were now left in their native 
country'. The majorily had become 


serious attempt to improve the condition 
of its inhabiiants. .A.nd this is also true 
of the rest of Turkish Western Asia, of 
wliich the history for the last 400 years has 
been on the whole a period of complete 
stagnation. Nor could it well have beeir 
otherwise, according to the principles of 
Ottoman administration. Asia .Minor, 
however, has always been better off than 
the other M'c-stern Asian ])ro- 
. .vinces. It is true that, witli 
the e.vceiition of a few rem- 
ftgn& ion cities of the 

coast, the ancient Roman-By/.antinc civili- 
sation wholly disappeared ; but as an offset 
to this a healthy ]>casant and .soldier 
jHipulation speaking the Turkish language 
devclo])cd in the heart of the i)eninsula. 
With this ])opulation. thanks to the years 
1)1 .'seljuk rule, the greati-r iwrtion of the 



ERZEROUM, THE CAPITAL OF TURKISH ARMENIA 
The mountainous character of the Armenian country, while protectiiigr it fiom external attacks, has also favoured 
its division into tribal kingdoms, and it has never, since the days of Tigraiics, been indepeiideut or united. 


scattered o^’er the ])rovinces of Western 
Asia, some indeed penetrating as far a- 
Eastern Eurojie. 

During this period of trial and mis- 
fortune the character of the Armenian 
people underwent a fundamental change. 
Once warlike and lovers of lilicrty, feared 
on account of their exceptional bravery', 
they now became merchants and money- 
dealers ; and it was with 
dissimulation and deceit, the 
weapon.? of the oppicsscd, that 
they struggled for their exist- 
ence. But the part lately occupied by 
Armenia in the “ Eastern Question ” of 
to-day belongs properly to European 
history, and is dealt with in another 
volume. 

The Ottoman government was not only 
unable to prevent the decay of Armenia, 
but, moreover, never made any really 


Change 
of Armenian 
Character 


original inhabitants havi' amalgamated. 
Tlie old Plirygians and Cappadocians, 
Bitliymians and (lalatians. now aiijicar in 
history as “ Turks," however small the 
infusion of Turkish blood may often be ; to 
this very' day it is from .A.sia Minor that the 
Ottomans derive most of their power, and 
here will they be able longest to withstand 
the advance of European civilisation. 

An entirely different picture is presented 
by .Sy'i ia, only temporarily awakened from 
her lethargy by the conquest of .Selim 1 . 
Here an extensive immigration of Turks 
did not take place ; and the Moham- 
medans who had dwelt there before the 
advance of the Ottoman.? were confronted 
by a large population of other confession.?, 
especially Christians, who were a serious 
menace to the Turkish government, inas- 
much as the nations of Eurojie had taken 
a certain interest in the affairs of Syria 
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ever since llie, Crusartes, and had ever 
striven to piotect tlu‘ Christians who dwelt 
there. Far I'roin the centre of the empire, 
enconi])assei I liy lin.'^tile neijjhhours, and 
entrusted with the weltaie ol the unstable 
inhabitants of their own provinces, the 
goc'ernor.s ol Syria and Meso- 
j . potamia led a practically in- 
Independent e.xi.stcncc. although 

Governors jj. Damoclian 

sword of im]jcrial disfavour was always sus- 
pended above them. They sometimes even 
went so far as to make war on their own 
initiative ; and .such of them as had 
IKjwerful friends at the court m Constan- 
tino])le, and were ready to offer bribes at 
tlie right moment, were able not only to 
retain their I'.ositions, but often to pursue 

their own ijolicy un- , 

molested. The pa.shas 
ol the smaller districts, 
h'lwever. possessed far j 
less authority, especially i 
in byria, wiieie neither 
the mountain tribes of 
I.obanon nor the Arabs 
of the steppes were 
wdlmg to sui.mit to the 
Turkish yoke. The 
iealousy bi'iwei.n the 
jiashas of Fgypt and 
Damascus formed ttn ab- 
surd euilogtte to the old 
struggle.s between the 
Egyptians ;ind the Wes- 
tern Asian peoples for 
the ]x^sse.S:^ion of Syria. 

For a time it seemed as 
if tlic mountain tribe of 
tije Drusi’s would suc- 
ceed in establishing an independent king- 
dom in Northern Syria. The Druses were 
one of those remarkable races of refugees 
that are formed out of various elements in 
almost all lancks of high mountains, and 
originally developed from a colony of 
Tsmailian immigrants who wandered into 
the ravines of Lebanon about the year 
1020 during the period of confusion that 
followed the death of the 
The Druses Hakim. In the course of 

Lbunon 

jierseruted of various other 
nations. The Druses were distinguished 
from the other mountain tribes, especially 
from the Christian Maronites, the descen- 
dants of monotheisiic refugees who had 
long been tlicir neighbours, by' their 
peculi.ar religion — a combination of 
iC)8o 


Ismailite, Christian, and Zoroa.strian 
doctrines. They hacl no relation what- 
soever to the remnants of the Assassins. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
the Druses greatly increased in number 
and influence ; and it was only theii 
division into two hostile groups, the 
Yemenites and the Kases, or Kaisites, 
after the manner of the ancient Arabians, 
that enabled the Turks once more to 
reassert their influence in the mountains 
of Lebanon. An Ottoman army was 
despatched against them in 1585 ; but, 
in spite of fire and sword and all 
possible atrocities, the success of the 
Turks was temporary only. 

In 1599 Fakhr ed-din, a man of gi'eat 
ability, assumed the leadership of the 
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MUSCAT, AN INDEPENDENT SULTANATE OF ARABIA 
On the old overland route between India and Mesopotamia there arose, after the 
Ottoman conquest, the independent sultanate of Muscat in South-eastern Arabia. 

Kases, subjected or expelled the Yemenites, 
and took possession of a portion of the 
SyTian coast. Interest was aroused in 
Europe, and Ferdinand I. of Tuscany 
entered into an alliance with Fakhr ed-din 
and planned a great league between the 
Pope, Spain, Tuscany and the Druses for the 
reconquest of Jerusalem. But the Druses 
could not exist without constant support 
from Europe and the bribing of influential 
personages at the Ottoman court, who were 
able to prevent any active steps being 
taken against them ; as soon as they were 
deprived of these two pillars of support 
their kingdom came to an abrupt end. 
In 1633 a Turkish fleet blockaded the 
coast, and an army advanced into the 
mountains ; the next year Fakhr ed-din 
surrendered, and soon afterward was 
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beheaded in Constantinople. In com- 
parison with this attempt to establish 
a national government, the numerous 
rebellions of Turkish pashas, of which 
the recent history of Syria is chiefly 
composed, scarcely deserve mention. 
Mehemet Ali, who sought to renew the 
ancient claims of Egypt upon S3Tia, 
. . accomplished but little of 

Nafonar" Permanent good during his 
a lona temporary period of rule, 

which lasted from 1833 to 
1840. The fate of Syria continued to be 
unfortunate until the present day ; the 
influence of European civilisation has 
finallj' begun to reach the districts of 
the Mediterranean coast, and progress is 
now noticeable, especially in the economic 
conditions of Palestine. But the rise of 
a national spirit is not to be thought of. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
from May to October, i860, the Druses 
began to massacre the Maronites, and 
thereby gave the French occasion to 
renew their old claims to the protec- 
tion of the Syrian Christians. During the 
most recent times the majority of the 
Druses have migrated to the Hauran, 
where they live still more independently 
of the Turkish pashas. 

Irak and Arabia, once centres of the 
Mohammedan world, have continued to 
sink lower and lower, until to-day little 
remains to either of its former prosperity 
and importance. Irak had always been 
a semi-artificial state, chiefly dependent 
on a vast system of canals and the com- 
mercial route from India and Persia to 
the west for its wealth and power. 
But the constantly recurring invasions of 
hostile races, combined with the change 
in the routes taken by the world's com- 
merce, transformed the ancient plain 
of Babylon once more into a desolate, 
poisonous land of swamps and marshes, 
which the Turkish pashas, of all men, 
least understood how to re.store to welfare. 

Arabia sank to an insignili- 
, cance that was in truth 

f*A*r»Ki«*”*^* wholly consistent with its 
° small population and low 

plane of culture. It was left to itself; 
and its degeneration into small, mutually 
hostile emirates was not hindered by 
the caliphs. Only in Mecca and Medina 
the Abbassides, the Fatemides, and 
all other powers who laid claim to 
the leadership of the Mohammedan 
religious viorld sought to retain their 


influence. The pilgrimages, in conse- 
quence, were often warlike e.v]ieditions. 

Not long after q66, when the Egj'p- 
tian Fatemides obtained the place of 
honour in the sacred cities, an .'Midic 
family succeeded in putting an end to 
the republican-ana.rchic state of affairs 
in the city of pilgiims, and established 
the Grand Sheri fat of Jfecca, which from 
this time forth jiosscssed sometimes more, 
sometimes less jjower in Western Arabia. 
The ablest of the Grand Slier' fs was 
Oatadah (1200), whose descendants 
reigned over their little kingdom until 
the time of the Wahabis in the eigh- 
teenth century^ Various influences were 
at all times centred in Mecca ; even 
from Yemen claims were constantly being 
made to the sovereignty ot the city. 
When the Ottomans conquered Egy'pt, 
Yemen could be subdued only by force 
of arms. The old commercial significance 
of Yemen was lost after the country 
was conquered by the Ottomans. As an 
offset to this, the indejiendent sultanate 
of Muscat arose in South-eastern Arabia 
on the ancient commercial route between 
_ . India and Irak, and, after the 

e ym Portuguese had been driven 

and Sword ^ firmly 

^ constituted state, setting firm 

foot in Persia and finally also in Zanzibar. 
But in the central provinces of Arabia 
a storm arose in the middle of the 
eighteenth century that calls to the 
mind the early warlike period of Moham- 
medanism. The reforming sect of the 
Wahabis, founded by Mohammed abd-el 
Wahab, about 1745, expressed their views 
with all due cmjihasis of fire and sword, 
and finally succeeded in conquering ^lecca 
itself in 1803. A striking parallel to 
Mahomet was presented by this reformer. 
The doctrines of the Wahabis were a 
protest on the part of the old Arabs 
against the caricature of the original 
belief which had gradually developed out 
of the simple teachings of ^lahomet as 
well as against the degeneracy and luxury 
of the inhabitant.s of Mecca. That city 
did not remain long in the possession 
of the Wahabis ; for in the year 1818 the 
Egyptian Viceroy', Mehemet Ali. took ad- 
vantage of the conlusion that reigned in 
Arabia and occupied Hedjaz. Howe\’er, 
the plans of this ambitious prince eventu- 
ally came to nothing, and Western 
Arabia was once more placed under the 
direct government of the Turks. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT NATIONALITY 


■^HE fate of Persia was more fortunate 
A than that of Egypt, for the people of 
Iran showed that in spite of all the mis- 
fortunes to which they had been subjected 
there was at least enough vitality left in 
them for the formation and maintenance 
of a national government of their own. 

In Azerbijan — that is to say, in a region 
that, together with the neighbouring 
provinces of the Elbruz Mountains, held 
longest and most tenaciously to its Iranian 
character — arose the national dynasty of 
the Sefids, who, it must be confessed, were 
greatly indebted for both their influence 
and power to the mi.xture of Turkish 
blood that ran in their veins ; the Iranians 
were, indeed, compelled to make the 
best of the Turkish elements that were now 
ineradicably fixed in the heart of Persia. 
At the same time, however — as had now 
become the rule in Persia — the new 
dynastic movement centred in a religious 
question which was very closely connected 
with the national feeling. The 
The Old Xurks had become orthodo.xMo- 
e igious hammedans or adherents of the 
Oues ion gurmitic doctrines almost with- 
out exception, the simpler Arabian spirit 
of the Sunnitic teaching.s appealing far 
more to their nomadic tem])erament than 
the imaginative symbolical treatment of 
Islam of the Shiites. All things that had 
to do with the latter originated with the 
Iranians. The house of Ali always 
succeeded in finding adherents in Persia ; 
an Alidic dynasty had long been able to 
maintain itself even in the mountain 
valleys of Tabaristan. 

Thus Ismail el-Safi, the founder of the 
Sefid dynasty, “the Sofies,” was able to 
unfurl the banner of the Shiites, together 
with the national standard, without arous- 
ing the enmity of the Turks ; for he was 
descended on his mother’s side from Uzun 
Hassan, the sultan of the Turkomans of the 
White Ram, and, indeed, his most faithful 
followers were Shiitic Turks. Ismail 
experienced but little difficulty in estab- 
lishing himself in Ghilan, and in a com- 


paratively short time succeeded not only 
in depriving the descendants of Hassan 
of their inheritance, but in extending 
his dominion from Armenia and Irak 
as far as Transoxania, in 1507. The new 
Persian Government at once aroused the 
hostility of the Ottomans, the more so for 
„ the reason that the doctrines of 

Secls*"^ the Shiites had become the 
at War national religion of Tran, and 
were in open opposition to the 
Sunnitic confession of the vast majority 
of the Turks. The Ottoman .sultan, Selim, 
was not slow to follow the time-honoured 
traditions of his race, inasmuch a.s he 
immediately made arrangements for a 
per-secution of the Shiites in his empire on 
a great scale, cutting down without mercy 
all he could capture of these natural allies 
of the Persians. Ismail, who thereupon fell 
upon the eastern Ottoman jirovinces, was 
forced to retreat before the superior forces 
of Selim, and was thoroughly defeated at 
Tebriz in 1514 ; the result was the loss 
of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Western 
Armenia. Ismail’s son, Tamasp, who 
reigned from 1524 to 1576, was obliged 
to abandon Irak and Azerbijan to the 
Ottoman.s in 1534 ; not until the reign of 
Shah Abbas I., 1586-1629, was the Persian 
frontier extended farther to the west. 

Although the adoption of Shiitic doc- 
trines played a great part in the reawaken- 
ing of the Iranian national spirit, it was 
at the same time an insurmountable 
obstacle to complete unity. Ever since 
the time of the- Ghaznavides, the Afghans 
had been fanatical Sunnites, and, as a 
result, were far more sympa- 
Ferpetual thetically inclined towards the 
in Turks than towards their Shiite 

in r»n relatives. The unfortunate state 
of affairs that had reigned in Iran ever 
since the fall of the Sassanidic was still 
visible in this religious division. Howev'er, 
the Iranian people were well able to control 
the Turks, at least so long as the latter 
did not receive fresh additions from the 
north-east. The Kisilbashes, a tribe of 
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Turks who had adopted the Shiitic faith 
together with the Persian language, were 
the first examjile of the coming amalga- 
mation. It is true that these Turks 
considered themsidves to be the true 
masters of the land ; and it was not until 
Abbas I. had succeeded in surrounding 
himself with a circle of unconditionally 
faithful adherents, and in esta- 
Nomadic ^ slaiiding army of 

mmigration infantry and cavalry, 

that the supremacy of the 
Iranianised Turks was overcome. At all 
events, the .Selids performed the great 
service of closing the gates of Khora.ssan, 
thereby checking the advance of the Central 
.Asiatic Turks towards Eastern Iran. The 
military iin|K)rtance of Khorassan again 
caused this iirovince to play a very in- 
deix ndeut ]iart in Persian history ; the 
Seiid, -Mibas. reigned there independently 
for many years, even fluring the lifetime 
of his father, the shah of Persia, until 
finally the rest of Iran tell to him as an 
inheritance. 

During this comparatively jirosperoiis 
period of .Sefid rule, tlie economic con- 
dition of Persia gradually improved. 
Abbas .sought to inftise new life into 
industry by inducing Armenians to immi- 
grate into his ])rovinces, and to further 
commerce through the construction of 
new roads and bridges. Tlie discovery of 
the ocean route to India had affected the 
commercial pftsition of Pensia no less than 
that of Egypt. Iran was now scarcely 
taken into consideration as a commercial 
route from India to the west ; still, the 
Persians of the southern coast were able 
t(j establisli direct commercial relations 
with the maritime nations of Europe ; 
while in the north trade began to develop 
with Russia over the Caticasian ])a.s.ses 
and the Caspian .Sea. Traffic with Ru.s.sia 
was also furlliered by the bitter hostility 
between Persia and the Ottoman Empire, 
which led to the blocking up of all the 
overland routes to the west, 
ersia an natural ally of 

. theEuro])ean nations that were 

® * threatened by the Turks ; and 

European envoys appeared more and more 
frequently in Iran as time went on, Abbas 
having already endeavoured to form a 
great confederation of nations against the 
Ottomans. The English in particular 
sought aid from the Persians during their 
attempts to take po.ssession of India and 
of East Indian trade ; and thus it came 
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about that Persian troops, in combination 
with an English fleet, conquered Ormuz, 
still a flourishing province, drove out the 
Portuguese, and transformed the land into 
a wilderness. But the Persians were 
sadly disappointed in their hopes of a 
great development of Iranian-English 
commerce. The port of Bender Abbas, 
founded by Shah Abbas, never attained to 
any great importance. 

The chief article of export from Persia 
at that time was silk — no longer the silk 
of China, carried by caravans along the 
celebrated routes of Central Asia over 
Transoxania to Iran, but a product of 
Persia itself ; as early as the period of 
Sassanidaian rule the .silkworm had been 
imported from China to Iran and the 
west. But Persia only temporarily main- 
tained her supremacy in silk-weaving ; 
as soon as the Byzantines became 
acquainted with the trade they out- 
stripped all competitors, Greek silk taking 
the place of Persian. In the dowry of 
Fatima, daughter of Melekshah (1072- 
1(^2), who married the caliph Moktadi 
Billah in 1077, were included qoo camels 
_ . , laden with Greek silk. But the 

fall of the Byzantine empire. 
Trade decay of its economic 

prosperity following the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, caused 
Persian silk once more to become an 
important article of the world’s commerce. 

I?ut now that Persia had once more 
ri.sen to prosperity after centuries of 
devastation and decay, the land became 
a tempting goal for nomadic robber expe- 
ditions. .Shah Abbas attempted to ada])t 
the e.xcellent military system of the Turks 
to Persian requirements, and to form the 
nucleus of a national army by the creation 
of a standing force of infantry ; but his 
weak .successors added nothing in the way 
of improvement to these insufficient 
beginnings ; and finally the Sefids sub- 
mitted almost without a struggle to the 
attacks of new opponents. 

These new enemies were the Afghans, 
the Eastern Sunnitic branch of the 
Iranians, who had managed to retain a 
large amount of independence owing to 
their geographical situation between Persia 
and the powerful empire of the Great 
Mogul and the successors of Timur in 
India. Finally, it became necessary for the 
Persians to send an army to Kandahar in 
order to re-establish the influence of the 
Shah and to strengthen the Indian frontier. 
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The unscrupulous conduct of the Persian The new Afghan dynasty did not 
1rooi)s drove tlie Afghans into rebellion ; remain long at the head of affairs. The 
and since the latter took uj) arms also as Sefid prince Tamasp occupied Masen- 
rhampions of the Sunnitic faith, numerous deran, and his troops, commanded by 
Turkish and Kurdish tribes followed their the Kisilbash Turk Nadir, finally routed 
example and rose against the Shiitie. the Afghans in 1730. It was not the 
rulers of Persia. \t the same, time another Sefid ])rince who ascended the throne of 
horde of 'rurks burst into Khorassan. Persia, but his general, in whom he 
Mahmud, the leader of the had evidently placed too much confidence. 

■ Afghans boldly advanced on It appeared, in fact, that Persia was 

p Npahan with a small army, incapable of an independent existence 

defeated the Persians, and after without the Turks. Nadir, after several 
long siege entered the cajiital in triumph ; successful campaigns against the Otto- 
Hosain, the last indei'endent ruler of the mans, advanced his frontiers further to 
Sefid dynasty, abdicated in favour of the west ; he also completely overthrew 
Mrdimud m the thirty-second year of the power of the Afghans, and on doing 
lii- reign (1722), away with the last remains of the Sefids 

.•\li])arcntly the Iranian element had in 1736 felt himself called upon to renounce 
now won a complete victory, and had the doctrines of the Shiites and to become 
■shaken off the last remains of Turkish a convert to orthodoxJ^ The dissatisfac- 
inlliicnce, which the Sefids had still been tion aroused by this ste^i did not ajijjear 
ol)ligcd to tolerate. Neveitheless, the immediately; the energy of the shah, 
dilferences in religion rendered it impos- and the brilliance of his victorious cam- 
sible for a true reconciliation to take place paigns against the descendants of Timur 
between Hast and West. When Mahmud, in India, silenced all opjiosition. Owing 
who had at first distinguished himself by to his defeat of the Afghans. Nadir was 
showing a great moch'ration, finally lost enabled to occupy the Indian ])as.ses ; 
his head completely in his endangered . and he well knew how to make 

po.sition at Ispahan, and endeavoured to ***’' use of the advantages gained 

render his throne secure by senseless “ . thereby. The empire of the 

massacres, as well as by filling the ranks rospen y under Mohammed Shah 

of his weak army with semi-barliarous (i7ii)-4S) was thoroughly plundered in 
Kurds, all ho|)es of irrosperity under 1738-39, and the Indus became the 
Afghan rule di.sai)])eared. Moreo\ cr, the future Persian boundary : laden wfith 
kingdom was unprotected from external booty, the army returned home. The 
foes. The Russians, under Peter the Great, large amount of money now in circulation, 
occupied tlu' passes of the Caucasus at coupled with a general rcduclson in the 
Derbent without encountering op]iosition : taxes, although a cause of great joy to 
and tin: Turks were prevented from the common j)eople, was naturally of no 
advancing into the interior of Persia only lasting benefit to the economic affairs of 
by the heroic resistance of the inhabi- the land. But at least the army, which 
tants of Tebriz. In fact, a division of had been splendidly trained by Nadir, 
Northern and W'estern Persia between the lost none of its efficiency. The subjuga- 
Russians and Turks had already been tion of the Transoxanian Turks and the 
agreed upon. Fortunately for Ashraf, the Khivans soon proved that Persia was 
successor of ^lahmud, the war against the able to hold the gates of Khorassan as 
Sunnitic Afghans was as little popular well as to undertake expeditions against 
Ott a Turkish peojilc and the nomadic tribes of the north. 

army as was the alliance with Unfortunately, Nadir, like so many of 
in* Persia*^ A^^h^af his jiredecessors in the Orient, became 

^ ‘ made the most of these circum- transformed from a clever and energetic 
stances ; and, after winning a small victory ruler into a mistrustful, bloodthirsty despot, 
near Ispahan, showed a most generous who was led to commit unspeakably stupid 
spirit of reconciliation, and consequently atrocities out of anxiety for his treasures 
was enabled to come to fair terms of ])eace, and suspicion that the Shiites desired to 
The western provinces, however, were lost, deprive him of his throne. His efforts to 
and the result of the war was that the increase the national revenues and to 
Persians were obliged to recognise the enliven commerce were praiseworthy, 
sinritual supremacy of the Ottoman sultan, however unpractical ; for example, he 
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ordered wood for the construction of a fleet 
on tlie Persian Gulf to be sent all the way 
from the Elbruz Mountains. Neverthe- 
less. he showed in all his attempts to 
improve the economic condition of his 
state knowledge of what constitutes the 
true wealth of a land — a knowledge that 
is rarely found among Oriental rulers. 

After the murder of Nadir on J unc 20th, 
1747, a new period of adversity began. 
The .Afghan Ahmed Khan immediately 
proclaimed his independence in Kandahar, 
while Persia itself was given over to 
quarrels as to the succession. At last the 
successors of Nadir were able to hold 
Khorassan alone. The confusion continued 
until Kerim Khan, a member of the 
nomadic Persian tribe of Zend, took 
possession of file throne in 1751. and came 


descendants of Nadir, was onci’ more 
conquered, and the unfortunate province 
of Georgia, which had irlaced itself under 
Russian protection, was reduced to the 
utmost state ot desolation. .\ Ru.ssian 
army shortly appeared and threatened 
Azerbijan ; but the death of the Empress 
Catherine and the accession of her suc- 
cc.s.sor Paul averted a conflict that would 
in all probability ha\-c been fatal to the 
fortunes of .Vga Mohammed. 

It was then that the first suspicion may 
have dawned in Persia of what the vast, 
constantly advancing power of Russia 
signified for Western .Asia. Twice Persia 
endeavoured to drive back the champions 
of Western civilisation and Christianity 
beyond the Caucasus ; but each time her 
efforts were of no a\'ail. Under the terms 
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forward as a champion of Iran again.st 
the Turks. 

After his death, in 1779, hind fell 
once more into complete decay, until, 
in 1794, -Aga Mohammed Khan, the 
leader of the Shiite Turkish tribes of 
the. Kajars in Ma.senderan, succeeded 
after a severe struggle in founding the 
dynasty which occupies the throne of 
Persia to-day. The transference of the 
capital to Teheran was of itself an indica- 
tion that the kingdom was again ruled 
by Turks, for Teheran is situated nearer 
to the pasturages of the Turkish clans of 
the north-west and north than is either 
Ispahan or Shiraz [see illustration at the 
top of page 1989], the residence of Kerim 
Khan, who characteristically chose the 
ancient Persis for his seat of government. 
Khorassan, the headquarters of the 


of the peace ul October aqtli, 181J, the 
majority of the Persian jirovinces of tin 
Caucasus fell into Russian hands ; and 
after a second war. Persian Armenia, 
together with the cajiilal Erivan, were 
evacuated by Persia, under a treaty 
concluded on February 23rd, 1828. 

Throughout the later wars carried on by 
Russia against the tribes of the Caucasus, 
Persia has remained inactive. During 
the course of the nineteenth century 
Kus.sian armies also advanced to the east 
of the Caspian Sea, and into Transo.'iania. 
where one province after another was 
compelled to acknowledge the su})remacy 
of the conquering Euro[)eaus. Finally, 
the last tribes ot free Turkomans of 
Akhal-tekke and Merv submitted to the 
.superior arms and discipline of their 
opponents. There is no longer any danger 
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to be expected irom the nomads of 
Central Asia ; it is the civilisation of 
Europe that now knocks for admittance 
at the gates oi Khorassan. Thus, the old 
conditions are reversed. Culture once 
flourished in Iran, and again and again 
overcame the niighl of the intruding bar- 
barians. To-dav Persia herself is in a 
condition of semi-barbarism ; the dan- 
gerous task t)f assuming the manners and 



THE NORTH GATE AT TEHERAN 
Teheran was made the capital of Persia in 1704, following 
Ispahan, of which a view is given at the top of page JU80. 


customs of tile superior races of Europe 
without being devoured by them during 
the jirocess now lies before her. 

The relations between Persia and Russia 
liegan to create a certain interest in 
Persian affairs in the minds ol Bidti.sh 
Indian statesmen at the oj)cning of the 
nineteenth century. The alliance between 
Napoleon and tlie Tsar at the Treaty of 
Tilsit called attention to the pos.sibility 
of an overland invasion of India. Diplo- 
matic relations, first o]iened in 1801, were 
renewed ; but intere.st laixsed when the 
fear of Naiioleon disappeared. In India, 
indeed, fhe Government has ever viewed 
the continuous aiijiroach of the Russian 
shadow with ajiinehcn.sion: in Great Britain 
fits ol c.xfreme alarm gimcrally alternate 
with fits of extreme negligence. No 
serious effort was made to counteract the 
pressure of Russia on Persia, which, with- 
out British support, found itself driven 
into the arms of the Slavonic Power. 

With surreptitious encouragement from 
Russia, or at least with a rash expectation 
of Russian support, Mehemet Shah, in 


1836, dreamed of a restored Jlohammedan 
empire extended over Hindiustan, and 
with that ultimate end in rdew attempted 
to recover the Persian suzerainty in 
Afghanistan. Russia, however, had no 
intention of embroiling herself, and Persia 
was forced to retire. A similar move, 
though doubtless with a less ambitious 
aim, wa.s frustrated in 1856-7, during the 
reign of Nasir cd-din (1848-1808), the 
.shah whose visits to Europe in 1873 and 
1878 excited much public curiosity. 

For the last fifty year.s there has been 
a continuous rivalry between Russia and 
Great Britain, the former Power ex- 
ercising a persistent and the latter an in- 
termittent pressure to obtain commercial 
and railway concessions and counter- 
concessions, the dominating fact being 
the consciousness of both that if ever 
Russia achicve.s access to and possession 
of a naval base in the Persian Gulf, Indian 
waters will cease in effect to be exclusively 
Brilish waters. Of recent years, the 
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international ]iosition has been somewhat 
lurthcr complicated by signs that the 
Germans also are taking an interest in 
Persian railway schemes. Between Russia 
and Great Britain, however, the antagon- 
ism has been at least modified for the 
time by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1907, which has apportioned definite 
spheres oi influence to the two Powers. 

Heinrich Schurtz 

Leonard W. King 
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WESTERN ASIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

BY ANGUS HAMILTON 


DRIOR to the arrival of Germany in conflicts between Portuguese, Dutch, 
Asia Minor and Rus;,ia in Central Asia French and British pioneers of East 
Great Biitain may be said to have Indian adventure, at the dawn of the 
dominated the Middle East. M'itb the nineteenth century tlie influence and 
intention of preserving Persia from the tin- trade of Great Britain were unquestion- 
fortunate influence of Russia, the British ably pre-e-ninent because foreign trade was 
Government in the past had followed satisfied to rely upon British protection, 
on occasion an unusually energetic jiolicy. Although the situation created at Teheran 
Britain’s operations in respect of Herat, , k troubles on the 

however, had succeeded merely in im- Afghan frontier in 1885 was 

]5re.ssing Persia with a feeling of bitterness * most unfortunate,' the damag- 

against her, equalled only by the dread ing effects attaching; to it were 

with which that Power regarded Russia, soon eliminated by the personal influence of 
Before Germany had begun to sap the Sir Ronald Thomson, Britain’s progressive 
]iosition of Great Britain at Constantinople, and enlightened Minister in the Persian 
and Russia to impress the Shah with the capital. Not only had Sir Ronald 
power of her sword, the British Govern- Thomson won the entire confidence of 
ment was content to exercise jurisdiction the Shah, but he pushed British interests 
over the Persian Gulf, the coasts of to a foremost place by advocating most 
Arabia, and, in fact, the whole of Souihern strongly the opening of the Karun river, 
Persia. Mohammem and Busbire, as rvell the construction of a road between Teheran 
as the island of Kharak, were in Britain’s and Ahvaz, as well as the provision ®f a 
pos.session in 1857. An earlier deiiOt. .service ofstcamers on the Karun. Sir Henry 
serving as a military and naval station, Drummond Wolff, who went to Persia in 
was the island of Kishm, where Britain 1887, carried the efierts of his predecessor 
had settled first in 1820, and on which .several stages further, and in 1888 the 
the Admiralty maintained coal yards. Karun river was open to international 

In the Persian capital British influence navigation as far as . 4 hvaz. 
was no less assured. Again, at Bagdad, The year 1S88 became a landmark in 
British ncro.ss the border, Britain had the economic evolution of Persia. Not 
Influence foundations of a jrosi- only was the Karun river freed to com- 

in Persia which reached its height in merce, but on June 25th the first railway 
the middle of the last cen- was oj^ened under the auspices of a 
tury. From Bagdad, and throughout Belgian company. This little line, with 
Mesopotamia to the shores of the Gulf, a length of five and a half miles, the first 
respect was readily accorded to British and last of its kind in Persia, ran from 
authority by the semi-independent, wholly the capital to the mosque Shah Ab-dul- 
lawless, and usually piratical .sheikhs .Azim. Since 1893 two branches, two and 
who exercised despotic dominion over the a half miles in length, have Ireen added, 
region. Indeed, if the se venteenth and but the lines, together with the Teheran 
eighteenth centuries witnessed succe.s.sive tramway, built in i88g, long ago passed 
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The 

Gamble of 
Concessions 


into tlnj hiincls of a Russian romiAiny. 
AItJiough failure was not contemplated 
by the jhoiu'ers in the Persian field of con- 
cessions. the Imperial Bank of Persia 
reinesents the sole instance of success. 
Issued on January jOth. to Baron 

Julius de Router, in exchange 
lor a conce.-ision granted in 
1872, which leased for seventy 
years all po.ssihle forms of com- 
mercial ilevelojiment in Persia, the 
charter ior the tormation of a Persian 
state bank carried with it the exclusive 
right o1 i'-'-uing bank-notes as well as the 
control ol a variety of mine-' and mineral 
deposit''. Although the coucc.ssion of 1872 
liad not materialised, and Baron de 
I'leuter had paid to the Shah no less 
Ihtin /40.000 de|)osit, which was lost 
V hen the concession was cancelled, Russia 
was known to be much annoyed at the 
character of Baron de Reuter’s latest 
concc'-sion. Early in the following month, 
thc'refore. Prince Dolgo- 
rouki. the Ru.ssian ilinis- 
ter in 'I'ehcran, obtained 
a pre-emplion over all 
railway concessions in 
Persia lor the iollowing 
five je.uv. as well as the 
right to establish a Rus- 
sian Constil-Cicncral at 
.Meshed. Eight month,' 
later, on October 2jrd, 
the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, ha\ ing bought out 
for ,(20. 00(1 the reccnlly 
established New Oriental 
Banking Corijoration, 
openecl jts doors. In 
November. 1800, how- 
ever, the Russia n 
Government succeeded in 
having the terms of its 
secret railway agreement 
with Persia extended 
until the year n)oo. 

Secure in its possession 
of the rights over the 
mineral wealth ol Persia, the Imperial 
Bank of Persia ceded to the Persian 
Bank Alining Rights Corporation, in 1890, 
its ])owers in respect of mineral deposits. 
In the following year, too, the Imperial 
Tobacco Corporation developed from the 
concession of a tobacco monopoly which 
had been granted to British capitalists in 
i8qo. Unhappily, the fates of these two 
companies were disastrous. The former 
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Disastrous 
E&ds of 


went into liquidation in 1894. The latter, 
on account of local differences and dis- 
turbances. which reached a head on 
January 4th. 1892, suffered the cancel- 
lation of its concession in the following 
April. At the same time it received from 
the Persian Treasury an indemnity of 
£500.000, met by a loan of £500,000 at six 
per cent, on the security of the customs ol 
the Persian Gulf from the Imperial Bank 
of Persia. .Similar misfortune attended 
a concc.ssion for the monopoly of lotteries, 
which, granted to a Persian subject and 
ceded to a British syndicate for 
£40,000. was withdrawn, inflict- 
Mns 01 ^ direct loss of the purchase 

money upon the promoters. 
With the retirement of Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, for reasons of health, in 1890. 
and the arrival of his succes.sor. Sir Frank 
Lascelles. in the autumn of 1891, a new 
era may be said to have been inaugurated. 
Save for the activity of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia in dev'clop- 
ing a system of carriage- 
able roads, for the next 
nine years British enter- 
prise stood still. On the 
other hand, the interests 
and pre.stige of Russia in- 
creased. Enhanced by 
the diplomatic skill of the 
Russian Minister in Te- 
heran and the efforts ol 
the Rus'.ian Consul- 
General at iMeshed. a 
steady development had 
marked Russian com- 
mercial relations with 
North-cast Persia. Rus- 
sian interests were fur- 
ther promoted in 1895 
by the announcement 
of a tariff, designed for 
, i.;ii..v- w.ikri the e.xprcss purpose of 

NASiR ED-DiN, SHAH OF PERSIA stopping the Iiido-Tcans- 

Nasir ed-din, who was assassinated 'in ISDil, f.,,cn!Tn ti-'ii-lo that marlA 
appreciated the value of an understanding C^P>an CiaCie inaC maOC 
witii Great Britain, and during his rnie Russia KllOraSSail itS Centre of 
obtained no great success at British expense, .pstribution. Unfortu- 
nately, the sj'-stem of rebate.s offered by 
Ru.ssian railways to goods ol Ru.ssian 
manufacture that were destined for the . 
Persian markets, and the granting of 
subsidies to manufacturers who were in- 
terested in the Russo-Persian trade, had 
already brought about the practical ex- 
tinction of Indian trade with Khorassan. 
With a view to meeting Russian compe- 
tition, therefore, the Indian Government 
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decided in 1896 to open up a trade route 
between Quetta and Seistan. The action 
of Russia in North-east Persia had aroused 
the attention of the Government of India as 
early as 1890, but action was impossible 
since the Amir of Aftjhanistan occuj)ied 
a portion of the region through which 
the suggested route would p^ass. By 
the terms ol the Durand Agreement of 
1893 this obstacle was removed, and 
between 1894 and 189b 
boundary commissions 
delimitated the .Afgiian- 
Baluch and the Peiso- 
Baluch borders, upon 
completion of which the 
new route was opened. 

While Russia and India 
were competing for the 
trade of Khorassan, N'asir 
ed-din was assassinated 
on May 1st, i8c)(). The 
late Shah appreciated the 
value of an understanding 
with Great Britain, and 
ia spite of the ])olitical 
advantages which de- 
scribed the Ru.ssian posi- 
tion, Russia had obtained 
under his rule no \'erj- 
conspicuous success at 
Britain’s expense. With 
his successor, Muzaffar 



SHAH MUZAFFAR ED-DlN 
Muzaffar ed-din, who reigned from lKiM> to 
January, 1907, was subject for many years to 
ed-flin, who had been control of Russia, who secured the sole right 

111 . 1 xi of issuing loans to the Persian Government. 

rom|ielled to seek the * 

financial assistance of the Imperial Bank 
of Persia in order to travel from Tabriz, 
where he was crowned and where he 
had resich.'d as Go^•cl■no^-General of Azit- 
bijan, to take his .-eat on the throne, 
matters were diflerent, since for many 
years he had been subject to Ru.ssian 
control. 

Among the difficulties confronting the 
new Shah at his accession was an entire 
absence of money. A loan was sought, 
but, although the sum wanted was only 
a million sterling, the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment did not follow the advice of Sir 
_ . . . Mortimer Dnrand, then British 
. itlinister at Telieran, and 
A*j*p%* . guarantee the amount. In the 

I e used negotiations British capitalists 
demanded the right of placing their own 
agents in charge of those custom houses 
whose receipts were offered as security. 

Although, in regard to a .sum of /50.000 
this point was conceded to the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, it was declined where it 


had reference to the larger sum. As a 
consequence the proposals fell ihrpugh, 
to the bitter disapitointment of the Shah, 
who, abandoning a contemjrla'ted vi.-il to 
Europe, formed a most unfortunate im- 
pression of the British Govcrninent. 

Compelled Irv stre.-'.s ol financial difficul- 
ties to find methods for imiifoving the 
revenue, the reform of the customs 
dejiaitment was decided upon in l8()^. 

The ser\'ices of a number 
of custom liou.-e officials 
from Belgium were ob- 
tained, and the complete 
reorgani-alion of the 
methods begun. Under 
the supervihioit of .M. 
Xaus, lately Dire.'tor- 
Gciieral of Persian cus- 
toms. the new sj-stem 
was instituted first at 
Tabriz and Kennaii-hali 
ill illarch, 1899. and 
twelve months later 
throughout the. whole 
of Persia. .-Vlthough the 
total Persian revenue at 
once ap])reciateil, the 
Shah himself was still 
])ressod lor funds, and 
in the course of the sum- 
mer of 1899 negotiations 
for a loan were opened 
again with I.ondon. 
Rendered imiiatient by 
delays, however, the Shah issued ;i firman 
in Sc|atembcr wdiich authorised the Russian 
Bancjuc dos Prets. now called the Banque 
d’Escompte de Per-e. to float a loan, 
when it became known that Briti.sh cajii- 
falists were willing to advance jfT,25o.ooo 
. _ . . . at five per cent, to be issued 
Offc" came too late 

Too Late acce])lance, and, on J anuary 
30th, 1900, the Ru.ssian Goi ern- 
ment officially announced the issue of a 
loan for £3.400.000. Secured upon the 
cu.stom rcccipls of the whole of Persia, 
with the exception of those for the Persian 
Gulf, it was guaranteed, bore interest 
at five ])er cent, and was issued at 85. 

Although Russia w'aived the right of con- 
trol over the Peitsian customs, upon which 
British capitalists had insisted, she maoe 
it a condition that the balanie of the 
British loan of 1S93 .should be paid 
off. and the indebtedness of the Persian 
Treasury to the Im]ierial Bank of Persia 
and the International Bank of Commerce 
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liquidated. It was stipulated, too, that 
Persia should contract no other loan with 
a foreign government for ten years. The 
loan nominally was for £2,400,00.^, hut 
Persia had so many obligations that she 
had but little more than a million sterling 
to her credit when they had been satisfied. 
Within a few months a further loan was 
required. On October 27th, 
Persian iqoi, Persia received from the 

e^n ence Government a further 

on ussia million and a half sterling, on 
the understanding that the tariff of the 
Persian customs should be revised in 
favour of Russia and that the period 
(luring which Persia should contract no 
lurther lotin from Powers other than 
Ru.ssia .should be increased to 1912, 
wliile the Railway Agreement was ex- 
tended to i()og. 

While Ru.ssia — ^Ijy means of the secret 
railway agreement and the loan agree- 
mcirt, and through the advantages accru- 
ing to her under the 1901 Russo- Persian 
tariff revision and from the reorganisation 
of the Persian customs — established a 
political, as well as an economic, suiiremacy 
over Northern Persia, Germany followed 
in Asia .Minor a jiolicy inspired by an 
identical purpose. Committed to com- 
mercial expansion as an economic neces- 
sity, she conceived the plan of developing 
Asia Minor by an elaborate system ot 
railwaj’s which should connect her own 
commercial centres with new, but none 
the le,ss profitable, markets. Hitherto, no 
attempt had been made to exploit the 
commercial cajracity of Turkey-in-Asia. 
For many years only two railways of 
im])ortance were in existence : the Smyrna- 
Aidin Railway, for which a concc.ssion 
had been granted in 1856 to an English 
company, and the Smyrna-Kassaba Rail- 
waxy which dated from 1S63, In 1871, the 
Ottoman G(jvernment had constructed 
some fifty-.-'ix miles of railway between 
Haidar Pa-ha and Ismid, which in 1880 
_ had been leased to an English 

De™lopI toinirany for a term of twenty 
Asia Minor ■'’ubjcct to Compensation 

if the arrangement were termi- 
nated before the expiry of that period. In 
1888, ten years before the German Emperor 
made his dramatic pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, Germany secured two Imperial 
Iradcs which conveyed to an agent of the 
Deutsche Bank powers over the Haidai' 
Pasha-Ismid line, and a ninety-nine years’ 
concession for its extension to Angora, 
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with a retrospective guarantee of 10,300 
francs per kilometre, and a prospective 
guarantee of 15,000 francs per kilometre. 

The Ottoman Company of Anatolian 
Railways, financed by German capital, 
now blossomed into existence, and by 
1892 work had been completed. In the 
following year another Irade granted to 
the company the right to construct a 
branch from Eski Shehir to Konia, which 
was completed in 1896, as well as powers 
to extend the line from Angora to 
Kaisariyeh, with authority to carry it vi 3 
Sivas, Diarbekir, and the Tigris valley to 
Bagdad. The irritation aroused in Russia 
by the announcement of a German railway 
in the northern part of Asia Minor was 
sufficient to cause the Angora-Bagdad 
project to be abandoned in favour of the 
Konia-Bagdad route, in respect of which 
a preliminary concession was signed in 
1899 between the representatives of the 
Porte and the Anatolian Company. 
A little later, on January i6th, 1902, an 
Imperial Irade, approving the final details 
of the earlier proposals, was issued, but 
not before the Porte had conceded to 
_ Russia, in the terms of the 
Bii*d d Basin Agreement of 

RM*w»y ^900, priority of rights through- 
out the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey that drain into the Black Sea 
in resi)ect of the construction of railways. 

With a view to eliciting the co-operation 
of foreign capital in the development of 
the powers granted by the conventions of 
1899 T-^02 to the Anatolian Railway 

Company, the Imperial Ottoman Bag- 
dad Railway Company came into 
existence. Signed on March 5th, 1903, 
the third and last convention modific (3 in 
certain aspects the terms of the previous 
agreements. None the less, it gave to a 
German corporation a right of way acro.ss 
Asia Minor from the Bosphorus to Basra 
on the waters of the Persian Gulf. With 
the intention of making the project an 
international one, overtures were made in 
the spring of 1903 to British, as well as to 
French, capitalists. Although the scheme 
was regarded quite benevolently by the 
French, the view held in Great Britain 
by no means encouraged British par- 
ticipation. Although marked inequality 
existed between the conditions governing 
British capital and those put forward on 
behalf of German capital, financial points 
were not the only ones over which it 
became impossible to agree. In detail, 
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the proposals did not appeal to the 
British Government, to whose guarantee 
London financial houses were looking 
before embarking upon so large and so 
precarious a venture. As a consequence, 
British assistance was not forthcoming. 
With the collapse of the negotiations for 
British co-operation, those with the French 
group similarly fell through. Germany, 
left to finance the great concession, has 
not yet attempted the task, save for the 
section from Konia to Eregli, a distance 
of .si.\ty-two kilometres. 

Under the influences which had already 
appeared in the Near Ea.st, as in the 
Middle East, the position of Great Britain 
in Western . 4 sia was directly challenged by 
Russia from Central Asia and Northern 
Persia, by Germanj' from Asia Minor, and 
by a combination of France, Russia, and 
Germany from Southern Persia, the .situa- 
tion thus precipitated necessarily affecting 


Britain, and thus occupied a position which 
it was impossible to oppose. It was not 
until 1894, however, that the terms of 
this agreement were brought into force, 
and then it was more with the in- 
tention of assisting the descent of Russia 
to the Gulf than for her own purposes 
that France established a consul at Muscat. 
Polities Since that day German and 
. . Russian naval squadrons have 

p ir visited the ports in the Gulf ; 

ersisn u offered and 

accepted by certain of the sheikhs, and 
the Gulf in some degree has ceased to be 
the exclusive British zone that it was 
w'hen the Indian Government furnished 
naval and military expeditions for the 
purpose of suppressing piracy or the 
operations of some troublesome chief. 
Trade, too, in some districts, followed the 
flag of Germany or that of Russia, while 
it is safe to say that the plots and counter- 


British prestige in the Persian Gulf. 
Ostensibly there was no connection 
betw'een the action of Germany in Asia 
Minor and the action of Russia in Northern 
Persia, but active u'ire-pulling from 
_ . . . Constantinople and Teheran 
cau.sed identical action to be 
. taken by Turkey and Persia 
under conditions which were a 
constant source of embarrassment to 
Great Britain. 

Persia and Turkey possess sovereign 
rights on their respective shores, but ex- 
pression was seldom given to them prior 
to the advent of Germany at Constanti- 
nople. of France at Muscat, and of Russia 
at Teheran. At the same time, while true 


plots of which so much has been heard 
w'ere the work of the political agents, who, 
under the guise of consuls, began with 
the close of last century to represent 
the interests of France, Russia, and 
Germany in the region of the Persian 
Gulf, ever a centre of intrigue. 

During this period it was not only in 
Northern and Southern Persia that ques- 
tions with Russia were arising. After ex- 
periencing the advantages to be gained 
by encroachment upon Khora.ssan, it wa.s 
hardly to be expected that the prospect 
of political difficulties with India would 
check the development of Russian policy 
in Eastern Persia. Accordingly, rvhen 
Russia found that the facilities offered by 


to the traditional policy of maintaining 
the peace of the region for international 
interests. Great Britain has ])e.r.sistently 
encouraged the extension of Persian, as 
of Turkish, authority over the littoral of 
the Gulf. By the reiterated statement 
that she would not permit any but the.->e 
Powers to exercise territorial rights there, 
considerable umbrage has been give in 
Constantinople and Teheran. The attitude, 
moreover, has run counter to the ambitions 
of Russia, who has expressed a longing 
for a naval base in Southern Persia, and 
to the aspirations of Germany, who, in 
recent years, earmarked either Basra or 
Kowyet as a possible terminus for the 
Bagdad railway. 

France, by virtue of a treaty with the 
Sultan of Muscat, since i8b2 had been 
conceded equality of treatment with Great 


the Nushki-Nasratabad route offset in 
great mca.sure the penalties imposed upon 
Indian trade by the frontier regulations of 
1895 and the Russo-Persian tariff of 1901, 
.she contrived, in 1902, with the aid of the 
Belgian customs, to throw additional 
obstacles in the way of those caravans 
from India which entered Persia. Besides 


Russia 
Spoils Indisn 
Trade 


a bureau of the Belgian cus- 
toms which w'as established in 
Seistan a Russian consul was 
detailed to Nasratabad, their 


mutual efforts being supported by a qua- 
rantine cordon, improperly brought into 
existence, to check the spread of Indian 
plague, as well as Indian trade. Under the 
stress of these devices, Indo-Persian trade 
was thrown into confu ion, which was not 


materially reduced by the announcement 
that the Government of India proposed 


a 
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to extend to Xusliki the railway then 

terminating at Quetta. Tpheran 

Remonstrances addressed to Teheran 

seemed hardly to reach Seistan. 7 °^ *6 
moment the special measures designed oy 
Russia for the discomfiture^ of Anglo- 
Indian interests in a region offering equal 
conveniences to Russia or India— according 
to the forward or defensive movements with 
which it miglitiic concerned-wetc largely 
successful. Morcovci-, affairs in Seistan 
were already rather unsettled, smee a 
question conccinmg the wateis of the 
Helmund river had arisen h™" 
Afghans and the Persians. By the eaily 
.uuimn of igo2 the controversy had 
hegiin to assume alarming dirneiisions. 


iK’LniN lu — o. . - 

wlicn, hv the terms of Article 6 of tlx 
Anglo-Pcr-siaii Treaty of 

it was submitted to > 

the r.iliitratioii of (ii'eat 
Britain. By virtue of this. 

I'urly in January of 190J. 

;in imposing mission 
urrived on the scene, 
where, allhoiigli e.xperi- 
cueing the hostility of the 
]>ersiaus and arousing the 
indignation of the Rus- 
sians, it remained tor 
lliree years, intent upon 
lli(> demarcation of the 
l>erso-Alglian houndary 
and tlie aiipropriation 
ol llie Helmund waters 
hciwccii the lespeclive 
peoples of the bordei 
region. Although a cheek 
wa.s placed upon Russian 
activity in Seistan by the 
presence of tfie AIcMahon 
mission, the outbreak of 
war between Russia and 
[apan in iqoq was no less 

Instnimental in bringing 

deincciation in the gravity of the situa- 
tion At the same time due recogm- 
lion must be paid to the renval of 
official Indian interest in Persia. Stimu- 
lated by Lord Curzon, the government ol 
India since iSqq had gradually increased 
the number of consuls and vice-consuls 
while, providing imposing rnounted escorts 
10 all consulates. Similarly, military 
officers were attached to Meshed and 
Teheran, the (iulf postal and telegraphic 
services svexe improved, while the medical 
oH.. norts took 


Under an increasing interest the positio 
of Great Britain regained something of its 
earlier importance, and, in spite of tn^ 
nature of the Russian loan agreement, the 
Shah borrowed, in 1903, from the Govern- 
ment of India. Although the result of the 
campaign necessarily exercised a modify- 
ing influence upon the deyelopmenl of 
Russian policy in Western Asia, Russia has 
not ceased to be a yiower of great im- 
portance in Persia. The conclusion of 
peace with I apan m August of 1903, how- 
ever, gave rise to a wish for the readjust- 
ment of relations with Great Britain, and 
after many attempts negotiations were set 
in foot with this end m view. In the 
meantime changes which liad taken place 
in Ru.s.sia tlirough the granting of a form 
Qf t^orl^^lmpn^:arv liDCity 



HIT 

ill parliamentary liberty 
by the Tsar to the people 
had .stimulated the imita- 
tive zeal of the Persians, 
who, in the spring of 
1906, compelled Muzaffai 
ed-din to agree to the 
creation of a Mejlis or 
national assembly. The 
constitution ivas dated 
January ist, 1907, but 
hefove th(? Persian. Parlia- 
ment had had time to 
become accustomed to its 
existence the Shah died. 

AVith the accession ol 
Jlohammed Ali Shah, on 
J anuary 8th, the influence 
of the negotiations then 
in progrc.ss between Great 
Britain and Ru.ssia so 
— governed the situation in 
THE deposed shah OF PERSIA (]jp AJiddlc East that, in 

order to facilitate the 
iiosition of the new ruler, 
the Russian and British 
(■.overnmcnls offered him a loan ol 
/.oo.ooo in order to relieve his more 
pres-sing necessities. Although the shah 
,and his responsible Ministers ivere in 
favour of accepting the terms, winch 
nought merely the usual hen on the 
customs, the Mejlis scouted the 
thereby inaugurating the quarrel betweei 
the monarch and his parliament. 

Beginning with the exclusion of the 
members of the Mejlis from the ceremonies 
of the coronation, which took pmc® o” 
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Mohammad Ali Shah, who Eurceedpd in 
January 1007, and was driven to abdicate, 
July, liMHI. 

about matcviill 
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treated the Nationalist movement with 
contempt, although unexpected bold- 
ness in the attitude of the Nationalist 
leaders compelled him upon occasion to 
yield with discretion. None the less, 
tlie first demands were a little startling, 
and embraced, in addition to a number of 
far-reaching reforms, the recall of several 
important officials from centres of pro- 
vincial government, where their mal- 
practices had inflamed the neighbouring 
populations, and tlie dismissal of M. Naus, 
the head of the Belgian customs. 

Accustomed to an atmosphere of auto- 
cratic government the Shah expressed 
reluctance to conform with these demands, 
particularly as the reactionaries were 
able to present the efforts of the 
reformers in a light that was not conducive 
to their ultimate success. Accordingly, 
the Shah became the centre of a number 
of intrigues, behind some of w'hich could 
be traced the influence of Russia. Distinct 
progress was made, however, although 
the assassination of the Prime Minister, 
Amin-es-Sultan, in August, iqoy, threw 
back the cause of the reformers, creating 
an animus against them in the 
unres of the Shall that gave 

. rise, at the end of 1907, to an 
attempted coup d'6tat. The 
struggle between the people of the 
capital and -their ruler was not the only 
difficulty against which Persia had to 
contend at the dawn of igo8. Inspired 
by sympathy with the plans of the re- 
formers, wide areas in many parts of the 
kingdom c.xhibitcd signs of suppressed 
revolt, the existence of these disorders 
encouraging a corresponding spirit among 
the Kurdish tribes on the Turkish side 
and the Turkomans on the Ku.sso-Afghan 


side of the frontier. While the opera- 
tions of the Turkomans were confined to 
raids in the vicinity of Meshed, the move- 
ment among the Kurds on the western 
border threatened to be attended by 
serious complications. Hitherto, unless 
threatened with extreme measures by the 
reformers, no attention was paid to their 
demands, and the Shah rode roughshod 
over the most delicate situations without 
any expression of concern. 

The continuation of the state of affairs 
which distinguished the first twelve months 
of Mohammed Ali's reign brought Persia 
to the edge of revolution. Crisis succeeded 
crisis, and while each outburst threatened 
to precipitate the downfall both of the 
Shah and of his Parliament the situation 
at best may be said to have represented 
a truce with Fate which, so soon as it was 
broken, afforded the world the spectacle 
of a Persian debacle. 

Negotiations for the readjustment 
of the points of di.sagreement between 
Russia and Great Britain in Asia were 
begun in 1905, and concluded 

® in the autumn of 1907. By the 
of 1907 disclosed, British and 

Russian interests in Persia were 
divided by a line which, in the case of the 
British sphere, ran from the Afghan fron- 
tier b\' wa\- of Gazik, Birjancl, Kerman 
and Bender Abbas ; and, in the case of 
the Russian sphere, passed from Kasr-i- 
Shirin through Ispahan, Yezd, and 
Kakhk to terminate at the intersection 
of the Russian and .'\fghan frontiers. In 
accordance with this arrangement the area 
allotted to Great Britain and Russia 
became a neutral zone, open to the com- 
mercial activities of any Power. 

Axoi's H.4 .milto.\ 


RECENT EVENTS IN PERSIA 


E vents of the six years following 1907 
only brought increasing ruin and 
decay to Persia. Shah Mahommed Ali got 
rid of the troublesome Mejliss in the summer 
of igo8 by a coup d’6tat, and promised 
numerous reform; in the government of 
Persia. Not one of his promises was ever 
fulfilled, anarchy l)ecame the order of the 
day in many provinces, and the Shah's 
treasury was empty. Under pressure from 
Russia and Great Britain, Mahommed Ali 
decided, too late, to restore the constitu- 
tion and amnesty all political prisoners. 


The rcvolutionar}'' tribesman accepted tiie 
restored constitution, but had no desire to 
retain the Shah. 

In July, 1909, Mahommed Ali fled 
before the advancing troops of the revolu- 
tionaries and took refuge in the Russian 
Legation at Teheran. His flight wa^' 
accepted as an act of abdication, and u 
National C ouncil formally deposed Mo- 
hammed .Yli and declared his eleven-year- 
old son, Ahmed Mirza, to be Shah. 
.Mohammed Ali departed to the Crimea, 
but his followers kept up spasmodic 
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hostilities with the Government, and the 
ex-Shah himself made an unsuc'cessful 
attempt to invade Persia from the Russian 
frontier in igii. 

An effort made by the Persian Govern- 
ment to bring, at least, financial order 
out of the hopeless chaos at the treasury 
in Teheran, by the engagement of Mr. 
Schuster, an .American financial expert, 
was frustrated by friction with the Russian 
Government, which led to Mr. Schuster’s 
retirement. So things went from bad 
to worse. 

Southern Persia in 1913 was " a country 
in the throes of dissolution,” in Lord 
f'urzon’s words : “ a country given up 
tt) japinc and brigandage, where trade is 
at a standstill, where armed bands rove 
al';out the country doing as they please ; a 
country where the central Government is 
impotent and local Government ignored.” 


In the North, Russian companies obtained* 
concessions for raihva3's, and by the Russo- 
German Convention of 1911, Russia stood 
pledged to secure equal facilities for Ger- 
man^' in the matter of international traffic 
on the Khanikin-Teheran and Khanikin- 
Baghdad lines. 

The Persian Government, under the con- 
ditions of a loan of £400,000 advanced 
jointly' by the Russian and British Govern- 
ments, agreed to accept the Anglo-Russian 
regime, and the presence of Russian 
troops in the North guaranteed the restric- 
tion of any activities the Mejliss might 
display. 

Thus Persian independence crumbles 
away, and if the British and Russian 
forces afford some sort of protection to 
foreigners in the country, they also promise 
that the existence of Persia as a sovereign 
state is over. 


END OF VOLUME V. 




